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Bombay Castle, 14th February 1902. 


In further recognition of the distinguished labours of 
Sir James McNabb Campbeli, K.C.I.E., and of the services 
rendered by those who have assisted him in his work, His 
Excellency the Governor in Councii is pieased to order 
that the following extract from Government Resoiution 
No. 2885, dated the 11th August 1884, be republished and 
printed immediateiy after the title page of Voiume 1, Part 1, 
of the Gazetteer, and published in every issue: 

“His Excellency the Governor in Council has from time to time 
expressed his entire approval of the Volumes of the Gazetteer 
already published, and now learns with much satisfaction that the 
remaining Statistical Accounts have been completed in the same 
elaborate manner. The task now brought to a close by Mr. Campbell 
has been very arduous. It has been the subject of his untiring 
Industry for more than ten years, in the earlier part of which period, 
however, he was occasionally employed on additional duties, includ- 
ing the preparation of a large number of articles for the Im.perial 
Gazetteer, When the work was begun, it was not anticipated that 
so much time would be required for Its completion, because it was 
not contemplated that It would be carried out on so extensive a 
scale. Its magnitude may be estimated by the fact that the 
Statistical Accounts, exclusive of the general chapters yet to be 
reprinted, embrace twenty-seven Volumes containing on an average 
500 pages each. Mr. Campbell could not have sustained the unflag- 
ging zeal displayed by him for so long a period without an intense 
interest in the subjects dealt with. The result is well worthy of the 
labour expended, and is a proof of the rare fitness of Mr. Campbell 
on the ground both of literary ability and of power of steady 
application for the important duty assigned to him. The work is 
a record of historical and statistical facts and of information 
regarding the country and the people as complete perhaps as ever 
was produced on behalf of any Government, and cannot fail to be 
of the utmost utility In the future administration of the Presidency. 

“2. The thanks of Government have already been conveyed to 
the various contributors, and it is only necessary now to add that 
they share, according to the importance of their contributions, in 
the credit which attaches to the general excellence of the work.” 

The whole series of Volumes is now complete, and His 
Excellency in Council congratulates Sir James Campbell 
and all associated with him in this successful and memor- 
able achievement. 

H. O. QUIN, 

Secretary to Government, 

General Department. 




The earliest record of an attempt to arrange for the preparation 
of Statistical Accounts of the different districts of the Bombay 
Presidency is in 1843. In 1843 Government called on the Revenue 
Commissioner to obtain from all the Collectors as part of their 
next Annual Report the fullest av’ailable information regarding 
their districts.^ The information was specially to include their own 
and their Assistants’ observations on the state of the cross and other 
roads not under the superintendence of a separate department, on 
the passes and ferries throughout the country, on the streets in the 
principal towns, and on the extension and improvement of internal 
communications. As from Collectors alone could any knowledge of 
the state of the district be obtained, the Collectors were desired to 
include in their Annual Reports observations on every point from 
which a knowledge of the actual condition of the country could bo 
gathered with the exception of matters purely judicial which 
were to be supplied by the Judicial Branch of the Administration. 
Government remarked that, as Collectors apd their Assistants 
during a largo portion of the year moved about the district in 
constant and intimate communieition with all classes they possessed 
advantages which no other public ofHcors enjoyed of acquiring a 
full knowledge of the condition of the country, the causes of 
progress or retrogradation, the good measures which require to 
be fostered and extcn;led, the evil measures which call for 
abandonment, the defects in existing institutions which rerjuire to bo 
remedied, and the nature of the ivme lies ts be applied. Collectors ’ 
also, it was observed, have an opportunity of judging of the effect 
of British rule on the con litioii and character of the people, on 
their caste prejudices, and on their superstitious observances. They 
can trace any alteration for the better or worse in dwellings 
clothing anil diet, and can observe the use of improved implements 
of liusbau'lry or other crafts, the habits o^locomotion, the state of 
education particularly ainoug the higlior classes whose decaying 
means and energy un ler our most levelling system compared with 
that of prece ding governments will attract their attention. Finally 
they can learn how far existing village institutions are effectual to 

’ Sc jrftaiyX, LclUi 4223 i,o tile Revenue Cominlssiouer dated 30th December 1843. 
Revenue Volume 1854 of 1843, 

B 1746 — a 
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their end, and may be made available for f-elf-govcrnnient and in 
the management of local taxation for local purposes. . 

In obedience to these orders reports were received from the ■ 
Collectors of Ahmeddb^d Broach Kaira Tdiana and Khandesh. 
Some of the reports, especially that of Mr. J. D. Inverarity, 
contained much interesting information. These five northern 
reports were practically the only I’esult of the Circular Letter of 
1843. 

The question of preparing District Statistical Manuals was not 
again raised till 187 0. In October 1867 the Secretary of State desired 
the Bombay Government to take steps for the compilation of a 
Gazetteer of the Presidency on the model of the Gazetteer prepared 
during that year for the Central Provinces. The Bombay Govern- 
ment requested the two Revenue Commissioners and the Directorof 
Public Instruction to submit a scheme for carrying into effect the 
orders of the Seci’etarj’^ of State. In reply the officers consulted 
remarked that the work to be done for the Bombay Presidency would 
be of a multifarious character ; that the article on the commerce of 
Bombay would require special qualifications in tlie writer ; that 
again special qualifications would be required for writing accounts 
of the sacred cities of Ndsik and Pdlitdna, of the caves of Ajanta 
and Ellora, of the histories of Sindh Gujardt and Ahmednagar, and 
of the Portuguese connection with Western India. The Committee 
observed that a third form of special knowledge would be required 
to write accounts of Pansis Khojas and other castes and tribes j 
that in short the undertaking would be one of much wider scope 
and greater difficulty than the preparation of the Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces. Much thought would be required before the 
general plan could bo laid down, and after the plan was fixed all 
sorts of questions as to arrangement and treatment of particular 
parts would be sure to arise. In the Committee’s opinion local 
revenue officers could not as a rule find time to devote to work of 
this description without neglecting their ordinary duties ; but they 
could correct and amplify such information as a special officer could 
compile from the published and unpublished records of Government. 

In January 1868 the BSmbay Government decided that the general 
supervision and direction of the work should be placed in the hands 
of a Committee consisting of the Revenue Commissioners, the 
Director of Public Instruction, and the Commissioner of Customs, 
and that an Editor should be appointed with a small copying 
establishment to act under the directions of the Committee. The 
Editor was to give his entire time to the work and was expected to 
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finish it in about a year. He was to collect and arrange in 
alphabetical order all recorded information regarding the towns and 
other places of interest in each Colleetorate, and to send printed 
on half margin each draff when completed ta4he local officers for • 
verification, additions, and alterations. When the drafts were 
returned and corrected by the Editor, they were to be laid before the 
Committee. To enable the Editor to meet such expenses as a fair 
remuneration for articles contributed by qualified persons, and also 
to pay for the printing of the work with small accompanying maps, 
an amount not exceeding Ks. 12,000 was sanctioned for the total 
expense of the Gazetteer including the payment of the Editor. At 
the outset it was decided to place a portion of the sum sanctioned 
not exceeding Rs. 2000, at the disposal of the Commissioner in 
Sindh to secure the preparation of articles referring to Sindh. The 
Committee were requested to meet at Poona in June 1868 and to 
report to Government on the best mode of preparing and editing 
the Gazetteer and supervising its publication. The Collectors and 
Political Officers were in the meanwhile requested to ascertain 
what records in their possession were likely to be useful for the 
preparation of a Gazetteer and what papers in the possession of 
others and likely to be useful for the purpose were obtainable within 
their charge. Collectors and Political Officers were requested to 
send their replies direct to the Director of Public Instruction wbo 
would collect them on behalf of the Committee. 

In August 18G8 the Bombay Gazetteer Committee, composed of 
Messrs. A. F. Bellasis Revenue Commissioner N. D. Chairman, 

Mr. W.H. Havelock Revenue Commissioner S. D.-and Sir Alexander 
Grant, Director of Public Instruction, submitted a report 
recommending the follovdng arrangements : 

(1) That Mr. “W. H. Crowe, C. S., then Acting Professor in the Dakhan 
College, he appointed Editor of the Gazetteer with a monthly remuneration 
of Es. 200 out of the Es. 12,000 sanctioned for the expense of the Gazetteer 
and that he should at the same time be attached as an Assistant to the Collector 
of Poona ; . 

(2) That Mr. Crowe he allowed an establishment not exceeding Es. 50 a 

month chargeable to the grant of Es. 12,000. and such contingent charges as 
may be passed by the Committee ; • , 

(3) That Professor Kero Luxman Clihatre bo requested to assist Mr. 
Crowe on various questions both local and mathematical, and that on the 
completion of the work a suitable honorarium ■ be granted to Professor 
Kero; 

( 4 ) That agreeably to the suggestions of Major Prescott and Colonel 
Francis, Mr. Light should be directed to compile for the different districts 
all information in the possession of the Survey Department in communication 
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with the Editor of the Gazetteer who was to work under the Committee’s 
orders ; 

(5) That the above appointments be made at present for one year only, at 
the end of which the Conunirteo’s progress report, it would be possible 
to state wiih approximate definiteness the further time required for the 
compiutiou 'd tho C.izettter. 

Tlioto , '.vore sanctioiud on the lltii. September 1868. 

ToweriT, tho close of iooS lui. (now Sir) J. B. Peile took the place of 
Sir A. G-rant rn tho Committee an.l Colonel Francis was added to the 
list of tho mcinbers. Adhering as f.ar as possible to the arrangement 
folbwed in dm Gazetljcer of the Central Provinces, which had met 
■with the a]rprova! of th... Seeretaiy cf S-^ate, hir. Crowe drew out the 
fol'owiig !i t of Eiil-jects v-'kicb w.nc forwarded to all Collectors 
Sub-Coliec.,o;'s ani Survey Sciperni'cendents : 


L— Gsni^oal Desc-,;?v.gn j 

Vi ; 1.— Sub-Divisions. 

( 2 ) La.itadj asd Longitude. 

(«) Xanies of Tiilulxas. 

(tj Loradty. | 

(?-) INaraes of Towns. 

('■) hoaii.iancG 


{>1} Aspect. j! 

iX.— Production. 

(0 WA.ei-sapply 

('') Agriculture. 

(/) Lire:.. . 

(6) Fo-rLst. 

{;/) ^^ou:ltamB. 

(<• ) Ammals. 

ih\ Area. 

{d) Minerals, 

(i) Altitude. 

(e) Manufactures. 

II.— Climate, Seasons. | 

(«) Rainfall. | 

X.— Trade and Com- 
merce. 

j (£} Health. 1 

j (c) Prevailing Diseases. j 

XI.— Communications. 

III.— Geology 

(a) Roads. 

{a) Soils. 

(Zd Railways, 

{h) Minerals. 

1 (c) Tckgr.iidig. 

{c) Scientific Details. 

. (d) Post. 

1 

IV.— History. 

1 XII.— Revenue System 

V.— Administration. 

i AND Land Tenures. 

hO Judicial. 

(6) Revenue. 

XIII.— Education.* 

(c) Miscellaneous, 

Schools. 


Instruction. 

VI.— Revenue. 


(<0 Imperial, 

(i) Local. 

1 XIV.— Language. 

i 

1 XV. -Architectural Re- 

VII.— Population. 

MAINS AND Antiquities. 

('0 Cfll'US 


(h) Description of Inhabitants. 

XVI.— Principal TownsT 

(c) Castes. 

AND Villages. 

i 
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In 1869 the dre.ft articles prepared iiy c.Ir. Crowe vrcre submitted to 
Mr. (now Sir) W. V» . Hunter ol’ 'the J’l'invel Ci'. ii Service who 
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Sir ’William Hunter laid much 'tr.-" -lU the ncC'.'"-ity of 'tiitina; 
the authority on the .--trciicth nf wiiicli any statement is made and of 
the propriety. of avoiding anythiiiir like lib' l^. on pei-'-on, or cl.i"co. 
In 1871 Sir IV. Hunter w.is ajipoiiitc'd Director (h-ner.il of Stati'-tics 
to the Government of India. In thi' cap.rrity lie \va' to lie a t. ntral 
guiding authority who-'e duty it w.-i' t > 'he that each ot ile- l’ro\ ineial 
Gazetteers contained tlie materi.iU l.■[ui'ite for the comp.iratixe 
stati'tics of the Empire. Assane of th Ilomhiy Distrii t Accounts 
Were incomplete and it wa' th.oucht advi-ahie trj c i'i' . ,,ly iu the 
District Accounts the result-'of the general Census oi l.s72, it wa-- 
deeided, iu October 1871, th.it peiidiny the eonipletioii of the ceiisU^ 
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the Gazetteer work should he suspended and that when the results of 
the census were compiled and ’classified a special officer should be 
appointed for a period of six months to revise and complete the 
drafts. In October 1871, pending the compilation of the census 
returns, Mr. Crowe was appointed Assistant Collector at Sholapur 
and the Gazetteer records were left in a room in the Poona Collector's 
Office. In September 1872 the whole of the Gazetteer records, 
including thirty-one articles on British Districts and Native States, 
were stolen by two youths who had been serving in the Collector’s 
Office as peons. These youths finding the Gazetteer office room 
unoccupied stple the papers piece by priece for the sake of the 
trilling amount they fetched as waste paper. Search resulted in 
the recovery in an imperfect state of seven of the thirty -one 
drafts. The youths were cQpvicted and sentenced to a year’s 
imprisonment in the Poona Reformatory'. 

In 1873 Mr. Francis Chapman then Chief Secretary to Government 
took the preparation of the Gazetteer under his personal control. And 
in June 1873 Mr. James M. Campbell, C.S., was appointed Compiler. 
An important change introduced by Mr. Chapman was to separate 
from the preparation of the series of District Manuals certain general 
subjects and to arrange for the preparation of accounts of those general 
subjects by specially qualified contributors. The subjects so set apart 
and allotted were : 



General Contribitors, 1873, 


Subject. 

Contributor. 

1 

Ethnology ... 

• 

Dr, J, "Wilson, 

o 

Meteorology... 

Mr, C. Chambers, F.R.S. 

3 

Oeology 

Mr, W. Blandford. 

4 

Botany 

Dr. W. Gray. 

6 

Archaeology 

Dr* J, Burgess, 

6 

Manufactures and Industry. 

Mr. G. W. Terry. 

7 

Trade and Commerce 

Mr. J. Gordon. 


These arrangements resulted in the preparation of the following' 
papers each of which on receipt was printed in pamphlet fonn : 

I. Ethnology; II. Meteoeology; III. Geology; and IV. Botany. 

Of these papers it has not been deemed advisable to reprint Dr. J. 
Wilson s Paper on Castes as it was incomplete owing to Dr. Wilson’s 
death in 1875. Reprinting was also unnecessary in the case of 
Mr. Blandford’s Geology and of the late Mr. Chambers’ Meteorology, 
as the contents of these pamphlets have been embodied in works 
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specially devoted to the subject of those contributions. Dr. Burgess 
never prepared his article on the Archaeology of the Presidency, but 
the materials supplied by the late Pandit Bhagvanlal Indraji prevented 
the evil effect which this failure would otherwise have caused. Dr. 
Bhagvanlal also ably supplied the deficiency caused by Dr. G. Biihleffs 
failure to contribute an article on the Early History of Gujarat. The 
notices of the manufactures in the more important industrial centres 
to some extent supply the blank caused by the absence of Mr. Terry’s ’ 
contribirtion. Nothing came of the late Mr. Gordon’s Account of the 
Trade of the Presidency. 

On the important subject of. Botany besides Dr. W. Gray’s original 
contribution, a valuable paper On Useful Trees and Plants was prepared 
by Dr. J. C. Lisboa, and a detailed account of Kaira field trees by the 
late Mr. G. H. D. Wilson of the Bombay Civil Service. These three 
papers together form a separate Botany Volume No. XXV. 

The general contributions on History contained in Vol. I. Parts 
I. and II. are among the most valuable portions of the Gazetteer. ’ 
Besides the shorter papers by Mr. L. R. Ashbrnmer, C.S.I., on the 
Gujarfit Mutinies of 1857, by Mr. J. A. Baines, C.S.I., on theMarfithfis. 
. in Gujarat, by Mr. W. W. Loch, I. C.S., on theMusalmfin and MardtBa 
histories of Hhandesh and the Bombay Dakhan, and by the late Colonel 
E. W. West, I. S. C., on the modern history of the Southern Marfitha 
districts, there are the Reverend A. K. Nairne’s History of the Konkan 
which is specially rich in the Portuguese period (a.d. 1500-1750), 
the late Colonel J. W. Watson’s Musalmfins of Gujarat with additions 
by Khdn Saheb Fazl Lutfullah Faridi of Surat, and the important 
original histories of the Early Dakhan by Professor Bamkrishna Gopal 
Bhandfirkar, C.I.E., Ph.D., and of the Southern Maratha districts by 
Mr. J. F. Fleet, I.C.S., C.I.E., Ph.D. Writh these the early history 
of Gujarat from materials supplied by the late Pandit BhagvanMl 
Indraji, Ph.D., is perhaps not unworthy to rank. The work of 
completing Dr. Bhagvanlfil’s history was one of special difficulty. 
No satisfactory result would have been obtained had it not been for 
the valuable assistance received from Mr. A, M. T. Jackson, M.A., of 
the Indian Civil Service. 

The importance and the interest of the great subject of Population 
have added several contributions to the Reverend Doctor J. Wilson’s 
original pamphlet of twenty-thi-ee pages. Most of these contributions 
appear in different District Statistical Accounts especially Dr. John 
Pollen’s, I.C.S., accounts in Khandesh, Mr,Cumine’s,I.C.S. in Bijfipur, 
Mr. K, Raghundthji’s inThana and Poona, Assistant Surgeon Shdntarfim 
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^'inayak^s m Slmlapur, Mr. 1’. F. DeStiuza’s in Kdnara, and the late 
Rrfo BahiJur Trimiilia'/s in Dhaiwar. Except the valoable articles 
contributed in the Statistical Account of Kaclih by Major J. W- Wray, 
Mr.MuayakraoXarayauaad Kao Sabeb Dalpatrdm Prdtijivau Khakhar, 
in the Account of Kathiawar by tholate Colonel L. C. Barton, and in the 
Account of Rewa Kautha by Rao Bahadur Nandbhankar Tuljdshankar 
the early date at which the Gujarat Statistical Accounts were 
published prevented the prejiaratioii of detailed. articles on popu. 
latiou. This omission has now been supplied in a separate Volume 
No. IX. The chief eohtrihutious to this volume are Rao Bahddur 
Bhimhhai Kirparam's Hindus, Kh'n Saheb Fazl Lutfullah FaridFs 
Musalmans, and Messrs. Kharsetji N. Servai and Bamanji B. Patel’s 
Parsis. 

Besides to these general c intrihutors the scries of Statistical 
Accounts owes nuieli of their f, illness and jmiclicil usefulness to 
District Officers especially to the hbiar- of tii.j District Compilers who 
inmost cases wore citlier Colcctors .u- Asu'taut Coheciors. The most 
important contributors of tlih eia-, we.v f 'r AhmoUa'ba'd Mr. F. S. 
P. Lely, C. S. ; for Kaira Mr. G. F. .'sii . i-'., '. , f ,i' tlie Ranch 

Maha'ls Mr. 11. A. Aeworth, C. .S., f ,r Tliahia Me s.',, Ah B. Muloek, 
C. S., E. J. Fbdou, C S., V> . V. . L.i..h, C. S., • a 1 .V, Cumine, C..S. ; for 
Kola'ba Mr. E. TI. Mosoar 1:, C. b. ; ibr BaCna'giri Mr. G. IV. Vidal, 
C.S.; for Kha'ndesh Mr. V,’. l!aur-ay. C. S., Dr. .John Pollen, 0. S., 
and Air. A. Crawley-Boowy, C. b. ; lor Na'alk Messrs. W. Ramsay, 
C. S., J. A. Baines, C. S., and II. R. Coo';e, C S. ; f >r Ahmoclnag'ar 
Mr. T. S. Flamiltou, C. S.; for Poona .MusU',.. .1, G. .Moore, C. S., John 
AlacLeod Campbell, C. S,, G. II. J..hn-, C. ,S., and A. Keyscr, C. S. ; 
for Sa'ta'ra Air. J. A. P. Mmr-Mu'ka': '.io, (', S,: Pir S.hola'pur 
Air. C. E. G. Crawford, C. G., her D-F-a.nn Mr. G. McCorkoll, 
C. S.; f ir Dha'rwa'r hi’ F. L, C"..-', • , (:. S., a;,! J. F. Al.iir, 
C. S.;for Bija'pur Mesrm, li. F, y j .s ^ A, C..mine, C. S., 

'and AI. H. Scott, C. S. ; re. i i..;- rla'i'" . ar. J M eo .■atli, C. S., and 

Colonel AV . Poytnu. Of t.i.. > i f .. -.tive rlj.y, fhe iuterestiug 

and complete Gazetteer d Bare J a i- t'.!!; ,,f :Ar. F. A. H. 

Elliott, C. S. The clnef coiilr.o.it -rs to the other Stalistical Accounts 
■of Native States were for Kachh Colouel L. C, Barton; for 
Ka'thia'wa'r Colonel J. IX. AXatson and Colonel L. C. Barton ; 
for Pa'lanpur Colonel J. AY. AYatson; for Mahi Ka'ntha Colonels 
E. AY. West and P. H. LeGeyt; for Rewa Ka'ntha Colonel L. 0, 
Barton and Rao Bihiclur Nandshankar Tnljash.. '.ar ; for 
Sa'vantva'di Colonel J. F. Lester; for Ja'n.jira Air. G. Laroo.n ; 
for Kolha'pur Colonels E. W. AYest and AY. F. F. AYaller and 
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Rtlo Bahadur Ycshvant M. Kelkar. iTlie names of numerous other 
contributors both in and out of Government service who gave help in 
compiling information connected with their districts have been shewn in 
the body of each District Statistical Account. Of these the learned 
and most ungrudging assistance received from Dr. J. Gcrson DaCunha 
,of Bombay requires special recognition. 

The third main source of preparation was the Compiler's head- 
quarters office. Through the interest which Mr. Francis Cliaijman 
took in the Gazetteer the Compiler was able ' to secure the services 
as Assistant of Rao Bahadur Bhimbhhi Kirpdrdm who was Head 
Accountant in the Kaira Treasury when the Statistical Account of 
Kaira was under preparation in 1874. Mr. Bhimbhdi’s minute 
knowledge of administrative detail, his power of asking for information 
in the form least troublesome to district establishments, and of 
checking the information received, together with his talent for directing 
the work- at head-quarters formed one of the most important elements 
in the success of the Gazetteer arrangements. Besides to the interest 
taken by Mr. Francis Chapman the Gazetteer owed much to the advice 
and to the support of Sir AY. M'. Hunter, who, in spite of the delay 
and expense which it involved, secured the full record of the survey and 
other details in which the Bombay revenue system is specially rich. 

In addition to Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai, the members of the 
Compiler’s office whose work entitles them almost to a place among 
contributors are : Rao Siiheb Krishnarao Narsinh, who drafted 
many of the Land Revenue and Survey Histories ; the late Mr. Ganesh 
Bhikdji Gunjikar, B.A., who drafted many .of the Political Histories; 
the late Mr. A'aikunthram 'iManmathrum hlelita, B.A., and Rao 
Bahadur Iteharam Bhagvandas, B.A., who drafted many articles 
on Description, Production, Agriculture- Capital, and Trade ; Mr. 
K. Raghuuatliji svho prepared many of the fullest caste accounts ; 
Mr. Ratiram Durgaram, B.A., wdio drafted many papers on i)laces 
of interest; and Messrs. Yeshvant Nilkanth and Mahadev G. 
Nadkarni who drafted many of the sections on Population, Agriculture, 
Capital, and Trade. 

Other officers of Government who have had an important share in 
the satisfactory completion. of the Gazetteer are ; Mr. J. Kingsmill the 
former and Air. Framroz Rustamji the present Superintendent of the 
Government Central Press and Air. T. E. Coleman the Head Examiner, 
whose unfailing watchfulness has detected many a mistake. Air. MTaite 
tlu! late Superintendent of the Photozincographic Press and Air. T. 
LeAIesurier the present Superintendent ha\ e supplied a set of most 
handy, clear, and accurate maps. 
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A further means adopted for collecting information was the prepara- 
tion of papers on the different social, economic, and religious subjects 
which had proved of interest in preparing the earliest District Statistical 
Accounts. Between ISTd and 1880 forty-nine question papers which 
are given as an Apfiendix to the GeneraMnd ex Volume were from time 
to time printed and circulated. The answers received to these papery 
added greatly to the fullness and to the local interest of all the later 
Statistical Accounts. 

The Stat’.st'.cal Accounts of the eighteen British districts and 
eighty-two Native States of the Bombay Presidency, together with 
the Materials towards a Statistical Account of the Town and Island 
of Bombay extend over thirty-three Volumes and 17,800 pages. In 
addition to these ^Statistical Accounts 475 articles were prepared in 
1877-78 for the Imperial Gazetteer. 

JAMES MACNABB CAMPBELL. 

Snmhoy, C-UBtonis Ilouse, ) 

soth May me. f 



HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 



This Volume contains the Articles named below : 

I. — Early History of Gujarat (b.c. 319 - a.d. 1301), — From 
materials prepared by the late Pandit Bhagyanlal Indraji, 
Ph.D., completed with the help of A. M. T. Jackson, 
Esquire, M,A., of the Indian Civil Service. 

II. — History OF Gujarat, Musalman Period (a.d. 1297- 1760). — 
Prepared by the late Colonel J. W. Watson, Indian Staff 
Corps, former Political Agent of Kathidvada, with additions 
by Khan Sdheb Fazlnllah Lutfullah Faridi of Surat. 

HI. — History of Gujarat, Maratha Period (a.d. 1760-1819). — 
By J. A. games, Esquire, C.S*.!.. Late of Her Majesty’s 
Bombay Civil Service. 

IV. — Disturbances in Gujar.vt (a.d. 1857-18.59). — By L, R. 
Ashbiu'ner, Esquire. C.S. I., Late of Her Majesty’s Bombay 
Civil Service. 


Appexdwes : 

I. — The Death of Siiltau Bahitdur, 

If. — The Hill Fort of Mandn. 

Ill — BhiiHual or Shriinal, 

IV, — Java and Cambodia, 

V, — Arab Ilcferonccs. 

\'I — Greek Eci’eiencc,.; • 

.1AM ES M. CAMPBELL. 
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The Valabhis (a.d. i09 - 7';'!) : 
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Valabhi and the Gehlots : The Valaa of Kathiavada ; The 
Villas and KathL ; Descent from Kanaksen (a.d.' 150) ; Mewad 
and the Persians ; Valas ... ... ... ... ... 


The Cha'lukyas (a d. 634 - 740) ; 

JayasimhaA-armnian (ad. 666-093); firyah-aya Siladitya 
(heir'apparent) (a.d, 009 - Ool)-; Manitalaraja (.a.d. 098 - 731); 
Pulakesi Janiisraya (.vo-ISti); BuddhavariuTiian (a.d. 713?); 
Nagavarddhana; ChtdukyaTree . ... ... ... 

The Gurjjaras (a.d. 580-80?) ; 

Copperplates; Gurjiara Tree ; Dadda I. (c. 585 - 005 A.D.); 
Jayahhata I. Vitairiga (c. 005-020 a.d); Dadda If. Pra.s'iln- 
taniga (c. 620 - 650 A d ) ; Jayahhata 11. (c. 050-675 a.d.); 
Dadda HI. Bahusahaya (c. 675 - 70 ii) ; Jayahhata HI. (c. 704- 
734 a.d.) ( 


The Ra'shtraku'tas (a.d. 743- 974) : 

Origin; Xante; Hlily Dynasty (a.d. 450 - .500) ; The mai 
Dynasty (a.d. 630- 97l’): Kashtrakiita Family Tree (a.d. 030 
972) ; Copperplates; Kakka II. (a. is 747); Krishna .and Govind 
Dhruva I. (.\.D. 795) ; Govinda III. U.i 
800-808); Indra (a.d 808-812); Karka I. (a.d. 812-821) 
Dantiv.armnian (Heir Apparent); Govinda (a.d. 827- 833) 
Dhruva I. (a.d. 835 - 867) ; Akalavarsha (a.d. 867) ; Dhruva li 
(a.d. 867) ; Akalavarsha Krishna (a.d. 888) ; Main Line n 
stored (a.d. 888 - 974) ; Krishna AkalaA'arsha (a.d. 8S8 - 914) 
Indra Xttyamvarsha (a.d. Ill 4) 

The Mihiras or Mers (a.d. 470 - 900) : 

History; The Chndasamas (a.d. -900-940); The Jathvas 
The Mers ; White Hilnas ; Jhalas 
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97-106 

107-112 

113-118 
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THE KINGDOM OF ANAHILAVADA (A.D. 720-i300). 

The Cha'vada's (a.d. 720- 956) : page 

’Paiiclid,8ar (a.d. 788) ; Jayasekhara (a.d. 696) ; Vanaraja 
{a^ix 720 - 780 P) ; Founding of Anahilavada (a.d. 746 - 765) ; 
Vanarfja’s Installation ; His Image ; VanarAja’s Successors 
(a.d. 780-961); Togaraja (a.d. 806-84J); Kshemaraja 

(a.d. 841 - 880) ; Ghamnnda (a.d. 880 - 908) ; Ghagliada 

(a.d. 908 - 937) ; Chavada Genealogy ... ... ... 149-155 

•The Chaalukyas or Solankis (a.d. 961-1242)~ 

Authorities ; The name Chaulukya ; Mularaja (a.d. 961 - 
996); Ghamnnda (a.d. 997-1010) ; Duriabha(A.D. 1010 - 102'2) ; 

Bhima I. (a.d. 1022 - 1064) ; Mahmdd’s Invasion (a.d. 1024) ; 
Somanatha (a.d. 1024) ... ... ... ... ... .. 156-169 

Kama (a.d. 1064 - 1094) ; Siddharaja Jayasingha (a.d. 1094- 
1143)’ ■ ...-170-181 

Kumarap41a (a.d. 1143-1174); Ajayapala (1174- 1177); 

Mularija II. (a.d. 1177-1179).; Bhima II. (.v.d. 1179 - 1242) .. 182-197 

The Va'ghela’s (a.d. 1219-1304) : 

Arnor4ja (a.d. 1170-1200); Lavanapras4da (a.d. 1200- 
1233) ; Viradhavala (a.d. 1233- 1238) ; Visaladeva (a.d. 1243- 
1261); Arjunadeva (a.d. 1262- 1274); Sarafigadeva (a.d. 

1275 - 1296) ;■ Karnadeva (a.d. 1296 1 1304) ; Vdghela Gene- 
alogy .«•« ««• ••• *«• 198-206 


MUSALMAN PERIOD (A.D. 1297-1760). 
Introduction : 

Territorial Limits ; Sorath ; Kathiavada ; Under the Kings 
(a.d. 1403-1.573); Under the Mughals (.\,d. 1573- 1760); 
Condition of Gujarat (a.d. 1297-1802) ... ... ... 207-228 

Early Musalma'n Governors (a.d. 1297 - 1403) : 

. Ala-ud-din Khilji Emperor (a.d. 1295 - 1315) ; Ulugh Khan 
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Governor (a.d. 1371) ; Farhat-ul-Mulk Governor (a.d. 1.376 - 
1391); Muhammad Tughlak II. Emperor (a.d. 1391-139.3); 

Zafar Khan Governor (a.d. 1391-1403) ... ... ...229-233 

Ahmeda'b'ald Kings (a.d. 1403 - 1573) : 

Muhammad I. (.a.d. 1403-1404) ; Muzaffar (.a.d. 1407 - 1419) ; 
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Sikandar (a.d. 1526) ; Mahmiid II. (a.d. 1526) ; Bahadur 
(a.d. 1527 - 1536) ; Portuguese intrigues (a.d. 1526) ; Khindesh 
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Fauladls; The Mirza.s (a.d. 1.571); Defeat of I’timad Khan ; 
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Mvgujz VirEitofs {i.d. 157-3- 175S). 
Emperor Akbar (a.d. 1 573 - 1605) ; 
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EARLY HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 


CHAPTER I. 

BOUNDARIES AND NAME. 

The portion of the Bombay Presidency known. as Gujarat fills the 
north-east comer of the coast of Western India. 

On the west is the Arabian Sea ; on the north-west is the GuK 
of Catch. To the north lie the Little Ran and the Sieved desert ; 
to the north-east Abu and other outliers of the Aravali range. The 
east is guarded and limited by rough forest land rugged in the 
north with side spurs of the Vindhyas, more open towards the central 
natural highway from Baroda to Ratlam, and southwards again rising 
and roughening into the northern offshoots from the main range of 
the Sdtpudds. The southern limit is uncertain. History somewhat 
doubtfully places it at the Tdpti. Language carries Gujarat about 
a hundred miles further to Balsar and Pardi where wild forest- 
covered hills from the nofth end of the Sahyddri range stretch west 
almost to the sea. 

The province includes two parts, Mainland Gujardt or Gurjjara- 
rSshtra and Peninsular Gujarat the Saur^ishtra of ancient, the Kdthia- 
vdda of modern history. To a total area of about 72,000 square miles 
Mainland Gujarat with a length from north to south of about 
280 miles and a breadth from east to west varying from fifty to 1 50 
miles contributes 45,000 square miles : and Peninsular Gujarat with 
a greatest length from north to south of 155 miles and from east to 
west of 200 miles contributes about 27,000 square miles. To a 
population of about 9,2-50,000 Mainland Gujardt contributes 
6,900,000 and the Peninsula about 2,350,000. 

The richness of Mainland Gujarat the gift of the Sabarmati Mahi 
Narbada and Tapti and the goodliness of much of Saurashtra the 
Goodly Land have from before the beginning of history continued to 
draw strangers to Gujarat both as conquerors and as refugees. 

By sea probably came some of the half-mythic Yadavas (b.c. 1500 - 
500) ; contingents of Yavanas (b.c. 300 - a.d. 100) including Greeks 
Baktrians Parthians and Skythians ; the pursued Parsis and the 
pursuing Arabs (.\.d. 600-800); hordes of Sanganian pirates 
(a.d. 900 - 1200) ; Parsi and Navdyat Musalman refugees from Khulagu 
Khdn’s devastation of Persia (a.d. 1250 - 1300) ; Portuguese and 
rival Turks {.a.d. 1500 - 1600) ; Arab and Persian Gulf pirates (a.d. 
1600 - 1700) ; African Arab Persian and Makran soldiers of fortune 
(a.d. 1500 - 1800); Armenian Dutch and French traders (a.d. 1600 - 
1750) ; and the British (a.d. 1750 - 1812). By land from the north 
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have come the Skythians and Huns (b.c. 200 - A.D. 500), the Gurjjaras 
(A.D. 400 - 600), the early Jadejas and Kathis (a.D. 750 - 900), wave 
on Avave of Afghan Turk IMoghal and other noi-thern iliisalmans 
(a.D. 1000 - 1500), and the later Jadejits and Katliis (a d. 1300 - 1.500) : 
From the north-east the prehistoric Aryans till almost modem times 
(a.D. 1100 -1200) continued to .send settlements of Northern 
Brahmans : and since the thirteenth centui’y have come Turk Afghan 
and iloghal Mnsalmans : From the cast have come the Mauryans 
(li.c. 300), the half - Sky thian Kshatrapas (n.c. 100 - A. i). 300), 
the Guptas (a.d. 380), the "Gurjjars (a.d. 400 - GOO), the Moghals 
(a.D. 1530), and the ^Marathas (a d. 1750) : And from the south 
the S'atakarnis (a.d. 100), the Chalukyas and Rashtrakutas (a.d. 
650 - 950), occasional Mu.salmdn raiders (a.d. 1400 - 1600), the 
Portuguese (a.d. 1500), the Marathas (a.d. 1600-1700), and the 
British (a.d. 1780 - 1820). 

The name Gujarat is from the Prakrit Gujjara-ratta, the Sanskrit 
of Avhich is Gurjjara-rashtra that is the country of the Gujjaras or 
Gurjjaras. In Sanskrit books and inscriptions tlio name of the 
province is Avritteri Gurjjara-mandala and Gurjjara-des'a the 
land of the Gurjjaras or Gurjjaras. The Gurjjaras are a foreign 
tribe aaFo passing into India from the north-Avcst gradually spread 
as far south as Khdndesh and Bombay Gujarat. The present 
Gujars of the Panjab and North-West Provinces prcser\'e more of 
their foreign traits than the Gujar .settlers further to the south 
and cast. Though better-looking, the Punjab Gujars in language 
dress and calling so closely resemble their associates the Juts or 
Juts as to suggest that the Gvo tribes entered India about the same 
time. Their present distribution shows tliut the Gujars spread 
further cast and south than the Jats. Tlio eurlie.st Gujar settlements 
seem to haAe been in tlic Panjab and Nortli-AVcst ProA’inccs from 
the Indus to 3Iathura Avhere thev' still diiler greatl\’ in di’ess and 
language from most other inhabitants. From Hathura the Gujars 
seem to have passed to East Rajputana and from there by Avay of 
Kotah and Mandasor to Mdlwa, Avhero, thougli their original character 
IS considerably altered, the Gujars of ilahva still remember that their 
ancestors came from the Doab betAveen the Ganges and the Jamna. 
In MalAva they spread as far east as Bhilsa and Saharanpur. From 
MdlAva they passed south to Khlndesh and Avest probably by the 
Katlam-Dohad route to the pro\inco of Gujariit. 

Like the modern Ahirs of KathiaAuada the Gujars seem to have 
een a ri c of cattle-rearers husbandmen and soldiers Avho accom- 
panie some conqueror and subsequcntlA' Avere pushed or spread for- 
occasion arose or necessity coinpelled. In the absence of 
thnt All w locality of their settlements suggest 

USe time Kanishka (a.d. 78 - 106) in 

Avhich ^ settled as far east as Mathura to 

Malwa, and' Gt^-^Jaft' provS’ce^Ml"' M ^pja^enRy 
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subjugated by the Guptas. iL seems probable that iii reward for their 
share in the Gupta conquests the leading Gujars were allotted fiefs 
and territories which in the declining power of tbeir Gupta overlords 
they afterwards (a.d. 450 - 550) turned into independent kingdoms. 

The earliest definite reference to a kingdom of North Indian 
Gujars is about a.d. 890 when the Kashmir king S'ankaravarinan sent 
an expedition against the Gurjjara king Alakhana and defeated him. 
As the price of peace Alakhdna offered the coimtry called Takkades'a. 
This Takkades'a^ appears to be the same as the Tschkia of Iliuen 
Tsiang“ (a.d 630 -640) who puts it between the Biyas on the east 
and the Indus on the west thus including nearly the whole Panjab. 
The tract surrendered by Alakhana was probably the small territory 
to the east of the Chinab as the main possessions of xllakhana must 
have lain further west between the Chinab and the Jehlam, where 
lie the town of Gujarat and the country still called Gujar-des'a the 
land of the Gujars;^ 

A.S early as the sixth and seventh centuries records 'prove the 
existence of two independent Gurjjara kingdoms in Bombay Gujarat 
one in the north the other in the south of the pro\duce. The 
Northern kingdom is mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh 
i century under the name Kiu-c!ie-lo. He writes : ‘ Going north 
from the country of Valabhi 1<S00 li (300 miles) we come to the 
kingdom of Kiu-che-lo. This country is about 5000 li in circuit, 
the capital, which is called Pi-lo-mo-lo, is 30 li or so round. 
The produce of the soil and the manners of the people resemble 
those of Saurdshtra. The king is of the Kshatriya caste. He is 
just twenty years old.’ ^ Hiuen Tsiang’s Kiu-che-lo is apparently 
Gurjjara, the capital of which Pi-lo-mo-lo is probably Bhilmal or 
Bhiumal, better known as S'rimal.^ Though Hiuen Tsiang calls 
the king a Kshatriya he was probably a Gujar who like the later 
S outhern Gujars claimed to be of the Kshatriya race. 


' RAja Tarangiiii (Calc. Edition), V. 1.50, 1-35 ; Cunningham's Archeological .Survc> , 
II. 8. An earlier but vaguer reference occurs about the end of the sixth century in 
Balia’s Sriharshacharita, p. 274, quoted in Ep. lud. I. 67IT, ivhcrc Prablnikarai ar- 
dhaua of Tiu'uiesar the fatlier of the great S'ri Harsha is said to have waged ivar with 
several races of whom the Gurjaras are one. 

■- Beal's Buddhist Records of the Western World, I. 165 note 1, 

^ Cunningham’s Archa’ological Survey, II. 71. 

^ Beal's Buddhist Records. II. 270. 

■' This identification was first made by the late Col. J. W. Watson, I.S.C. Ind. 
Ant. VI. 63. Bhiiinuil or Bhilnuil also called STimal, is an old town about thirty 
miles north. cast of Abu, north latitude 25’ 4' east longitude 71’ 14'. General 
Cunningham (Ancient Geography of India, 313) and Trofessor Beal (Buddhist 
Records, II. 270) identify Ri-lo.mo-lo with Biilmer or B.idamera (north latitude 71’ 
10' east longitude 26’ O’) in the Jodhpur State of West RAjputiiua. This identifica- 
tion is unsatisfaetoiy. Baliner is a small town on the slope of a hill in an arid tract 
with no vestige of antiquity. Hiuen 'Tsiang notes that the produce of the soil and 
the manners of the people of Pi-lo-ino lo resemble those of Simishtra. This descrip- 
tion is uusuited to so arid a tract as surrounds BAlmer ; it would apply well to the 
fertile neighfiourhood of Bhilmal or Bhium.il. Since it is closely associated with 
Juzr that is Gurjjara the A1 BailAiman of the Arabs (.\, u. 730, Elliot's History, 1. 
|442) may be Bhilmal. A Jaiii writer (Ind. Ant. XIX. 233) mentions BhilmAl as the 
"seat of king Bhiniaseiia and as connected with the origin of the Gadhia coinage. 
The date Bhinmal in a M.S. of A.i). 906 (Ditto, page 35) suggests it was then a seat 
•ug under the Gurjjaras. 'The prince of S'rimil is mentioned (Ibis MAI6, 1. 68J 
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4. EARLY GUJARAT. 

The Southern Gurjjara kingdom in Gujarat, whose capital was at 
Ndndipuri, perhaps the modern N andod the capital of the Rajpipla 
State, flourished from a.d. 589 to a.d. 735.^ The earlier inscriptions 
describe the Southern Gurjjaras as of the Gurjjara Vans'a. Later 
they ceased to call themselves Gurjjaras and traced their genealogy 
to the Puranic king Karna. 

From the fourth to the eighth century the extensive tract of Central 
Gujarat between the North and South Gurjjara kingdoms was ruled by 
the Valabhis. The following reasons seem to show that the Yalabhi 
dynasty were originally Gujars. Though it is usual for inscriptions 
to give this information none of the many Yalabhi copper-plates 
makes any reference to the Yalabhi lineage. Nor does any 
inscription state to what family Senapati Bhatarka the founder of 
the dynasty belonged. Hiuen Tsiang describes the Yalabhi king 
as a Kshatriya and as marrying with the kings of Malwa and Kanauj. 
The Yalabhi king described by Hiuen Tsiang is a late member 
of the dynasty who ruled when the kingdom had been greatly 
extended and when the old obscure tribal descent may have been 
forgotten and a Kshatriya lineage invented instead. Intermarriage 
with Mjilwa and Kanauj can be easily explained. Rajputs have never 
been slow to connect themselves by marriage with powerful rulers. 

The establishment of these three Gujar kingdoms implies that 
the Gurjjara tribe from Northern and Central India settled in large 
numbers in Gujardt. Several Gujar castes survive in Gujarat. 
Among them are Gujar Yanias or traders, Gujar Sutars or carpen- 
ters, Gujar Sonis or goldsmiths, Gujar Kumbhdrs or potters, and 
Gmar Salats or masons. All of these arc Gujars who taking to 
different calhngs have formed separate castes. The main Gujar 
underlayer are the Lewas and Kadwas the two leading divisions of 
the important class of Gujardt Kaiibis. The word Kanbi is from the 
Sanskrit Kutumbin, that is one possessing a family or a house. 
From ancient times the title Kutumbin has been prefixed to the 
names of cultivators." This practice still obtains in parts of the 
N orth-W^est Provinces where the peasant proprietors arc addressed 
as Grihasthas or householders. As cattle-breeding not cultivation 
was thc original as it still is the characteristic calling of many North 
Indian Gujars, those of the tribe who settled to cultivation came to 
bo specially known as Kutumbin^r householders. Similarly Deccan 
surnames show that many tribes of wandering cattle-owners settled 
as householders and are now known as Kunbis.* During the last 


.as accompanying llula Rtfja Solankhi (a.d. 942 - 997) in an expedition against Sorath. 
A1 Birum (A D 1030, feachaii s Edn., I,lo3, 26/) refers to Bhillamala between Multdn 
and Anhilav.tda, As late as a.d. 1611 Nichoks Ufflet, an English traveUer f rnm A 

wall 301).“otices “Beelmahl L havkg an ^el^ 

^ 1 - ■ • miles) round with many hne tanks goingto ruin.” The imnortant 

sub-divisionsof upper class Gujarat Hindus who take their nam^fr^m it showSil 
to have been a great centre of population 

3 A Ndsik, page 604. Bombiiy Arch. Survey Sep. Number X 38, 
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twenty years the settlement as Kunbis in Khandesh of tribes of Chapter I. 
wandering Wanjdra herdsmen and grain-carriers is an example of The Name. 
the change through which the Gujardt Kanbis and the Deccan 
Kunbis passed in early historic times. 

Besides resembling them in appearance and in their skill both as Gujars, 
husbandmen and as cattle-breeders the division of Gujarat Kanbis 
into Lewa and Kadwa seems to correspond with the division of 
Malwa Gujars into D^ha and Karad, with the Lewa origin of the 
East Khandesh Gujars^ and with the La wi tribe of Pan jab Gujars. 

The fact that the head-quarters of the Lewa Kanbis of Gujarat is in 
the central section of the province known as the Charotar and 
formerly under Valabhi supports the view that the founder of 
Valabhi power was the chief leader of the Gujar tribe. That nearly 
a fourth of the whole Hindu population of Gujarat are Lewa and 
Kadwa Kanbis and that during the sixth seventh and eighth centuries 
three Gujar chiefs divided among them the sway of the entire 
province explain how the province of Gujarat came to take its name 
from the tribe of Gujars.^ 


1 Tfiough the identitication of the Valabhis as Gurjjaias may uot bo certain, in 
inscriptions noted below both the OhAvadds and the Solankis are called Gurjjara kings. 
The Gurjjara origin of either or of both these dynasties may be questioned. The 
name Gurjjara kings may imply no more than that they ruled the Gurjjara country. 
At the same time it was under the Chitvadds that Gujarat got its name. Though 
to A1 Biruni (a.d. 10-2O) Gujardt still meant part of Edjputdna, between a.d. 760 and 
950 the name Gurjjaras’ laud passed as far south as the territory connected with 
Anhilvdda and Vadnagara that is probably as far as the Mahi. As a Kdstrakuta 
copperplate of A.D. 888 (S. 810) (lud. Ant. XIII. 69) brings the Konkan as far north 
as Vanav on the TApti the extension of the name Gujardt to Ldta south of the Mahi 
seems to have taken place under Musalindu rule, fliis southern application is still 
somewhat incomplete. Even now the people of Surat both Hindus and Musalmans 
when they visit Pattan (Anhilvdda) and Ahmadab^ speak of going to Gujarat, and the 
Ahmaddbad section of the Ndgar Brahmans still call their Surat caste-brethren by 
the name of Kunka^s that ia of the Koukau. 
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CHAPTEll 11. 

ANCIENT DIVISIONS- 

Fuoir ancient times the present province of Gujarat consisted of 
three divisions Anartta, Surashtra, and Lfita. xY^nartta seems to have 
been Northern Gujarat, as its capital nas Anandapura the modern 
Yadanagara or Chief City, which is also called Anarttapuiad Both 
these names were in use even in the times of the Valubhi kings 
(a. D. -500-770).' According to the popular story, in each of the four 
cycles or yugas xCnandapura or Yadanagara had a different name, 
Chainatkiirapura in the first or Satya-ynga, Anarttapura in the second 
or Tretil-yuga, Anandapura in the third or D\apara-yuga, and 
Vriddba-nagara or Yadanagar in tlic fourth or Knli-yuga. The first 
nunio is fabulous. The city does not seem to have ever been known 
by so strange a title. Of the two x^narttapura and Anandapura the 
former is the older name, while tlie latter may be its proper name or 
perhaps an adaptation of tlic older name to give the meaning City 
of Joy. The fourth Yriddha- nagara meaning the old city is a 
Sanskritizod form of the still current Yadnagar, the Old or" Great 
City. In the G irndr inscription of Kshatrapa Rudradaman (a.n. 1-50) 
the mention of Anartta and Surashtra as separate provinces subject 
to the ruhla% a r iceroy of J unfigadii agrees with the view that xY.nartta 
was part of Gujarat close to Kathiavad.i. In some Puranas Anartta 
appears a.s the name of the whole 2n•o^ inco including Surashtra, with 
its capital at the well known .shrine of iJwarika, In other pas.sages 
Duarika and Prabhas arc both mentioned as in Surashtra which 
would seem to show that Surashtra w;is tlicn part of xVuarlta as 
Kathiavada is now part of Gujarat. 

Hurashfra the land of tiio Gus. afterwards Saiiskritizcd into 
bauiaslitra the Goodly Land, preserves its name in Sorath the 
southein part of Ivathia^ada. The name appears as Surashtra in the 
Mahabhaiata and Panini s Ganapatha, in Pudradainan’s (a.d. 
1-jU) and Skundagupta s (a.d. 4-jG) Giniar inscriptions, and in .several 
4 alabhi copper-plates. Its Prakrit form appears as Suratha in the 
A asik inscription of Gotamiputra Ia.i). 150) and in later Prdkrit as 
Suraththa in the Tirthakalpa of Jinaprabhfi.suri of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth ceihury.^ Its earlie.st foreign mention is perhaps Strabo’s 
( B.c. oO - A.n. 20) Saraostus and Pliny’.s (a.d. 70) Oratura. ‘ Ptolemy 


' -jir (Jun.-igadh Kilitiou), 1:1, 32, .3.",, ISo, 2S9, 33-’ 

'Die .Ahii.a gr.uUb (Imli.-in Auti.iuaiy, \T1. 73, 77) datod Valablii 33U md -’-t? 
(.I.a.mo-Uoli) arc both to the same dkn™ wlio in the am a i ^ -V i”"*' 
mi Anally of Aiiarttapma and in the a.v. 65>J grant .as'trrHn.all? of Giandmlmr'' 

burarhiha district i.-, a lo\ely mountain named l/jjiuto (dirnar) 

^ Hamiltoa and Falconer's Strabo, II. 2o2 ■ 233 ; Pliny’s Natural H: ' % 
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the great Egyptian geographer (a.d. 150) and the Greek author of the Chapter II. 
Periplus (a.d. 2 10) both call it Surastrene.^ The Chinese pilgrim Ancient 
HiuenTsiang (a.d. GOO -6 10) mentions Yalabhi then large and famous Division 
and Surashtra as separate kingdoms." 

Lata is South Gujarat from the Mahi to the Tapti. The name 
Lata docs not appear to be Sanskrit. It has not been found in 
the Mahabharata or other old Sanskrit ivorks, or in the cave or other 
inscriptions before the third century a.d., probably because the 
Puranas include in Aparanta the whole western seaboard south of 
the Narbada as far as Goa. Still the name Lata is old. Ptolemy 
(a.d. 150) uses the form Larike" apparently from the Sanskrit 
Lataka. Vatsyayana in his Kama-Siitra of the tliird ccntiuy 
A.d. calls it Lata : describes it as situated to the west of Valwa; 
and gives an account of several of the customs of its peo 2 de.‘ In 
Sanskrit writings and in.seriptions later than the third century the 
name is frequently found. In the sixth century the great astronomer 
Varahamihira mentions the country of Lata, and the name also 
appears as Lata in an Ajanta and in a Mandasor inscription of the fifth 
century.® It is common in the later inscriptions (a.d. 700- 1200) 
of the Chdlukya Gurjara and Rashtrakuta kings” as well as in the 
writings of Arab travellers and historians between the eighth and 
twelfth centuries.' 

The name Lata appears to be derived from some local tribe, perliaps 
the Lattas, who, as r and I are commonly used for each otlier, may 
possibly be the well known Rfishtrakutas since their great king 
Amoghavarsha (a.d. 851 - 870) calls the name of the dynasty Ratta. 

Lattalura the original city of the Rattas of Saundatti and Belgaum 
may have been in Lata and may have given it.s name to the country 
and to the dynasty.'^ In this connection it is interesting to note that 
the country between Broach and Dhar in Malwa in ivliich arc the 
towns of Bagh and Tanda is still called Riltha. 


' Bertius’ Ptolemy, VII. I; McC'midle’s l\TipIus, IIS. The Poviplui dotoiU 
regarding Indo-Skythi.v, Burastreiic, and Ujjain are iii agreement with the late date 
(a.d. 247) which Keiuaud (Indian Anthjuaiy of Dec. 1S79 pp. 430-338) and Burnell 
(8. lud. Val. 47 note 3) assign to its author. 

- Hiuen Tsiaug's Valabhi kingdom was probably tlie same as the modern Oohil- 
v.ida, which Jiuapr.abli.isuri in his M'atrmijaj'a-kalpa calls the Valhika-Visaa. 

‘‘ Bcrtius’ rtulemy, VII. 1. ■* Vi'itsyiiy.aii.a Sutra, Chap. If. 

Arch. iS'ur. of We.stcrn India, IV. 127. I he (Mandasor iuscrijition (a.d. 437-.3S) 
mentions silk weavers from Lat-avishaya. Fleet’s Corpus Ins. Ind. III. SO. 
The writer (Ditto, SI) describes Liira as green-hilled, pleasing witli choice liowcr- 
burdened tree?, with temples vihdras and asseinldy halls of the gods. 

'< lud. Ant. XIII. 1.77. 1.7S, 1G3, 180, ISS, 1!)6, 19!), 204. 

~ Elliot’s History, I. 37S. C'omii.are Lassen in lud. Aut. XIV. 32.'. 
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CHAPTER III. 

LEGENDS. 

The oldest Puranic legend regarding Gujarat appears to be that 
of the holy king Anartta son of S'aryati and grandson of Manu. 
Anartta had a son named Revata, who from his capital at Kusasthali 
or Dwarika governed the country called Anartta. Revata had a 
hundred sons of whom the eldest was named Raivata or Kakudmi. 
Raivata had a daughter named Revati who was married to Baladeva 
of Kus'asthali or Dwdrik^, the older brother of Krishna. Regarding 
Revati’s marriage with Baladeva the Puranic legends tell that 
Raivata went with his daughter toBrahmd in Brahma-loka to take 
his advice to whom he should give the girl in marriage. When 
Raivata arrived Brahm^ was listening to music. As soon as the music 
was over Raivata asked Brahmd to find the girl a proper bridegroom. 
Brahmd told Raivata that during the time he had been waiting his 
kingdom had passed away, aud that he had better marry his 
daughter to Baladeva, born of Vishnu, who was now ruler of 
Dwdrika.^ This story suggests that Raivata son of Anartta lost his 
kingdom and fled perhaps by sea. That after some time during 
which the Yadavas established themselves in the country, Raivata, 
called a son of Revata but probably a descendant as his proper name 
is Kakudmi, returned to his old territory and gave his daughter in 
marriage to one of the reigning Yadava dynasty, the Yadavas taking 
the girl as representing the dynasty that had preceded them. The 
story about Brahmfl and the passing of ages seems invented to explain 
the long period that elapsed between the flight and the return. 

Tlie next Puranic legends relate to the establishment of the Yadava 
kingdom at Dwfirika. The founder and namegiver of the Yadava 
dynasty was Yadu of whoso family the Puranas give very detailed 
information. The family seems to have split into several branches 
each taking its name from some prominent member, the chief of 
them being Vrishni, Kukkura, Bhoja, S^atvata, Andhaka, Madhu, 
S'urasena, and Dasarha. S'atvata was thirty-seventh from Yadu 
and in his branch were born Devaki and Vasudeva, the parents of the 
great Yadava hero and god Krishna. It was in Krishna’s time that 
the Yadavas had to leave their capital Mathura and come to Dwarikfi. 
This was the result of a joint invasion of Mathurd on one side by a 


1 The Vishnu Purina (Ania iv. Chap. i. Verse 19 to Chap. ii. Verse 2) gives the 
longest account of the legend. The Bhdgavata Purina (Skanda ix. Chap. lii. Verse 
16-36) gives almost the same account. The Matsya Purina (Chap. xii. Verse 22 -24) 
dismisses the story in two verses. See also Harivan^a, X. ' 
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legendary Deccan hero Kdlayavana and on the other hy Jarasandha 
the powerful king of Magadha or Behar, who, to avenge the death 
of his brother-in-law^ Kansa killed by Krishna in fulfilment of a 
prophecy, is said to have invaded the Yadava territory eighteen 
times. 

According to the story Kalayavana followed the fugitive Krishna 
and his companions as far as Surashtra where in a mountain cave he 
was burnt by fire from the eye of the sleeping sage Muchakunda 
whom he had roused believing him to be his enemy Krishna. 
According to the Harivansa the fugitive Yadavas quitting Mathura 
-went to the Sindhu countrj^ and there established the city of Dwarika 
on a convenient site on the sea shore making it their residence.^ 
Local tradition says that the Yadavas conquered this part of the 
country by defeating the demons who held it. 

The leading Yadava chief in Dwfirika wasUgrasena, and IJgrasena’s 
throe chief supporters were the families of Yadu, Bhoja, and 
Andhaka. As the entire peninsula of Kathiavada was subject to them 
the Yadavas used often to make pleasure excursions and pilgrimages 
to Prabhas and Girnar. Krishna and Baladeva though not yet 
rulers held high positions and took part in almost all important 
matters. They were in specially close alliance with their paternal 
j aunt’s sons the Pandava brothers, kings of Hastinapura or Delhi 
I Of the two sets of cousins Krishna and Arjuna were on terms of 
the closest intimacy. Of one of Arjuna’s visits to Kathiavada the 
Mahabhiirata gives the following details : ' Arjuna after having visited 
other holy places arrived in Aparfinta (the western seaboard) whence 
he went to Prabhas. Hearing of his arrival Krishna marched to 
Prabhas and gave Arjuna a hearty welcome. From Prabhils they 
came together to the Kaivataka hill which Krishna had decorated 
and where he entertained his guest with music aud dancing. From 
Girnar they went to Dwarika driving in a golden car. The city was 
adorned in honour of Arjuna ; the streets were thronged with 
multitudes; and the members of the Vrishiii, Bhoja, and Andhaka 
families met to honour Krishna’s guest.’ 

Some time after, against his elder brother Baladcva’s desire, Krishna 
I helped Arjuna to carry off Krishna’s sister Subhadra, with whom 
[Arjuna had fallen in love at a fair in Girnar of which the 
[ ^laliabharata gives the following description : ‘ A gathering of the 
Yadavas chiefly the Yrishnis and Andhakas took place near 
Raivataka. The hill and the country round were rich with fine rows 
of fruit trees and large mansions. There w'as much dancing singing 
jand music. The princes of the Vrishni family were in handsome 
I carriages glistening with gold. Hundreds and thousands of the 
jK,people of Junagadh with their families attended on foot and in 
I vehicles of various kinds. Baladeva with his wife Revati moved 
about attended by many Gandharvas. IJgrasena was there with his 
thousand queens and musicians. Samba and Pradyumna attended 


' Compare M^hdbh. II, 
married to Kan-sa. 

- Hari-vansa, XXXV. - CXII. 
B 1397—2 


13,594ff. JarAsandha’s sisters Asti and Pripti were 
3 Mahibhdrata Adiparva, chaps. 218 ■ 221. 
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in holiday attire and looked like gods. Many Yddavas and others 
were also present with their wives and musicians.’ 

Some time after this gathering Subhadrd came to Girnar to 
worship and Arjuna carried her off. Eventually Vasudeva and 
Baladeva consented and the runaways were married with due 
ceremony. The large fair still held in Magh (February - March) 
in the west Girnar valley near the modem temple of Bhavanath is 
perhaps a relic of this great Yddava fair. 

The Yddava occupation of Bwarika was not free from trouble. 
When Krishna was at HastiniLpura on the occasion of the Rdjasuya 
sacrifice performed by Yudhishthira, S'alva king of Mrittikavati in 
the country of S'aubha led an army against Dwarika. lie slew many 
ef the Dwarika garrison, plundered the city and withdrew unmolested. 
On his return Krishna learning of Salva’s invasion led an army 
against S'Mva. The chiefs met near the seashore and in a pitched 
battle S'dlva was defeated and killed.^ Family feuds brought Yadava 
supremacy in Dwarika to a disastrous end. The final family 
struggle is said to have happened in the thirty-sixth year after 
the war of the Mahdbharata, somewhere on the south coast of 
KathiiLvada near Prabhas or Somnath Pdtan the great place of 
Brahmanical pilgrimage. On the occasion of an eclipse, in obedience 
to a proclamation issued by Krishna, the Yadavas and their families 
went from Dwarika to Prabhas in state well furnished with dainties, 
animal food, and strong drink. One day on the sea shore the leading 
Yddava chiefs heated with wine began to dispute. They passed 
from words to blows. Krishna armed with an iron rod* struck 
every one he met, not even sparing his own sons. Many of the 
chiefs were killed. Baladeva fled to die in the forests and Krishna 
was slain by a hunter who mistook him for a deer. When he saw 
trouble was brewing Krishna had sent for Arjuna. Arjuna arrived to 
find Dwarika desolate. Soon after Arjuna’s arrival Vasudeva died 
and Arjuna performed the funeral ceremonies of Vasudeva Baladeva 
and Krishna whose bodies he succeeded in recovering. When the 
funeral rites were completed Arjuna started for Indraprastha in 
Upper India with the few that were left of the Yadava families. 


' MahAbhdrata Vanaparva, Chap. xiv. - xxii. Skanda x. MrittikSvati the capital 
of S'Alva cannot be identified. The name of the cnuntry sounds like S'vabhra in 
Eudradiman’s Uirndr inscription, which is apparently part of Charotar or South 
Ahmadabad. A trace of the old word perhaps remains in the river Sdbhramati 
the modern Sdbarmati. The fact that S'dlva passed from Mrittik.avati along the sea 
shore would seem to show that part of the seaboard south of the Mahi was included 
in S'alva’s territory. Dr. Buhler (ind. Ant. VII 2«:l) described Pandit Bhagvanmi’s 
reading of S'vabhra as a bold conjecture. A further examination of the original 
convinced the Pandit that S'vabhra was the right reading. ° 

^ The following is the legend of Krishna’s iron Hail. Certain Yadava youths hopin<r 
toraisealaughattheexpenseofVisviimitraan.l other sages who had come to Dwiirik^ 
presented to them S4mba Krishna’s s.m dressed as a woman big witli child. The lads 
asked the sages to foretell to what the woman would give birth. The saoes replied • 

“"i™" rod w'hich will destroy the Yadava r.ice.’ 
Obedient to the sage’s prophecy Sdniba produced an iron rod. To avoid the ill effects 
of the prophecy kiiigUgraseiiahad the rod ground to powder and cast the powder into 
the sea. The poivler grew into the grass called .raka Typlia elephaiitina. It was 
this gws which Krisiina plucked in his rage and which in his hands turned into an iron 
nail. Tills ei aka grass gn.ws lively near the mouth of the Hiraiiya river of Prabhds. 
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chiefly women. On the way in his passage through the Panchanada^ 
or Panjab a body of Ahhiras attacked Arjuna with sticks and 
took several of Krishna’s wives and the widows of the Andhaka 
Yddava chiefs. After Arjuna left it the deserted Dwarika was 
swallowed by the sea.^ 
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* This suggests that as in early times the Great Ran was hard to cross tlie way 
from K4thrivada to Indraprastha or Delhi was by Kachch and Sindh and from Sindh 
by Mult4n and the Lower PanjAb. According to the BhAgavata Purina Krishna took, 
the same route when he first came from Indraprastha to DwAnkA. On the other 
hand these details may support the view that the head quarters of the historic 
Krishna were in the PanjAb. 

^ So far as is known neither GujarAt nor KathidvAda contains any record older, 
than the Girnar rock inscription of about b.c. 240 : The Great Kshatrapa Rudra. 
Daman’s (a.d. 139) inscription on the same rock has a reference to the Maurya RAja 
Chandragupta about B.c. 300. No local sign of Krishna or of his YAdavas remains. 

In the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, XX. XXI. and XXIl. Mr. Hewitt 
has recently attempted to trace the history of Western India back to B.c. 3000 
perhaps to as early as b.c. 6000. The evidence which makes so far-reaching a past 
probable is the discover}' of Indian indigo and muslin in Egyptian tombs of about 
B.c. 1700 (J. R. A. S. XX 206) ; and the proof that a trade m teak and in Sindhu or 
Indian muslins existed between Western India and the Euphrates mouth as far back 
as B.c. 3000 or even B.c. 4000 (J. R. A. S. X.X. 336, 337 and XXI. 204). According 
to Mr. Hewitt the evidence of the Hindu calendar carries the historical past of 
India into still remoter ages. The moon mansions and certain other details of the 
Hindu calendar seem to point to the Euphrates valley as the home of Hindu lunar 
astronomy. As in the Euphrates valley inscriptions of the Semitic king .Jargon of 
Sippara prove that in B c. 3750 moon-worship was already antiquated (J. R. A. S. 
XXL 326), and as the precession of the equinoxes points to about B.c. 4700 as the date 
of the introduction of the sun zodiac (Sayce's Uibbert Lectures, 398) the system of 
lunar mansions and months, if it came from the Euphrates valley, must have reached 
India before b.c. 47l)0. The trade records of the black-headed perhaps Dravidian- 
speaking Sumris of the Euphrates mouth prove so close relations with the peninsula 
of Sinai and Egypt as to make a similar connection with Western India probable 
as far back as b.c. 6000. (Compare Sayce’s Hibbert Lectures, 33 : J. R. A. S. 
XXI. 326.) Of the races of whose presence in GujarAt and the neighbourhood 
Mr. Hewitt finds traces the earliest is the same black-headed nmon-worshipping 
Sumri (Ditto). Next from Susiana in south-east Persia, the possessors of a lunar- 
solar calendar and therefore not liter than B.c. 4700 (J. K.A. S. XXI. 325, 327, 330), 
the trading bus or Sans, iu Hindu books known as Suvarnas, entered India by way 
of Balnclustan and settled at Patala in South Sindh. (J. R. A. S. XXI. 209.) 
With or soon after the .Sus c.ime from the north the cattle-herding sun-worshipping 
Sakas (.1. R. A. S. XXII. 333). The Sus and Sakas passed south and together 
settled ill Sur.ashtr.a and West Gujarat. At a date which partly from evidence con- 
nected with the e.arly Vedic hymiis {■!. R. A. S. XXIl. 466) partly from the early 
Babylonian use of the Sanskrit Sindhu for India IJ. E, A. S. X.XI. 309), Mr. Hewitt 
hoMs cannot be later than b.c. 3000 northern A'ryas entered Gujarat and mixing 
with the Sus and Sakas as ascetics traders and soldiers carried the use of .Sanskrit 
southwards. (J. R. A. S. XX. 343 ) Of other races who hebl sway in. Gujarat the 
earliest, perhaps about b c. 2000 since their power was shattered by Para^urama long 
before Mababliarata times (J. R. A, S. XXI. 209 - 266), were the snake- worshipping 
perhaps .Aocadian (Ditto, 266) Haihayas now represented by the Gouds and the Hal— 
hayas’ vassals the Yaidarbhas (Ditto, 209) a connection which is supported by trust- 
worthy Central Indian Uraon or Gond tradition that they once held GujarAt (Elliott's 
Races, N. W. P., I. lo4). Next to the Haihayas and like them, earlier than the 
MahabhAr.ata (say B.c. Io00-2000) Mr. Hewitt would place the widespread un-Aryan 
BhArats or BhArgavs (J. R. A. S. XXL 279 - 282, 286) the conquerors of the Haihayas 
(Ditto, 238). In early MahAbhArata times (say between B.C. 1000 and 800, Ditto 197 
and 203) the Bhirats were overcome by the very mixed race of the Bhojas and of 
Krishna’s followers the 'Vrishnis (Ditto, 2701. Perhaps about the same time the 
chariot-driving Gandharvas of Cutch (Ditto, 273) joined the Sus and Sakas, together 
passed east to Kosala beyond Benares, and were there established in strength at 
the time of Gautama Buddha (b.c. 530) (Ditto). To the later MahAbhArata times, 
perhaps about b.c. 400 (Ditto, 197- 271), Mr. Hewitt would assign the entrance 
into GujarAt of the Abhiras or Ahirs whom he identifies with the northern or 
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Skythian Abdrs. Mr. Hewitt finds the following places in Gujarat associated with 
those early races. Pdtala in South Sindh he (J. R. A. S. XXI. 209) considers the 
head-quarters of the Sus and Sakas. Another capital Prdgjyotisha which is 
generally allotted to Bengal he would (XXI. 206) identify with Broach. With 
the Vahlarbhas the vassals of the Haihayas he associates iSurparika, that is J^opara 
near Bassein, which he identifies (Ditto, 206) with the modem Suiat on the Tapti. 
He connects (Ditto, 26;>) the Bari>da river Vi&Waniitra and Yaidiirga the hill I’dvdgad 
with the same tribe. He finds a trace of the Bharats in Baroda and in Bharati an 
old name of the river Mahi (Ditto, 286) and of the same race under their name 
Bhdrgav in Broach (Ditto, 289). The traditional connection of the Bhojas with 
Dwarka is W’ell established. Finally Kdrpiisika a Mahabharata name for the shore of 
the Gulf of Cambay (Ditto, 209) may be connected with Kdrvdrj on the Karba<la 
about twenty miles above Broach one of the holiest Shaiv places in India. Though 
objection may be taken to certain of Mr. Hewitt’s identifications of Gnjanit places, 
and also to the extreme antiquity he would assign to the trade between India and 
the west and to the introduction of the system of lunar mansions, his compaiison of 
sacred Hindu books with the calendar and ritual of early Babylonia is of much interest. 
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After the destruction of the Td,davas a long blank occurs in 
the traditional history of Gujardt. It is probable that from its 
seaboard position, for trade and other purposes, many foreigners settled 
in Kdthiarada and South Gujarat ; and that it is because of the 
foreign element that the Hindu Dharinasastras consider Gujarat 
a Mlechchlia country and forbid visits toitexceptonpilgrimage.^ The 
fact also that Asoka (r.c. 230) the great Mauryan king and propagator 
of Buddhism chose, among the Buddhist Theras sent to various parts 
of his kingdom, a Yavana Thera named Dhamma-rakhito as evangelist 
for the western seaboard,® possibly indicates a preponderating 
foreign element in these parts. It is further possible that these 
foreign settlers may have been rulers. In spite of these possibilities 
we have no traditions between the fall of the Yadavas and the rise 
of the Mauryas in b.c. 319. 

Gujarat history dates from the rule of the Mauryan dynasty, the 
only early Indian dynasty the record of whose rule has been preserved 
in the writings of the Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Jains. This 
fulness of reference to the Mauryas admits of easy explanation. 
The Mauryas were a very powerful dynasty whose territory extended 
over the greater part of India. Again under Mauryan rule Buddhism 
was so actively propagated that the rulers made it their state 
religion, waging bloody wars, even revolutionizing many parts of 
the empire to secure its spread. Further the Mauryas were 
beneficent rulers and had also honourable alliances with foreign, 
especially with Greek and Egyptian, kings. These causes combined 
to make the Mauryans a most powerful and well remembered 
dynasty. 

Inscriptions give reason to believe that the supremacy of 
Chandragupta, the founder of the Mauryan dynasty (B.C. 319), 
extended over Gujarat. According to Rudradaman’s inscription 
(a.d. 150) on the great edict rock at Girnar in Kathiavada, a lake 
called Sudarsana'^ near the edict rock was originally made by 
Pushyagupta of the Vaisya caste, who is described as a brother- 
in-law of the Mauryan king Chandragupta.* The language of this 
inscription leaves no doubt that Chandragupta’s sway extended over 


Chapter IV. 

The Maukyas. 
B.c. 319-197. 


1 MahibhArata Anus/Asanaparvan 2158-9 mentions LAtas among Kshatriya tribes who 
have become outcastes from seeing no BrAhmans, Again, Chap. VII. 72. ib. couples 
(J. Bl. As, Soc. VI. (1) 3S7) thievish Bahikas and robber Surfohtras. Compare Vishnu 
Purina II. 37, where the Yavanas are placed to the west of Bharatavarsha and also 
J. R. A,’ S. (N. S.) IV. 468 ; and Brockhaus’ Prabodha Chandrodaya, 87. The s'loka 
referred to in the text runs : He who goes to Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Haurashtra, or 
Magadha unless it be for a pilgrimage deserves to go through a fresh puriheation. 

^ Tumour’s Mahiwanso, 71. 

3 Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society Journal, 1891, page 47. 

■* It is interesting to note that Chandragupta married a Vaisya lady. Similarly 
while at Sinchi on his way to Ujjaiu A^ok.a married Devi, the daughter of a Setthi, 
Tumour’s Mahivanso, 76 ; Cunningham s Bhilsa Topes, 95. 
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Girnar as Piishyagupta is simply called a Vaisya and brutlior-in- 
law of king Ciiandragupta and lias no royal attribute, particulars 
wbicb tend to show that be was a local governor subordinate to king 
Cbandragupta. The same inscription*^ states that in the time of 
Asoka (b.c. 250) his officer Yavanaraja Tushaspa adorned the .same 
Sudarsana lake with conduits. This would seem to prove the 
continuance of Mauryan rule in Girnar for three generations from 
Cbandragupta to Asoka. Tushaspa is called Yavanaraja. The use 
of the term raja would seem to show that, unlike Chandragnpta’s 
Yaisya governor Pushyagupta, Tusdshpa was a dignitary of high 
rank and noble family. That he is called Y^avanardja dues not 
prove Tushaspa was a Greek, though for Greeks alone Yaeana is 
the proper term. The name Tushaspa rather suggests a Persian 
origin from its close likene.ss in formation to Kershashp, a name still 
current among Bombay Parsis. Evidence from other sources jiroves 
that Asolia held complete sway over Malwa, Gujarat, and the Konkan 
coast. All the rock edicts of Asoka hitherto traced have been 
found oil the confines of his great empire. On the north-west 
at Kapurdigiri and at Shabazgarhi in the Baktro-Pali character ; 
in the uorth-north-wesc at Kalsi, in the east at Dhanliand Jaiignda ; 
in the west at Girnar and Sopfira, and in the south in Maisur 
all in ilaurya chai'acters. 'i'he Girnfir and Sopara edicts leave 
no doubt that the Gujarat, Katliiavada, and Aorih Konkan siaboard 
was in Asoka’s possession. The fact that an inland inler holds the 
coast implies his supremacy over the intervi ning country. Further 
it is known that Asoka was viceroj’ of Mfilwa in the time of his 
father and that after his father’s death he was sovereign of ilfilwa. 
The easy route from Mandasor (better knowu asDakapur) to Dobad 
has always secured a close connection between Malwa aud Gujarat. 
South Gujarfib lies at the mercy of any invader entering bv Dolnul 
and the conquest of Katbifivada on one side aud of Upper* Gujarat 
on the other might follow in detail. As we know that Kathiav lida 
_ Stf 

improbable that Ur 


and South Gujarat as far as Sopara weie held by Asoka it is not 


pper Gujarat also owned Ids sway. The JMauiva 
capital of Gujarat seems to have been Giiiniigaia or Jiuiag.Klli 
in Central Katbiavada, whose .‘-trong lull fort dominatinir the rich 
piovince of Sorath and whose lofty hills a centre < f worship and a 
defence and retreat from invaders, comhiiied to secure fur .Jiiuacadh 
its continuance as capital under the Kshatrajias (a.u. K qi-3S0)"and 
their successors the Guptas (a.d. 380-460). The southern capital 
ot the Mauryas seems to have been Sopara near Bassein in a rich 
country with a good and safe harbour for small vessels, probably in 
those times the chief centre of the Konkan and South Gujarat trade. 

Buddhist and Jain records agree that Asoka was succeeded, not 
by his son Kuuala who was blind, but by his grandsons Uasaratha 
imd Samprati. The Barfibar hill near Gaya has caves made by 
Asoka and bearing his inscriptions j and close to Bardbar is the 


’ Probably from some mistake of the graver’s the text of tko ^ 
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Ndgarjuna hill with cavos made by Dasaratha also bearing his 
inscriptions. In one of these inscriptions the remark occurs that 
one of the Barabar caves was made by Dasaratha ‘ installed 
immediately after.’ As the caves in the neighbouring hill must 
have been well known to have been made by Asoka this ‘after ’ 
may mean after Asoka, or the ‘ after ’ may refer solely to the 
sequence between Dasaratha’s installation and his excavation of the 
cave. In any case it is probable that Dasaratha was Asoka’s 
successor. Jaina records pass over Dasaratha and say that Asoka 
was succeeded by his grandson Samprati the son of Kunala. In 
the matter of the propagation of the Jain faith, Jain records 
speak as highly of Samprati as Buddhist records speak of Asoka. 
Almost all old Jain temples or monuments, whose builders are 
unknown, are ascribed to Samprati who is said to have built 
thousands of temples as Asoka is said to have raised thousands 
of stupns. In his Pataliputra-kalpa Jinaprabhasuri the well known 
Jaina Acharya and writer gives a number of legendary and other 
stories of Pataliputra. Comparing Samprati with Asoka in respect 
of the propagation of the faith in non-A'ryan countries the Achdrya 
writes: ‘In Pataliputra flourished the great king Samprati son 
of Kund,la lord of Bharata with its three continents, the great 
Arhanta who established viharas for Sramanas even in non-Aryan 
countries.’^ It would appear from this that after Asoka the JMauryan 
empire may have been divided into two, Dasaratha ruling Eastern 
India, and Samprati, whom Jaina records specially mention as king 
of Ujjain, ruling Western India, where the Jain sect is specially 
strong. Though we have no specific information on the point, it is 
probable, especially as he held Mfilwa, that during the reign of 
Samprati Giijardt remained under Mauryan stvay. With Samprati 
IMauryan rule in Gujarat seems to end. In later times (a.d. 500) 
trices of Mauryan chiefs appear in Malwa and in the North Konkan. 
The available details will be given in another chapter. 

After Samprati, whose reign ended about B.c. 197, a blank of 
seventeen years occurs in Gujarat history. The next availablo 
information shows traces of Baktrian-Greek sway over parts of 
Gujarat. In his description of Surastrene or Surashtra the author of 
the Periplus (a.d. 240) says : ‘ In this part there are preserved even 
to this day memorials of the expedition of Alexander, old temples, 
foundations of camps, and large wells.’ ® As Alexander did not 


* Hemacliandra’s Parisiihta Parva. Merutunga’s ViehArasreni. 

2 The text is ‘ Kundlaianuitrikhamlahharatchlhipah Paramdrhnnto Andri/arfesexTivapi 
PravarttitciJramana-vihdrah Samprati Maharaja Sohdhhayaf ’ meaning ‘ He was the 
great king Samprati son of Kunala, sovereign of India of three continents, the great 
saint who had started mona'-teries for Jam priests even in non-Aryan countries.' 

MeCrindle’s Periplus, llii. The author of _ the Periplus calls the capital of 
Sur-astrene .Minnagara. Pandit BhagvanlAl helieved Minnagara to be a miswriting 
of Girinagara the form used for Girntlr boch inBudradiman s (a.d. I50)rock insciiption 
at GirnAr (Fleet's Corpus Ins. Ind. III. 57) and by V arAha-Mihira (a.d. 570) (Brihat- 
iSainhitri, XIV. ll). The mention of a Minagara m Ptolemy inland from Sorath and 
jMonoglossum or Mangrnl suggests that either Gimar or Junagadh W'as also known 
as Minnagara either after the Mins or after Men that is Menander. At the same tima 
it is possible that Ptolemy’s Agrinagara though much out of place may be Girinagara 
and that Ptolemy’s Minagara in the direction of Ujjain may be Maudasor. 
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come so far south as Kathiavada and as after Alexander’s departure 
the Mauryasheld Kathicivada till about b.c. 197,it may be sucgested 
that the temples camps and wells referred to by the author of the 
Periplus were not memorials of the expedition of Alexander but 
remains of later Baktrian-Greek supremacy. 

Demetrius, whom Justin calls the kin^ of the Indians, is 
believed to have reigned from b.c. 190 to b.c. 165,^ On the 
authority of Apollodorus of Artamita Strabo (b c. 50 - a.d. 20) names 
two Baktrian-Greek rulers who seem to have advanced far into 
inland India. He says: ‘The Greeks who occasioned the revolt of 
Baktria (from Syria B.C. 2o6) were so powerful by the fei-tility and 
advantages of the country that tliey became masters of Ariana and 

India Theirchiefs, particularlv Menander, conquered more 

nations than Alexander. Tho.se conquests were achieved partly by 
Menander and partly by Demetrius son of Euthvdemus king of the 
Baktrians. Tliey got po.sses^ion not only of Pattalene but of the 
kingdoms of Saraostus and Sigerdis, which con.stitute the remainder 
of the coast.’ ~ Pattalene is generally believed to bo the old city of 
Patdl in Sindh (the modern Haidan'ibad), while the subsequent 
mention of Saraostus and Sigerdi-; as kingdoms which constitute the 
remainder of the coast, leaves almost no doubt that fsaraostiis is 
Sui^shtra and Sigerdis is Siigaradvijia or Cntch. The joint mention 
of Menander (c.c. 126) and Demetrius (c.c. 190) may mean that 
Demotriu.s adv.anced into inland India to a certain point and that 
Menander passed further and took Sindh, Cutrdi, and Kdthiavtida. 
The discovery in Cntch and KdthiavAda of coins of B.ikfrinn kiims 
supports the statements of Justiu and Strabo. Dr. Bhao-vanhirs 
collecting of coins inKathiavadaandGiijardt duringnearlv twenty-five 
years brought to light among Baktrian-Greek coin.s an oholms of 
Eucratides (b C. 180 - 155), a fewdrachnite of Menander (b.c. 120-110) 
m.any drachmm and copper coins of A p.dlodutus (b.c. ' 1 K.) - lOU)’ 
bnt none of Demetrius. Eucrnti.ics was a contempdi-arv of 
Demetrius. Still, as Eucratides became king of Baktria 'after 
Demetrius, his conquests, accordingto Strabo of a thousand cities to 
the east of the Indus, must be later than those of Demetrius 

As his coins are found in Kathiavada Eucratides may eiiher have 
advanced into Kathiavada or the province may have cmne umler'his 
sway^as lord of the neighbouring ennntry of Sindh. M'lipther or 
not Eucratides conquered the province, he is tlie earliest Baktrian- 
Greek king who.se coins have been found in Kathia'va'da and Guiarat' 
The fact that the coins of Eucratides have been found in ditferent 
parts of Kathiavada and at different times .seems to show that they 
were the currency of the province and were not merely imported 
either for trade or for ornament. It is to be noticed that'tlie.so 
coins aye all ot the smallest value of the nnmerons coins issued bv 
Eucratides. This may be explained by the fact that these smail 


(.Justin's date is probably about .v d. 2.-)0 His vovk is a 
History of Jrogus Pompeius about A.D. 1, Watson's Justin hr 
Antu[iia. 231, » * / / 

^ Hamilton and Falconer’s Strabo, II, 252 - 253. 


summary of the 
ilson’s Ariana 
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coins were introduced by Eucratides into Kdthiavdda to be in 
keeping Tvith the existing local coinage. The local silver coins 
in use before the time of Eucratides are very small, weighing five 
to seven grains, and bear the Buddhist symbols of the Svastika, 
the Trident, and the Wheel. Another variety has been found 
weighing about four grains with a misshapen elephant on the 
obverse and something like a circle on the reverse.^ It was 
probably to replace this poor currency that Eucratides introduced 
his smallest obolus of less weight but better workmanship. 

The end of the reign of Eucratides is not fixed with certainty : it 
is believed to be about b.c. 155.^ For the two Baktrian-Greek 
kings Menander and Apollodotus who ruled in Kfithiavada after 
Eucratides, better sources of information are available. As already 
noticed Strabo (a.d. 20) mentions that Menander’s conquests (b.c. 1 20) 
included Cutch and Surashtra.® And the author of the Periplus 
(a.d. 240) writes: ‘ Up to the present day old drachmae bearing the 
Greek inscriptions of Apollodotus and Menander are current in 
Barugaza (Broach).’"* Menander’s silver drachmse have been found 
in Eathidvdda and Southern Gujarfit.® Though their number is small 
Menander’s coins are comparatively less scarce than those of 
the earliest Kshatrap^s Nahapana and Chashtana (a.d. 100 - 140). 
The distribution of Menander’s coins suggests he was the first 
Baktrian-Greek king who resided in these parts and that the monu- 
ments of Alexander’s times, camps temples and wells, mentioned by 
the author of the Periplus® were camps of Menander in Surashtra. 
Wilson and Rochette have supposed Apollodotus to be the son 
and successor of Menander,'^ while General Cunningham believes 
Apollodotus to be the predecessor of Menander.® Inferences from 
the coins of these two kings found in Gnjardt and Kathidvdda 
support the view that Apollodotus was the successor of Menander. 
The coins of Apollodotus are found in much larger numbers than 
those of Menander and the workmanship of Apollodotus’ coins 
appears to be of a gradually declining style. In the later coins the 
legend is at times undecipherable. It appears from this that for 
some time after Apollodotus until Nahapdna’s (a. D. 100) coins 
came into use, the chief local currency was debased coins struck 
after the type of the coins of Apollodotus. Their use as the type 
of coinage generally happens to the coins of the last king of a 
dynasty. The statement by the author of the Periplus that in his 
time (a.d. 240) the old drachmte of Apollodotus and Menander were 


’ These small local coins which were found in HdlAr Gondal were presented to the 
Bombay Asiatic Society by the Political Agent of KAthiSwAr and are in the Society’s 
cabinet. Dr. Bhagvanlal found the two elephant coins in JunAgadh. 

2 Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 266. Gardner’s British Museum Catalogue, 26, brings 
Eucratides to after B.c. 162. 

** See above page 15. * McCrindle’s Periplus, 121. 

®The Bombay Asiatic Society possesses some specimens of these coins of bad 
workmanship found near Broach with the legend incorrect, probably struck by 
some local governor of Menander. Two were also found in Junagadh. 

“McCrindle’s Periplus, 115. 

? Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X. 80 ; Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 288. 

Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X, 80. 

B 1397—3 
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current in Barugaza, seems to show that these drachm® continued 
to circulate in Gujarat along with the coins of the Western 
Kshatrapas. The mention of Apollodotus before Menander by 
the author of the Periplus may either be accidental, or it may be due 
to the fact that when the author wrote fewer coins of Menander 
than of Apollodotus were in circulation. 

The silver coins both of Menander and Apollodotus found in 
Gujardt and Kathiavdda are of only one variety, round drachm®. The 
reason that of their numerous large coins, tetradrachm® didrachm® 
and others, drachm® alone have been found in Gujardt is probably 
the reason suggested for the introduction of the obolus of Eucratides, 
namely that the existing local currency was so poor that coins of small 
value could alone circulate. Still thefact that drachm® came into use 
implies some improvement in the currency, chiefly in size. The 
drachm® of both the kings are alike. The obverse of Menander’s 
•coins has in the middle a helmeted birst of the king and round it 
the Greek legend basiaeqs 2 Qthpo 2 menanapoy Of the king the 
Saviour Menander. On the reverse is the figure of Athene 
Promachos surrounded by the Baktro-Pali legend Mahardjasa 
Trdddtasa Menandrasa that is Gf the Great king the Saviour 
Menander, and a monogram.^ The drachm® of Apollodotus have 
on the obverse a bust with bare filleted head surrounded by the 
legend BA2IAEQ2 2QTHP02 .AIIOAAOAOTOY Of the king the Saviour 
Apollodotus. Except in the legend the reverse with two varieties 
of monogram^ is the same as the reverse of the drachm® of 
Menander. The legend in Baktro-Pali character is Mah^rdjasa 
Rajdtirdjasa Apaladatasa that is Of the Great king the over-king of 
kings Apaladuta. During his twenty-five years of coin-collecting 
Dr. Bhagvanltil failed to secure a singlecopper coin of Menander either 
in Gujardt or in Kdthiavacla. Of the copper coins of Apollodotus a 
deposit was found in J uuagadh, many of them well preserved.® These 
coins are of two varieties, one square the other round and large. 
Of the square coin the obverse has a standing Apollo with an arrow 
in the right hand and on the top and the two sides the Greek legend 
BA2IAES22 2QTHP02 KAI 4>IA0n.AT0P02 AnOAAOAOTOY that is Of the King 
Saviour and Fatherlover Apollodotus. On the reverse is the tripod of 
Apollo with a monogram^ and the letter rlri in Baktro-Pdli on the left 
and the legend in Baktro-Pali cliaracters Mahardjasa Trddatasa 
Apaladatasa. The round coin has also, on the obverse, a standing 
Apollo with an arrow in the right hand; behind is the same mono- 
gram as in the square coin and all round runs the Greek legend 
BA2IAEQ2 2QTHP02 AIIOAAOAOTOY. On the reverse is the tripod of 
Apollo with on its right and left the letters rli and uin Baktro-Pdliand 
all round the Baktro-Pdli legend Mahar^,jasa Traddtasa Apaladatasa. 


' W ikon’s Ariana Antiqna, Plate XXH. Number 41. Gardner’s British Museum 
Catalogue, Plate XI. Number 8. 

^Wilsons Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII. Number 66, shows one variety of this 
monogram. 


^ These coins are said to have been found in 1882 by a cultivator in an earthen pot. 
Two of them were taken for Pandit BhagvAnUl and one for Mr. Vaieshaukar 
vjaurishankar xSaibX)iv^n of Bh^Tnagar. Thp rpst disappoarod 
■•Ariana Antiqua, Plate XXII. Number 47. 
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The reason why so few copper coins of Apollodotus have been found in 
Gujardt perhaps is that these copper coins were current only in the time 
of Apollodotus and did not, like his silver drachm®, continue as the 
currency of the country with the same or an imitated die. The date 
of the reign of Apollodotus is not fixed. General Cunningham believes 
it to bo B.C. 165- 150,^ Wilson and Gardner take it to be B.C. 110-100.^ 
Though no Indian materials enable us to arrive at any final 
conclusion regarding this date the fact that Apollodotus’ coins 
continued to be issued long after his time shows that Apollodotus 
was the last Baktrian-Greek ruler of Gujardt and Kathidvada. After 
Apollodotus we find no trace of Baktrian-Greek rule, and no other 
certain information until the establishment of the Kshatrapas about 
A.D. 100. The only fact that breaks this blank in Gujarat history is 
the discovery of copper coins of a king whose name is not known, 
but who calls himself Basileus Basileon Soter Megas that is King 
of Kings the Great Saviour. These coins are found in Kdthiavdda and 
Cutch as well as in Rajputdna the North-West Provinces and the 
Kabul valley, a distribution which points to a widespread Indian 
rule. The suggestion may be offered that this king is one of the leaders 
of the Yaudheyas whose constitution is said to have been tribal, 
that is the tribe was ruled by a number of small chiefs who would 
not be likely to give their names on their coins.® 
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^ Numismatic Chronicle (New Series), X. 86. 

® Ariana Antiqua, 288 ; Garilner and Poole’s Catalogue of Indian Coins, xx.riii. 

® Wilson (Ariana Antiqua, 332-,334) ideutiiies the coins marked Basileus Basileon 
Soter Megas with a king or dynasty of Indian extraction who reigned between Azes 
and Kadphises (b.c.50-25), cliietly in tlie I’anjdb. Gardner (British Museum 
('atalogue, 47) says : The Nameless king is iTobably cotemporary with Abdagases 
(a.d. 30-50): he may have been a member of the Kadphises dynasty. Cunningham 
(Ancient Geography, 245) places the cuius of the tribal \ audheyas in the first century 
A. I). The remark of Prinsep (Jour. Bengal Soc. \’I. 2, 073) that in the Behat group 
of Buddhist corns some with Baktro-Pdli legends have the n.ame Aaudheya in the 
margin seems to support the suggestion in the text. But the marked difference 
between the Stag coins of the Yaudlieyas (Thomas’ Prinsep, I. Plate V.) and the 
Nameless king’s coins (Gardner, Plate XIV. 1-6) tells strongly against the proposed 
identification. Of the Yaudheyas details are given below. 
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Chapter V- 

'HE KsHATKAPAS, 

B.C. 70 - A.D. .398. 


Two 

Dynasties. 


With the Kshatrapas (b.c. 70) begins a period of clearer light, and," 
at the same time, of increased importance, since, for more than three 
centuries, the Kshatrapas held sway over the greater part of Western 
India. Till recently this dynasty was known to orientalists as the 
Sah dynasty a mistaken reading of the terminal of their names which in 
some rulers is Simha Lion and in others, as in Rudra Sena (a.d. 203-220) 
son of Rudra Simha, Sena Army.^ 

The sway of the rulers who affix the title Kshatrapa to their names 
extended over two large parts of India, one in the north including the 
territory from the Kabul valley to the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamna ; the other in the west stretching from Ajmir in the north to the 
North Koukan in the south and from M^lwa in the east to the Arabian 


' Joui'ual Bengal Asiatic Society (1835), 684; (18.37), 351 ; (1838), 346; Thomas’ 
Prinse p's Indian Antiquities, 1.425-4.35, 11.84 -93; Thomas in Journal Royal Asiatic 
Society (Old Series), Xtl. 1 - 72; Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, 405 -413; Journal B. B. R. 
A. S. VI. 377, VII. 392; Burgess’ Archmological Report of K.Uhidwar and Kachh, 
is - 72; Journal B. B. R. A. S. XII. (Proceedings), XXIH. ; Indian Antiquary, VI. 43, 
X. 221 - 227. 


The dynasty of tlie Kshatrapas or 'Mahakshatrapas of Saur.lshtra was known to 
Prmsep ij. H. 8. Bl. VII. - 1. (1837), 351) to Thomas (J. R A. 8. F. ,8. XII. 1 - 78), 
and to Xewcon (JI. B. B. K. A. 8. IX. 1 - 19) astiie 8ah or 8Ah kings. More recently from 
the fact that the names of some of them end in Sena or army, the Kshatrapas have been 
called the Sena kings. The orig'm of the title Sah is the ending siha, that is simha lion, 


which belongs to the names of several of the kings. Siha has been read either sah or 
sena because of the practice of omitting from the die vowels which would fall on or above 
the top line of the legend and also of omitting the short vowel i with the following 
anusvara. Sah is therefore a true reading of the m-iting on certain of the coins. That 
the form SAli on these coins is not the correct form has been ascertained from stone 
inscriptions in wliicli freedom from crowding makes possible the complete cuttin<^ of the 
above-line marks. In stone inscriptions the ending is siha lion. See Fleefs'’Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicaruin, ill, 36 note 1. Jlr, Fleet fllitto) seems to suggestthat with the 
proof of the incorrectness of the reading S ih the evidence tliat the Ksliatrapas w-ere of 
Indo-Skytliian origin ceases. This does not seem to follow. In addition to the Parthian 
title Kshatrapa, their northern coinage, and the use of the Saka (A.D. 78) era now 
accepted as the accession of the great Kuslidn Kanishka, the evidence in the text 
shows .that the line of K.tthl.ivad.a Ksliatrapas starts from the foreigner Chaslitana 
(A.D 130 j whose predecessor Xahdpana (a.d. 120) and his Raka son-in-law ITshavadatta are 
noted m Aasik inscriptions (Xasik Gazetteer, 5.38 and 621) as leaders of Sakas Palhavas 
andVavanas. Further as the limits of Ptolemy’s (a.d. l.-jO) Indo-8kythia (McCrindle’ 

1^36) agree very cdosely with the limits of the dominions of the then ruling Mahi- 
kshatrapa Rudradaman (a.d. 150) it follows that Ptolemy or his informer believed 
Eudradaman to he an Indo-8kythian. There therefore seems no reasonable doubt that 
the Kshatrapas were foreigners. According to Cunningham (Xnm. Chrou VIII 23U thev 
were Sakas who entered Gujarat from Sindh. The fact that the Kiislidn en) fa.k 78^ 
was not adopted by the first two of the Western Kshatrapas, Chashtana and jtvmdLan 
supports the view that they belonged to a wave of northerners earl4 tirn tlm KuS 
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Sea in the west. The former may be called the Northern the latter the 
Western Kshatrapas. 

Besides as Kshatrapa, in the Prdkrit legends of coins and in inscrip- 
tions the title of these dynasties appears under three forms Chhatrapa/ 
Chhatrava/ and Khatapa.® AH' these forms have the same meaning 
namely Lord or Protector of the warrior-raee, the Sanskrit Kshatra-pa.* 
It is to he noted that the title Kshatrapa appears nowhere as a title of 
any king or royal officer within the whole range of Sanskrit literature, 
or indeed on any inscription, coin, or other record of any Indian dynasty 
except the Northern and the Western Kshatrapas. According to 
Prinsep Kshatrapa is a Sanskritized form of Satrapa, a term 
familiar to the Grecian history of ancient Persia and used for the 
prefect of a province under the Persian system of government. As 
Prinsep further observes Satrapa had probably the same meaning in 
Ariana that Kshatrapa had in Sanskrit, the ruler feeder or patron 
of the kshatra or warrior class, the chief of a warlike tribe or clan.® 
Prinsep further notes the Persian kings were often in need of such 
chiefs and as they entrusted the chiefs with the government of 
parts of their dominions the word came to mean a governor. So 
during the anarchy which prevailed on the Skythian overthrow of 
Greek rule in Baktria® (b.c. 160) several chiefs of Malaya, Pallava, 
Abhi'ra, Meda, and other predatory tribes came from Baktria to Upper 
India, and each established for himself a principality or kingdom. 
Subsequently these chiefs appear to have assumed independent sovereign- 
ty. Still though they often call themselves rajas or kings with the 
title Kshatrapa or Mahdkshatrapa, if any Baktrian king advanced 
towards their territories, they were probably ready to acknowledge him 
as Overlord. Another reason for believing these Kshatrapa chiefs to 
have been foreigners is that, while the names of the founders of Kshatrapa 
sovereignty are foreign, their inscriptions and coins show that soon after 
the establishment of their rule they became converts to one or other 
form of, the Hindu religion and assumed Indian names.^ 


’ The Taxila plate in Journal R. A. S. (Jfew Series), IV. 487 ; the Baktro-Pili on 
Nahapina’s coins also gives the form Chhatrapa. 

2 Chhatrava appears in an unpublished Kshatrapa inscription from Mathnr A formerly 
(1888) in Pandit BhagvanhVrs possession. 

^ Khatapa appears in the inscription of KahapAna’s minister at Junnar (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XVlll. Pt. III. 167) and in some coins of the Northern Kshatrapa kings 
Pagamasha, Rajavula, and SudAsa found near MathurA. Prinsep's Indian Anticpuities, 
II. PI. XLIV. Figs. 12, 20, 21. 

* Kshatrampatiti Kshatrapah. ® Thomas’ Prinsep, II. 63 and 64. 

® Malaya or Malava, Pallava, Ahhi'ra, Meva or Meda, and Mihira or Mehr appear 
to he the leading warlike tribes who came to India under these chiefs. These tribes 
formed the Kshatras whose lords or Kshatrapas these chiefs were. 

’’ The explanation of the word Kshatrapa started by Prinsep and accepted by 
Pandit BhagvAnlAl is of doubtful accuracy. The title is well known in 
Greek literature in the form <raTpaT7r]s, and in the form KshatrapAvan occurs 
twice (b.c. 520) in connection with the governors of Baktria and Arachosia in the 
great Behistan inscription of Darius (Bawlinson's Herodotus, I. 329 ; Spiegel’s 
Altpersische Keilinschriften, 24 - 26). The meaning of KshatrapAvan in old Persian 
is not “ protector of the Kshatra race ” but “ protector of the kingdom,” for the word 
Icshatram occurs in the inscriptions of the Achmmeuidse with the meaning of 
“kingship ” or “ kingdom” (Spiegel, Altpersische Keilinschriften, 215). As is well 
known Satrap was the official title of the ruler of a Persian province. That the name 
contin ued in use with the same meaning under the Greek kings of Baktria 
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According to inscriptions and coins Northern Kshatrapa rule begins 
with king Manes about b.c. 70 and ends with the accession of the 
Kushan king Kanishka about a.d. 7 8. Maues probably belonged to the 
^aka tribe of Skythians. If the Maues of the coins may be identified 
with the Moga of the Taxila plate the date of king Patika in the 
Tasdla plate shows that for about seventy- five years after the death 
of Maues the date of his accession continued to, be the initial year of 
the dynasty. From their, connexion with the Sakas^ arriving in India 
during the reign of the Saka Maues and for nearly three quarters 
of a century accepting the S'aka overlordship, the Kshatrapas, though 
as noted above their followers were chiefly Malayas, Pallavas, Abhiras, 
and Medas, appear to have themselves come to be called Sakas and 
the mention of Saka kings in Puranik and other records seems to refer 
to them. After lasting for about 150 years the rule of the Northern 
Kshatrapas seems to have merged in the empire of the great Kushan 
Kanishka (a.d. 73). 

Though recently found inscriptions and coins show that the Kshatrapas 
ruled over important parts of India including even a share of the 
western sealx)ard, nothing is known regarding them from either Indian 
or foreign literary sources. What little information can be gleaned is 
from their own inscriptions and coins. Of the Northern Ksliatrapas this 
information is imperfect and disconnected. It shows that they had 
probably thi-ee or four ruling branches, one in the Kfibul valley, a second 
at Taxila near Attak on the North-West Panjab frontier, a third at 
Behat near Saharanpur or Delhi, and a fourth at Mathura. The last 
two were perhaps subdivisions of one kingdom ; but probably those at 
Kabul and at Taxila were distinct dynasties. An inscription found 


(b.c. 250- 100) is known from Strabo, who says (Xf. 11) “ the Greeks who held Baktria 
divided it into satrapie.s (o-avpaTreiar) of which Aspionns and Tonriva were taken 
from Enkratides (b.c. ISO) by the Parthians.” It is to be presumed that the 
Baktro-Greciaus introduced the same arrangement into the provinces which 
they oonr)uered in India. The earliest occarrence of the title in its* Indian 
form is on the coins of a B.ajabula or Eanjahola (Gardner, B. 51. Cat. 67), 
who in his Greek legend makes use of the title “ King of kings,” and in his Indian 
legend calls himself “ The unci)ui[ucred Chhatrapa.” His adoption for tlie reverse of his 
coins of the Athene Promachos type of llenander and Apollodotus Pliilopator connects 
Bajahula in time witli tliosc kings (B.c. 126- 100) and we know from an inscription (Cun- 
ningham Arch. Rep. XX. 48) tliat he reigned at JIatliur.i. He was prolrahly a pro\ incial 
governor who became independent aljout B.C. 100 wlien tlie Greek kingtloin broke up. 
The above facts go to sliow that Kshatrapa was origin.ally a Persian title which was 
adopted by the Greeks and continued in use among tlieir successors ; that it originally 
denoted a provincial governor; hut that, wlien tlie Greek kingdom broke up and their 
provincial chiefs became independent, it continued in use as a royal title. Tliat after the 
Christian era, even in Farthia, the title Satrapes does not necessarily imply subjection 
to a suzerain is proved by the use of the phrase traTpanrii rav traTpairaiv .^atrap of 
Satraps, with tlie sense of King of Kings in Gotarzes' Bchistan inscription of A.D. 50 
See Kawlinson's Si.xth Monarchy, 88 n. 2 and 260 n. 1. — (A. M T. J.) 

The Pandit's identification of the Malavas or Malayas with a northern or Skythian 
tribe is in agreement with Alberuui (a.d. 1015), who, on the authority of the 
B-lj Parana (Sachau’s Text, chap. 29 page 150- 155) groups as northern tribes the 
Pallavas, Sakas, Mallas, and Gurjars. In spite of this authority it seems better to 
identify the Mallas, Malavas, or Malayas with Alexander the Great’s ("b.c. 325) Malloi 
of Multan (compare McCrindle’s Alexander’s Invasion of India, Note P) At the same 
time (Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, 132, 133, 137) the importance of the Mallas in Vais41i 
(between Patmi and Tirhiit) during the lifetime of Sakya Muni (b.c 580) favours 
the view that several distinct tribes have borne the same or nearlv the same 
name. ^ 
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in Mathurd, shows a connection either by marriage or by neighbourhood 
between the Behdt and Mathura branches. This is a Baktro-Pdli 
inscription recording the gift of a stuj» by Nandasirika daughter of 
Kshatrapa Rajavula and mother of KhiMaosti Yuvaraja. Kharaosti is 
the dynastic name of the prince, his personal name appears later in the 
inscription as Talama (Ptolemy ?) . From his dynastic name, whose crude 
form Kharaosta or Kharaottha may be the origin of the Prakrit 
Chhaharata and the Sanskritised KshaharAta, this Talama appears to 
be a descendant of the Kshatrapa Kharaosti whose coins found at 
Taxila call him Artaputa that is the son of Arta apparently the Parthian 
Ortus. 

The same Baktro-Pafli Mathurd inscription also mentions with special 
respect a Kshatrapa named Patika,* who, with the title of Kusulaka or 
Kozolon, ruled the Kabul valley with his capital first at Nagaraka and 
later at Taxila. 

The same inscription further mentions that the stupa was given 
while the Kshatrapa Suddsa son of the Mahdkshatrapa Rajavula was 
puling at Mathura. The inference from the difference in the titles of 
the father and the son seems to be that Sudasa was inling in Mathurd 
as governor under his father who perhaps ruled in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi where many of his coins have been found. "While the coins of 
Sudasa have the legend in Nagari only, Rajavula’’s coins are of two 
varieties, one with the legend in Bdktro-Pali and the other with the 
legend in Kagari, a fact tending to show that the fathers territories 
stretched to the far north. 

Though Kharaosti is mentioned as a Yuvardja or prince heir-apparent 
in the time of his maternal uncle Sudasa, the inscription shows he had 
four children. It is curious that while the inscription mentions Kanda- 
sirikd as the mother of Kharaosti Yuvaraja, nothing is said about her 
husband. Perhaps he was dead or something had happened to make 
Nandasirika live at her father’s home. 

Another inscription of Sudasa found by General Cunningham at 
Mathura is in old Nagari character. Except that they have the distinc- 
tive and long continued Kshatrapa peculiarity of joining ya with other 
letters the characters of this inscriirtion are of the same period as those 
of the inscriptions of the great Indo-Skythian or Kushan king Kanishka. 
This would seem to show that the conquest of Mathura by Kanishka took 
place soon after the time of Kshatrapa Sudasa. It therefore appears 
probable that Nahapana, the first Kshatrapa ruler of Gujarat and 
Kfithiavada, the letters of whose inscriptions are of exactly the same 
Kshatrapa type as those of Sudasa, was a scion of the Kharaosti family, 
who, in this overthrow of kingdoms, went westwards conquering 
either on his own account or as a general sent by Kanishka. Nahapdna’s^ 
advance seems to have lain through East Raj putana by Mandasor* 
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* Patika was apparently the soa of the Liako Enjulako of the Taxila plate. Dowson 
in Jour. E. A. S. New Series. IV. 497 mistranslates the inscription and fails to make 
oat the name Patika. 

2 Compare Specht. Jour. Asiatique. 1883. t. II. 325. According to Chinese writers 
about A.D. 20 Yen-kao-tchin-tai or Kadphises II. conquered India (Thientchou) 
and there established generals who governed in the name of the Yuechi. 

^ Pandit Bhagviinl&l found two of his copper coins at Mandasor in 1884. 
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in West Mdlwa along the easy rente to Dohad as far as South Gujarat. 
From South Gujarat his power spread, in two directions, hy sea to 
KAthiavada and from near Balsar by the Dang passes to Nasik and the 
Deccan, over almost the whole of which, judging from coins and inscrip- 
tions, he supplanted as overlord the great Andhra kings of the Deccan. 
No evidence is available to show either that East Malwa with its capital 
at TJj jain or that North Gujarat formed part of his dominions. All the 
information we have regarding Nahapana is from his own silver coins 
and from the inscriptions of his son-in-law Ushavadata at Ndsik and 
Karle and of his minister Ayama (Sk. Aryaman) at Junnar. Nahapdna’s 
coins are comparatively rare. The only published specimen is one 
obtained by Mr. Justice Newton.* Four others were also obtained by 
Dr. Bhagvaidal from Kathiavada and Ndsik. 

The coins of Nahapana are the earliest specimens of Kshatrapa coins. 
Though the type seems to have been adopted from the Baktrian-Greek, 
the design is original and is not an imitation of any previous coinage. 
The type seems adopted in idea from the drachma of Apollodotus 
(b.c. 110 - 100). On the obverse is a bust with a Greek legend round 
it and on the reverse a thunderbolt and an arrow probably as on the 
reverse of the coins of Apollodotus^ representing the distinctive weapons 
of Athene Promaehos and of Apollo. In addition to the Bilktro-Pdli 
legend on the Apollodotus drachma, the reverse of N'ahapdna^s coin has 
the same legend in Nagari, since Nagari was the character of the country 
for which the coin was strack. The dress of the bust is in the style of 
the over-dress of Nahap^na^s time. The bust, facing the right, wears 
a flat grooved e*p and has the hair combed in ringlets falling half down 
the ear. The neck shows the collar of the coat. The workmanship of 
the coins is good. The die seems to have been renewed from time to 
time as the face altered with age. Of Dr. BhagvanldFs four coins 
one belongs to Nahapana^’s youth, another to his old age, and the remain- 
ing two to his intervening years. In all four specimens the Greek legend 
is imperfect and unreadable. The letters of the Greek legend are of 
the later period that is like the letters on the coins of the great Skythian 
king Kadphises I. (b.c. 26). One of the coins shows in the legend the 
six letters llodo-.s. These may be the remains of the name Apol- 
lodotus (b.c. 110-lOU). Still it is beyond doubt that the letters are 
later Greek than those on the coins of Apollodotus. Until the legend 
is found clear on some fresher specimen, it is not possible to say 
anything further. In three of the coins the Baktro-Pali legend on 
the reverse runs ; 

Raiio Chhaharatasa Nahapdnasa. 

Of king Chhaharita Nahapana. 

The fourth has simply 

Rano Chhahardtasa. 

Of king Chhaharaka. 


’ This is bad specimen with the legend dim and worn. 

Some coins of A.pollodotus hare on the reverse Anollo with hU 
hare Athene Promaehos with the thunderbolt . ^ 
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The old N5gari legeud is the same in all : 

Rano Kt<hahar4ta3a Nahapinasa- 

Of king Kshaharata Nahapana. 

The Chhahardta o£ the former and the Kshaharata of the latter are 
the same, the differenee in the initial letter being merely dialectical. 
As mentioned above Kshaharata is the family name of Nahapana's 
dynasty. It is worthy of note that though Nahapana is not styled 
Kshatrapa in any of his coins the inscriptions of Ushavadata at Nasik 
repeatedly style him the Kshahardta Kshatrapa Nahapana.^ 

Ushavaddta was the son-in-law of Nahapana being married to his 
daughter Dakhamitd or Dakshamitra. Ushavadata bears no royal 
title. He simply calls himself son of Hinika and son-in-law of 
Nahapana, which shows that he owed his power and rank to his father- 
in-law, a position regarded as derogatory in India, where no scion of 
any royal dynasty would accept or take pride in greatness or influence 
obtained from a father-in-law.^ Nasik Inscription XIV. shows that 
TJshavaddta was a S^aka. His name, as was first suggested by Dr. Bhau 
Daji, is Prakrit for Rishabhadatta. From the many charitable 
and publicly useful works mentioned in various Nasik and Kaiie 
inscriptions, as made by him in places which apparently formed part of 
NahapdmPs dominions, Ushavadata appears to have been a high officer 
under Nahapdna. As Nahapana seems to have had no son Ushava- 
ddta's position as son-in-law would be one of special power and 
influence. Ushavadata’s charitable acts and works of public utility 
are detailed in Nasik Inscriptions X. XII. and XIV. The charitable 
acts are the gift of three hundred thousand cows ; of gold and of rivei*- 
side steps at the Bdmasa or Bands river near Abu in hTorth Gujardt ; 
of sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans ; the feeding of hundreds of 
thousands of Brdhmans every year ; the giving in marriage of eight 
wives to Brahmans at Piabhas in South Kathiavada ; the bestowing of 
thirty-two thousand eocoanut trees in Nanamgola or Nargol village on 
the Thana seaboard on the Charaka priesthoods of Pinditakavada, 
Govardhana near Nasik, Suvarnamukha, and Ramatirtlia in Sorpdraga 
or Sopara on the Thdna coast ; the giving of three hundred thousand 
Cows and a village at Pushkara or Pokhar near Ajmir in East 
Rajputdna ; making gifts to Brahmans at Checliina or Chichan near 
Kelva-Mahim on the Thana coast ; and the gift of trees and 7 0,0U0 
htirshdpanas or 2000 suvarnas to gods and Brahmans at Dahanu in 
Thdna. The public works executed by Ushavadata include rest-houses 
and alms-houses at Bharu Kachha or Broach, at Dasapura or Mandasor 
in North Malwa, and gardens and wells at Govardhana and Sopara ; 
free ferries across the Iba or Ambika, the Pdr^da or Par, the Daman4 
or Damanganga, the Tapi or Tapti, the Karabend, or Kaveri, and the 
Ddhanuka or Dahanu river. Waiting-places and steps were also built on 
both banks of each of these rivers. These charitable and public works 
of Ushavadata savour much of the Brdhmanic religion. The only 
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^ A well known Sanskrit saying is ^?l<,<e'll'lTU^l'^R • ^ man known through his 
father-in-law is the vilest of the vile. 

B 1397—4 
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Buddhist charities are the gift of a cave at Nasik; of 3000 MrsJtdpanna 
and eight thousand eocoanut trees for feeding and clothing monks 
living in the cave j and of a village near Karle in Poona for the support 
of the monks of the main Karle cave. Ushavadata himself thus seems 
to have been a follower of the Brahmanical faith. The Buddhist 
charities were probably made to meet the wishes of his wife whose 
father’s religion the Buddhist wheel and the Bodhi tree on his copper 
coins prove to have been Buddhism. The large territory over which 
these charitable and public works of Ushavadata spread gives an idea of 
the extent of Nahapana’s rule. The gift of a village as far north 
as Bokhara near Ajmir would have been proof of dominion in those 
parts were it not for the fact that in the same inscription Ushavadat.a 
mentions his success in assisting some local Kshatriyas. It is doubtful 
if the northern limits of Nahapana’s dominions extended as far as 
Pokhar. The village may have been given during a brief conquest, 
since according to Hindu ideas no village given to Brdhmans can be 
resumed. The eastern boundary would seem to have been part of 
Malwa and the plain lands of Khandesh N^sik and Poona ; the southern 
boundary was somewhere about Bombay ; and the western Kdthiavada 
and the Arabian sea. 

Nahapana’s exact date is hard to fix. Ushavadilta’s Nasik cave 
Inscriptions X. and XII. give the j'ears 4I and 42 ; and an inscription 
of Nahapana’s minister Ayama at Junnar gives the year 46. The era 
is not mentioned. They are simply dated rase Sk. varshe that is in 
the year. Ushavadata’s Nasik Inscription XII. records in the year 42 
the gift of charities and the construction of public works which must 
have taken years to complete. If at that time UshavadAta’s a?e was 40 
to 45, Nahapana who, as Inscription X. shows, was living at that time 
must have been some twenty years older than his son-in-law or say 
about 65. The Junnar inscription of his minister Ayama which bears 
date 46 proves that Nahapana lived several years after the making of 
IJshavadata’s cave. The bust on one of his coins also shows that 
Nahapana attained a ripe old age. 

Nahapana cannot have lived long after the year 46. His death 
may be fixed about the year 50 of the era to which the three years 
41, 42, and 46 belong. He was probably about 75 rears old when he 
died. Deducting 50 from 75 we get about 25 as Nahapana’s ao'e at 
the beginning of the era to which the years 41, 42, and 46 belono- a 
suitable age for an able prince wnth good resources and good advisers’ to 
have established a kingdom. It is therefore probable that the era 
marks Naliapana’s conquest of Gujarat. As said above, Nahapana was 
probably considered to belong to the S'aka tribe, and his son-in-law 
clearly calls himself a S'aka. It may therefore be supposed that the era 
started by Nahapana on his conquest of Gujarat was at first simply 
called \ arsha ; that it afterwards came to be called Sfakavarslia or 
S akasamvatsara ; and tliat finally, after various changes, to suit false 
current ideas, alx)U^the eleventh or twelfth century the people of the 
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Kanislifea, the Gujarat conquest and the era must come veiy shortly 
af.er the beginning of Kanishka’s reign, since Kauishka conquered 
IM athura early in his reign. As his Mathura inscriptions^ give 5 as 
Kanishka^s earliest date, he must have conquered Mathura in the year 
3 or 4* of his reign. ]S’ahapana'’s expedition to and conquest of Gujarat 
was probably contemporary with or very closely subsequent to Kanishka^s 
conquest of Mathura. So two important eras seem to begin about 
four years apart, the one with Kauishka’s reign in Upper India, the 
other with Nahap4na'’s reign in Western India. The difference being 
so small and both being eras of foreign conquerors, a Kushan and a Saka 
respectively, the two eras seem to have been subsequently confounded. 
Thus, according to Dr. Burnell, the Javanese S'aka era is a.d. 74, that 
is Kanishka’s era was introduced into Java, probably because Java 
has from early times been connected with the eastern parts of India 
where Kanishka^s era was current. On the other hand the astrological 
works called Karana use the era beginning with a.d. 78 which we have 
taken to be the Western era started by Nahapana. The use of the 
S’aka era in Karana works dates from the time of the great Indiaii 
astronomer Yaraha Mihira (a.d. 587). As Varaha Mihira lived and 
wrote his great work in Avanti or Malwa he naturally made use of the 
S'aka era of Nahapana, which was current in Malwa. Subsequent 
astronomers adopted the era used by the master Yaralia Mihira. Under 
their influence Nahapana^s a.d. 78 era passed into use over the wliolc 
of Northern and Central India eclipsing Kanishka’s a.d. 74 era. On 
these grounds it may be accepted that the dates in the Nasik inscrip- 
tions of Ushavadata and in Ayania’s inscription at Junnar are in the era 
founded by Nahapana 'on his conquest of Gujarat and the West Deccan. 
Tliis era was adopted by the IVestern Kshatrapa successors of Nahapana 
and continued on their coins for nearly tliree centuries.^ 

* Cunningham’s Arch. Sur. III. Plate 13. Inscriptions 2 and 3. 

2 The author's only reason for supposing that two eras began between a.d. 70 and 80 
seems to be the fact that the Javanese Saka era begins A.D. 74, wliile the Indian 8aka 
era begins A.D. 78- It appears, however, from Lassen's Ind. Alt. II. 1040 iKde J, 
that the Javanese S'aka era begins either in A D. 74 or in a.d. 78. The author’s own 
authority, Dr. Burnell (S. Ind. Pal. 7’2) while saying that the Javanese Saka era datc^ 
from A.D. 74, gives a.d. 80 as the epoch of the S'aka era of the neigliLmniig island 
Bali, thus supporting RatWe's explanation (Java, II. 68) that the difference is due to 
the introduction into Java of the Muhammadan mode of reckoning during the past 300 
years. The Javanese epoch of a.d. 74 cannot therefore be treated as an auth(;rity for 
assuming a genuine Indian era with this initial date. The era of Kanislika was useil 
continuously down to its year 281 (Fergusson Hist, of Ind. Architecture, 740) and 
after that date we have numerous instances of the use of the S'akauripak^la or S'akakala 
dowm to the familiar 8'aka of the present day. It seems much more likely that the 
parent of the modem 8'aka era was that of Kanishka, which remained in use for nearly 
three centuries, than that of Nahapana, who so far as we know’ left no son, anti whose 
era (if he founded one) probably expired when the Kshahar4ta power was destroyed hy 
the Andhrabhrityas in the first half of the second century a.d. Wc must therefore 
assume a.d. 78 to be the epoch of Kanishka’s era. There remains the question whether 
Nahapana dates by Kanishka’s era, or uses his own regnal years. There is nothing 
improbable in the latter supposition, and we are not forced to suppose that Nahapina 
was a feudatory of the Kush4n kings. It has been shown above that the use of the 
title Kshatrapa does not necessarily imply a relation of inferiority. On the other hand 
{pace Oldenburg in Ind. Ant. X. 213) tlie later Kshatrapas certainly seem to have 
used Kanishka's era : and Nahapana and the Kushan dynasty seem to have been of the 
same race: for Heraus, w’ho was certainly a Kushan, apparently calls himself S'aka on 
his coins (Gardner B. M. Cat. xlvii.) : and it is highly probable that Naliapana, like 
his son-in-law Ushavaddta, w’as a S'aka. Further, the fact that Nahapitna does not 
call himself Mahiirdja but Eaia goes to show that he was not a paramount sovereign. 
—(A. M. T. J.) 
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The question arises why should not the dates on the Western 
Kshatrapa coins belong to the era which under the incorrect title of 
the Vikrama era is now current in Gujarat and Malwa. Several 
recently found Malwa inscriptions almost prov'e that wliat is called the 
Vikrama era beginning with b.c. 56 was not started by any Vikrama, 
but marks the institution of the tribal constitution of the Malavas.* 
Later the era came to be called ei'her the era of the Malava lords^or 
Malava Kala that is the era of the Malavas. About the ninth century 
just as the S'aka era became connected with the S'alivahana of Paitiian, 
this old Malava era became connected with the name of Vikramaditya, 
the great legendary king of Ujain. 

It might be supposed that the Mdlavas who gave its name to the 
Malava era were the kings of the country now called M^lwa. But it 
is to be noted that no reference to the present Malwa under the name 
of Malavadesa occurs in any Sanskrit work or record earlier than the 
second century after Clu-ist. The original Sanskrit name of the country 
was Avanti. It came to be called Malava from the time the Malava 
tribe conquered it and settled in it, just as Kdthiavdda and Mevada came 
to be called after their Kathi and Meva or Meda conquerors. Tlie 
Malavas, also called Malavas,* seem like the Medas to be a foreign tribe, 
which, passing through Upper India conquered and settled in Central 
Jmha during the first century before Christ. Tlie menb'on in the 
MudrM’akshasa'^ of a Mdlaya king among five Upper Indian kings 
shows that in the time of the Mauryas (b.c. 300) a Mdlaya kingdom 
existed in Upper India which after the decline of Maurya supremacy 
spread to Central India. By Nahapdna'’s time the Mdlavas seem to 
have moved eastwards towards Jaipur, as Ushavadata defeated them in 
the neighbourhood of the Pushkar lake : but the fact that the country 
round Ujain was still knomi to Rudraddman as Avanti, shows that the 
Malavas had not j'et (a.d. 1 50) entered the district now known as 
Malava. 1 his settlement and the change of name from Avanti to Malava 
probably took place in the weakness of the Kshatrapas towards the end 
of the third century a.d. When they established their sway in Central 
India these Malavas or Malavas like the ancient Yauddheyas (b.c. 100) 
and the Kathis till recent times (a.d. 1818) seem to have had a 
democratic constitution,^ Their political system seems to have proved 
unsuited to the conditions of a settled community. To put an end 
to dissensions the Malava trilre appears to have framed what the 
Mandasor inscription terms a slhiti or constitution in honour of which 
they began a new era.® It may be asked, M’^hy may not Nahap.'na 
have been the head of the Malavas who under the new constitution 
became the first Malav'a sovereign and his reign-dates be those of 


‘ .Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XVI. 378 ; Ind. Ant. XV. 198, 201, XIII. 126 ; Arch.Snr. X. 33. 

= Cunning-ham’s Arch. Sur. XIII. 1C2. Cf Kielhorn in Ind. Ant. XIX. 20ff. 

Cunningham s Arch. Sor. X. 33 - 31. Xumerous estern India inscriptions prove 
that i/a and va are often intcniiLved in Prakrit. 

■* \ ide Telang s Vludrhriikshasa, 204 . Mr. Telang gives several readings the hest of 
which mean eitlier the king of the Malaya country or tlie king of the MAlaya tribe. 

^ Macmurdo {1S18; notices the democratic constitution of the KAthis. Trans Bom 
Lit. 8oe. I. 274. 

» Compare Fleet’s Corpus Ins. Ind, III. 87, 152, 1,58 from the (supremacy of) the 
tnhal constitution of the Malavas. Prof. Kiclhom has however shown that the words 
of the inscription do not necessarily mean tliis. Ind. Ant. XIX. .56. 
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the new Mdlava era ? A gainst this we know fi-om a N^sik inscription 
of Ushavadata* that Nahapana was not a Malava himself but an 
^ponent of the Malavas as he sent Ushavadata to help a tribe of 
Ksliatriyas called Uttamabhadras whom the Malavas had attacked, 
further a clironologieal examination of the early ruling dj-nasties of 
Crujarat does not favour the identification of the Kshatrapa era with the 
Malava era. The available information regarding the three dynasties 
the Kshatrapas the Gnptas and the Valabliis, is universally admitted 
to prove that they followed one another in chronological succession. 
The latest known Kshatrapa date is 310. Even after this we find the 
name of a later Kshatrapa king whose date is unknown but may be 
estimated at about 320. If we take this Kshatrapa 320 to be in the 
Vikrama Samvat, its equivalent is a.d. 264. In consequence of 
several new discoveries the epoch of the Gupta era has been finally 
settled to be A D. 319. It is further settled that the first Gupta con- 
queror of Malwa and Gujardt was Chandragupta II.^ the date of his 
conquest of Malwa being Gupta 80 (a.d. 399). Counting the 
Kshatrapa dates in the Samvat era this gives a blank of (399 — 264 = ) 
135 years between the latest Kshatrapa date and the date of Chandra- 
gupta^s conquest of Gujarfit to fill which we have absolutely no histo- 
rical information. On the other hand in support of the view that the 
Kshatrapa era is the S'aka era the K^itlnavfida coins of the Gupta 
king Kumaragupta son of Chandragupta dated 100 Gupta closely 
resemble the coins of the latest Kshatrapa kings, the workmanship 
proving that the two styles of coin are close in point of time. Thus 
taking the Kshatrapa era to be the S’aka era the latest Kshatrapa date 
is 320-4-78 = a.d. 398, which is just the date (a.d. 399) of Chandra- 
gupta’s conquest of Mfilwa and Gujarat. For these reasons, and in 
the absence of reasons to the contrary, it seems proper to take the dates 
in Ushavadata^s and Ayama^s- inscriptions as in the era which began 
with Nahapana^s conquest of Gujarat, namely the S aka era whose 
initial date is a.d. 78. 

After Nahapfina^s the earliest coins found in Gujarat are those of 
Chashtana. Chashtana’s coins are an adaptation of Nahapana^s coins. 
At the same time Chashtana’s bust differs from the bust in Nahapana’s 
coins. He wears a mustache, the cap is not grooved but plain, and the 
hair which reaches the neck is longer than Nahapana’s hair. In one 
of Chashtana’s coins found by Mr. Justice Newton, the hair seems 
dressed in ringlets as in the coins of the Parthian king Phraates II. 
(b. c. 136 - 128).=* On the reverse instead of the thunderbolt and arrow 

as in Nahapana’s coins, Chashtana’s coins have symbols of the sun and 

moon in style much like the sun and moon symbols on the Parthian 
coins of Phraates II., the moon being a ci'escent and the sun represent- 
ed by eleven rays shooting from a central beam. To the two on the 
reverse a third symbol seems to have been added consisting of two 
arches resting on a straight line, with a third arch over and between 
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* Inscription 10 lines .3 - 4. Bom. Gaz. XVI. 572. 

’ Details are given below under the Guptas. 

» Buigess’ Archaeological Beport of Khthiilwdr and Cutch, 65 ; Xumismata Onentaha, 
I. PI. II. Fig. 8. 
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the tAVO arches, and OA-er the third arch an inverted semicircle. Below 
these symbols stretches a Avaving or serpentine line.^ 

The same symbol appears on the obA'erse of several very old medium- 
sized square copper coins found in Upiier India. Ihese coins Dr. 
Bhagvanlal took to be coins of A.<oka. They haA'e no legend on either 
side, and have a standing elephant on the obverse and a rampant lion 
on the reverse. As these are tiie sj-mbols of Asoka, the elephant being 
found in his rock inscriptions and the lion in his pillar inscnptions. 
Dr. BhagvanUl held them to be coins of Asoka. The arch symbol 
appears in these coins over the elephant on the obA’erse and near the 
lion on the reverse but in neither ease AAdth the underlj-ing zigzag 
line.^ So also a contemporary coin bearing in the Asoka character the 
clear legend \'’atasAaka shows the same symbol, AA-ith in addi- 

tion a robed male figure of good design standing near the SATiibol 
saluting it with folded han Is. The position of the figure (Ariana 
Antiqua, Plate XV. Pig. 3u) proves that tiie S3'mbol AAas an object of 
AA’orship. In Chashtana’s coins av’c find this symbol Ijetween the sun 
and the moon, a position Avhieh suggests that the symbol represents 
the mj'thieal mountain Meru, the three semicircular superimposed 
arches representing the peaks of the mountain and the crescent a 
fiiddha-s'ild or Siddhas'’ seat, Avhich Jaina Avorks descrilje as crescent- 
shaped and situated os’cr Aleru. The coIlectiA'C idea of this sj-mbol 
in the middle and the sun and moon on either side recalls the following 
sloka ; 

gtJT lUrr i 

fT^T^r : 

cTiTfq : ^qsiqqRfcfr u 

Mayest thou by the favour of S'ambhu live .surrounded 
by sons grand-soiis and relations so long as the heaven- 
ly Ganges full of water Hows with its waves, >0 long as 
the brilliant sun the protector of the universe shines in 
the .sky, and so longa.s the slab of diamond ui'am.-tone 
lapis lazuli and sa|)phire remains on the top of Meru. 

Dr. Bird ’s Kanheri copperplate has a verse AA'ith a similar moaning 
regarding the continuance of the glory’ of the relic shrine of one 
Piishya, so long as Aleru remains and rivers and the sea flow.'’ The 
meaning of shoAving Aleru and the sun and moon is thus clear. The 
nnderh’ing serpentine line apparently stands for the Jahnavi river or 
it may perhaps be a representation of the sea.* The object of repre- 


* The meaning of this symbol has not yet been made out. It is Aory old. We first 
find it on the punched coins of Malwa and Gujardt (regarded as the oldest coinage iu 
India) without the serpentine line btdow, Avhicli seems to show that tliis line does not 
form part of the origiual symbol and has a distinct meaning. 

- Compare Wilson s Ariana Anta^ua, Plate XV. P’ig. 26 - 27, 

’ Cave Temple Inscriptions, Bombay Arclneological Survey, E.xtraXumber (1881), 58. 

^ Ariana Antigua, Plate iV. Fig. :19. Some imaginary animals aie shown under the 
serpentine line. 
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aenting these symbols on coins may be that the coins may last as long 
as the sun, the moon, mount Meru, and the Ganges or ocean. Against 
this view it may be urged that the coins of the Buddhist kings of 
Kuninda (a.d. 100), largely found near Saharanpur in the North-West 
Provinces, show the arch symbol with the Buddhist trident over it, 
the Bodhi tree with the railing by its side, and the serpentine line 
under both the tree and the symbol, the apparent meaning being that 
the symbol is a Buddhist shrine with the Bodhi tree and the river 
Niranjana of Buddha Gaya near it. The same symbol appears as a 
Buddhist shrine in Andhra coins which make it larger with four rows 
of arches, a tree by its side, and instead of the zigzag base liii^.a 
railing. This seems a different representation perhaps of the shrine of 
Mahabodhi at Buddha Gay^a. These details seem to show that popular 
notions regarding the meaning oP this symbol varied at different 
times. ^ 


Such of the coins of Chashtana as have on the reverse only the sun 
and the moon bear on the obverse in Baktro-Pali characters a legend of 

which the four letters Ratio jimo can alone be made out. 

An illegible Greek legend continues the Btiktro-Pali legend. The 
legend on the reverse is in old Nagari character : 


Kiijno Kshatrapasa Ysamotik,aputra(sa Cha)shtanasa.' 

Of the king Kahatrapa Cbashtana son of Ysamotika. 

The variety' of Chashtana^s coins which has the arch symbol on tne 
reverse, bears on the obverse only' the Greek legend almost illegible and 
on the reverse the Baktro-Pali legend Cha^nasa meaning. Of 

Chashtana and in continuation the Ndgari legend : 

Rdjno Mahakshatr.ipasa Ysainotikaputrasa Chashtanasa-. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa t hashtana son of Ysamotika. 


The name Zamotika is certainly' not Indian but foreign apparently 
a corruption of some such form as Psamotika or Xamotika. Further 
the fact that Zamotika is not called Kshatrapa or by any other title, 
would seem to show that he was an untitletl man whose son somehow 
came to authority and obtained victory over these parts where (as his 
earlier coins with the sun and the moon show) he was at first called a 
Kshatrapa and afterwards (as his later coins with the third symbol 
show) a Mahakshatrapa or great Kshatrapa. We know nothing of 
any connection between Nahapana and Cliashtana. Still it is clear 
that Chashtana obtained a great part of the territory over which 
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> Jour. B, B. E. A. Soc. XIII. 303. 

2 The variations noted in tlie tevt seem examples of the law that the later religion 
reads its own new meaning into early luck signs. 

= This letter in both is curiously formed and never used in Sanskrit. But it is 
clear and can be read without any doubt as Pandit Bhagvdnl U thought that it 
was probably meant to stand as a new-coined letter to represent the Greek Z which has 
nothing corresponding to it in Sanskrit. The same curiously formed letter appears in 
the thW syllable in the coin of the fourth Kshatrapa king DAmajadas^ri. 
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Nahap^na previously held sway. Though Chashtana's coins and even 
the coins of his son and grandson bear no date, we have reason to 
believe they used a nameless era, of which the year 72 is given in the 
Junagad inscription of Chashtana’s grandson Rudradaman.^ Though 
we have no means of ascertaining how many years Rudradaman had 
reigned before this 72 it seems probable that the beginning of the 
reign was at least several years earlier. Taking the previous period 
at seven years Eudraman^’s succession may be tentatively fixed 
at 65. Allowing twenty-five years for his father Jayadaman and 
his grandfather Chashtana (as they were father and son and the 
son it is supposed reigned for some years with his father 
Chashtana^s conquest of Gujarat eomes to about the year 40 which 
makes Chastana contemporary with the latter part of Nahapdna’s life. 
Now the Tiastanes whom Ptolemy mentions as having Ozene for his 
capital ® is on all hands admitted to be Chashtana and from what 
Ptolemy says it appears certain that his capital was Ujjain. Two of 
Chashtana^s coins occur as far north as Ajmir. As the Chashtana 
coins in Dr. Gerson DaCunha’s collection were found in Kdthiavdda 
he must have ruled a large stretch of country. The fact that in his 
earlier coins Chashtana is simply called a Kshatrapa and in his latter 
coins a Mahikshatrapa leads to the inference that his power was 
originally small. Cliashtana was probably not subordinate to Nahapina 
but a contemporary of Nahapana originally when a simple Kshatrapa 
governing perhaps North Gujardt and Mdlwa. Nor was Chashtana a 
member of Nahapana’s family as he is nowhere called Kshahardta 
which is the name of Naha^na’s family. During the lifetime of 
Nahapana ChashUna’s power would seem to have been established 
first over Ajmir and Mewad. Perhaps Chashtana may have been the 
chief of the Uttamabhadra Kshatriyas, whom, in the year 42, 
Ushavadata went to assist when they were besieged by the Malayaa 
orMalavas*; and it is possible that the MiS lavas being thus driven 
away Chashtana may have consolidated his power, taken possession of 
Malwa, and established his capital at Ujjain, 

On Nahapdna'’s death his territory, which in the absence of a son 
had probably passed to his son-in-law Ushavadata, seems to have been 
wrested from him by his Andhra neighbours, as one of the attributes of 
Gautamiputra S’dtakarni is exterminator of the dynasty of Khakhardta 
(or Kshaharata) . That North Konkan, South Gujarat, and Kathiavada 
were taken and incorporated with Andhra territory appears from 
Gautamiputra^s Nasik inscription (No. 26) where Surdshtra and 
Aparanta are mentioned as parts of his dominions. These Andhra 


' The text of the inscription is ^ that is in the year of Eudradaman. 

That this phrase means * in the reign of ’ is shovm by the Gunda inscription of 
BudradRman’s sou Kudrasimha, which has that ia in the 

hundred and third year of Eudrasiinha. Clearly a regnal year cannot be meant 
as no reign could last over 103 years. So with the year 72 in Eudraddman s 
inscription. The same style of writing appears in the inscriptions at Matliura of 

Huvish^ and Vasudeva which say ‘year of Huvishka ’ and ‘ year of Vasndeva’ 

though it is known that the era is of Kanishka. In all these cases what is meant ia 
‘ the dynastic or era year in the reign of ’. 

2 See below page M. ’ McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 155, 


* See above page 29. 
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conquests seem to have been shortlived. Chashtana appears to have 
eventually taken Kathiavdda and as much of South Gujarat as belonged 
to Nahapana probably as far south as the Narbada. Mevad, Malwa 
North and South Gujarat and Kathiav.ida would then be subject to him 
and justify the title Mahakshatrapa on his later coins. 

The bulk of Chashtana^s army seems to have consisted of the Mevas 
or Medas from whose early conquests and settlements in Central 
Rajputana the province seems to have received its present name Mevada. 
If this supposition be correct an inference may be drawn regarding the 
origin of Chashtana. The Mathura inscription of Nandasirika, 
daughter of Kshatrapa Rajavula and mother of Kharaosti Yuvaraja, 
mentions with respect a Mahakshatrapa Kuzulko Patika who is called 
in the inscription Mevaki that is of the Meva trilre. The inscription 
shows a relation between the Kharaostis (to which tribe we have taken 
Kshahardta Nahapdna to Ijelong) and Mevaki Patika perhaps in the 
nature of subordinate and overlord. It proves at least that the 
Kharaostis held Patika in great honour and respect. 

The Taxila plate shows that Patika was governor of Tasila during 
his fatheris lifetime. After his fatheris death when he Ixjcame 
Mahakshatrapa, Patika’s capital was Nagaraka in the Jallalabad or 
Kdbul valley. The conquest of those parts by the great Kushan or 
Indo-Skythian king Kanishka (a.d. 78) seems to have driven Patika's 
immediate successors southwards to Sindh where they may have 
established a kingdom. The Skythian kingdom mentioned by the 
author of the Periplus as stretching in his time as far south as the 
mouths of the Indus may be a relic of this kingdom. Some time after 
their establishment in Sindh Patika’s successors may have sent 
Chashtana, either a younger member of the reigning house or a military 
officer, with an army of Mevas through Umarkot and the Great Ran 
to Central Rajputana, an expedition which ended in the settlement of 
the Mevas and the change of the country’s name to Mevdda. Probably 
it was on account of their preGous ancestral connection that Nahapdna 
sent Ushavaddta to help Chashtana in Mevdda when besieged by his 
Mdlava neighljours. TGiat Ushavadata went to bathe and make gifts* 
at Pushkara proves that the scene of the Uttamabhadi’as’ siege by the 
Mdlayas was in Mevdda not far from Pushkara. 

Chashtana is followed by an unbroken chain of successors all of the 
dynasty of which Chashtana was the founder. As the coins of 
Chashtana^s successors bear dates and as each coin gives the name of the 
king and of his father they supply a complete chronological list of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty. 

Of Chashtana^s son and successor Jayadaman the coins are rare. 
Of three specimens found in Kathidvada two are of silver and one of 
copper. Both the silver coins were found in Junagadh- but they are 
doubtful specimens as the legend is not complete. Like Chashtana’s 
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^ Of these coins Dr. BhagvSnUl kept one in his own collection. He sent the other to 
General Cunningham. The Pandit found the copper coin in Aiureli in 1863 and gave 
it to Dr. Bhau Dlji. 

B 1397— .5 
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coins they have a hust on the obverse and round the bust an incomplete 
and undecipherable Greek legend. The reverse lias the sun and the 
moon and between them the arched sj-mbol with the zigzag under-line. 
All round the symbols on the margin within a dotted line is the legend 
in Baktrc-Pali and Devanagari. Only three letters ^ oT of the 
Baktro-Pdli legend can be made out. Of the Nagari legend seven 
letters ^ Rajno Kshatrapasa Ja can be made out. The 

remaining four letters Dr. Bhagvanlal read Yad^masa.^ The 

copper coin which is veiy small and square has on the obverse in a 
circle a standing humped bull looking to the right and fronting an 
erect trident wdth an axe. In style the bull is much like the bull on 
the square hemidraehmse of Apollodotus (b.c. 110-100). Round the 
bull within a dotted circle is the legend in Greek. It is unfortunate 
the legend is incomplete as the remaining letters which are in the 
Skythian-Greek style are clearer than the letters on any Kshatrapa coin 
hitherto found. The letters that are preserved are stexy. The 
re\erse has the usual moon and sun and between them the arched symbol 
without the zigzag under-line. All round within a dotted circle is 
the Nagari legend ; 

W] 


E<ijno Kshatra(pasa) Jayaddmasa. 
Of the king Kshatrapa Jayaddmaii. 


Though the name is not given in any of these coins, the fact that 
Chashtana was Jayaddman’s father has been determined from the 
genealogy m the Gunda inscription of Rudrasimha I. the seventh 
Kshatrapa,- in the Jasdhan inscription of Rudrasena I. the eighth 
Kshah*apa, and in the Jun^^dh cave inscription* of Rudradaman^s 
^n Rudrasimha. All these inscriptions and the coins of his son 
Rudradaman call Jayaddman Kshatrapa not Malri kshatrapa. This 

^ Kshatrapa or governor of 
Kathiavada under his father or that his fatheris territorv and his rank 
as Mahakshatrapa suffered some reduction.^ The extreme rarity of 
his coins suggests that J aj'addman's reign was very short. It is worthy 
of note that while Zamotika and Chashtana are foreign names the 
^mly Indian ^™^° successors with one exception® are 


Jajaddman was racceeded by his son Rudradaman who was probably 
the greatest of the \\ estern Kshatrapas. His beautiful silver coins in 
^yle much like tho^ of Chashtana, are frequently found in Kdthiavdcia 
On the obyerse is his bust in the same style of dress as Chashtana's and 


> Except that the ^ is much clearer the N4gari legend in the si' ver coin obtained fo, 
^ 2 Ind. An^xf 157 Baktro-Pah legend is wanting. 

4 284-5 and Ind. Ant. XII. S2ff. 

theK^:it?Sp«oMK^"^^ to he found in 
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round the bust is the Greek legend incomplete and nndecipherable. 
The reverse has the usual sun and moon and the aiehed sjTnbol with 
the zigzag under-line. The old Nagari legend fiUs the whole outer 
circle. None o£ Rudradaman's coins shows a trace of the Baktro-Pali 
legend. The Nagari legend reads ; 

^rfr ^rifr 

Eajiio Kshatrapaaa Jayadiimaputrasa 
Raj no Mahakshatrapasa Rudradamasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Rudradaman son of the 
king the Kshatrapa Jayadaman. 

None of RudradAman^s copper coins have been found. Except 
Jayadaman none of the Kshatrapas seem to have stamped their names 
on any but silver coins.^ 

An inscription on the Gimdr rock gives us more information 
regarding Rudradaman than is available for any of the other 
Kshatrapas. The inscription records the construction of a new dam 
on the Sudars'ana lake close to the inscription rock in place of a dam 
built in the time of the Maurya king Chandragupta (b c. 30u) and 
added to in the time of his grandson the great Asoka (b.c. 240) 
which had suddenly burst in a storm. The new dam is recorded to 
have been made under the orders of Suvishakha son of Kulaipa a 
«Pahlava by tribe, who was 'appointed by the king to protect the 
whole of Anarta and Surashtr.i.' Pahlava seems to be the name 
of the ancient Persians and Partliians- and the name Surishiikha as 
Dr. Bhau Daji suggests may be a Sanskritised form of Syavaxa.® One 
of the Kdrle inscriptions gives a similar name Sovasaka apparently a 
corrupt Indian form of the original Persian from which the Sanskritised 
Suvishakha must have been formed. Sovasaka it will be noted is 
mentioned in the Karle inscription as an inhabitant of Abul.'imd, 
apparently the old trade mart of Obollah at the head of the Persian 
Gulf. Tliis trade connection between the Persian Gulf and the Western 
Indian seaboard must have led to the settlement from very early 
times of the Pahlavas who gradually became converted to Buddhism, 
and, like the Parsis their modern enterprising representatives, seem 
to have advanced in trade and political influence. Subsequently the 
Pahlavas attained such influence that about the fifth century a dynasty 
of Pallava kings reigned in the Dekhan, Hindu in religion and name, 
even tracing their origin to the great ancient sage Bharadvaja.* 

The statement in Rudradaman’s Sudarsana lake inscription, that 
Anarta and Surashtra were under his Pahlava governor, seems to show 
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* Several small mixed metal coins weighing from 3 to 10 grains with on the obverse 

an elephant in some and a bull in others and on the reverse the usual arched Kshatrapa 
symbol have been found in Malwa and K IthiavAda. The symbols show them to te of the 
lowest Kshatrapa cuirency. Several of them bear dates from which it is possible as in 
the case of Rudrasimha^s and Riidrasena^s coins to infer to what Kshatrapa they belonged. 
Lead coins have also been found at Amreli in Kdthi^vada, They are square and have 
a bull on the obverse and on the reverse the usual arched Kshatrapa symbol with uuder- 
aeath it the date 184. ^ _ 

* Compare however Weber, Hist, of Indian Lit. 187*0. . . „ 

3 Jour. B. B. R. A. S. VII. 114. ^ lod. Ant. II. 156 ; V. oO, U4, &c. 
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that Rudraddman’s capital was not in Gujardt or Kdthidvd^a. 
Probably like his grandfather Chashtana Rudradaman held his capital 
at Ujjain. The poetic eulogies of Rudradaman appear to contain a 
certain share of fact. One of the epithets ‘ he who himself has earned 
the title Mahakshatiapa ^ indicates that RudradaTman had regained the 
title of Mahikshatrapa which belonged to his grandfather Chashtana 
but not to his father Jayaddman. Another portion of the inscription 
claims for him the overlordship of Akaravanti/ Anupa,^ Anarta, 
Surashtra, Svablira/ Maru,* Kachehha/ Sindhu-Sauvira,® Kukura/ 
Aparanta,® and Nishada;® tliat is roughly the country from Bhilsa 
in the east to Sindh in the west and from about Abu in the north to 
the North Konkan in the south including the peninsulas of Cuteh and 
K.athi ivada. The inscription also mentions two wars waged by 
Rudradaman, one with the Yaudheyas the other with S'aTtakarni lord 
of Dakshinapatha. Of the Yaudheyas the inscription says that they 
had become arrogant and untraetable in consequence of their having 
proclaimed their assumption of the title of Heroes among all 
Kshatriyas. Rudraddman is described as having exterminated them. 
These Yaudheyas were known as a warlike race from the earliest 
times and are mentioned as warriors by Panini.^® 

Like the Mdlavas these Yaudheyas appear to have had a democratic 
constitution. Several round copper coins of the Yaudheyas of about 
the thii'd century a.d. have bwn found in various parts of tha» 
North-West Provinces from Mathurd to Sahdranpur. These coins 


* AkarAvanti ttiat is Akara anti Avanti are two names which are always fonncl 
together. C'f. Gotumijmtra’s Niisik inscription iNo. 26). Avanti is well known as 
being the name of the part of Milwa which contains Ujjain. Akara is probably the 
modern province of Bliilsa whose capital was Vidif-'a the modem deserted city of 
Besnagar. Instead of Akardvanti Brihatsaruhitii mentions Akara vendvantaka of 
which the third name Vend Bandit Bhagv.inlal took to be the country about the Sagara 
zilla containing the old town of Eran, near which still flows a river called Vend. The 
adjectives east and west arc nsed respectively as referring to Akara which is East 
M.dwa and Avanti which is W est Mdlwa. Compare Indian Antiquary, VII. 259; 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 031. 

’ Aiiilpa is a common norm literally meaning well-watered. The absence of the 
term ntrrit or ‘country’ which is in general supuradded to it shows that Aniipa i» 
here used as a proper noun, meaning the Anupa country. Dr. Bhagvdnlal was miable 
to identify Anupa. He took it to he the name of some well-watered tract near 
Gnjar.it. 

“ 8ee above jiagB 10 note 1. The greater part of IXorth Gnjardt was probably included 
in S'vablira. * M iru is the well known name of Marwdr. 

° Kaclichha is the flourishing state still known by the name of Cutch. 

“ Slndhu Sauvira like Akanivanti are two names usually found together. Sindbn 
is tlie modern Sind and Sauvira may have been part of Upper Sind, the capital of which 
is mentioned as Dittdmitrl. Alberuni (1. 300^ defines Sauvira as including Multan and 
Jahriiwdr. 

’’ Xothing is known about Kukura and it cannot he identified. It was probably 
part of East Eajput..na. 

“ Aparinta meaning the Western End is the western seaboard from the Mahi in th* 
north to Goa in the south. Ind. Ant. VII. 259. The portion of Ajiaranta actually 
subject to Kudraddman must have been the country between the Mahi and the 
Damangauga as at this time the North Konkaii was subject to the Andliras. 

® Nishada cannot be identified. As the term Nishada is generally used to mean 
Bhils and other wild tribes, its mention with Aparauta suggests the wiki country that 
includes li..nsda, Dharampur, and north-east Thiina. 

Grauimar, V. iii. 117. 
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which are adapted from the type of Kanishka's coins* have on the 
obverse a standing robed male figure extending the protecting rioht 
hand of mercy. On the reverse is the figure of a standing Kartika- 
svami and round the figure the legend in Gupta characters of about 
the third century : 

Taudlieya Ganasya. 

Of the Yandheya tribe.’ 

That the Girnar inscription describes Rudradaman as the exter- 
minator of 'the Yaudheyas’ and not of any king of the Yandheyas 
confirms the view that their constitution was tribal ^r democratic.* 

The style of the Yaudheya coins being an adaptation of the Kanishka 
type and their being found from Mathura to Saharanpur where Kanishka 
ruled is a proof that the Yaudheyas wrested from the successors of 
Kanishka the greater part of the North-West Provinces. This is not 
to be understood to be the Yaudheyas'’ first conquest in India. They 
are known to be a very old tribe w'ho after a temporary suppression by 
Kanishka must have again risen to power with the decline of Kusbrin rule 
imder Kanishka'’s successors Huvishka (a.d. 100- 123) or Yasudeva 
(a.d. 123 - 150 ?) the latter of whom was a contemporary of 
Rudradaman.* It is probably to this increase of Yaudheya power that 
Rudradaman’s inscription refers as making them arrogant and intract- 
• able. Their forcible extermination is not to be \mderstood literally but 
in the Indian hyperbolic fashion. 

The remark regarding the conquest of Sdtakarni lord of Dakshin4- 
patha is ,as follows : ‘ He who has obtained glory because he did not 
destroy Satakarni, the lord of the Dekhan, on account of there being no 
distance in relationship, though he twice really conquered him.’® As 
Satakarni is a dynastic name applied to several of the Andhra kings, the 
question arises Which of the Satakamis did Rudradaman twice defeat ? 
Of the two Western India kings mentioned by Ptolemy one Tiastanes 
with his capital at Ozene or Ujjain® has been identified with 
Chashtana ; the other Siri Ptolemaios or Polemaios, with his royal seat 
at Baithana or Paithan,^ has been identified with the Pulumayd 
Vdsishthiputra of the Ndsik cave inscriptions. These statements of 
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• Compare Gardner and Poole’s Catalogue, PI. XXVI. Fig. 2 &c. 

^ Another variety of their brass coins was found at Behat near Saharinpur. Compare 
Thomas’ Prinsep’s Indian Antiquities, I. PI. IV. Figs. 11b 12b and PI. XIX. Figs. 5, 
6, 9. General Cunningham, in his recent work on The Coins of Ancient India, 7.5ft, 
describes three chief types, the Behat coins being the earliest and belonging to the first 
century B.c., the second type which is that described above is assigned to about a.d. 300, 
and the third type, with a six-headed figure on the obverse, is placed a little later. 
General Cunningham’s identification of the A'audheyas with the Johiya Rajputs of the 
’lower Sutlej, seems certain, Rudradaman would then have “ uproot^ ” them when he 
acquired the province of Sauvira. 

■ “Mr. Fleet notices a later inscription oi a Mahdrdja Mnhdsendpati “who has been 
set over” the ‘Yaudheya gana or tribe’ in the fort of Bylna in Bharatpur. Ind. 
Ant. XIV. 8, Corp. Insc. Ind. III. 251ff. The Yaudheyas are also named among the 
tribes which submitted to Samudragupta. See Corp. Insc. Ind. Ill, 8. 

■* Huvishka’s latest inscription bears date 45 that is A.D. 123 (Cunningham’s Arch, 
Sur. III. PI. XV. Numbers). 

i “ Ind. Ant VII. 203. ® McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 152. ’ McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 175. 
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Ptolemy seem to imply that Chashtana and Pulumdyi were contem- 
porary kings reigning at Ujjain and Paithan. The evidence of their 
coins also shows that if not contemporaries Chashtana and Pulumayi 
were not separated by any long interval. We know from the Nasik 
inscriptions and the Puranas that Pulumajd was the successor of 
Gautaraiputra Satakami and as Gautamiputra Satakarni is mentioned 
as the exterminator ot the Kshaharata race (and the period of this 
extermination has already been shown to be almost immediately after 
Nahapana^s death), there is no objection to the view that Chashtana, 
who was the next Kshatrapa after Nahapana, and Pulumayi, who 
was the successor of Gautamiputra, were contemporaries. We have no 
positive evidence to determine who was the immediate successor of 
Pulumayi, but the only king whose inscriptions are found in any 
number after Pulumaji is Gautamiputra Yajna Sri Satakarni. His 
Kanheri inscription recording gifts made in his reign and his coin 
found among the relies of the Sopara stupa built also in his reign prove 
that he held the Xorth Konkan. The Sopara coin gives the name of the 
father of Yajnasri. Unfortunately the coin is much worn. Still the 
remains of the letters constituting the name are sufficient to show they 
must be read Chaturapana.^ A king named Chaturapana 

is mentioned in one of the Nanaghdt inscriptions where like Pulumayi 
he is called Vdsishthiputra and where the year 13 of his reign 
is referred to.” The letters of this inscription are almost coeval with ^ 
those in PulumdyPs inscriptions. The facts that he was called 
Vasishthiputra and that he reigned at least thirteen years make it 
prot)able that Cliaturapana was the brother and successor of Puluma yd. 
Yajnasri would thus be the nephew and second in succession to 
Pulumayi and the contemporary of Rudraddman the grandson of 
Chashtana, whom we have taken to be a contemporary of Pulum.ayi. 
A further proof of this is afforded by Yajr)asri'’s silver coin found in 
the Sopara stilpa. All other Andhra coins hitherto found are adapted 
from contemporary coins of Ujjain and the Central Provinces, 
the latter probably of the S'ungas. But Gautamiputra Yajnasri 
Sdtakarni^s Sopara coin is the first silver coin struck on the type 
of Kshatrapa coins ; it is in fact a clear adai^tation of the ty'pe of the 
coins of Rudradaman himself which proves that the two kings were 
contemporaries and rivals. An idea of the ‘ not distant relatiou.diip ’ 
between Rudrad.iman and Yajnasri Sdtakarni mentioned in Rudrada- 
maffis Girnar inscription, may be formed from a Kanheri inscription 
recording a gift by a minister named Satoraka which mentions that the 
queen of Ydsishthiputra ISatakarui was lx)rn in the Kardamaka 
dynasty and was connected apparently' on the maternal side with a 
Mahdkshatrapa whose name is lost. If the proper name of the lost 
Vasishthiputra be Chaturapana, his son Yajnasri Satakarni would, 
through his mother being a Mahakshatrapa^s granddaughter, be a 
relative of Rudradaman. 

Rudradaman’s other epithets seem to belong to the usual stock of 


■ Jour B. B. E. A Soc. XV. 306. 

= Jour. B. B. E. A. Soc. XV. 31.S, 314. See also Ind. Ant. XII 272, where Biihler 
fUggests that the queen was a daughter of Eudradainan, and traces the syllables RnUmSA 
... in the Kanheri inscription. 
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Indian court epithets. He is said ‘to have gained great fame by 
studjdng to the end, by remembering understanding and applying 
the great sciences such as grammar, polity, music, and logic.' Another 
epithet describes him as having ‘ obtained numerous garlands at the 
Svayamvaras of kings' daughters,' apparently meaning that he was 
chosen as husband by princesses at several svayamvaras or choice- 
marriages a practice which seems to have been still in vogue in Rudrada- 
man's time. As a test of the civilized character of his rule it may be 
noted that he is described as ‘ he who took, and kept to the end of his 
life, the vow to stop killing men except in battle.' Another epithet 
tells us that the embankment was built and the lake reconstructed by 
‘ expending a great amount of money from his owh treasury, without 
oppressing the people of the town and of the province by (exacting) 
taxes, forced labour, acts of affection (benevolences) and the Hke.' 

As the Kshatrapa year 60 (a.d. 138) has been taken to be the date of 
close of Chash tana's reign, and as five years may be allowed for the 
short reign* of Jayadaman, the beginning of the reign of Rudiadfiman 
may be supposed to have b^n about the year 65 (a.d. 1 43). This Gimdr 
inscription gives 72 as the year in which Rudrad4man was then 
reigning and it is fair to suppose that he reigned probably up to 80. 
The conclusion is that Rudiadaman ruled from a.d. 143 to 158.® 

Rudi-adaman was succeeded by his son Damdzada or D^majadasri 
regarding whom all the information available is obtained from six coins 
obtained by Dr. Bhagvdnlal.® The workmanship of all six coins is 
good, after the type ot Rudradaman's coins. On the obverse is a bust 
in the same style as Rudradaman's and round the bust is an illegible 
Greek legend. Like Rudradaman's coins these have no dates, a proof 
of their antiquity, as all later Kshatrapa coins have dates in Nagari 
numerals. The reverse has the usual sun and moon and between 
them the arched sj-mbol with the zigzag under-line. Around them in 
three specimens is the followdng legend in old Nagari ; 

irf: 

Bajno Mahakshatrapasa Rudradatmaputrasa Ra^juah 
Kshatrapasa UaTmatysadasa. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Daniaz.xda= son of the king the 
Kshatrapa Rudradaman.’ 
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* See above page 34. 

’ It seems doubtful whether the Pandit’s estimate of fifteen years might not with 
advantage be increased. As his father’s reign was so short Rudradaman probably succeeded 
when still vovmg. The abundance of his coins points to a long reign and the scarcity of 
the coins both of his son Dimdzada and of his grandson Jivadrfman imply that neither of 
his successors reigned more than a few years, divadaman s earliest date is a.D. 178(S.100). 
If five years are allowed to Jivadaraan’s father the end of Budrad tman’s reign would be 
a.d. 173 (S.95) that is a reign of thirty years, no excessive term for a king who began to 
mle at a comparatively early age. — (A. M. T. J.) _ 

® Two specimens of his coins were obtained by Mr. Vajeshantar Gavnshantar Nifb 
Diwdn of BhAvnagar, from KAthiAvAda, one of which he presented to the Pandit and 
lent the other for the purpose of description. The legend in both was legible but 
doubtful. A recent find in KAthiAvAda supplied four new specimens, two of them 
very good. 

* Apparently a mistake for 

® As in the case of Zamotika the father of Chashtana, the variation for ^ proves 
that at first zfT and afterwards was used to represent the Greek Z. 
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The legend on the other three is ; 

Uff R?:r8c[5iqu uf = : 

Barjno Mahalkshatrapasa Rudradatmnahputrasa Eafjnah 
Kshatrapasa Dafinafjaijas'riyah. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa DflImaljaiJasTi son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Eudradatma. 


Uamiizada andD^majadasri seem to he two forms of the same name, 
Damazada with ^ for Z being the name first struck, and Ddmajadasri, 
with the ordinary ^ for Z, and with Sri added to adorn the name 
and make it more euphonic, being the later form. It will be noted 
that, except by his son Jivadaman, Damazada or Dfimdjadasri is not 
calM a Mahakshatrapa but simply a Kshatrapa. His coins are very 
rare. The six mentioned are the only specimens known and are all 
from one find. He may therefore be supposed to have reigned as 
heir-apparent during the life-time of Rudradaman, or it is possible that 
he may have suffer^ loss of territory and power. His reign seems 
to have been short and may have terminated about 90 that is a.d. 168 
or a little later. 

Hdmiizada or Ddmdjadasri was succeeded by his son Jivadaman. 
All available information regarding Jivaddman is from four rare coins 
obtained by Pandit Bbagvdnlal, which for purposes of description, he 
has named A, B, C, and D.‘ Coin A liears date lOO in Ndgari numerals, 
the earliest date found on Kshatrapa coins. On the obverse is a bust 
in the usual Kshatrapa style with a plump young face of good work- 
manship. Round the bust is first the date loO in Ndgari numerals 
and after the date the Greek legend in letters which though clear cannot 
be made out. In these and in all later Kshatrapa coins merely the 
form of the Greek legend remains ; the letters are imitations of Greek 
by men who could not read the original. On the reverse is the usual 
arched symbol between the sun and the moon, the sun being twelve- 
rayed as in the older Kshatrapa coins. Within the dotted circle in the 
margin is the following legend in old Ndgari : 

ufr SjqfipT : 3^ U# Rfl^qH 5frq^[:] 

Eajfio Mahafkshatrapasa DafmasTiyahputrasa Eajno 
Mahatkshatrapasa Jivadafmnah. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Jivadatman son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Datmaifri. 


Coin B has the bust on the obverse with a face apparently older than 
the face in A. Unfortunately the die has slipped and the date has not 
been struck. Most of the Greek legend is very clear but as in coin A 
the result is meaningless The letters are Ki uixjzknsyl perhaps 
meant for Kuzulka. On the reverse are the usual three symbols, except 


' The oldest of the fonr was found by the Pandit for Dr. Bhau Diiji in Amreli. A 
fair copy of it is given in a plate which accompanied Mr. Justice Newton's paper in 
Jour. B. B. B. A. S. IX. page Itf . Plate I. Fig. 6. Mr. Newton read the father’s name in 
the legend DAmasTi, hut it is DamAjadafri, the die having missed the letters and % 
though space is left for them. This is coin A of the description. Of the remaining 
three, B was lent to the Pandit from his collection hy Mr. Vajeshankar Gavrishankar. 
C and D were in the Pandit’s collection. ' 
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that the sun has seven instead of twelve rays. The legend is : 

Eatjno Mahaflishatrapasa Dafmajadasaputrasa Eafjno 
Maharkshatrapasa Jivada^masa. 

Of the king the great Kahatrapa Jivadaman sou of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Damajada. 

Coin C though struck from a different die is closely like B both on 
the obverse and the reverse. Neither the Greek legend nor the date 
is clear, though enough remains of the lower parts of the numerals to 
suggest the date 118. Coin D is in obverse closely like C. The date 
118 is elear. On the reverse the legend and the symlx)ls have been 
twice struck. The same legend occurs twice, the second striking 
having obliterated the last letters of the legend which contained the 
name of the king whose eoin it is : 

?:rtr PH 

R«{jno Mahafkshatrapasa Damajadas-aputrasa. 

Of the son of the king the great Kshatrapa Damajada. 

In these four specimens Damasri or Damajada is styled Mahaksha- 
trapa, while in his own coins he is simply called Kshatrapa. The 
explanation perhaps is that the known coins of Djlmas'ri or Ddmajada 
belong to the early part of his reign when he was subordinate to his 
father, and that he afterwards gained the title of Mahakshatrapa. 
Some such explanation is necessary as the distinction between the titles 
Kshatrapa and Mahakshatrapa is always carefully preserved in the 
earlier Kshatrapa coins. Except towards the close of the dynasty no 
ruler called Kshatrapa on his own coins is ever styled Mahakshatrapa 
on the coins of his son unless the father gained the more important 
title during his lifetime. 

The dates and the difference in the style of die used in coining A and 
in coining B, C, and D are worth noting as the earliest coin has the 
date 100 and C and D the thiixi and fourth coins have 118. If 
Jivadaman^s reign lasted eighteen years his coins would be common 
instead of very rare. But we find between 102 and 118 numerous 
coins of Rudrasimha son of Rudradaman and paternal uncle of Jivada- 
man. These facts and the difference between the style of A and the 
style of B, C, and D which are apparently imitated from the coins of 
Rudrasimha and have a face much older than the face in A, tend to 
show that soon after his accession Jivadaman was deposed by his uncle 
Rudrasimha, on whose death or defeat in 118, Jivadaman again rose to 
power. 

Rudrasimha the seventh Kshatrapa was the brother of Dfimajadasrf. 
Large numbers of his coins have been found. Of thirty obtained by 
Dr. Bhagvanlal twenty have the following clearly cut dates ; 103, 106, 
108, 109, 110, 112, 113, 114, 115, 116, and 118. As the earliest 
year is 103 and the latest 118 it is probable that Rudrasimha deposed 
his nephew Jivadaman shortly after Jivaddman’s accession. Rudrasimha 
appears to liave raled fifteen years when power again passed to his 
nephew Jivadtiman. 

B 1397— c 
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The coins of Rudrasiinha are of a beautiful tyi^e of good workmanship 
and with clear legends. The legend in old Ndgari eliaracter reads : 

?:rtr wsjniqu 

Rifjuo Mahrfksliatrapasa Hudradainaputrasa Rarji'io 
Mahatkshatrapasa Paidrasiinhasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatiapa Eudrasimha son of the 
king the great K.shatrapa Radradama. 

Eudrasimha had also a copper coinage of which specimens are recorded 
from Malwa hut not from Kathiavada. Pandit Bliagvanlal had one 
specimen from Ujjain which has a bull on the obverse with the Greek 
legend round it and the date 117. The reverse seems to have held the 
entire legend of which only five letters (Rudrasimhasa) 

remain. Tliis coin has Ijeen spoilt in clcanmg. 

To Rudrasimha’s reign belongs the Gunda insciiption carved on a 
stone found at the bottom of an unused well in the village of Gunda 
in Halar in North Kathiavada.' It is in six well preserv'ed lines of old 
Nagari letters of the Kshatrapa t_vpe. The writing records the dig- 
ging and building of a well for public use on the Ixjrders of a village 
named Rasopadra by the commander-in-ehief Rudrabhuti an Abhira 
son of Senapati Bapaka. The date is given lx)th in words and in 
numerals as 103, ‘in the year ^ of the king the Kshatrapa Svami 
Rudrasimha, apparently meaning in the year 1 03 during the reign of 
Rudiasimha. The genealogy given in the inscription is ; 1 Chashtana ; 
2 Jayadaman ; 3 Rudradaman ; 4 Rudrasimha, the order of succession 
being clearly defined by the text, which says that the fourth was the great 
grandson of the first, the grandson of the second, and the son of the 
third. It will be noted that Damajadasri and J ivadaman the fifth and 
sixth Kshatrapas have Ijeen passed over in this genealogy probably 
because the inscription did not intend to give a complete genealogy but 
only to show the descent of Rudrasijuha in the direct line. 

The eighth Ksliatrapa was Rudrasena, son of Rudrasiinha, as is 
clearly mentioned in the legends on his coins. His coins like his fatheris 
are found in large numbers. Of forty' in Dr. Bhagv'anlaFs collection 
twenty'-seven bear the following eleven" dates, 125, 13U, 131, 132, 133, 
134, 135, 136, 138, 140, 142. The coins are of the usual Kshatrapa 
type closely like Rudrasimha’s coins. The Nagari legend reads ; 

?:rtr u Tif r 

Raljfio Mali.-rksluitnipasa Budrasimliasa putnisa Rajuo 
MahaTksliatrapasa Rudrasenaaa. 

Of the king tlie great Ksliatrapa Rudrasena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasiinha, 

Two copper coins square and smaller than the copper coins of 


' 'this inscription which has now hcen placed for safe custody in the temple of 
Dwarkandth in Jamnagiir, has heen published by Dr. Biihler in Ind. Ant. X. 157 - 158 
from a transcript by Achiirya Vallahji Haridatta. Dr. Bhagvdnlal held that the date 
is 103 tryuUaraiate not 102 dinjnttarastite as read by Dr. Buhlcr ; that the name of the 
father of the donor is Bupaka and not Bahaka ; and that the name of the nakhatra or 
constellation is Eohini not Sravana. " Several coins have the same date. 
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Rudrasimha have been found in Ujjain* though none are recorded from 
Kdthiavdda. On their obverse these copper coins have a facing bull and 
on the back the usual symbols and below them the year 140, but no 
legend. Their date and their Kshatrapa style show that they are coins 
of Rudrasena. 

Besides coins two inscriptions one at Muliydsar the other at Jasdan give 
information regarding Rudrasena. The Mnliyasar inscription, now in 
the library at Dwarka ten miles south-west of Muliyasar, records the 
erection of an upright slab by the sons of one Vanijaka. Tliis inscription 
bears date 122, the fifth of the dark half of Vaishakha in the year 122 
during the reign of Rudrasimha.- The Jasdan inscription, on a stone 
about five miles from Jasdan, belongs to the reign of this Kshatrapa. It 
is in sis: lines of old Kshatrapa Ndgari characters shallow and dim 
with occasional engraver’s mistakes, but on the whole well-preserved. 
The writing records the building of a pond by several brothers (names 
not given) of the Manasasa gotra sons of Pranathaka and grandsons 
of Khara. The date is the 5th of the dark half of BMdrapada ‘ in the 
year’ 126.® The genealogy is in the following oitier 

Mahakshatrapa Chashtana. 

Kshatrapa Jayadaman. 

Mahakshatrapa Rudrad^man., 

Mahakshatrapa Rudrasiinha. 

Mahakshatrapa Rudi’asena. 

Each of them is called Svami Lord and Bhadramukha Luckj-faced.^ 
As Rudrasena’s reign began at least as early as 122, the second reign 
of Jivaddman is narrowed to four year's or even less. As the latest 
date is 142 Rudrasena’s reign must have lasted about twenty years. 

After Rudrasena the next evidence on record is a coin of Iris son 
Pi'ithivisena found near Amreli. Its workmanship is the same as that 
of Rudrasena’s coins. It is dated 144 that is two years later than the 
last date on Rudrasena’s coins. The legend runs ; 

?:rtr 5^ iif; 

Raljilo MahaJkshatrapasa Uiulrasenasa putrasa Eajtiah. 

Kshatrapasa Prithivisenjisa. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Pritluvfsena son of the king 
the gi'eat Kshati-apa Rudrasena. 

As this is the only known sjrecimeu of Pi-ithivisena’s coin^e ; as the 
earliest coin of Prithiviseua’s uncle the tenth Kshatrapa Sanghadamaa 
is dated 144 ; and also as Prithivisena is called only Kshatrapa he 
seems to have reigned for a short time perhaps as Kshatrapa of Surashtra 
or Kdthidvada and to have been ousted by his uncle Sanghadaman. 

Rudrasena was succeeded by his brother the Mahakshatrapa Sangha- 
daman. His coins are very rare. Only two specimens have been 
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' One is in tlie collection of the B. B. R. A. Society, the other belonged to the. 
Pandit. 

® An unpublished inscription found in 1863 by Mr. BhagvAnlal Sampatrdm. 

" The top of the third niiincral is broken. It may be 7 hut is more likely to be 6. 

^ The Jasilan inscription has been published by Pr. Bh.iu Puji, J. B. R. A. S. VIII. 
234ft’, and by Pr. Hoernlc, Ind. Ant. XII. 32ff. 
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obtained, of whicli one was in the PandiUs collection the other in the 
collection of Mr. Vajeshankar Gavrishankar.^ They are dated 145 and 
144. The legend in both reads : 

<rf r Rf rspTO [ = ] 

Edjno Mahakshatrapasa Budrasimhasa putrasa Kajfio 
Mahakshatrapasa Sanghadamna. 

Of the king the great Kshiitrapa Sahghadaman son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Kudrasunha, 

These two coins seem to belong to the beginning of Saiighadd man’s 
reign. As the earliest coins of his snccessor DAmasena are dated 148 
Sari ghadti man’s reign seems not to have lasted over four years,^ 


* Five have recently been identified in the collection of Dr. Gerson daCnnha. 

^ Hia name, the fact that he regained the title Mahikshatrapa, and his date about A.D. 
?25 suggest tlu»t hanghad;tman (A.i>. 222 - 226) may be the Sandanes whom the Periplus 
(McCrindle, 128) describes as taking the regular mart KalyAn near Bombay from 
Saraganes, that is the Dakhan S-atakamis, and, to prevent it again becoming a place of 
trade, forbidding all Greek ships to visit Kalyin, and sending under a guard to Broach 
any Greek ships that even by accident entered its port. The following reasons seem 
conclusive against identifying banghadaman with b'andanes : (1) The abbreviation from 
b'anghadaman to f-andanes seems excessive in the case of the name of a well known 
ruler who lived within tliirty years of the probable time (a.d. 247) when the writer of 
the Periplus visited Gujar4t and the Konkan; (2) The date of b'anghadaman (A.D. 222- 
226) is twenty to thirty years too early for the probable collection of the Periplns details : 
(3) Apart from the date of the Periplus the apparent distinction in the writer’s mind 
between bandanes’ capture of Ealyin and his own time implies a longer lapse than suits 
a reign of only four years. 

In favour of the bandancs of the Periplns being a dynastic not a personal name 
is its close correspondence both in form and in geographical position with Ptolemy’s 
(A.D. ISO) badancis, who gave their name, Ariake badinCn or the badins’ Aria, to the 
North Konkan, an^ according to McCrindle (Ptolemy, 39) in the time of Ptolemy 
ruled the prosperous trading communities that occupied the sea coast to about bemulla 
or Chaul. The details in the present text show that some few years before Ptolemy 
wTote the conquests of Rudiadiman had brought the North Konkan under the Gujarat 
Kshatrapds. Similarly shortly before the probable date of the Periplus (a.d. 247) the 
fact that Sanghadiman and his successors Gdmasena (a.d. 226 - 236 ) and Vi jayasena 
(a.d. 238 - 249) all used the title Mahiikshatrapa makes their possession of the North 
Konkan probable. The available details of the KSthidvAda Kshatrapas therefore confirm 
the view that the Sadans of Ptolemy and the Sandanes of the Periplus are the Gujardt 
Kshatrapas. Tlie question remains how did the Greeks come to know tlie Kshatrapas 
by the name of Sadan or Sandan. The answer seems to he the word Sadan or Samian 
is tlie Sanskrit Sddhana wliicli according to Lassen (McCrindle’s Ptolemy, 40) and 
Williams’ Sanskrit Dictionary may mean agent or representative and may tlierefore lie 
an accurate rendering of Kshatrapa in the sense of Viceroy. Wilford (As. Res. IX. 76, 
lOSi notices tliat Sanskrit writers give the early English in India the title Sadhan 
Engrez. This Wilford would translate Iiord hut it seems rather meant for a render- 
ing of the word Factor. Prof. BliSmUrkar (Bom. Gaz. XIII. 418 note 1) notices a 
tribe mentioned by tlie geographer Varahamihira (A.D. 580) as bfintikas and associated 
witli the Apardntakas or people of the west coast. He shows how according to the 
rules of letter changes the Sanskrit S'^ntika would in PrAkrit he Sandino. In his 
opinion it was this form Sandino which was familiar to Greek merchants and sailors. 
IVof. Bhandarkar holds that when (a.d. 100 - 1 10) the Ksliatiapa Nahapuna displaced 
the b-Atavahanas or Andhrabhrityas the S'antikas or Sandino became independent in the 
North Konkan and took KalyAn. To make their independence secure against the 
Kshatrapas they forbad intercourse between their own territory and the Dakhan and 
sent foreign ships to Barygaza. Against this explanation it is to he urged; (1) That 
NAsik and Junnar inscriptions show NahapAna supreme in the North Konkan at least 
up to A.D. 120 ; (2) That according to the Periplus the action taken by tlie Saudans or 
Sadans was not against the Kshatrapas hut against tlie S-atakamis ; (3) That tlie action 
was not taken in tlie time of NalmpAna hut at a later time, later not only tlian the first 
Gautamiputra the conqueror of NaliapAna or his son-in-law Ushavad-ita (A.D. 138), hut 
later than the second Gautamiputra, who was defeated by the KathiAv.ula Kshatrapa 
RudradA man some time before a.d. ISO; (4) That if the S'antikas were solely a NorU 
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Sanghad^man was succeeded by his brother Damasena, whose coins 
are fairly common, of good workmanship, and clear lettering. Of 
twenty-three specimens eleven have the following dates : 148, 150, 153, 
155, 156, 157, 158. The legend mns : 

Eafjiio Mahalkshatrapasa Rudrasimhasa putrasa Rarjuo 
Mahalkshatrapasa Datniasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Datmasena son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudiasimha. 

Damasena seems to have reigned ten years (148-158) as coins of his 
son Viradaman are foimd dated 158. 

Damdjadasri the twelfth Kshatrapa is styled son of Rudrasena pro- 
bably the eighth Kshatrapa. D^imajadasri’s coins are rare.^ The 
legend runs : 

W 

Eajfio Mahakshatrapasa Rudrasenaputrasa Rajuah Kshatrapas 
Ddmajada^yah. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Datmafjada^ri son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena. 

Five specimens, the only specimens on record, are dated 154.^ As 
154 falls in the reign of Ddmasena it seems prol^ble that Dam4jadasri 
was either a minor or a viceroy or perhaps a ruler claiming independence, 
as about this time the authority of the main dynasty seems to have been 
much disputed. 
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Konkan tribe they would neither wish nor be able to send foreign ships to Broach. 
The action described in the I’eriplus of refusing to let Greek ships enter KalyAn and 
of sending all sucli ships to Broach was the action of a Gujarat conqueror of KalyAn 
determined to make foreign trade centre in his own chief emporium Broach. The only 
possible lord of GujarAt cither in the second or third century who can hare adopted 
such a policy was the Kshatrapa of Ujjain in Mulwa and of Minnagara or Junaga^ in 
KAthiavAda, the same ruler, who, to encourage foreign vessels to visit Broach had 
(McCrindic's Periplus, 118, 119) stationed native fishermen with well-manned long boats 
off the south KathiAvAda coast to meet ships and pilot them through the tidal and other 
dangers up the Narbada to Broach. It follows that the Saudanes of the Periplus and 
Ptolemy's North Konkan SAdans are the Gujarat Mahakshatrapas. The correctness of 
this identification of Sadan with the Sanskrit Sadlian and the explanation of SAdhau as 
a translation of Kshatrapa or representative receive confirmation from the fact that the 
account of KAlakAcharya in the Bliarahe^ara Vritti (J. B. B. R. A. S. IX. HI -142), 
late in date (a.D. 1006- 1100) but with notable details of the S'aka or S'Ahi invaders, calls 
the S'aka king SAdbana-Simba. If on this evidence it may be held that the Kshatrapas 
were kno\vn as SAdlianas, it seems to follow that S'Antika the form used by VarAhamihbra 
(a.b. 505 - 5S7) is a conscious and intentional Sanskritizing of SAdan whose correct form 
and origin had passed out of knowledge, a result which would suggest conscious or artifi- 
cial Sanskritizuig as the explanation of the forms of many Pnranic tribal and place names. 
A further important result of this inquiry is to show that the received date of A.D. 70 
for the Periplus cannot stand. Now that the Kanishka era A.D. 78 is admitted to be the 
era used by the Kshatrapas both in the Dakhan and in GnjarAt it follows that a 
writer who knows the elder and the younger S'Atakamis cannot he earlier than a.d. 150 
and from the manner in which he refers to them must almost certainly be considerably 
later. This conclusion supports the date A.D. 247 which on other weighty grounds the 
French scholar Reinaud (Ind. Ant. Dec. 1879. pp. 330, 338) lias assigned to the 
Periplus. 

> The Pandit's coin was obtained by him in 1863 from Amreli in KathiAvAda. A 
copy of it is given by Mr. Justice Newton who calls f-'angbadamau son of Eudrasimha 
(Jour. B. B. K. A. S. IX. PL I. Pig. 7). The other specimen is better jyeserved. 

- One of these coins was lent to the Pandit by Mr. Vajeshankar Gavr i s haT i kar . 
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After Dtimasena we find coins of three of his sons Vkadaman 
Yas'adaman and Yijayascna. Viradaman^s coins are dated 158 and 
163, Yasadaman's 160 and 161, and Yijayasena’s earliest 160. Of the 
three brothers Yiraduman who is stj'led simply Kshatrapa probably held 
only a part of his fathers dominions. The second brother Yasadaman, 
who at first was a simple Kshatiapa, in 161 claims to be Mahfikshatiapa. 
The third brother Mjaj’asena, who as early as 160, is styled Mahiiksha- 
trapa, probably defeated Yasadaman and secured the supreme rule. 

Yiradamau^s coins are fairly common. Of twenty-six in Pandit 
BhagvanMbs collection, nineteen were found with a large numlier of 
his brother Yijaj'asena’s coins. The legend reads : 

Ea!juo Malialkshatrapasa DaCinasenasa putrasa Kafjilah 
Kshatrapasa Vlradaiunah. 

Of the king the Ksliateipa Viradanian son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa DaTraasena. 

Of the twenty-six ten are clearly dated, six with 158 and four with 
160. 

Yasadaman’s coins are rare. Pandit BhagvanlaFs collection contained 
seven.' The bust on the obverse is a good imitation of the bust on his 
father's coins. Still it is of inferior workmanship, and starts the practic'e- 
which later Kshatrapas continued of copt'ing their jirodecessor's image. 
On only two of the seven siDCcimens are the dates clear, 160 and 161. 
The legend on the coin dated 160 is t 

W ?:rf : : 

Edjuo Mahiikshatrapasa Dam.osenasa putrasa IVijuah 
Kshatrjvpasa Ya^adaninah. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Yasadaman son of tlie 
king the gre.at Kshatrapa Dainasenje 

On the coin dated 161 the legend inns : 

EajflO Mahaksli,atrap,asa Dainasena.sa putrasa Eiijho 
Mahakshatriip,asa Ya^adaiunali, 

Of the king the great Ksh.atrapa Y'aSadaman son of the 
king the great Kshiitrapa Daiuasena. 

^ ijayasena’s coins are common. As many as 167 were in the Pandit's 
collection. Almost all are of good workmanship, well preserv'cd, and 
clearly lettered. On fifty-four of them the following dates can Ite clearly 
read, 160, 161, 162, 163, 161, 165, 166, 167, 168, 170, and 171. This 
would give \ ijayasena a reign of at least eleven years from 160 to 171 
(a.d. 238-249). The legend reads; 

Eajiio Malrakshatrapasa Damasenaputrasa Eajilo 
Mahakshatrapasa Vijayasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshati-apa Mjayasena son of the 
king the great Kshatrapa Damasena. 


' One specimen in the collection of Mr. Vajeshankar bears date 158. 
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In two good specimens of Vijayasena's coins with traces of the date 
166 he is styM Kshatrapa. This the Pandit could not explain.^ 

Vijayasena was succeeded by his brother Damajadasri III. called 
Mahakshatrapa on his coins. His coins which are comparatively uncom- 
mon are inferior in workmanship to the coins of Vijayasena. Of seven 
in the Pandit’s collection three are dated 174, 175, and 176. 

After Damajadasri come coins of Rudrasena II. son of Viradaman, 
the earliest of them bearing date 178. As the latest coins of Vijayasena 
are dated 171, 173 may be taken as the year of Damajadasri’s suc- 
cession. The end of his reign falls between 176 and 178, its probable 
length is about five years. The legend on his coins reads : 

Eajuo Mahakshatrapasa Damasenapntrasa Rajno Mahaksliatrapasa 
Ddmajadakriyah. 

Of the king tlie great Kshatrapa Damajadaa’rf son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Damasena. 

Damdjadasrilll.was succeeded byRudrasena II. son of Ddmajadasri’s 
brother Viradaman the thirteenth Kshatrapa. Rudrasena II.’s coins like 
Vijayasena’s are found in great abundance. They are of inferior work- 
manship and inferior silver. Of eighty-four in Dr. Bhagavdnlal’s col- 
lection eleven bore the following clear dates : 178, 180, 183, 185, 186, 
188, and 190. The earliest of 178 probably belongs to the beginning of 
Rudrasena’s reign as the date 176 occurs on the latest coins of his 
predecessor. The earliest coins of his son and successor Vi^ivasiinha 
are dated 198. As Visvasimha’s coins are of bad workmanship with 
doubtfid legend and date we may take the end of Rudrasena II.’s 
reign to be somewhere between 190 and 198 or about 194. This 
date would give Rudrasena a reign of about sixteen years, a length of 
rule supported by the large number of his coins. The legend reads : 

Rajno Kshatrapasa Viradilmaputrasa Rajno Mahdksha- 
trapasa RudrasenaSa. 

Of the king the great Ksliatrapa Rudrasena-son of the 
king the Kshatrapa Viradama. 

Rudrasena was succeeded by his son Visvasimha. In stj^eard ^abund- 
ance Ifsvasiniha’s coins are on a par with his fatheris. The;^, are 
carelessly struck with a bad die and in most the legend is faultw' often 
omitting the date. Of fifty-six in the Pandit’s collection onlV four 
bear legible dates, one with 198, two with 200, and one wfth 201. 
The date 201 must be of the end of Visvasiniha’s reign a coin 
of his brother Bharttridaman is dated 200. It may therefole be held 
that Visvasimha reigned for the six years ending 200 (a.d. 272-278). 
The legend reads : 

Eajuo Mahdkshatrapasa Rudrasenaputrasa Rdjfiah 
Kshatrapasa Vi^vasimhasa. 

Of the king the Kshatnrpa Vhfvasunha son, of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena. 
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• One of them was lent by Mr. Vajeshankai Gawishankar. 
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It is not known whether Viivasimha's loss of title was due to his 
being subordinate to some overlord, or whether during his reign the 
Kshatrapas suffered defeat and loss of territory. The probable explanation 
seems to be that he began his reign in a subordinate position and after- 
wards rose to supreme rule. 

Visvasiinha was succeeded by his brother Bharttndaman.* His coins 
which are found in large numbers are in style and workmanship 
inferior even to Visvasimha^s coins. Of forty-five in the Pandit’s 
collection seven bear the dates 202, 207, 210, 211, and 214. As 
the earliest coin of his successor is dated 218, Bharttridaman’s reign 
seems to have lasted about fourteen years from 202 to 216 (a.d. 278 - 
294). Most of the coin legends style Bharttridfiman Mahakshatrapa 
though in a few he is simply styled Kshatrapa. This would seem to 
show that like his brother Visvasimha he began as a Kshatrapa and 
aftenvards gained the rank and power of Mahfikshatrapa. 

In Bharttridfiman’s earlier coins the legend reads : 

RajSo Mahakshatrapasa Budrasenaputrasa Bajnah 
Kshatrapasa Bhartridamnah. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Bharttridaman son of the king 
the great Kshatrapa Rudrasena. 

In the later coins the legend is the same except that the 

great Kshatrapa takes the pl^e of the Kshatrapa, 

Bharttridfiman was succeeded by his son Visvasena the twentieth 
Kshatrapa. His coins are fairly common, and of bad workmanship, 
the legend Imperfect and carelessly struck, the obverse rarely dated. 
Of twenty-five in Dr. BhagvanMPs collection, only three bear doubtful 
dates one 218 and two 222. The legend reads : 

^rtr Uf: 

Rajno Mahakshatrapasa Bhartriddma putrasa Riljuah 
Kshatrapasa Vi^vasenasa. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Vi^-asena son of the king the 
Mahakshatrapa Bharttridaman. 

It Tvould seem from the lower title of Kshatrapa which we find 
given to Visvasena and to most of the later Kshatrapas that from 
about 220 (a.d. 298) the Kshatrapa dominion lost its importance. 

A hoard of coins found in 1861 near Karad on the Krishna, thirty- 
one miles south of Satfira, suggests" that the Kshatrapas retained the 
North Konkan and held a considerable share of the West Dakhan 
down to the time of Visvasena (a.d. 300). The hoard includes coins 
of the six following rulers: Vijayasena (a.d. 238-249), his brother 
Damajadasri III, (a.d. 251-255), Rudrasena II. (a.d.256- 272) son of 
Viradfiman, Visvasimha (a.d. 272 -278) son of Rudrasena, Bharttrida- 
man (a.d. 278-294)' son of Rudrasena 11., and Visvasena (a.d. 296-300) 
son of Bharttirdamun. It may be argued that this Kardd hoard is of 
no historical value being the chance importation of some Guiarfit 
pilgrim to the Krishna. The following considerations favour the 


This name lias generally be^n read Atridaniaii. 


• Jour. B. B. B. A. S. VII. 16. 
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%new that the contents of the hoard furnish evidence of the local rule 
of the kings whose coins have been found at Karad. The date (a.d. 
238-249) of Vijayasena, the earliest king of the hq^rd, agrees well 
with the spread of Gujarat power in the Dakhan as 'ft follows the 
overthrow both of the west (a.d. 180-200) and of the east (a.d. 220) 
S'atakarnis, while it precedes the establishment of any later Avest 
Dakhan dynasty : (2) All the kings whose coins occur in the hoard 
were Alahakshatrapas and from the details in the Periplus (a.d. 247), 
the earliest, Vijayasena, must have been a ruler of special wealth and 
power: (3) That the coins cease with Visvasena (a.d.296-300) is in 
accord Avith the fact that VisA’asena Avas the last of the direct line 
of Chashtana, and that Avith or before the close of Visvasena’s reign 
the power of the Gujardt Kshatrapas declined. The ^presumption 
that Kshatrapa power was at its height during the reigns of the 
kings whose coins have been found at Karad is strengthened by the 
discovery at Amravati in the Bei-ars of a hoard of coins of the 
Mahakshatrapa Rudrasena (II.?) (a.d.25()-272) son of the Mahaksha- 
trapa Damajadas'rl/ 

Whether the end of Chashtaua'’s direct line Avas due to then’ conquest 
by some other dynasty or to the failure of heirs is doubtful. AYhat- 
ever may have been the cause, after an intei’A'al of about seven years 
(a.d. SOU -308) an entirely neAv king apj>ears, Rudrasimha son of 
Jivadaman. As Rudrasiniha’s father Jivadaman is simply called 
Svami he may have been some high officer under the Kshatrapa 
dynasty. That Rudmsimha is calM a Kshatrapa may show that 
part of the Kshatrapa dominion Avhieh liad l)een lost during the reign 
of \^isA’'asena Avas given to some distant member or scion of the 
Kshatrapa dynasty of the name of Rudrasimha. The occurrence of 
fwlitieal changes is further shown by the fact that the coins of Rudra- 
simha are of a better type than those of the preceding Kshatrapas. 
Rudrasiinha'’s coins are fairly common. Of tAveU'e in Dr. Bbagvanbirs 
collection five are cleai’ly dated, three 230, one 231, and one 2 tO. This 
leaves a blank of seven years between the last date of ^'isA'asena and 
the earliest date of Rudrasirnha. The legend reads : 

SA'ami Jivadama putrasa Rajilah Kshatrapasa Rudrasimhasa. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Rudrasirnha son of Svanii Jivadaman. 

Rudrasiinha was succeeded by his son Yasadaman whose coins 
are rather rare. Of three in Dr. BhagvanlaTs collection two are dated 
239, apparently the first year of Yasadaman^s reign as his father’s 
latest coins are dated 240. Like his father Yasadaman is simply called 
Kshatrapa. The legend reads : 

m- i:nr: 

Rajiiah Kshatrapasa Rudrasiinhaputrasa Rajuah 
Kshatrapasa Ya^adamnah. 

Of the king the Kshatrapa Yasad.iman son of the 
king the Kshatrapa Rrnlrasmiha. 
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The coins found next after A'a^addman’s are those of Damasiri who 
was probably the brother of Ya^adanlan as he is mentioned as the 
son of Rudrasimha. The date though not very clear is apparently 
2J2. Only one coin of Ddmasiri’s is recorded. In the style of face 
and in the form of letters it differs from the coins of Yasadaman, with 
which except for the date and the identity of the father^s name any 
close connection would seem doubtful. The legend on the coin of 
Damasiri reads ; 

Rdjuo Mahakshatrapasa Rudrasimhasaputrasa Rajno 
Mahakshatrapasa Damasirisa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Damasiri son of the king the 
great Kshatrapa Rudrasimha. 

It null be noted that in this coin both Rudrasimha and Damasiri 
are called great Kshatrapas, while in his own coin and in the coins of 
his son Yasadaman, Rudrasimha is simply styled Kshatrapa. It is 
possible that Damasiri may have been more powerful than Yasadaman 
and consequently taken to himself the title of Mahakshatrapa. The 
appheation of the more important title to a father who in life had not 
enjoyed the title is not an uncommon pi’aetice among the later 
Kshatrapas. The rarity of DamasiiTs coins shows that his reign was 
short. 


After Damasiri comes a blank of about thirty years. The next 
coin is dated 270. The fact that, contrary to what might have been 
expected, the coins of the later Kshatrapas are less common than those 
of the earlier Kshatrapas, seems to point to some great political change 
during the twenty-seven years ending 270 (.\.d. .321-348). 


The com dated 270 belongs to Svdmi Rudrasena son of Svami 
Rudradaman both of whom the legend styles Mahakshatrapas. The 
type of the coin datetl 270 is clearly adapted from the type of the 
coins of lasadciman. Only two of Rudrasena^s coins dated 270 are 
recorded. But later coins of the same Kshatrapa of a different style 
are found in large numbers. Of fifty-four in the Pandit's collection 

twelve have the following dates 283, 200, 292, 203 201 296 and 298' 

The difference in the style of the two sets of coins and the blank 
between 'J.^0 and 2SS leave no doubt that during those years some 
political change took place. Probably Rudrasena was for a time over- 
thrown but again came to power in 288 and mrinta ned his position till 
293 Besides calling both himself and his father Mahakshatrapas 
Rudrasena adds to both the attribute Svami. As no coin of Rudia- 
- sena's father is recorded it seems probable the father was not an 
do independent ruler and that the legend ou Rudrasena's coins is a further 
it.^taiice of a son cunojdmg his father. The legend is the same both in 
tlm^ earlier coins of 270 and in the later coins ranging from 288 to ‘*93 
It re^ : 

R^r^q^ utriRY^W. 

\ Rdjuo Mahakshatrapasa Svami Rudradamaputrasa Raiuo 
\ hlahakshatrapasa Svami Rudrasenasa. 

Of th^king the great Kshatrapa Svami Rudrasena son of the kin^. 

the great Kshatrapa Svami Riulradaman. ^ 
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After Rudrasena come coins of Kshatrapa Rudrasena son of Satya- 
sena. These coins are fairly common. Of five in the Pandit's collection 
through faulty minting none are dated. General Cunningham men- 
tions coins of Kshatrapa Rudrasena dated 300, 304, and 310.^ This 
woald seem to show that he was the successor of Rudrasena son of 
Rudradaman and that his reign extended to over 310. The legend on 
these coins runs : 

E^ino Mahakshatrapasa Svdini Satyasenaputrasa Rajilo 
Mahakshatrapasa Svitmi Rodrasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Svdmi Rndrasena son 
of the king the great Kshatrapa Svami Satyasena. 

Of Rudrasena's father Satyasena no coin is recorded and as this 
Rudrasena immediately succeeds Rudrasena IV. son of Rudradaman, 
there is little doubt that Satyasena was not an actual ruler with the 
great title Mahakshatrapa, but that this was an honorific title given to 
the father when his son attained to sovereignty. General Cunningham 
records that a coin of this Rudrasena IV. was found along with a coin 
of Chandragupta II. in a stupa at Sultdnganj on the Ganges about 
fifteen miles south-east of Mongir.- 

With Rudrasena IV. the evidence from coins comes almost to a 
close. Only one coin in Dr. Bhagvdnldl’s collection is clearly later 
than Rudrasena IV. In the form of the bust and the style of the 
legend on the reverse this specimen closely resembles the coins of 
Rudrasena IV. Unfortunately owing to imperfect stamping it beare 
no date. The legend reads : 

Rdjfio Mahakshatrapasa Svdiui Rudrasenasa Bajno Mahakshatrapasa 
svasriyasya Svdmi Simhasenasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatrapa Svatmi Simhasena, sister’s son of 
the king the great Kshatrapa Svdmi Rudrasena. 

This legend would seem to show that Rudrasena IV. left no issue 
and was succeeded by his nephew Simhasena. The extreme rarity of 
Simhasena's coins proves that his reign was very short. 

The bust and the characters in one other coin show it to be of 
later date than Simhasena. Unfortunately the legend is not clear. 
Something like the letters Rajno Kshatrapasa may be 

traced in one place and something like Putrasa Skanda in 

another place. Dr. Bhagvdnlal took this to be a Gujarat Kshatrapa 
of unknown lineage from whom the Kshatrapa dominion passed to the 
Guptas. 

Along with the coins of the regular Kshatrapas coins of a 
Kshatrapa of unknown lineage named Isvaradatta have been found in 
Kathiavdda. In general style, in the bast and the corrupt Greek 
legend on the obverse, and in the form of the old Nagari legend 
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on the reverse, Isvaradatta’s coins closely resemble those of the fifteenth 
Kshatrapa Vijayasena (a.d. 238 - 249) . At the same time the text 
of the N again legend differs from that on the reverse of the Kshatrapa 
coins by omitting the name of the rnlei-^s father and by showing in 
words Isvaradatta's date in the year of his own reign. The legend is : 

Bajno Maliaksbatrapasa ftvaradattasa varsbe pratbame. 

In the first year of the king the great Kshatrapa ft vai-adatta. 

ISIost of the recorded coins of Isvaradatta have this legend. In 
one specimen the legend is 


RofPI. 

Varshe dvitiyc. 

In the second ye;ir. 

It is clear from this that Isvaradatta’s reign did not last long. 
His peculiar name and his separate date leave little donbt that he 
belonged to some distinct family of Kshatrapas. The general style 
of his coins shows that he eannot have been a late Kshatrapa wliile 
the fact that he is called Mahakshatrapa seems to show he was an 
independent ruler. No good evidenee is available for fixing his date. 
As already mentioned the workmanship of his eoins brings him near 
to Vijayasena (.v.d.233-249). In Nasik Cave X. the letters of 
Inscription XV. closely correspond with the letters of the legends on 
Kshatrapa coins, and probably belong to almost the same date as the 
inscription of Rudradaman on the Girnar rock that is to about .\.T). 150. 
The absence of any record of the Andhras except the name of the kino- 
Madliarlputa Sirisena or Sakasena (a.d. 180), makes it probable that 
after Yajfiasri Gautamipntra (a.d. 150) Andhra power waned along the 
Konkan and South Gujarat seaboard. According to the Puranas the 
Abhiras succeeded to the dominion of the Andhras. It is therefore 
possible that the Abhira king Isvarasena of Nasik Inscription XV, 
was one of the Abhira conquerors of the Andhras who took from them 
the V est Dakhan. A migration of Abhiras from Ptolemy^s Abiria 
in Ij pper Sindh through Sindh by sea to the Konkan and thence to 
Ndsik is within the range of possibility. About fifty years later 
king Isvaradatta^ who was perhaps of the same family as ^e Abhira 
king of the Nasik inscription seems to have conquered the kingdom of 
Kshatrapa Vijayasena, adding Gujarat, Kathiavada, and part of the 
Dakhan to his other territory. In honour of this great conquest he 
may ^ve taken the title Mahakshatrapa and struck coins in the 
Gujarat Kshatrapa style but in an era reckoned from the date of his 
own conquest. Isvara^tta’s success was shortlived. Only two v’ears 
later (that is about a.d. 252) the Mahakshatrapa Damajadasri won back 
the lost Kshatrapa territory. The fact that Isvaradatta’s recorded 
coins belong to only two years and that the break between the regular 
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Kshatrapas ^ ijayasena and Dam^jadasri did not last more than two 
or three years gives support to this explanation.* 

The following table gives the genealogy of the Western Kshatrapas ; 
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' Dr. Bhagv.tel U’s suggestion that Vijayasena (a.d. 238 - 249) was defeated by the 
Abhir or Ahir king f^varadatta who entered Gnjar^tt from the North Konkan seems 
open to question. First as regards the suggestion that Vijayasena was the Kshatrapa 
whose power fs'varadatta overthrew it is to be noticed that though the two eoinless 
years (A.n. 249-251) between the last coin of Vijayasena and the earliest coin of 
DdmAjadas'ri agree with the recorded length of Hvar^atta’s supremacy the absence of 
coins is not in itself proof of a reverse or loss of Kshatrapa power between the reigns of 
Vijayasena and Damajada^i. It is true the Pandit considers that fs'varadatta’s coins 
closely resemble those of Vijayasena. At the same time he also (Nilsik Stat. Acet. 624) 
thought them very similar to Viradaman's (A.D. 236 - 238) coins. ViradAman’s date so 
immediately precedes Vijayasena's that in many respects their coins must be closely 
alike. It is to be noted that A.D. 230 - 235 the time of rival Kshatrapas among whom 
ViradAman was one (especially the time between a.d. 236 and 238 during which none of 
the rivals assumed the title MahAkshatrapa) was suitable to (perhaps was the result of) 
a successful invasion by fsfvaradatta, and that this same invasion may have been the 
cause of the transfer of the capital, noted in the Periplus (a.d. 247) as having taken 
place some years before, from Ozene or Ujjain to Minnagara or Junigadh (McCrindle, 
114, 122). On the other hand the fact that Vijayasena regained the title of MabAksha- 
trapa and handed it to his successor DamAjada^ III. would seem to shew that no 
reverse or humiliation occurred during the eoinless years (a.d. 249 - 251 ) between their 
reigns, a supposition which is supported by the flourishing state of the kingdom at the 
time of the Periplus (a.d. 247) and also by the evidence that both the above K.shatrapas 
ruled near KarAd in SatAra. At the same time if the difierence betweed Viradaman’s 
and Vijayasena's coins is sufficient to make it unlikely that fs^raradatta's can be copies 
of ViradAman'-s it seems possible that the year of f^varadatta's overlordship may be 
the year a.d. 244 (K. 166) in which Vijayasena's coins bear the title Kshatrapa, and 
that the assumption of this lower title in the middle of a reign, which with this excep- 
tion throughout claims the title MahAkshatrapa, may be due to the temporary necessity 
of acknowledging the supremacy of f^varadatta. With reference to the Pandit’s 
suggestion that f:?varadatta was an Abhira the fact noted above of a trace of Kshatrapa 
rule at KarAd thirty-one miles south of SAtira together with the fact that they 
held Apartnta or the Konkan makes it probable that they reached KarAd by Chiplun 
and the Kumbharli pass. That the Kshatrapas entered the Dakhan by so southerly a 
route instead of by some one of the more central TliAna passes, seems to imply the 
presence of some hostile power in Nasik and Khandesh. Tliis after the close of the 
second century A.D. could hardly have been the Andhras or S'AtAkamis. It may therefore 
be presumed to have been the Andhras’ successors the Abhiras. As regards the third 
suggestion that Kshatrapa GujarAt was overrun from the North Konkan it is to be noted 
that the evidence of connection between fi^varasena of the NAsik inscription (Cave X. 
No.15} and fs’varadatta of the coins is limited to a probable nearness in time and a somewhat 
slight similarity in name. On the other hand no inscription or other record points to Abhira 
ascendancy in the North Konkan or South GujarAt. The presence of an Abhira power 
in the North Konkan seems inconsistent with Kshatrapa rule at KalyAn and KarAd in 
the second half of the third century. Tlie position allotted to Aberia in the Periplus 
(McCrindle, 113) inland from Surastrene, apparently m the neighbourhood of Thar 
and Parkar ; the finding of fs'varadatta’s coins in KAthiAvada (Nasik Gazetteer, XIII. 
624) ; and (perhaps between A.D. 230 and 240) the transfer westwards of the head- 
quarters of the Kshatrapa kingdom seem all to point to the east rather than to the 
south, as the side from which fs'varadatta invaded GujarAt. ,At the same time the 
reference during the reign of Budrasimha I. (a.d. 181) to the Abhira Kudrabhliti who 
like his father was SenApati or Commander-in-Chief suggests that f^varadatta may 
have been not a foreigner but a revolted general. This supposition, his assumption of 
the title MahAkshatrapa, and the finding of his coins only in KAthiAvAda to a certain 
extent confirm. 
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THE WESTERN KSHATKAPAS. 

I. 

Na RAP Aka, 

King, KflhaharAta, Ksliatrapft 
(A.D. 100-120?). 


II. 

Chashfana, son of Zamotika, 

K ing, MabAkshatrapa 
(A.D. 100 - 130). 

I 

III. 

JayadAman, King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 130 -140). 

A. 

Rudradiman, 

King, Mahakshatra}^ 

<A.D. 143 - 158 circa). 

I 


1 

V. 

D5«n5zada or DamSjadas'rS, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 16S ciVca). 

VI. 

Jtvad£lman, 

King, MahAkshatrapa 
(A.D. 178, A.D. 196 circa). 


\ 

vir. 

Kudrasimha, 

King, MahAkshatraptt 
(A.D. 180 - 196 ciVca). 

I 


VIII. 

Rudrasena, 

King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D. 200 • 220 circa). 

I 


I 

X. 

Sanghaddman, 
King, Mahakshatrapa 
(A.D. 222 - 226 circa). 


I 

XI. 

Ddmascna, 

King, Mahakshatrapa 
(a.d. 226 • 236 circa). 


IX. 

Prithiviscna, King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 222 ciVca), 


I 

XII. 

DiuuAjaias'ri n. King, Kshatrapa 
(A.D. 232 circa). 


i 

XIII. 

Viraddman, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(.\.D. ^6, 233 circa). 


r 


\ 

XIV. 

Tas'addman 11. 
King, Kshatrapa 
(a.d. 238, 239 circa). 

XVII. 

Rudrasena II. 

King, Mahdkshatrapa 
(a.d. 256 - 272 circa), 

! 


XV. 

Vijayaseiia, 
King, Kshatrapa and 
Mahdkshatrapa 
(A.D. 238 - 249 circa). 


I 

XVI. 

Damdjaias'ri III. 
Sing, Mahakshatrai)a 
(A.D, 251 • 255 eirca}^ 


XVIII. 

Vis'vasimha, 
King, Kshatrapa 
(a.d. 272-278 ctVca). 


XIX. 

Bharttridaman, 

King, Kshatrapa and 
Mahakshatrapa 
(a.d. 278-294 circa). 

.. XX. 

Vis'vacena, 

King, Kshatrajia 
(A.D. 296-300 circa), 

XXI. 

Rudrasiirtha son of 
Sv^i Jivadatnan, 
King, Kshatr.ipa 
(A.D, 308, 309, 318 circa). 


xxir. 

Yas'addman II. King, Kshatrapa 
(a.d. 318 circa). 


, ^ _ xxiir, 

Bamosiri, King, Mahakshatrapa 
(-A.D. 320 circa). 


«OD of king M... 


xxrv. 


I ITT. 


. i.'adraddma. 


XXV. 

Svdmi Rudrasena TV. 

King, Mahakshatrapa, 

son of king Mahdkshatrapa, Svdmi Satyasena. 
(A.D. 378 - 388 circa). 


XXVI. 

Svdmi Simhasena 
King, Mahdkshatrapa, 
sister’s son of king Mahakshatrapa 
Svdmi Rudrasena (XXV), 


XXVII. 
Skanda— ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE TRAIKUTAKAS 

(A.D. 250-450.) 


The materials regarding tte Traikii takas, though msigre, serve to show 
that they were a powerful dynasty who rose to consequence about the time 
of the middle Kshatrapas (a.d. 250). All the recorded information is in 
two copperplates, one the Kanheri copperplate found by Dr. Bird in 
1839,^ the other a copperplate formd at P^rdi near Balsdr in 1886.® 
Both plates are dated, the Kanheri plate ‘in the year two hundred and 
forty-five of the increasing rule of the Traikii takas the Pardi plate in 
Samvat 207 clearly figured. The Kanheri plate contains nothing of 
historical importance ; the Pardi plate gives the name of the donor as 
Dahrasena or Dharasena ‘ the illustrious great king of the Traikiitakas.’ 
Though it does not give any royal name the Kanheri plate expressly 
mentions the date as the year 245 of the increasing rule of the Traikutekas. 
The Pdrdi plate gives the name of the king as ‘ of the Troikutakas ' 
but merely mentions the date as Sam. 207. This date though not stated 
to be in the era of the Traikutakas must be taken to be dated in the same 
era as the Kanheri plate seeing that the style of the letters of both 
plates is very similar. 

The initial date must therefore have been started by the founder 
of the dynasty and the Kanheri plate proves the djmasty must have 
lasted at least 245 years. The Pai’di plate is one of the earliest 
copper-plate grants in India. Neither the genealogy nor even the usual 
three generations including the father and grandfather are given, nor 
like later plates does it contain a wealth of attributes. The king is 
called ‘ the great king of the Traikutakas,' the performer of the 
asvamedha or horse-sacrifice, a distinction bespeaking a powerful 
sovereign. It may therefore be supposed tliat Dahrasena held South 
Gujarat to the Narbada together with part of the North Konkan and 
of the Ghfit and Dakhan plateau. 

What then was the initial date of the Ti-aikiitakas ? Ten Gujai’at 
copper-plates of the Gui'j jaras and Chalukyas are dated in an unknown 
era with Sam. followed by the date figures as in the Pardi plate and as 
in Gupta inscriptions. The earliest is the fragment from Sfinkheda in 
the Baroda State dated Sam 346, which would fall in the reign of 
Dadda I. of Broach.® Next come the two Kaira grants of the Gurjjara 
king Dadda Pras'antaraga dated Sam. 380 and Sam. 385*; and the 
Sankheda gi’ant of Eanagraha dated Sam. 391“; then the Kaira grant 
of the Chalukya king Vijayaraja or Vijayavarman dated Samvatsara 
394®; then the Bagumra grant of the Sendi'aka chief Nikumbhalla- 
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’ Cave Temple Inscriptions, Bom. Arcli. Snr. Sep. Number XI. page 57ff. 

- 3 . B. B. E. A. S. XVI. 346. ^Epigrapliia Inilica, II. 19. •'Ind. Ant. XIII. 81£E. 

® Ep. Ind. II. 20. 

«Ind. Ant. VII. 248ff. Dr. Bliandirkar (E.arly Hi»t. of the Dtccan, 42 note 7) Las 
given reasons for believing this grant to be a forgery. 
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sakti*; two grants from Navsflri and Surat of the Chalukya king 
Sildditya Srya.s'raj'a dated 421 and 443-; two the Navsari and Kdvi 
grants of the Gurjjara king Ja 3 'abhata dated respectively' Sam. 456 
and Sam. 436 -^; and a grant of Pulakes'i dated Samvat 49U.* 

Of these the grant dated 421 speaks of Sildditya Srvdsraj'a as 
Yuvard,ja or heir-apparent and as the son of Jaj'asimhavannman. 
The plate further shows that Jayasimhavarmman was brother of 
Vikramaditya and son of Pulakes'i Yallabha ‘ the conqueror of the 
northern king Harshavardhana.’ The name Jayasimhavarmman does 
not occur in any coppei'plate of the main line of the Western Clialuk- 
yas of the Dakhan. That he is called Maharaja or great king and that 
his son Sildditya is called Yuvarajaor heir-a])parent suggest that Jay'a- 
shnhavarmman was the founder of the Gujarat branch of the Western 
Chalukyas and that his great Dakhan brother Vikramaditya yvas his 
overlord, a relation which would explain the mention of ^^ikramd(ljtya in 
the genealogy of the copper-plate. Vikramadit 3 'a’s reign ended in 
A.D. 6S0(Saka 602).’ Supposing our grant to be dated in this last 
year of Vikramddity-a, Samvat 421 should correspond to Saka 602, yy'hich 
gives Saka 181 or a.d. 259 as the initial date of the era in which the 
plate is dated. Probably the plate yvas dated earlier in the reign of 
Vikramdditj'a giving A D. 250. In any case the era used cannot Ix* the 
Gupta era yvhose initial year is noyv linall}' settled to Ire a.d. 319. 

The second grant of the same Sildditya is dated Samvat 413. In 
it, lx)th in an eulogistic verse at the Ixginning and in the text of the 
genealogy, Vinaj'dditva Sat^'dsraya Vallabha is mentioned as the 
paramount sovereign which proves that by Sanivat 413 Vikramaditya 
had been succeeded by .Vinayadit j'a. , The reign of Vinayaditya has Ixen 
fixed as lasting from Saka 602 to Saka 613 that is from a.d. 680 to 
A.D. 696-97.* Taking Saka 615 or a.d. 693 to corre.spond yvith 
Samy'at 443, the initial y-ear of the era is a.d. 250. 

1 he grant of Pulake-s'ivallabha Janasraya dated Samvat 490, mentions 
Mangalarasaray-a as the donor's elder brother and as the son of Javasim- 
havarmman. And a Balsar grant yvhose donor is mentioned as Mangii- 
lardja son of Jay-asinihavarmman, apparcntlj' the same as the Mangal- 
aiasaraj'a of the plate just mentioned, is dated Saka 65.3.^ Placing the 
elder brother about ten years before the younger we get Samvat 480 
as the date of Mangalaraja, which, corresponding with Saka 663 or a.d. 
730-31, gives a.d. 730 minus 480 that is a.d, 250-51 as the initial 
year of the era in which Pulakesi's grant is dated. In the Navsari plates, 
which record a gift by the Gurjjara king Jayabhata in Samvat 456, 
Dadda II. the donor of the Kaira grants which bear date 380 and 385, 
is mentioned in the genealogical part at the beginning as ‘ protecting 
the lord of Valabhi who had been defeated by the great lord the illus*^ 
trious Harshadeva.' Now the great Harshadeva or Ilarsha Vardhana 
of Kanauj yvhose com-t was visited bj' the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 


' Ind. Ant. 265ff. 

-,T. B. B. R. A. S. XA'I. Iff, ; Trans. Vienna Or. Con^e.ss, 210ff. 

-Ind. AnV XIII. TOff. and V. It9ff. < Trans. Vienna Or. Conorcss 210ff 

s b leet s Kiinarese Dyn.asties. 27. « Fleet’s KAnarese Dynasties, 27. 

• Ind, Ant. XIV. 7o and .lour. B. B. E. A. XVI Iff 
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Tsiang between a.d. 629 and 645, reigned according to Reinaud from Chapter VI. 
A.D. 607 to about a.d. 648. Taking a.d. 250 as the initial year of the Tbaii^akas, 
era of the Kaira plates, Dadda II.^s dates 380 and 385, corresponding a.d. 250-460. 
to A.D. 630 and 635, f^l in the reign of Harshavardhana. Initial Date. 

These considerations seem to show that the initial date of the 
Traikiiteka era was at or about a.d. 250 which at once suggests its 
identity with the Chedi or Kalachuri era.^ The next question is, Who 
were these Traikutakas. The meaning of the title seems to be kings 

I of Trikuta. Several references seem to point to the existence of a city 
named Trikiita on the western seaboard. In describing Raghu^s 
triumphant progress the RAmdyana and the Raghuvamsa mention him 
^ having established the city of Trikuta in Apardnta on the western 
I seaboard.^ Trikutakam or Trik6tam,a Sanskrit name for sea salt seems 
a reminiscence of the time when Trikuta was the emporium from which 

I Konkan salt was distributed over the Dakhan. The scanty information 
regarding the territory ruled by the Traikutakas is in agreement with 
the suggestion that Junnar in North Poona was the probable site of 
their capital and that in the three ranges that encircle Junnar we have 
the origin of the term Trikuta or Three-Peaked. 

Of the race or tribe of the Traikutakas nothing is known. The conjee- Tlicir Race 
I ture may be offered that they are a branch of the Abhira kings of the Tribe. 

I Pur^nas, one of whom is mentioned in Inscription XV. of Ndsik Cave X. 

I which from the style of the letters belongs to about a.d. 1 50 to 200. 

■ The easy connection between Nasik and B^sdr by way of Peth (Peint) 
and the nearness in time between the Ndsik inscription and the initial 
date of the Traikutakas support this conjecture. The further suggestion 
may be offered that the foimder of the line of Traikiitakas was the 
Isvaradatta, who, as noted in the Kshatrapa chapter, held the over- 
lordship of Kathidvdda as Mahdkshatrapa, perhaps during the two 
years a.d. 248 and 249, a result iu close agreement with the conclusions 
drawn from the examination of the above quoted Traikutaka and 
Chalukya copperplates. As noted in the Kshatrapa chapter after two 
years^ supremacy Isvaradatta seems to have been defeatm and regular 
Kshatrapa rule restored about a.d. 252 (K. 174) by Damajadasri son 
of Vijayasena. The unbroken use of the title Mahdkshatrapa, the 
moderate and uniform lengths of the reigns, and the apparently un- 
questioned successions suggest, what the discovery of Kshatrapa coins at 
Kardd near Sdtdra in the Dakhan and at Amravati in the Berars seems 
to imply, that during the second half of the third century Kshatrapa 
rule was widespread and firmly established.® The conjectirre may be»^ 
offered that Rudrasena (a.d. 2.56-272) whose coins have been found in 
Amrfivati in the Berdrs spread his power at the expense of the Traikuta- 
kas driving them towards the Central Provinces where they established 
themselves at Tripura and Kdlanjara.^ Further that under Brdhman 

’ Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 9) and Sir A. Cunningham (Arch. Snr. IX. 77) agree 
in fixing A,D. 260 as the initial date of the Chedi era. Prof. Kielhom has worked out 
the available dates and finds that the first year of the era corresponds to A.D. 249-50. 

Ind. Ant. XVII. 215. 

2 VAlmiki’s B-. mlyana, Ganpat Krishnaji’s Edition : Raghuvamsa, IV. 59. 

^ For details see above page 48. 

Tripura four n iles west of Jabalpur ; KAlanjara 140 miles north of Jabalpur. 
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Chapter VI. 

Tbaik^takas, 
A..t>. 250-450, 

Their Race 
or Tribe. 


influence, just as the Gurjjai'as called themselves descendants of Karna 
the hero of the Mahdbharata, and the Pallavas claimed to be of the 
Bhdradvdja stock, the Traiku takas forgot their Abhira origin and claim- 
ed descent from the Haihayas. Again as the ValaVjhis (A.n. 480-767) 
adopted the Gupta era but gave it their own name so the rulers of Tripura 
seem to have continued the original Tiaikutaka era of a.d. 248-9 under 
the name of the Chedi era. The decline of the Ksbatiapas dates from 
about A.D. 300 the rule of Yisvasena the twentieth Kshatrapa son of 
Bharttriddman. The subsequent disruption of the Kshatrapa empire 
was probably the work of their old neighbours and foes the Traikutakas, 
who, under the name of Haihayas, about the middle of the flfth century 
(a.d. 455-6) rose to supremacy and established a branch at their old 
city of Trikuta niling the greater part of the Bombay Dakhan and 
South Gujarat and probably filling the blank between a.d. 410 the fall 
of the Kshatrapas and a.d. 500 the rise of the Chalukyas. 

About 1887 Pandit Bhagvanlal secured nine of a hoard of 500 silver 
coins found at Daman in South Gujardt. All are of one king a close 
imitation of the coins of the latest Kshatrapas. On the obverse is a bust 
of bad workmanship and on the reverse are the usual Kshatrapa symbols 
encircled 4vith the legend : 




Mahardjendravai-niaputra Parama Vaishnava 
8'ri Mabardja Rudragaija. 

The devoted Vaishnava the illustrious king Rudragaija 
son of the great king Indravarma. 

At Kardd, thirty-one miles south of Satdra, Mr. Justice Newton 
obtained a coin of this Rudragana, with the coins of many Kshatrapas 
including Visvasiinha son of Bharttridaman who ruled up to a.d. .300. 
This would favour the view that Rudragana was the successful rival who 
wrested the Dakhan and North Konkan from Visvasimha, The fact 
that during the twenty years after Visvasiinha (a.d. 300-320) none of 
the Kshatrapas has the title Mahakshatrapa seems to show they ruled 
in Kdthiavada as tributaries of this Rudragana and his descendants of 
the Traikutaka family. The Dahra.sena of the Pardi plate whose 
inscription date is 207, that is a.d. 457, may lx; a descendant of 
Rudragana. The Traikiitaka kingdom would thus seem to have 
flourished at least till the middle of the fifth century. Somewhat later, 
or at any rate after the tlatc of the Kanheri plate (245 = a.d. 495), it 
was overthrown by either the Mauryas or the Guptas.^ 


Tliat the era used by the Gnrjjaras and Chalukras of Gnjariit was the ChtT!^ 
be regarded as certain since the discovery of the b'Ankhedi grant of XiriJini,' J 
Ind. If. 21), who speaks of a certain Raiikarana as his overlord. Pa]a;ogranhi(l^^’^ 

^ant Mongs to the sixth century, and Dr. Buhler has suggested that KahkaraA®'^^? 

Chedi bankaragana whose son BuddharAja was defeated by Mangalife some time» « 
A.i> ^2 (Ind. Ant. XIX. 16). If this isiccepted, the grant sliows tharthe 
Kalachuris were in power in the Karbdda vaUey during the sixth century, which 
the prevalence of their era in South Gujardt. Chedi rule in the Narbdda ^ 

I- established himself 

femg established that the Kalachnns once ruled in South Guiarat tMT- Broach. K 
difficulty in the way of identifying the Traikfitakas with them ’ T»ere is 1“° 
Traikutaka grants are dati^in the third century of their era, and belong Jfhe two kno^ 
tbmi century a.d Tlieir era, therefore, like that of the Kiilacbnr* ^heographieally 

third century a.d. . and it is simpler to suppose that the two eras veW s, begins m the 

^ the same than 
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that two different eras, whose initial points were only a few years apart, were in use in 
the same district. Now that the S'aka and the Vil^ma eras are known to have had 
different names at different times, the change in the name of the era offers no special 
difficulty. This identification would carry ^ck Kalachuri rule in South Gujarat to at 
least A.D. 45o-6, the date of the Piirdi grant t and it is worth noting that Vardhamihira 
(Br. Samh. XIV. 20) places the Haihayas or Kalachuris in the west along with the 
AparAntakas or Konkanis. 

Though the name Traikutaka means of Trikfita, the authorities quoted by Dr. Bhagv^n- 
Idl do not establish the existence of a city called Trikdta. They only vouch for a moimtain 
of that name somewhere in the Western GhAts, and there is no evidence of any 
special connection with Junnar. Further, the W'ord Trikiitakam seems to mean rock- 
salt, not sea-salt, so that there is here no special connection with the Western coast. 
Wherever Trikiita may have been, tliere seems no need to reject the tradition that 
connects the rise of the Kalachuris with their capture of KAlanjara {Cunningham*s Arch. 
Surv. IX. 77ff), as it is more likely that they advanced from the East down the NarbAdtt 
than that their original seats were on the West Coast, as the Western Indian inscriptions 
of the third and fourth centuries contain no reference either to Traikutakas or to Junnar 
or other western city as Trikiita, 

With reference to the third suggestion that the Traikfitakas twice overthrew the 
Kshatrapas, under fs'varadatta in a-D. 248 and under Rudragana in a.d 310-320, it 
is to be noted that there is no evidence to show that fsVaradatta was either an Abhira 
or a Traikiitaka and that the identification of his date with A. 3>, 248 - 250 seems less 
probable than with either a.d. 244 or a.d. 236. (Compare above Footnote page 53). 
Even if fa^varadatta’s supremacy coincided with a.d, 250 the initial date of the 
Traikutaka era, it seems improbable that a king who reigned only two years and left no 
successor should have had any connection with the establishment of an era which is not 
found in use till two centuries later. As regards Rudragana it may be admitted that he 
belonged to the race or family who weakened Kshatrapa power early in the fourth 
century A.D. At the same time there seems no reason to suppose that Rudragana w'as a 
Traikdtaka or a Kalachuri except the fact that his name, like that of S'ankaragana, is 
a compound of the word gana and a name of S'iva ; while the irregular posthumous use 
of the title Mahlkshatrapa among the latest (23rd to 26th) Kshatrapas favours the 
view that they remained independent till their overthrow by the Guptas about a.d. 410. 
The conclusion seems to be that the Traikiitaka and the Kalachuri eras are the same 
namely a.d. 248-9 : that this era was introduced into Gujardt by the Traikdtakas who 
were connected with the Haihayas ; and that the introduction of the era into Gujardt 
did not take place before the middle of the fifth century a.d. — (A, M. T. J.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GUPTAS 

(G. 90-149; A,D. 410-470.) 


Aftee the Kshatrapas (a.d. 120-410) the powerful dynasty of the 
Guptas established themselves in Gujarat. So far as the dynasty is 
connected with Gujardt the Gupta tree is ; 

Gnpta. 

G.1-12(})-a.i).3]9-322(1) 

Petty N. W. P. Chief. 

Ghatotkacha. 

G. 12-29 (1)-a.d.332-349(?) 

Petty JT. W. P. Chief. 

Chandragupta I. 

G. 29 - 49 (?)— A.D. 349 • 369 (?) 

Powerful N. W. P. Chief. 

Samudragupta. 

G.50-75(?)-a.d.370-395. 

Great N. W. P. Sovereign. 

Chandragupta II. 

G. 70-96-A.r.396-415. 

Great Monarch conquers Mdlwa. 

G.80 A.D.40O and Giijardt G.90 a.d. 410. 

Kumdragupta. 

G. 97 -133— A.D. 416 -453. 

Buies Gujardt and Kdtbidvdda. 

Skandagnpta. 

G.133-149— A.D.454-4rO, 

Kules Gujarat Kdthiivdda and Kachch. 

According to the Puranas^ the original seat of the Guptas was 
between the Ganges and the Jamna. Their first capital is not deter- 
mined. English writers usually style them the Guptas of Kanauj. 
And though this title is simply due to the chance that Gupta coins 
were first found at Kanauj, further discoveries show that the chief 
remains of Gupta records and coins are in the territory to the east and 
south-east of Kanauj. Of the race of the Guptas nothing is known. 
According to the ordinances of the Smritis or Sacred Books,® the 
terminal gu'pta belongs only to Vaisyas a class including shepherds 


* Vftyu Pnrdna, Wilson’s Works, IX. 219n. 

* Vishnu Pur.*^, III. Chapter 10 Verse 9 : BumeH’s Manu, 20. Mr. Fleet (Corn. 
Xzu. lud. 1X1. Ins. 11 note 1) fjuotes an instance of a Hr^bman named Brahmagupta. 
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cultivators and traders. Of the first three kings, Gupta Ghatotkaeha 
and Chandragupta I., beyond the fact that Chandragupta I. bore the title 
of MahArajfidhiraja, neither descriptive titles nor details are recorded. 
As the fourth king Samudragupta performed the long-neglected horse- 
sacrifice he must have been Brdhmanical in religion. And as inscrip- 
tions style Samudragupta's three successors, Chandragupta II. Kum^ra- 
gupta and Skandagupta, Parama Bhdgavata, they must have been 
Smdrta Vaishnavas, that is devotees of Vishnu and observers of Vedic 
ceremonies. 

The founder of the dynasty is styled Gupta. In inscriptions this 
name always appears as Sri-gupta which is taken to mean protected 
by Sri or Laksluni. Against this explanation it is to be noted that 
in their inscriptions aU Gupta's successors, have a Sri before their 
names. The question therefore arises ; If Sri forms part of the name 
why should the name Srigupta have had no second Sri prefixed in the 
usiial way. Further in the inscriptions the lineage appears as Gupta- 
vamsa that is the lineage of the Guptas never Sriguptavamsa* ; and 
whenever dates in the era of this ,dynasty are given they are conjoined 
with the name Gupta never with Srignpta.® It may therefore be taken 
that Gupta not S^rigupta is the correct form of the founder's name.® 

Gupta the founder seems never to have risen to be more than a petty 
chief. No known inscription gives him the title Mahdrdjddhirdja 
Supreme Euler of Great Kings, which all Gupta rulers after the 
founder's grandson Chandragupta assmne. Again that no coins of 
the founder and many coins of his successors have been discovered 
makes it probable that Gupta was not a ruler of enough importance to 
have a currency of his own. According to the inscriptions Gupta was 
succeeded by his son Ghatotkaeha a petty chief like his father with 
the title of Maharaja and without coins. 

Chandragupta I. (a.d. 349-369 [?]), the son and successor of Ghatot- 
kacha, is styled Mahdrdjadhiraja either because he himself became 
powerful, or, more probably, because he was the father of his very 
powerful successor Samudragupta. Though he may not have gained 
the dignity of “ supreme ruler of great kings " by his own successes 
Chandragupta I. rose to a higher position than his predecessors. He 
was connected by marriage with the Lichchhavi dynasty of Tirhiit an 
alliance which must have been considered of importance since his son 
Samudragupta puts the name of his mother Kumdrddevi on his coins, and 
always styles himself daughter's son of Lichchhavi.* 


Chapter VII. 

The Guptas, 
A.D. 410-470. 


The Founder 
Gupta, 

a.d.319-322{?). 


Ghatotkaeha, 
A.D. 322-349{?). 


Chandragupta I. 
A.D. 349- 309 1?), 


' Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 53 line 7. 

’ Compare Skandagupta’s Jun&ga^ Inscription line 15, Ind. Ant. XIV. ; Cunning- 
ham’s Arch. Sur. X. 113 ; Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 59. 

’ Compare Mr. Fleet’s note in Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 8. 

* Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 135. Mr. Fleet beliercs that the Lichchhavi family 
concerned was that of NepAl, and that they were the real founders of the era used by 
the Guptas. Dr. Biihler (Vienna Or. Journal, V. Pt. 3) holds that Chandragupta 
married into the Lichchhavi family of PAtaliputra and became king of that country 
in right of his wife. The coins which bear the name of Kumafradevi are by Mr. Smith 
(J. K. A. S (N. S.) XXI. 63) and others assigned to Chandragupta I., reading the 
reverse legend Lichchhavayah The Lichchhavis in place of Dr. BhagvdnUl’s Lichchha- 
reyah Daughter’s son of Lichchhavi. On the Kacha coins see below page 62 note 2. 

The Lichchhavis claim to be sprung from the solar dynasty. Manu (Burnell’s Manu, 
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A.x>. 370-395. 


His Coins. 


Samudragupta was the first of his family to strike coins. His numerous 
gold coins are, with a certain additional Indian element, adopted 
from those of his Indo-Skythian predecessors. The details of the 
royal figure on the obverse are Indian in the neck ornaments, large 
earrings, and headdress ; they are Indo-Skythian in the tailed coat, long 
boots, and straddle. The goddess on the reverse of some coins with a 
fillet and cornucopia is an adaptation of an Indo-Skythian figure, while 
the lotus-holding Granges on an alligator and the standing Glory 
holding a flyflapper on the reverse of other coins are purely Indian.^ 

A noteworthy feature of Samudragupta’ s coins is that one or other 
of almost all his epithets appears on each of his coins with a figure 
of the king illustrating the epithet. Coins with the epithet Sarva- 
rdjochckhettd Destroyer-of-all-kings have on the obverse a standing king 
stretching out a banner topped by the wheel or disc of universal 
supremacy." 

Coins® with the epithet Apratiratha Peerless have on the obverse 
a standing king whose left hand rests on a bow and whose right hand 
holds a loose-1 jing unaimed arrow and in front an Eagle or Garuda 
standard symbolizing the unrivalled supremacy of the king, his arrow 
no longer wanted, his standard waving unchallenged. On the obverse 
is the legend ; 


30S) Joscrihcs tliera .is dcsecndeil from a degraded Kshatriya. Beal (B. A. S. If. S. XIV. 
39) would identify them with an early wave of the Yuechi or Kushdns ; Smith (J. B. A. S. 
XX. 55 n. 2) and Hewitt (J. B. A. S XX. 355-366) take them to be a Kolarian or local 
tribe. The fame of the. Lichchliavis of Valsili or Passal* between Patna and Tirhiit 
goes back to the time of Gautama Buddha (B.C. 480) in whose funeral rites the Lich- 
ehliavis and their neighbours and associates the MaUas took a prominent share (Kockhill’s 
Life of Buddha, 62 -63, 145, 203. Compare Legge’s Pa Hien, 71- 76 ; ^al’s Buddhist 
Kecords, II. 67, 70, 73, 77 and 81 note). According to Buddhist writings the first king 
of Thibet (A.D. 50) who was elected by the chiefs of the South Thibet tribes was a 
Lichchhavi the son of Prasenadjit of Koiala (Rockhill’s Life of Buddha, 208). Between 
the seventh and ninth centuries (A.D. 635-854) a family of Lichehhavis was ruling in 
Xepal (Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind III. 134). The earliest historical member of the ifepdl 
family is Jayadeva I. whose date is supposed to be about A.D 330 to 355. Hr. Fleet (Ditto, 
135) suggests that Jayadeva ’s reigii began earlier and may be the epoch from which 
the Gupta era of A.D, 318 - 319 is taken. He holds (Ditto, 130) that in aU probability 
the so-called Gupta era is a Lichcliliavi era. ’ 

> The figure of the Ganges standing on an alligator with a stalked lotus in her left hand 
on the reverse of the gold coins of Samudragupta the fourth king of tile dynasty may lx; 
taken to he the S-ri or Luck of the Guptas. Compare Smith's Gupta Coina>>-e J Bene’ 
A. S. LlII. Plate I. Pig. 10. J. B. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. PI. 1. 2. 

* The presence of the two letters ^ ^ that is ka cha on the obverse mider the arm 
of the royal figure, has led the late Mr. Tlioraas, General Cunningham, and Mr. Sniitli to 
suppose that the coins belonged to Ghatotkacha, the last two letters of the name beinn- 
tile same. This identification seems improbable. Ghatotkacha was never powerful enouo-fi 
to have a currency of his own. SarvardjochMiettd the attribute on the reverse is one 
of Samudra^pta’s epithets, while the figure of the king on tlie obverse grasping the 
standard with the disc, illustrating the attribute of universal sovereignty, can refer to 
none other than Samudragupta the first very powerful king of the djmasty. Perhaps 
^e Kacha or Kacha on these coins is a pet or child name of Samudra^pta. Mr. 
Kapson (Xumismatlc Chron, 3rd Ser. XI. 4811) has recently suggested that the KAcha 
coins belong to an elder brother and predecessor of Samudragupta. But it seems 
unlikely that a ruler who could justly claim the title Destroyer of-all-kin <^3 should 
be passed over m silence in the genealogy. Further, as is remarked above! the title 
haijarajochchhelta belongs in the inscriptions to Samudragupta alone : and the fact that 

^ Smith’s Gupta Coinage in J. B. A. S. (X- S.) XXI. PI. I. 10. 
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(l) HH 

Apratiratliarajanyakfrti(r)iUiima vijayate.’ 

Triumphant is the glory of me the unrivalled sovereign. 

Coins with the attribute Kritanta parasu the Death-like-hattle-axe 
have on the obverse a royal figure grasping a battle-axe.^ In front 
of the royal figure a boy, perhaps Samudragupta's son Chandragupta, 
holds a standard. Coins with the attribute Asvamedhapardkramah 
Able-to-hold-a-horse-sacrifice have on the obverse a horse standing 
near a sacrificial post yupa and on the reverse a female figure with 
a flyflap.® The legend on the obverse is imperfect and hard to read. 
The late Mr. Thomas restores it ; 

Navajamadhah rdjidhiraja pnthivim jiyatya. 

Horse sacrifice, after conquering the earth, the grent king (performs). 

Coins with the legend Lichchhaveyah, a coin abbreviation for Lich^ 
chhavidauhitra Daughter’s son of Lichehhavi (?), have on the obverse 
a standing king grasping a javelin.* Under the javelin hand are the 
letters Ghandrayuptah. Facing the king a female figure with trace 
of the letters Kumdradevi seems to speak to him. These figures of 
his mother and father are given to explain the attribute Lichchhaveya 
or scion of Lichehhavi. This coin has been supposed to belong to 
Chandragupta I. but the attribute Lichchhaveyah can apply only to 
Samudragupta. 

A fuller source of information regarding Samudragupta remains in 
his inscription on the Allahibad Pillar.® Nearly eight verses of the 
first part are lost. The first three verses probably described his learn- 
ing as what remaitrs of the third verse mentions his poetic accomplish- 
ments, and line 27 says he was skilled in poetry and music, a trait 
further illustrated by what are known as his Lyrist coins where he 
is shown plajrng a lute.® The fourth verse says that during his life- 
time his father chose Samudragupta to rule the earth from among 
others of ecpial birth. His father is mentioned as pleased with him 
and this is followed by the description of a victory during which several 
opponents are said to have submitted. The seventh verse records the 
sudden destruction of the army of Aebj-uta Nagasena and the punish- 
ment inflicted on a descendant of the Kota family. 

Lines 19 and 20 record the conquest, or submission, of the following 
South Indian monarchs, iNIahendra of Kosala, Vyaghraraja of Mahd 
Kantara,^ Mundaraja of Kaurattd,® Svamidatta of Paishtapura Mahen- 
dra-Giri and Auttura®, Damana of AirandapaUaka, Yishiiu of Kanchi, 
Nilard ja S^apavamukta,^® Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugrasena of Palaka,^* 


Chapter VII. 

The Gpptas, 
A.D. 410-470. 
Samn dragnpta, 
A.D. 370 - 395. 


Hh AlUiMMd 
imeription. 


' Compare W^ilson’s Ariana Antiqua, PI. XVIII. Fi^. 8, which has the same legend 
with me for mama. - Smith J. K. A. S. (X. S.) XXI. PI. I. 11, 12. 

5 Smith J. E. A. S. (X. S.) XXL PI. I. 4. , , , 

* Smith J. K. A. S. (X. S.) XXI. Pi. I. Mr. Smith reads Lichchhavayah (the Llch- 

chhavis) and assigns this type to Chandragupta I. „ „ , 

^ Corpus Ins. Ind. III. 1. ® Smith J. E. A. S. (X. S.) XXI. PI. I. 5, 6. 

^ Apparently South Kosala, the country about Eaipur and Chhattisgarh. 

® Fleet reads Mantaraja of Kerala. „ t.. 

® Fleet divides the words differently and translates " Mahendra of Pishtapura, 
Svamidatta of Kottftra on the hill.” , r. , , v , , 

Fleet reads “ Xilanija of Avamukta.” “ Deet reads Palakka or PAlakka. 
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Kubera of Daivar^shtra, and Dhanainjaya of Kansthalapura. Line 21 
gives a further list of nine kings of Arydvarta exterminated by 
Samudragupta : 

Eudradeva. Chandravarman. Achyuta. 


Matila. Ganapatin^a. 

Nagadatta. Nagasena. 


Naudin. 

Balavannman. 


As no reference is made to the territories of these kings they may 
be supposed to be well known neighbouring rulers. General Cunning- 
ham^s coins and others obtained at Mathurd show that the fifth 
ruler Ganapatindga was one of the N^ga kings of Gwdlior and 
Narwar.^ The inscription next mentions that Samudragupta took into 
his employ the chiefs of the forest countries. Then in lines 22 and 
23 follows a list of countries whose kings gave him tribute, who 
obeyed his orders, and who came to pay homage. The list includes the 
names of many frontier countries and the territories of powerful 
contemporary kings. The frontier kingdoms are ri 


Samatata. Davdka. 

The Indian kingdoms are 
Mil lava. 
Arjundyana. 
Yauddheya. 


Kdmarupa. 


Mddraka. 

Abhi'ra. 

Prdrjuna. 


Nepdla. Karttrika. 


Sanakanika. 

Kdka. 

Kharapjirika, 


Mention is next made of kings who submitted, gave their daughters 
in marriage, paid tribute, and requested the issue of the Garuda 
or Eagle charter to secure them in the enjoyment of their territory.* 
The tribal names of these kings are 

Devaputra . S'aka. 

Shdhi. Muronda. 

Shdhdnnshdhi. Saimhalaka. 

Island Kings. 


> Arch. Surv. II. 310 ; J. B. A. S. 1865. 115- 121. 

’ Samatata is the Ganges delta ; DavAka may, as Mr. Fleet suggests, be Dacca : fop 
Karttrika Mr. Fleet reads Kartripura, otherwise Cuttack might be intended. 

’ For the MAlavas see above page 24. The ArjunAyanas can hardly be the Kalachuris 
as Mr. Fleet (C. I. I. III. 10) has suggested, as VarAha Mihira (Br. S. XIV. 2.5) places 
the ArjunAyanas in the north near Trigarta, and General Cunningham’s coin (Coins 
of Ancient India, 90) points to the same region. The Yaudheyas lived on the lower 
Sutlej : see above page 36. The MAdrakas lived north-east of the Yaudheyas 
between the ChenAb and the Sutlej (Cunningham Anc. Geog. 185). The Abhiras must 
be those on the south-east border of Sindh. The PrArjunas do not appear to be identifi- 
able. A SanakAnika MahArAja is mentioned (C. I. I. HI. 3) as dedicating an 
offering at Udayagiri near Bhils.i, but we have no clue to the situation of his govern- 
ment. The name of his grandfather, Chhagalaga, has a Turki look. KAka may be 
KAkiipur near Bithiir (Cunningham Anc. Geog. 386). Kharaparika has not been 
identified. — (A.M. T. J.) 

■* Mr. Fleet translates “ (giving) Garuda-tokens, (surrendering) the enjoyment of their 
ovm territories.” 

‘ The first three names Devaputra, SliAhi, and ShAhAnushAhi, belong to the KushAn 
dynasty of Kanishka(A.n. 78). ShuhAnnshAhi is the oldest, as it appears on the coins from 
Kanishka downwards in the form ShahanAno Shaho (Stein in Babylonian and Oriental 
Eecord, I. 163). It represents the old Persian title Shahanshah or king of kings. 
ShAhi, answering to the simple Shah, appears to be first used alone by VAsudeva (a.d 
128-176). The title of Devaputra occurs first in the inscriptions of Kanishka. In the 
present inscription all three titles seem to denote divisions of the Kush in empire in 
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The inscribed pillar is said to have l)een set up the great Captain 
or Dandan^yaka nanaed Tilabhattanayaka. 

This important inscription shows that Samudragnpta’s dominions 
included Mathura^ Oudh, Gorakhpur, Allahabad, Benares, Behar, 
Tirhut, Bengal, and part of East Eajputdna. The list of Dakhan and 
South Indian kingdoms does not necessarily imply that they formed 
part of Samudragupta^s territory. Samudragupta may have made a 
victorious campaign to the far south and had the countries recorded in 
the order of his line of march. The order suggests that he went from 
Eehdr, by way of Gaya, to Kosala the country about the modern 
Raipur in the Central Provinces, and from Kosala, by Ganjam and other 
places in the Northern Circars, as far as Kdnchi or Conjeveram forty- 
six miles south-west of Madras. Malwa is shown in the second list as 
a powerful allied kingdom. It does not appear to have formed part of 
Samudragupta's territory nor, uuless the Sakas are the Kshatrapas, 
does any mention of Gujarat occur even as an allied state. 

Samudragupta was succeeded by his son Chandragupta II. whose 
mother was the queen Dattadevi. He was the greatest and most powei’- 
ful king of the Gupta dynasty and added largely to the territory 
left by Samudragupta. His second name Vikramaditya or the Sun of 
Prowess appears on his coins. Like his father Chandragupta II. stnick 
gold coins of various tj’pes. He was the first Gupta ruler who spread 
his power over Malwa and Gujarat which he apparently took from the 
Kshatrapas as he was the first Gupta to strike silver coins and as his 
silver coins of both varieties the eastern and the western are modifi- 
cations of the Kshatrapa tj'pe. The expedition which conquered Malwa 
seems to have passed from Allahabad by Bundelkhand to Bhilsa and 
thence to Malwa. An undated inscription in the Udayagiri caves at 
Vidisa (the modern Besnagar) near Bhilsa records the making of a 
cave of MahAdeva by one S'aba of the Kautsa gotra and the family 
name of Virasena, a poet and native of Pataliputra who held the here- 
ditary office of minister of peace and war sandhicigrahika, and who is 
recorded to have aiTived with the king who was intent upon conquering 
the whole earth.^ A neighbouring cave bears an inscription of a feuda- 
tory of Chandragu2rta who was chief of Sanakanika." The cliief’’s name 
is lost, but the names of his father A ishnudrisa and of his grandfather 
Chhagalaga remain. The date is the eleventh of the bright half of 
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India. The title of SInlhi was continued hy the Turks (A.n. 600 ?- 900) and Brahmans 
(A D. 900- 1000) of Kalml (Alheruni, II. 10) and by the t'diahis (Elliot, I. 138) of Alor 
in Sindh (a. D. 490? -631). Unless it refers to the last remnants of the Gnjarat 
Mahakshatrapas the word Saka seems to he used in a vague sense in reference to the 
non-Indian tribes of the Js'orth-West frontier. The Murundas may be identided with 
the Murundas of the Hativc dictionaries, and hence with the ixaiple of Lampdka or 
Lamghan twenty miles north-west of JalalaMd. It is notable that in the fifth century 
A.D. Jayanatha, Maharaja of Uchchakalpa (not identified) married a Muruncladevi 
(Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 198,131, 1.36). 

The mention of the king of Simhala ami the Island Kings rounds off the geographical 
picture. Possibly after the Chinese fashion presents from these countries may have 
been magnified into tribute. Or 8imhala in.ay here stand, not for Ceylon, hut for one 
of the many Simhapuras knomi to Indi.an geography. Sihor in Kathiavada, an old 
capital, may possibly be the place referred to. The Island Kings would then be tho 
chiefs of Cutch and Kathiavada. — (A. M. T. J.) 

^ Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 6. • Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 3. 

B 1397-9 
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Ashadha Samvatsara S3 (a.d. 401). From this Chandragupta's con- 
cpiest of Vidisa may he dated about Samvatsam 80 (a.d. 399) or a 
little earlier. 

A third inscription ig on the railing of the great Sduchi stupa.^ 
It is dated the 4th day of Bhadrapada Sainvat 93 (a.d. 412) and records 
the gift of 25 dinavas and something called Isvaravasaka (perhaps a vil- 
lage or a field) to the monks of the great monastery of Kakana(^botasri 
for the daily maintenance of five hhikshus and the burning of a lamp in 
the ratnagriha or shrine of the Buddhist triratna, for the merit of the 
supreme king of great kings Chandragupta who bears the popular 
name of Devaraja or god-like.- The donor a feudatory of Chandra- 
gupta named Amrakardava is described as having the object of his life 
gratified by the favour of the feet of the supreme ruler of great kings 
tlie illustrious Chandragupta, and as showing to the world the hearty 
loyalty of a good feudatory. Amrakardava seems to have Ijeen a chief of 
consequence as he is described as winning the flag of glory in numerous 
battles. Tlie name of his kingdom is also recorded. Though it cannot 
now be made out the mention of Ids kingdom makes it probable that 
he was a stranger come to paj^ homage to Chandragupta. The 
reference to Chandragupta seems to imply he was the ruler of the land 
while the two other inscriptions show that his wde lasted from about 
80 (a.d. 399) to at least 93 (a.d. 412). During these years Chandiu- 
gupta seems to liave spread his sway to Uj jain the capital of west Malwa, 
of which ho is traditionally called the ruler. From Ujjain by way of 
Bagh and Tnnda in the province of Rath he seems to have entered South 
(jrujardt and to have passed from the Broach coast tot Kathiavada. He 
seems to have wrested Kathiavdda from its Kshatrapa rulers as he is tlie 
first Gupta who struck silver coins and as his silver coins are of the 
then current Kshatrapa ty]ie. On the obverse is the royal bust with 
features copied from the Kshatrapa face and on the reverse is the figure 
of a peacock, prol.)ably chosen as tlie bearer of Kartikasvami the "od of 
war. Round the peacock is a Sanskrit legend., Tlfis legend is o£ twa 
v^irieties. In Central Indian coins it runs : 

Srt Giiptakulii.‘<y.a TM.-ili.-irajadliinija S'n' niandraguptavikramaukasy.i. 

^Coin) of tlie king of kings tlie illiistriou.s Cliainlr.agiipta A’ikiamaiika, 
of tlie family of the illustiiou.s Oujita.’ 

In the 5 0 iy laic Kathiavada coins, though tliey are similar to tlic 
above in style, the legend runs : 

Parainaljliiigavata Maharajadhiraja S'!-! C'haiidraonpta, Vikcanuiditya. 

The great devotee of Vishnu the supreme ruler of great king.s, 
the illustrious Chandragupta Yikramaditya.A ° 

Several gold coins of Chandragupta show a young naale fioair© 
behind the king with his right hand laid on the king’s shoulder. 
This youthful figure is apparently Ch^ndragupta’s son Kumarao-npta 
who may have acted as Yuvanija during the conquest of Mdlwa, 


' C'orp. Ins. Ind. III. Iiw. 5. 

CllndiagStV’H'nuhluter.^'^ Devarija to be the nanye of 

^ J. R. A. S. (V S.) XXI. 120. 1 J. R. A. .S. (X, S.J XXI. 121. 
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The rareness of ChandrafTopta’s and the commonness of Ktimara- 
gupta's coins in Kathiavada, together with the date 00 (a.d. 400) on 
Some of Kumaragupta’s coins make it probable tliat on their 
conquest his father appointed Kumaragiipta viceroy of Gujarat and 
Kathidvada. 

As the first Gup'ta was a Chief of rlo great power or influence it is 
probable that though it is calculated from him the Gupta era was 
established not by him but by his grandson the great Chandragupta 
II/ This view is confirmed hy thtr absence of dates on all existing 
coins of Chandragupta’s father Samudragupta. It further seems 
probable that like the Mdlavas in n.c.57 and the Kshatrapas ih A.tt.79 
the occasion on which Chartdragupta established the Gupta era was 
his conquest of Malwa. The Gupta ora did not remain long in use. 
After the fall of Gupta power (A.D. 470) the old Malava era of 
B.c. 57 was revived. The conjecture may be offered that, in spite of 
the passing away of Gupta po^er, under his title of Vikramaditya,- 
Ihe fame of the great Gupta conqueror Chandragupta II. lived on in 
Malwa and thatj drawing to itself tales of earlier local champions, the 
flame Vikramaditya came to be coHsidorcd the name of the fonnder' 
of the Malava era." 

Working back from Gupta Samvat 80 (a.d. 400) the date of Chand- 
ragupta's conquest of Malwa we may allot 1 to 12 (A.fl. 319-332) to 
the founder Gupta: 12 to 29 (a.d. 332-349) to Gupta’s sou Ghnfot- 
kacha : 29 to 49 (a.d. 349 -369) to Ghatotkacha's son Chandraguptit 
I.: and 50 to 76 (a.d. 370- 39.5) to Chandiagupta’.s powerful son 
Siimudragupta who probably had a long remu. As the latest 
known date of Chandragupta II. is 93 (a.d. 413) and as a Bilsad 
inscription® of his successor Kumaragupta is dated 9t> (A.D. 410) 
the reign of Chandragupta II. may be calculated to have lasted 
during the twenty j’ears ending 95 (a.d. 415). 
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^ Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Iml. III.- Introtl. I30fP) argues tliat tlieera wa.s l>uiTo\\vtl from' 
Noi»al after Chaiulragupta I. married his Liclicliliavi queen. Dr. Bulilor tliink^ tliero 
is no evidence of this, and that the era was startled hy the Giiptus themselves (Vienna 
Or. Jl. Ft. 3;. 

" The further suggestion may he offered that if as seems prohahle Dr. Bhagva'nhi'l in- 
correct ill considering Chandragupta II. to he the founder of the (iupta era thi.s high 
honour was due not to his conque.st of Mahva hut to some success against the Indo- 
fekythians or Kakas of the Punjab. The little nfore than nominal suzerainty claimed 
over the Devputras, ^liUiis, aild Shtihantishihis in Chandragupta’s father's inscrijition' 
shows that when he came to the throne Chandragupta found tlio h^ika power practically 
unhrokeit. The ahseiioe of reference to compfests is no more comiilete in the case of 
the Fanj ih thart it is in the case of (rujarat or of Kathiava«la whicli Cluuidragupta is* 
known to have added to his dominions. In K ithiavada, thoiJgh ifot in CTujar.»t, tlic 
evidence front coifts is stronger than in the Fanjab. J^till the discovery of Chandra* 
gupta’s coins (J. 11 A. J?. XXI. 5 note 1) raises the i>resmnption of conqucbts as far north 
aftd west as Panipat and as lAKlhiilna (in tlie heart of the Fanjab). Chandragiipta’s name' 
DevarAja may, as Pandit Bhagvan'lal si^gests, be taken from the b'aka title Devaputra. 
Further, the use of the name Vikramadity«i aftd of the honorific *S'rf is in striking agree- 
ment with Beruni’s statement (^faehau, II. 6) that the coiuptt'ror of tlie b^ikas ^\as named 
Vikramaditya and that to the conqueror’s name was ad<led the title Mr. Fleet 

(Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 37 note *2) holds it not improbable that cither Chandragupta I. op II. 
defeated the Iiulo-bkythians. The fact that Chandragupta I. was Uut a ruler of ^uflieieiit 
importance to issue coins and that even after liis son Samiulragupta's victorie-^ tlte S'akaf 
remained practically iudepondent make it almost certain that if any snhjeetion of th^ 
Kakas to the Guptas took place it happened during the reign of Chinidragupta ID 

^ Corpe Ins.' ludc III, lus. 
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Chaadragupta II. was succeeded by his son Kumdragupta whose 
mother was the queen Dhruva-Devi. On Kumdragupta’s coins 
three titles occur : Mahendra, Mahendra-Yikrama, and Mahendra- 
ditya. As already noticed the circulation of Kumdragupta’s coins 
in Kathidvdda during his father’s reign makes it probable that on 
their conquest his father appointed him viceroy of Kdthidvdda and 
Gujarat. Kumaragupta appears to have succeeded his father about 9t> 
(a.d. 416). An inscription at Mankuwar near Praydga shows he was 
ruling as late as 129 (a.d. 449) and a coin of his dated 130 (a.d. 450) 
adds at least one year to his reign. On the other hand the inscription 
on the Girndr rock shows that in 137 (A.d. 457) his son Skandagupta 
was king. It follows that Kumdragupta’s reign ended between 
130 and 137 (a.d. 450-457) or about 133 (a.u. 453). 

None of Knnadragupla’s four inscriptions gives any historical or 
other details regarding him.^ But the number and the wide distri- 
bution of his coins make it probable that during his long reign he 
maintained his father’s dominions intact. 

Large numbers of Kumdragupta’s coins of gold silver and copper 
have been found. The gold which are of various types are inferior 
in workmanship to his father’s coins. The silver and copper coins 
are of two varieties, eastern and western. Both varieties have on the 
obverse the royal bust in the Kshatrapa style of dress. In the western 
pieces the bust is a copy of the moustached Kshatrapa face with a 
corrupted version of the corrupt Greek legend used by the Kshatrapaa. 
The only difference between the obverses of the Western Gupta and 
the Kshatrapa coins is that the date is in the Gupta instead of in the 
Kshatrapa era. On the reverse is an ill formed peacock facing front 
as in Chaudragupta II.’s coins. The legend runs : 

'TW ?fr 

Paramablidgavata 3ratiaritj;SJIiii;ija S')! Kumdragupta 
Mahendidditya. 

The great Vai.'ilinava the supremo ruler of great kings, 
the illustrious Kuiudragupta Alahemiiiiiliiyu." 

In Kumdragupta’ s eastern silver and copper coins the bust on 
the obverse has no moustache nor is there any trace of the corrupt 
Greek legend. The date is in front of the face in perpendicular 
jiumerals one below the other instead of behind the head as in the 
Kshatrapa and Western Kumaragupta coins. On the reverse is a 
well-carved peacock facing front with tail feathers at full stretch. 
Round the peacock runs the clear cut legend : 

A’ijilavuuiravuiiipati Kuradragupto devaui jayati. 

This legend is hard to translate. It seems to mean ; 

Kumiiragupta, lord of the earth, who had eoiKpicred the 
kings of tho earth, conquers the Deva. 


* Corp. Ills. Ind, III. Inr. 8, 9, 10 and 11. 


- J. K. A. S. (X. S.) XXI. 123. 
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Probably the Deva whose name suggested the antithesis between 
[the kings of the earth and the gods was one of the Devaputra family 
! of Indo-Skythian rulers.^ 

Kum^ragupta was succeeded by his son Skandagupta. An 
inscription of his on a pillar at Bhitari near Saidpur in Ghazipur 
bearing no date shows that on his father’s death Skandagupta had 
a hard struggle to establish his power." The text runs : ‘‘ By whom 
when he rose to fix fast again the shaken fortune of his house, three 
months® were spent on the earth as on abed,” an apparent reference 
to flight and wanderings. A doubtful passage in the same inscrip- 
tion seems to show that he was opposed by a powerful king named 
Pushyamitra on whose back he is said to have set his left foot.* The 
inscription makes a further reference to the troubles of the family 
stating that on re-establishing the shaken fortune of his house 
Skandagupta felt satisfied and went to see his weeping afflicted 
mother. Among the enemies with whom Skandagupta had to contend 
the inscription mentions a clo.se conflict with the Hiinas that is the 
Ephthalites, Thetals, or White Huns.® Verse 3 of Skandagupta’s 
Girnar inscription confirms the reference to struggles stating that 
on the death of his father by his own might he humbled his enemies 
to the earth and established himself. As the Girudr inscription is 
dated 136 (a.d. 456) and as Kumaragupta’s reign ended about 134, 
these troubles and difficulties did not la.st for more than two years. 
The Girnar inscription further states that on establishing his power 
he conquered the earth, destroyed the arrogance of his enemies, and 
appointed governors in alt provinces. For Surashtra he selected a 
governor named Parn vdatta and to Parnadatta’s son Chakrapdlita he 
gave a share of the management placing him in charge of Jun%adh 
city. During the governorship of Parnadatta the Sudarsiina lake 
close to Junslgadh, which had been strongly rebuilt in the time of the 
Kshatrap.a Rudradaman (.\.D. 150), again gave wav during the dark 
sixth of Bhadrapa la of the year 1 36 (.V. n. 456). The streams Palasini 
Sikata and Yilasini® burst through the dam and flowed unchecked. 
Repairs were begun on the first of bright Griihi/ta 1-37 (a.d. 457) and 
finished in two months. The new dam is said to have been 100 cubits 
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' .1. R. A. S. (X. S.) XXI. 12(). Tliat Knm.ir.Tgiipt.a’a two successors, .Sk.milagnpta 
anil Budhagnpta, use the same phrase dectun j<i)/iili makes the explanation in the text 
doubtful. As Mr. Smith (Ditto) suggests denim is probably a mistake for deco, mean- 
ing Uis Majesty. The legend would then run ; Kumarnguptadeva lonl of the earth 

is triumphant. Rr. Bhagx-iinlal would have preferred devo (see page 70 note 2) 

hut could not neglect the anuinira.— (.V. M. T. J.) “ Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 13. 

"■ Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 53, 55) re.ails “ nilii tWynmd ” and translates ‘'a 
(whole) night wan spent.” I)r. Bhagv.iiihil rViTil “ nitds trimdsdh.” 

^ Mr. Fleet finds that Pushyamitra is the niimc of a trilie not of a king. Xo. VI. 
of Pr. Biihlcr’s .Tain inscriptions from M.athura (Ep. Ind. I. .37811) mentions a 
Pushyamitriy.a-kula of the Vhrauagaua, which is also referred to iir Bhadrab.diu’s 
K.dpa-sntra (Jacobi's Edition, 80), but is there referred to the C'h.ir.aiia-gana, no doubt a 
misreading for the V.irana of the inscri})tion. Jtr. Buhler jmints ont that V.arana is tlie 
old name of Bulandshahr in the Xorth-\Vest Pro'inces, so th.at it is there that w'e must 
look for the power that first weakened the Guptas. — (A. JI. T. J.) 

^ .See V. de St. Martin's Essay, Ees Huns Blancs ; Specht in Journal Asiatiqoa 
Oct. - Dec. 18.83 .and Iwlow page 74. 

“ In Eudrad.iman’s inscription the Palisdnl is mentioned, and also the Suvariia- 
sikat.is “ and the other rivers.” In Skandagupta’s mscrii)tiou Mr. Fleet trauslates 
Sikatavikisj'iiu as an adjective agreeing with Pal.lEiui. 
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long by 68 Cubits broad and 7 men or about 38 feet high. The probabld 
site of the lake is id the west valley of the Girnar hill near what is 
called Bhavanatha’s pass.^ The insCrii^tion also records the noaking 
of a temple of Yishnu in the neighbourhood by Chakrapalita, which 
was probably on the site of the modern DamodaUs Mandir in the 
Bhavanatha pass^ whose image is of granite and is probably as old ek the 
Guptas. A new temple was built in the fifteenth century during the 
rule of Mandalika the last Chuclasami ruler of Junagadh. At the time 
of the Musalman conquest (i.n. 1484.) as violence was feared the images 
were removed and buried. Mandalika’s temple was repaired by Amarji 
Divan of Junagadh (1759-1734i). It was proposed to make and con- 
secrate new images. But Certain old images of Vishnu were found in 
digging foundations for the enclosure wall and were consecrated. Two 
of these images weie taken by Girnara Brfihmans and conseemted in the 
names of Baladevji and Revati in a neighbouring temple specially built 
for them. Of the original temple the only trace is a pilaster built into 
the wall to the right as one enters. The style and carving are of the 
Gupta jieriod. 

As almost all the Gupta coins found in Cutch are Skandagupta’s and 
Very few are Kumaragupta’s, Skandagupta seems to have added Cutch 
to the provinces of Gujarat and Kathiavacla inherited from his father. 
In Kathiavacla Skandagupta’s coins are rare, api^arently because of 
the abundant currency left by his father which was so popular in 
Kathiavacla that fresh Kumdragupta coins of a degraded type were 
Issued as late as Yalabhi times. 

Like his father, Skandagupta issued a gold coinage in his eastern 
dominions but no trace of a gold currency appears in the west. Like 
Kumaragupta'’s his silver coins were of two varieties, eastern and 
Western. The eastern coins have on the obverse a bust as in Kumara- 
gupta's coins and the date near the face. On the reverse is a peacock 
similar to Kumaragupta^s and round the peacock the legend : 

Vijiti'ivaniravanipati jayati devam SkanJiigiipto’yara. 

This king SkanJagiipta wlio hiving canquered tlia eartii cm piers the Dova-’ 

Skandagupta’s western coins are of three varieties, one the same as the 
Western coins of Kumdragupta, a second with a bull instead of a peacock 
on the reverse, and a third with on the rev'erse an altar with one upright 
and two side jots of water. Coins of the first two varieties arc 
found lioth in Gujarat and in Kathiai acla. The third water- jet variety 
is jicculiar to Cutch and is an entirely new feature in the western 
Gupta coinage. On the reverse of all is the legend : 

Farainabliiigavata MaharajaiUiiraja Skandagupta Kramaditya- 
Thc gi-eat Vaishnava the supreme ruler of great kings, 

Skandagupta the Sim of Prowess." 


’ Ki'iiiains of the dam were discovered in 1890 hy Khan liili.idiir Anlesli' 
.lamsetji Special Divan of .Timagadli. The site is somewliat nearer .Tun.igadli than Dr. 
JJhagvaiiliil suppused. Details arc given in Jour. B 11. It. A. 8. XVllI. Nundxr IS 
page 17. _ 

- The reading ih ro is to l>e preferred hut the unusvdra is clear botli on these coins 
and on the coins of his father. For these coins see J, It. A. S. (hf. S.) XXI. Fh IV" 4. 

- J. B. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. Ph IV. 017s 
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The beginning of Skandagnpta’s reign has been placed about Gupta 
133 or A. D. 453 : his latest known date on a coin in General Cunning- 
ham^s collection is Gupta 149 or a.d. 469.^ 

With Skandagupta the regular Gupta succession ceases." The next 
Gupta is Budhagupta who has a pillar inscription'^ in a temple at Ei’an in 
the Saugor district dated 165 (a.d. 485) and silver coins dated Sarnvat 
174 and 180 odd (a.d. 494 - 500 odd). Of Budhagupta^ s relation or 
connection with Skandagupta nothing is known. That he belonged to 
the Gupta dynasty appears from his name as well as from his silver coins 
which are dated in the Gupta era and are the same in st jde as the eastern 
coins of Skandagupta. On the obverse is the usual bust as in Skanda- 
gupta’s coins \yith the date (17 4, 180 odd) near the face. On the reverse 
is the usual peacock and the legend is the same as Skandagupta’s : 

Devaiii jayati vijitilvaniravanipati BuJli.igupta 
Tho king the illustrious Budhagupta who has conr^uered the earth 
con<iuers the Deva.'* 

Since the coins are dated Sarnvat 174 and 180 odd (a.d, 494 and 500 
odd) and the inscription's date is 165 (a.d. 435) the inscription may be 
taken to belong to the early part of Budhagupta's reign the beginning 
of which may be allotted to about 160-162 (a.d. 480-4S2). As this 
is more than ten years later than the latest known date of Skandagupta 
(G. 149 A.D. 469) either a Gupta of whom no trace remains must have 
intervened or the twelve blank years must have been a time of political 
change and disturbance. The absence of any trace of a gold currency 
suggests that Budhagupta had less power than Ins predecessors. The 
oorreetness of this argument is placed beyond doubt by the pillar 
inscription opposite the shrine in the Eran temple where instead of his 
predecessor’s title of roonaroh of the whole earth Budhagupta is styled 
protector of the land between the Jamna (Kalindi) and the Narbada 
impljdng the loss of the whole territory to the east of the Jamna.^ In 
the west the failure of Gupta power seems still more complete. 
Neither in Gujarat nor in Kathidvada has an inscription or even a 
ooin been found with a reference to Budhagupta or to any other Gujita 
ruler later than Skandagupta (G, 149 a.d. 469). The jjillar inscription 
noted above which is of the year 165 (a.d. 485) and under the rule 
of Budhagupta states that the pillar was a gift to the temple by 
Dhanya Vishnu and his brother Mdtri Vishnu who at the time of tho 
gift seem to have been local Brahman governors. A second inscrip- 
tion on the lower part of the neck of a huge Boar or "\ araha imago 
in a corner shrine of the same temple records ttiat the image was com- 
pleted on the tenth day of Phalguna in the first year of the reign of 
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* Tlie knomi dates of Sk-an<lagiipta are 136 and 137 on liis Girnar inscription, 141 in 
his lulLar inscription at Kaliaon in Gorakhpur, and 14(i in his Iiidor-Kliera copi)crpIato. 
The coin dates given hy General Cnnningliani are 144, 145, and 14U. 

-But see below page 73. 

" Dr. Bliagvanlal examined and copied the original of this inscription. It has since 
been published as Number 19 in Mr. Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 

“ J. R. A. S (N. S.) XXI. 134. 

“ It is now known that the main Gupta line continued to rule in Magadha. See 
jjiage 73 below. 
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Toramana the supreme ruler of great kings and was the gift of the 
same Dlianya A'islinu whose brother Jldtri A'ishiiu is described as gone 
to heaven.*^ Since Alatri was alive in the Budhagupta and was dead 
in the Toramdna inscription it follows that Toramana was later tlian 
Bndhagupta. Ilis name and his new era show that Toramana was not 
a Gupta. A further proof that Toramana wrested the kingdom from 
Budlmgupta is that except the change of era and that the bust turns 
to the left instead of to the right, Toramana’s silver coins are directly 
adapted from Gupta coins of the eastern t^'pe. 

Certain coin dates seem at variance with the Anew tliat Toramana 
flourished after Budhagupta. On several coins the date 52 is 
clear. As Toramana's coins are copies of the coins of Kumaragupta 
and Skandagupta and as most of these coins have a numeral for one 
hundred the suggestion may be offered that a one dropped out in 
striking Toramana’s die and that this date should read 152 not 52. 
Accepting this A-iew Toramdna’s date would lie 152 (a. D. 472) that is 
immediately after the death of Skandagupta. 

The Gwalior inscription- mentions prince Alihirakula as the son of 
Toramana and a second inscription from a Avell in Mandasori dated 
MalaA’a Sam vat 589 (a.d. 5-!53) mentions a king named Yas'odharman who 
AA'as ruler of Malwa AA'hen the Avell Avas built and Avho in a second 
Mandasor inscription^ is mentioned as liaving conquere<l Mihirakula. 
This would separate Mihirakula from his father Toramilna (a.d. 471) 
hy more tlian si-cty years. In explanation of this gap it may bo 
suggested that the [1]52 (a.d. 472) coins were struck early in Tora- 
muua’s reign in honour of his conquest of the eastern Gupta territory. 
A reign of twenty years would bring Toramana to 177 (a.d. 497). 
The Gwalior inscription of Mihirakula is in the fifteenth year of his 
reign that is on the basis of a succession date of 177 (a.d. 497) in 
Gupta 192 (a.d. 512). An interA-al of Aa'C years Avould bring Yaso- 
dharman’s conquest of Mihirakula to 197 (a.d. 517). This AA'ould place 
the making of the well in the twenty-first year of Mihirakula’s reign. 

After Budhagupta neither inscription nor coin shoAvs any trace of 
Gupta supremacy in Alalwa. An Eran inscription" found in 1S69 
on a Lnprt-fhaped stone, with the representation of a Avoman 
performing records the death in battle of a king Gopardj.i 

Avho is mentioned as the daughter's son of Sarabhairija and appears 
to haA-e been the son of king Madhava. Much of the inscription 
is lost. M’hat remains records the passing to heaA-en of the deceased 
king in the A'ery destructive fight with the great warrior {jjrnvh-o) 
Bhanugupta braA-e as Partha. The inscription is dated the seventh of 
dark Bhadrapada Gupta 191 in Avords as well as in numerals that is 
in A.D. 511. This Bhanugupta Avould be the successor of Budhagupta 
ruling oA'er a petty MhhA'a principality which lasted till nearly the 
time of the great HarshaA-ardhana the beginning of the scA-enth century 
(a.d. 607-650),,as a DeA'agupta of Malwa is one of Rajyavardhana^s 
rivals in the Sriharshacharita. "While Gupta power failed in Malwa 


' Published by Mr. Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 36. 

Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 37. ' Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 35. 

'‘Fleet Corp, Ins, Ind. III. Ins. 33. ' Fleet Corp. Ins. Ind. Ill, Ins. 20." 
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and disappeared from Western India a Bresh branch of the Guptas rose 
in Magadha or Beh4r and under Naragupta Baladitya, perhaps the 
founder of the eastern branch of the later Gupta dynasty, attained the 
dignity of a gold coii^e.^ 

(^Though the history of their last years is known only in fragments, 
chiefly from inscriptions and coins, little doubt remains regarding 
the power which first seriously weakened the early Guptas. The 
Bhitari stone pillar of Skandagupta" speaks of his restoring the 
fortunes of his family and conquering the Pushyamitras and also 
of his joining in close conflict with the Hunas.® Unfortunately the 
Bhitari inscription is not dated. The Junagadh inscription, which 
bears three dates covering the period between a.d. 455 and 458,* 
mentions pride-broken enemies in the country of the Mlechchhas 
admitting Skandagupta’s victory. That the Mlechchhas of this 
passage refers to the Huns is made probable by the fact that it does 
not appear that the Pushyamitras were Mlechchhas while they 
and the Huns are the only enemies whom Skandagupta boasts 
either of defeating or of meeting in close conflict. It may therefore 
be assumed that the Huns became known to Skandagupta before 
A.D. 455. As according to the Chinese historians® the White Huns 
did not cross the Osus into Baktria before A.d. 452, the founding 
of the Hun capital of Badeghis® may be fixed between A.D. 452 and 
455. As the above quoted inscriptions indicate that the Huns were 
repulsed in their first attempt to take part in Indian politics the dis- 
turbances during the last years of Kumaragupta’s reign were probably 
due to some tribe other than the Huns. This tribe seems to have been 
the Pushyamitras whose head-quarters would seem to have been in 
Northern India. Some other enemy must have arisen in Mdlwa 


' On Naragupta see below page 77, and for his coins J. E. A. S. (N. S.) XXI. note PI. 
III. II. * Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 13 lines 10 and 15. 

’ The Pushyamitras seem to have been a long established tribe like the Yaudheyas 
(above page 37). During the reign of Kanishka (a.d. 78 - 93) Pushyamitras were settled 
in the neighbourhood of Bulandshahr and at that time had already given their name to a 
Jain sect. 

The sense of the inscription is somewhat doubtful. Mr. Fleet (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 
page 62) translates : Whose fame, moreover, even (his) enemies in the countries of the 

Mlechchhas having their pride broken down to the very root announce with the 

words ‘ Verily the victory has heen achieved by him.’ Prof. Peterson understands the 
meaning to be that 8kandagapta’s Indian enemies were forced to retire beyond the borders 
of India among friendly Mlechchhas and in a foreign land admit that the renewal of their 
conflict with Skandagupta was beyond hope. The retreat of Skandagupta's Indian enemies 
to the Mlechchhas suggests the Mlechchhas are the Huijas that is the White Huns who 
were already in power on the Indian border, whom the enemies had previously in vain 
brought as allies into India to help them against Skandagupta. This gives exactness to 
the expression used in Skandagupta’s Bhitari inscription (Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Number 

13 page 56) that he joined in close conflict with the Hunas among enemies, 

as if in this conflict the Huiias were the allies of enemies rather than the enemies 
themselves. For the introduction into India of foreign allies, compare in n.c. 327 
(McCrindle’s Alexander in India, 412) the king of Taxila, 34 miles north-west of Bawal- 
pindi, sending an embassy to Baktria to secure Alexander as an ally against Porus of 
the Gujarit country. And (Ditto, 409) a few years later (b,c. 310) the North Indian 
Malayaketu allying himself with Yavanas in his attack on P4taliputra or Patna. 

■* Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 14 line 4. 

T’oungtien quoted by Specht in Journal Asiatique for Oct. - Dec. 1883. 

® Badeghis is the modern Badhyr the upper plateau between the Merv and the Herat 
rivers. The probable site of the capital of the White Huns is a little north of Herat, 
See Marco Polo’s Itineraries No. I. ; Yule’s Marco Polo, I. xxxii. 

B 1397—10 
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since the terms of Parnadatta’s appointment to Surashtra in A.D. 
455-6 suggest that country had been lost to the Gupta empire and 
re-conquered by Skandagupta which would naturally be the case if 
a rival state had arisen in Malwa and been overthrown by that king. 
So far as is known the Huns made no successful attack on the 
Gupta empire during the lifetime of Skandagupta whose latest 
date is a.d. 468-9. It is not certain who succeeded Skandagupta. 
His brother Pura(or Sthira-)gupta ruled in or near Magadha. But 
it is not certain whether he was the successor or the rival of Skanda- 
gupta. ^ That Skandagupta’s inscriptions are found in the Patna 
district in the east' and in Kathiavada in the west^ suggests that 
during his life the empire was not divided nor does any one of his 
inscriptions hint at a partition. The probability is that Skandagupta 
was succeeded by his brother Puragupta, who again was followed 
by his son Narasimhagupta and his grandson Kumaragupta II.* 

Among the northerners who with or shortly after the Pushya- 
mitras shared in the overthrow of Gupta power two names, a 
father and a son, Toranoana and Mihirakula are prominent. It is 
not certain that these kings were Hunas by race. Their tribe were 
almost certainly his rivals’ allies whom Skandagnpta’s Bhitari and 
Junagadh inscriptions style the one Iliinas tlie other Mlechchhas.® 
On one of Toramdna^s coins Mr. Fleet reads ® the date 52 which he 
interprets as a regnal date. This though not impossible is somewhat 
unlikely. The date of Mihirakula’s succession to his father is fixed 
somewhere about A.D. 515.^ In the neighbourhood of Gwalior he 
reigned at least fifteen years.* The story of Mihirakula’s interview 
with B^laditya’s mother and his long subsequent history® indicate that 
when he came to the throne he was a young man probably not more 
than 25. If his father reigned fifty-two years he must have been at 
least 70 when he died and not less than 45 when Mihirakula was born. 
As Mihirakula is known to have had at least one younger brother it 
seems probable that Toramtina came to the throne a good deal later 
than A.D. 460 the date suggested by Mr. Fleet. “ The date 53 
on Toramdna’s coins must therefore refer to some event other than 
his own accession. The suggestion may be offered that that event 
was the establishment of the White Huns in Baktria and the 
founding of their capital Badeghis,*® which, as fixed above between 
A.D. ib2 and 4-55, gives the very suitable date of a.d. 501 to 507 for 
the 52 of Toramana’s coin. If this sugge.stion is correct a further 
identification follows. The Chinese ambassador Sungyun (a.d. 520)** 


Fleet Ini. 

Ant. XlA. 224ft. ^ Bihar Ins. Fleot s Corp. Ins. Ind. Ill Ins 12 

3 Junagadh Inscrip. Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. U. •* <^ee note 1 abw 
® !^ee above notes 1 and 2. Ind. Ant. XVIII. 2^5. 

■ Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Introdn. 12. » Fleet s Corn”Tn« Tnrl Tttc qt a 

in M^Ant’xV.' 247-24^*’ Eiijatarangim, 1. 2^ - 326 quoted by Fleet 

and 140 note 1. u Ind. Ant. XIII. 230 and Corp. Ins. Ind Tn I^teJn f ' 

: 1883. Histoire des Wei 

• lieal s Huddhist Records, I. c. -cii. 
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describes an interview with the king of Gandhdra whose family 
Sungyun notices was established in power by the Ye-tha, that is the 
Ephthalites or White Huns, two generations before his time. 
Mihirakula is known to have ruled in Gandhara^ and Sungyun’s 
description of the king’s pride and activity agrees well with other 
records of Mihirakula’s character. It seems therefore reasonable 
to suppose that the warlike sovereign who treated Sungyun and the 
name of his Imperial mistress with such scant courtesy was no 
other than the meteor Mihirakula. If Sungyun is correct in stating 
that Mihirakula was the third of his line the dynasty must have 
been established about a.d. 400. Beal is in doubt whether the 
name Lae-lih given by Sungyun® is the family name or the name 
of the founder. As a recently deciphered inscription shows Tora- 
mana’s family name to have been Jauvla* it seems to follow that 
Lae-lih, or whatever is the correct transliteration of the Chinese 
characters, is the name of the father of Toramana. Sungyun’a 
reference to the establishment of this dynasty suggests they were 
not White Huns but leaders of some subject tribe. ^ That this 
tribe was settled in Baktria perhaps as far south as Kabul before the 
arrival of the White Huns seems probable. The Hindu or Persian 
influence notable in the tribal name Maitraka and in the personal 
name Mihirakula seems unsuited to Hiiuas newly come from the 
northern frontiers of China and proud of their recent successes.® 
Chinese records show^ that the tribe who preceded the White 
Huns iu Baktria and north-east Persia, and who about a.d. 350-400 
destroyed the power of Kitolo the last of the Kushans, were the 
Yuan-Yuan or .louen-Jouen whom Sir H. Howorth identifies with 
the Avars.® To this tribe it seems on the whole probable that 
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^ Beal’s Buddhist Kecords, I. xcix. -c. 

2 Beal's Buddhist Records, I. 17l. Hiuen Tsiang’s statement (Ditto) tliat Mihirakula 
conquered Gandhara after his capture by B^Uditya may refer to a reconquest from hia 
brother, perhaps the Chandra referred to in note 10 on page 74. 

^ Beal's Buddhist Ilecords (I. c.) suggests that Lae-lih is the founder’s name; in hia 
note 50 he seems to regard Lae-lih as the family name. 

^ Balder. Ep. Iiid. I. 238. Dr. Buhler hesitates to identify the Toramina of thia 
inscription with Mihirakula’s father. 

5 Beal’s Buddhist Keconls, I. xcis.-c. This is the kingdom which the Te-tha 
destroyed and afterwards set up Lae-hh to be king over the coimtry. 

^ Maitraka is a haiiskritised form of Mibira and this again is perhaps an adaptation 
of the widespread and well-known Western Indian tribal name Mer or Meil. Compare 
Fleet's Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 326 - 327. It is to be remembered that the name of the emperor 
then (a.d. 450 - 500) ruling the White Huns was Khushnawdz, a Persian name, the- 

Happy Cherisher The emperor’s Persian name, Mihirakula s reported (Darmsteter 

Jl. Asiatique. X. 70 n. 3) introduction of Magi into Kashmir, and the inaptness of Miliira- 
kula as a personal name give weight to Mr. Fleet's suggestion (Ind. Ant. XV . 215 - 252) 
that Mihirakula is pure Persian. The true form may then be ilihiragtila, that is buu 
Rose, a name which the personal beauty of the prince may have^ gained him. * I have 
beard of my son’s wisdom and beauty and wish once to see his face said the fate- 
reading mother of king Baliditya (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 169) when the captive 
Mihirakula was led before her his young head for very shame shrouded in his cloak. 

^ Specht in Jour. Asiatique 1883 II. 335 and 318. 

8 J. R. A. S. XXL 721. According to other accounts (Ency. Brit. IX. Ed. Art. Turk, 
page 658) a portion of the Jouen-Jouen remained iu Eastern Asia, where, till A.d. 552, 
they were the masters of the Tuhkiu or Turks, who then overthrew their masters and 
about ten years later (A.D. 560) crushed the power of the White Huns. 
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Lae-lih the father of Toramana belonged.' At the same time, 
though perhaps not themselves White Huns, the details regarding 
Toramana and Mihirakula so nearly cover the fifty years (a.d. 
470-530) of Hiina ascendancy in North India that, as was in 
keeping with their position in charge of his Indian outpost, the 
White Hnn emperor Khnshndwaz, while himself engaged in Central 
Asia and in Persia (a.d. 460-500),* seems to have entrnsted the 
conquest of India to Toramdna and his son Mihirakula. Of the 
progress of the mixed Vnan-Yuan and White Hun invaders in 
India few details are available. 'J'heir ascendancy in the north 
seems to have been too complete to allow of opposition, and Hfinas 
were probably closely associated with the Maitraka or Mehara 
conquest of Kathiavada (a.d. 480-520). The southern fringe 
of the White Hun dominions, the present Saugor district of the 
Central Provinces, seems to have been the chief theatre of war, a 
debateable ground between the Guptas, Torarndna, and the Malwa 
chiefs. To the east of Sangor the Guptas succeeded in maintaining 
their power until at least a.d. 528-9.® To the west of Sangor the 
Guptas held Eran in a.d. 484-5.* About twenty years later (a.d. 
505)® Eran was in the hands of Toramdna, and in A.D. 510-11 
Bhanugupta® fought and apparently won a battle at Eran. 

Mihirakula’s accession to the throne may perhaps be fixed at 
A.D. 512. An inscription of Yasodharman, the date of which cannot 
be many years on either side of a.d. 532-3, claims to have 
enforced the submission of the famous Mihirakula whose power had 
established itself on the^tiaras of kings and who had hitherto bowed 
his neck to no one but Siva.’' In spite of this defeat Mihirakula held 
Gwalior and the inaccessible fortress of the Himalayas.® These 
dates give about a.d. 520 as the time of Mihirakula's greatest power, 
a result which suggests that the Gollas, whom, about A.D. 520 the 
Greek merchant Cosmas Indikopleustes heard of in the ports of 
Western India as the supreme ruler of Northern India was Kulla 
or Mihirakula. 9 


Regarding the history of the third destroyers of Gupta power 
in Malwa, inscriptions show that in a.d. 437-8, under Kumdra^upta 
Bandhuvarman son of Vishnuvarman ruled as a local king'o 


‘ The name Jouen-Jouen seems to agree with Toramiua’s surname Jauvla and with thw 

'‘■■‘•’“■“I p>~ •« ‘Pe .t pi.t 

» Fleet's Corp, Ins. Ind. Ill, Ins. 20. ^ Fleet's Corp. ^ ' 

» Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. and Ind. Ant. XVIII. 219 ^ 

» Prianhx’s Indian Travels, 222. Compare Yule’s Cathay, I clxv • r. * 

Gr. 88 page 430 For the use of Kula for Mihirakula, the^ second half fo?the 
compare Fleet s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 8 note. As regards the chan^ from 
it 13 to he noted that certain of Mihirakula’s own coins (Ind Ant f V 2401 1,» 

Gula not Kula, and that this agrees with the suggestion (rage 75 note 61 thnf ti p 
of the name is the Persian Mihiragula Kose ofTe Sn^.^^ tUs 
kula, was the type of conqueror round whom legends gather Cosmas 
Itesides a great force of cavalry Gollas could bring Sto the fieM ’ 

large were his armies that once when besieging an inland town defend^!, ^ 
his men horses and elephants drank the water and marched ^drv shrS^ “ water-fosse 
Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 18. up-u-enea m ary-shod. 
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Possibly Bandhuvarman afterwards threw off his allegiance to 
the Guptas and thereby caused the temporary loss of Sur^shtra 
towards the end of Kumdragupta’s reign. Nothing further is 
recorded of the rulers of Malwa until the reign of Ya^odharman 
in A.D. 533-4.^ It has been supposed that one of Ya^odharman’s 
inscriptions mentioned a king Vishnnvardhana but there can 
be little doubt that both names refer to the same person.^ The 
name of Yasodharman’s tribe is unknown and his crest the 
aulikara has not been satisfactorily explained.® Mandasor* in 
Western Malwa, where all his inscriptions have been found, must 
have been a centre of Yasodharman’s power. Yasodharman boasts® 
of conquering from the Brahmaputra to mount Mahendra and from 
the Himdlayas to the Western Ocean. In the sixth century only 
one dynasty could claim such widespread power. That dynasty is 
the famous family of Ujjain to which belonged the well known 
Vikramaditya of the Nine Gems. It may be conjectured not only 
that Yasodharman belonged to this family but that Yasodharman 
was the great Vikramaditya himself.® 

The difficult question remains by whom was the power of 
Mihirakula overthrown. Yasodharman claims to have subdued 
Mihirakula, who, he distinctly says, had never before been de- 
feated.^ On the other hand, Hiuen Tsiang ascribes Mihirakula’s 
overthrow to a Bdldditya of Magadha.® Coins prove that Baldditya® 
was one of the titles of Narasimhagupta grandson of Kumdragupta I. 
(a.d. 417-453) who probably ruled Magadha as his son’s seal was 
found in the Ghazipur district.^® If Hiuen Tsiang’s story is accepted 
a slight chronological difficulty arises in the way of this identifica- 
tion. It is clear that Mihirakula’s first defeat was at the hands of 
Yasodharman about a.d. 530. His defeat and capture by BaMditya 
must have been later. As Skandagupta’s reign ended about A.d. 470 
a blank of sixty years has to be filled by the two reigns of his brother 
and his nephew. This, thoug’n not impossible, suggests caution in 
identifying Bfiladitya. According to Hiuen Tsiang Baladitya was a 
feudatory of Mihirakula who rebelled against him when he began to 
persecute the Buddhists. Hiuen Tsiaugnotices that, at the interces- 
sion of his own mother, Bdladitya spared Mihirakula’s life and allowed 
him to retire to Kashmir. He further notices that Mihirakula 
and his brother were rivals and his statement suggests that 
from Kashmir Mihirakula defeated his brother and recovered 
Gandhfira. The ascendancy of the White Huns cannot have lasted 
long after Mihirakula. About a.d. 560 the power of the White 
Huns was crushed between the combined attacks of the Persians 
and Turks. (A. M. T. J.)] 
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' Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 33 - .35. 

® Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 35 line 6. ® Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 151 note 4-. 

* N. Lat. 24° 3' ; E. Long. 75° 8'. ' Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 33 line 5. 

® This has already been suggested hy Gcnl. Cunningham, Num. Chron. (3rd Ser.), VIII. 
41. Dr. Hoemle (J. B. A. S. LVIII. lOOffJ has identified Yasodharman with Vikramd- 
ditya’s son Siladitya PratipaSila. ^ Fleet’s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Ins. 33 line 6. 

® Beal’s Buddhist Records, 1. 169. ® Hoemle in J. B. A. S. LVIII. 97. 

See Smith and Hoemle J. B. A. S. LVIII. 84; and Fleet Ind. Ant. XIX. 224. 

“ Hoemle makes light of this difficulty : J. B. A. S. LVIII. 97. 

Kawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 420, 422. 
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CHAPTER VUI. 

THE VALABHIS 

(A.D. 509-766.) 

The Valabhi dynasty, which succeeded the Guptas in Gujardt and 
Kathiavada, take theii' name from their capital in the east of Kathiavada 
about twenty miles west of Bhavnagar and about twenty-five miles 
north of the holy Jain bill of Satrunjaya. The modem name of ^'alabhi 
is Valeh. It is impossible to say whether the modem A aleh is a corrup- 
tion of Valahi the Prakrit form of the Sanskrit Valabhi or whether 
\ alabhi is Sanskritised from a local oiiginal Valeh. The foiTn ^’alalli 
oecm'sin the writings of Jinaprabhasuri a learned Jain of the thirteenth 
centmy who deseriljes S'atrunjaya as in the \'alahaka province. A 
town in the cliiefship of \ aleh now occupies the site of old Valabhi/ 
whose ruins lie buried below thick layers of black earth and silt under 
the modem town and its neighbourhood. The only remains of old 
buildings are the large foundation bricks of which, excei)t a few new 
houses, the whole of \ a|eh is built. The absence of stone supports the 
theory that the buildings of old k alabhi were of brick and wood. In 
18 / 2 when the site was examined the only stone remains Avere a fcAV 
scattered Lihgas and a well-polished life-size granite Nandi or bull 
lying near a modern ilahadeva temple. Diggers for old bricks haA’^e 
found copper pots and copperplates and small Buddhist relic shrines 
with earthen pots and clay seals of the seventh century. 

^ The mins of Valabhi show fcAV signs of representing a large or 
important city. The want of sweet water apparently unfits the site for 
the capital of so large a kingdom as Valabhi. Its choice as capital AA'as 
probably due to its being a harbour on the Bliai nagar creek. Since 


' Mr. A-ajeshankar Gavrish.ankar Xaib Div;ln of Bh.ivnairiU-, l.as nia.k' a rollrctinn of 
articles, found in A alabhi. flic collection mclinies clay scab of four varieties ami of 
about the seventh century with the Buddhist formula Y,- TJhnrmn rmhlnim ■ a 

small earthen tope mth the same formula imprinted on its base ivitli a seal ; biads aiid 
rmg stones '’f .^‘.''eral varieties of aiv* or caruelian and ^phatik ot coral some 

nished others half tinishcHl show ing that as in moilern Cambay the iKilishing of carnelians 
was a leading industry in early A'alabbi. One circular figure of the si/e of a half 
rupee caned in black stone lias engraved upon it the letters wo in characters of 
about the se>cond_ century.* A royal seal found by Colonel AVatson in Valeh K'ars on 
ioo," four lines in characters as old as Uhruvasena I. (a.d. 

'if ii ’ ^ contains the names of three generations of kings, two of which the 

^audfatlier and grandson read Ahivarmnian and Pushv.'ina all three beiiio ealled 
J/«Au/oyu orgi-eat king. The dynastic name is lost. The names on these moveable 
Greets need not belong to A alabhi history. Still that seals of the second and fifth 
eiituncs have hcen discovered in A'alabhi shows the place was in e.vistence before the 
foimding of tlie histonoal A alahlii kingdom. A further proof of tlie age of tlie city is the 
mentionof it in the Kathasarit-s.Agara a comparatively mixleni work hut of rirv ohl 
materials. To this evidence of age, with much hesitation, may ho added Balai l’tol..niv’.i 

bZi (JompS VlCuLb era ofBathVwas kimZ^y its tros™tT!nie'‘'‘Sdiy;A ' 

The ana ra arc of the oM style and ‘he “upper strokes, that is the 
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the days of Valahhi’s prime the silt which thickly covers the ruins 
has also filled and choked the channel which once united it with the 
Bhavnagar creek when the small Ghelo was probably a fair sized river. 

In spite of the disappearance of every sign of greatness Hiuen Tsiang’s 
(a.d. 640) details show how rich and populous ^'alabhi was in the early 
part of the seventh century. The country was about 1000 miles (6000 
/?) and the capital about five miles (30 li) in circumference. The soil 
the climate and the manners of the people were like those of Malava. ^ 
The population was dense ; the religious establishments rich. Over a 
^ndred merchants owned a hundred Idkhs. The rare and valuable 
products of distant regions were stored in great quantities. In the 
country were several hundred monasteries or sanghdrdmas udth about 
6000 monks. Most of them studied the Little Vehicle according to 
the Sammatiya school. There were several hundred temples of Devas 
and sectaries of many sorts. When Tathagata or Gautama Buddha 
(b.c. 560 -480) lived he often travelled through this country. King 
As'oka (b.c. 240) had raised monuments or stupas in all places where 
Buddha had rested. Among these were spots where the three past Buddhas 
sat or walked or preached. At the time of Hiuen Tsiang^s account 
(a.d. 640) the king was of the Kshatriya caste, as all Indian rulers were. 
He was the nephew of S'iMditya of Malava and the son-in-law of the 
son of S'iladitya the reigning king of Kanyakubja. His name was 
Dhravapatu (Tu-lu-h’o-po-tu). He was of a lively and hasty disposi- 
tion, shallow in wisdom and statecraft. He had only recently attached 
himself sincerely to the faith in the three precious ones. He yearly 
summoned a great assembly and during seven days gave away valuable 
gems and choice meats. On the monks he bestowed in charity the 
three garments and medicaments, or their equivalents in value, and 
precious articles made of the seven rare and costly gems. Ihese he 
gave in charity and redeemed at tudce their price. He esteemed the 
virtuous, honoured the good, and revered the wise. Learned priests from 
distant regions were specially honoured. Not far from the city was 
a great monastery built by the Arhat Achara (■’0-che-lo), where, during 
their travels, the Bodhisattvas Gunamati and Sthiramati (Kien-hwni) 
settled and composed renowned treatises.^ 

The only historical materials regarding the Valabhi dynasty are their 
copperplates of which a large number have been found. That such 
powerful rulers as the Valabliis should leave no records on stones and 
no remains of religious or other buildings is probably because, with 
one possible exception at Gopnath," up to the ninth century all temples 
and religious buildings in Kathiavdda and Gujardt were of brick and ‘ 
wood.® 


, 'As suggested by Dr. Biihler (Ind. Ant. VI. 10), tliis is probably the Vihara called 
Sri l{appap.idiyavili4ra which is described as having been constructed hy AchiSrya 
Bhadanta Sthiramati who is mentioned as the grantee in a copperplate of Dharasena II. 
bearing date Gupta 269 (A D. 5S8). The Sthiramati mentioned with titles of religious 
veneration in the copperplate is probably the same as that referred to by Hiuen Tslang. 
(Ditto). 2 Burgess’ K.tthidw.ir and Kutch, 187. 

“ Stories on record about two temples one at tfatrunjaya the other at Somanatha support 
this view. As regards the Sdtrunjaya temple the trwiition is that while the minister of 
KumarapAla (a.d. 1113 - 1174) of Anahilavada was on a visit to S'atrunjaya to worship 
and tneditate in the temple of Adin ttha, the wick of the lamp in the shrine was removed 
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The Valahhi copperplates chiefly record grants to Brahmanical 
temples and Buddhist monasteries and sometimes to individuals. All 
are in one style two plates inscribed breadthwise on the inner side, the 
earliest plates being the smallest. The plates are held together by two 
rings passed through two holes in their horizontal upper margin. One 
of the rings bears on one side a seal with, as a badge of the religion of the 
dynasty, a well-proportioned seated Nandi or bull. Under the bull is 
the word Bhatdrka the name of the founder of the dynasty. Except 
such differences as may be traced to the lapse of time, the characters are 
the same in all, and at the same time differ from the character then in use 
in the Valabhi territory which must have been that from which Devand- 
gari is derived. The Valabhi plate character is adopted from that 
previously in use in South Gujardt plates which was taken from the 
South Indian character. The use of this character suggests that either 
Bhatdrka or the clerks and writers of the plates came from South 
Gujarat.’- The language of all the grants is Sanskrit prose. Each 
records the year of the grant, the name of the king making the 
grant, the name of the grantee, the name of the village or field 
granted, the name of the writer of the charter either the minister 
of peace and war sandhio>grahddhikrita or the military head bald- 
dhikfila, and sometimes the name of the ddlaka or gift-causer 
generally some officer of influence or a prince and in one case 
a princess. The grants begin by recording they were made either 
‘ from Valabhi ’ the capital, or ‘from the royal camp’ ‘ Vijaya- 
skandhavdra.’ Then follows the genealogy of the dynasty from 
Bhatdrka the founder to the grantor king. Each king has in every 
grant a series of attributes which appear to have been fixed for 
him once for all. Except in rare instances the grants contain 
nothing historical. They are filled with verbose de.scription and 
figures of speech in high flown Sanskrit. As enjoined in law- 
bwks or dharmasdstras after the genealogy of the grantor comes 
the name of the composer usually the minister of peace and war 
and after him the boundaries of the land granted. The plates 
conclude with the date of the grant, expressed in numerals follow- 
ing the letter sam or the letters samva for samvatsara that is 
year. After the numerals ai-e given the lunar month and day and 
the day of the week, with, at the extreme end, the sign manual 
svahasto mama follo\ved by the name of the king in the wenitive 
case that is Own hand of me so and so. The name of the era in 
which the date is reckoned is nowhere given. 

So far as is known the dates extend for 240 years from 207 to 
447. That the earliest known date is so late as 207 makes it pro- 


by mice and set on fire and almost destroyed the temple which was wholly of wood. Tlie 
minister seeing the danger of wooden buildings determined to erect a stone edifice 
(Knmdrapdla Charita). The story about Somanitha is given in an inscription of the 
time of Kumarapala in the temple of Bhadrakali which shows that before the stone temple 
was built by Bhimadeva I. (A.D. 10'22 - 1072) the structure was of wood which -was 
traditionaHy believed to be as old as the time of Krishna. Compare the Bhadrak&ll 
inscription at Somanitha. 

* The correctness of this inference seems open to question. The descent of the 
Valabhi plate character seems traceable from its natural local source the Skandacninfa 
(a.d. 450) and the Budradilman (A.p. 150) Gimiir inscriptions.— (A, M T J ) 
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bable that the Yalabhis adopted an era already in use in Kathidv’ada. 
No other era seems to have been in use in Vaiabhi. Throe inscrip- 
tions ha\m their years dated expressly in the Valabhi Sanivat. The 
earliest of these in Bhadrakali^s temple in SomnathPatanisofdhe time 
of Kumarapala (a.d. 1113-1174) the Bolanki ruler of Anahilavada. 
It bears date Valabhi Samvat 8o0. The second and third are in 
the temple of Harsata Devi at Verdval. The second which was 
first mentioned by Colonel Tod, is dated Hijra 662, Yikrama 
Samvat 1320, Valabhi Samvat 945, and Simha Samvat 151. The 
third inscription, in the same temple on the face of the pedestal of an 
image of Krishna represented as upholding the Govardhana hill, 
bears date Valabhi S. 927. These facts prove that an era known 
as the Valabhi era, which the inscriptions show began in A.d. 319, 
was in use for about a hundred years in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. This may be accepted as the era of the Valabhi plates 
which e.xtended over two centuries. Further the great authority 
(a.d. 1030) Alberuni gives S'aka 241 that is a.d. 319 as the starting 
point both of the ‘ era of Balah ’ and of what he calls the Gupta- 
kala or the Gupta era. Beruni’s accuracy is established by a 
comparison of the Mandasor in,scription and the Nepal inscription 
of Amsuvarman which together prove the Gupta era started from 
A.D. 3i9. Though its use hy the powerful Valabhi dynasty caused 
the era to be generally known by their name in Gujardt in certain 
localities the Gupta era continued in use under its original name 
as in the Morbi copperplate of Jaikadeva which bears date 588 
“of the era of the Guptas.’'^ 

The Valabhi grants supply information regarding the leading 
office bearers and the revenue police and village administrators 
whose names generally occur in the following order ; 

(\) Aynhtaka, f meaning appointed, apparently any superior 

(2) Viniyu/daka] official. 

(3) Drdnyika, apparently an officer in charge of a town, as 
drnnqa means a town. 

(4) Mdhdtfara or Senior has the derivative meaning of high in 
rank. Mhutii ra the ilardthi for an old man is the same word. In 
the Valabhi plates mahatUira seems to be generally used to mean 
the accredited headman of a village, recognised as headman both 
by the people of the village and by the Government. 

(5) Chutubhata that is bhatas or sepoys for chitus or rogues, 
police mounted and on foot, represent the modern police januUldvs 
lia vdhldrs and constables. The Kumarapala Charita mention.s that 
Ghdtabhatas were sent by Siddharf ja to apprehend the fugitive 
Kumarapdla. One plate records the grant of a village ‘ uuenterable 
by chdtitbhatasA 

(6) Dhruva fixed or permanent is the hereditary officer in charge 
of the records and accounts of a village, the Talati and Kulkarni 


' The era has been exhaustively discussed by Mr. Fleet in Corp. Ins. Ind. III. Intro- 
duction. 

* Nepaul Inscriptions. The phrase achdta-hhata is not uncommon. Mr. Fleet (Corp. 
Ins. Ind. Ill page 98 note 2) explains admta-bhata-prarehjn as “ not to be enter^ 
either hy regular (hhafa)ov by irregular (chCitn) troops." 

B 1397-11 
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of modern times. One of the chief duties of the Dhruva was to 
see that revenue farmers did not take more than the royal share.* 
The name is still in use in Cutch where village accountants are 
called Bliru and Dhruva. Dhru is also a common surname among 
Nagar Brahmans and Modh and other Vdnias in Cutch Gujarat 
and Kathi^vada. 

(7) Adhikaranika means the chief judicial magistrate or judge 
of a place. 

(8) Dandapdsikn literally 'holding the fetters or noose of 
punishment,’ is used both of the head police officer and of the 
hangman or executioner. 

(9) Chauroddharanika the thief-catcher. Of the two Indian 
wa3’S of catching thieves, one of setting a thief to catch a thief the 
other the or tracking sj'stem, the second answers well in 
sandy Gujarat and Kathiavdda where the Tracker or Fagi is one 
of the Bdrdbalute or regular village servants. 

(10) Rajasthnniya, the foreign secretarj-, the officer who had to 
do with other states and kingdoms rdjasthdnas. Some authorities 
take rdjasfhdniya to mean viceroy. 

(11) Amdtya minister and sometimes councillor is generally 
coupled with kumdra or prince. 

(12) Aniitpanndddnasamiidyrdhaka the arrear-gatherer. 

(13) S'aulkikathe superintendent of tolls or customs. 

(14) Bhogika or Bhogoddharanika the collector of the Bhoga that 
is the state share of the land produce taken in kind, as a rule 
one-sixth. Ihe term bhoga is still in u.se in Kathi^vada for the 
share, u-sually one-sixth, which landholders receive from their 
cultivating tenants. 

(15) Vartmapdla the roadwatch were often mounted and 
stationed in thdnds or small roadside sheds.® 

(16) Pratisaraka patrols night-guards or watchmen of fields 
and villages.^ 

(17) ViAiayapati division-lord probably corresponded to the 
present subah. 

(18) Rdshtmpafi the head of a di.strict. 

(19) Grdmakutd the village headman. 

riie plates show traces of four territorial divisions ; (1) VBhava 
the largest corresponding to the modern administrative Divi.sion : 
(L) Ahiua or Aharani is collectorate (from dhdra a collection) 
corresponding to the modern district or zillah : (3) Puthaka, of the 
road a sub-di vision, the place named and its surroundings- (4) 
bthah a petty division the place without surroundings.* 

The district of Kaira and the province of Kathihvada to which the 
V alabhi grants chielly refer appear to have had separate .systems 


1 ''II- GS. = Ind .\nt V^I 08 

Of the diff.rc-nt territori.Al divisions tl.c following exn.oplcs occur • Of ntL„oor 

Porbandar.pantliaka (P„rsis stlfl talk of v o" 


Porbandai-.pantliaka (P„rsis still talk of V,,- .1 • h i. ^'‘if-'^ir-pantliaka 

division Va|asthab,L„Li:;:;rr.ak‘.;stl,M P-'*"t!‘aka) : of gtUali or petty 
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of land assessment Kaira by yield Kathidvdda by area. Under the 
Kathiav^ada system the measurement was hy pdJ dr aii a literally the 
space between one foot and the other that is the modern kadam or 
pace. The pace used in measuring land seems to have differed from 
the ordinary pace as most of the Kathiavada grants mention the 
hhupdddvarta or land pace. The Kaira system of assessment was 
by yield the unit being the pititka or basketful, the grants describ- 
ing fields as capable of growing so many baskets of rice or barley 
(or as requiring so many baskets of seed). As the grants always 
specify the Kaira basket a similar system with a different sized 
basket seems to have been in use in other parts of the country. 
Another detail which the plates preserve is that each field had its 
name called after a guardian or from some tree or plant. Among 
field names are Kotilaka, Atimana-kedara, Khauda-kedara, 
Gargara-kshetra, Bhima-kshetra, Khagali-kedara, S'ami-keddra. 

The state religion of the Valabhi kings was S'aivism. Every 
Valabhi copperplate hitherto found bears on its seal the figure 
of a bull with under it the name of Bhatdrka the founder of the 
dynasty who was a S'aiva. Except Dhruvasena I. (a.d. 51’6) who is 
called Pavamahhf/ffavafa or the great Vaishnavaand his brother and 
successor Dharapatta who is styled Pamim'id it ijahhakta c r the great 
devotee of the sun, and Guhasena, who in his grant of Sam. 2-18 
calls himself Paramopdsahi or the great devotee of Buddha, all the 
Valabhi kings are called Varama-muhcsiara the great S'aiva. 

The grants to Buddhist vihdrns or monasteries of which there 
are several -seem special gifts to institution.s founded by female 
relatives of the granting kings. Most of the grants are to 
Brhhmans who though performing Vaidik ceremonies probably as 
at present honoured S'aivism. This Shaivism seems to have been of 
the old Pasupata school of Nakulisa or Lakulisa as the chief shrine 
of Lakulisa was at Karavana the modern Karvan in the Gaikwar’s 
territory fifteen miles south of Baroda and eight miles north-east 
of Miyaghm railway .station a most holy’ place till the time of the 
Vaghehi king Arjunadcva in the thirteenth century-.^ The special 
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* KftrvAn seems to have suffered great desecration at the hands of tlie Mu.salmans. 
AU round the village chiefly under pipal trees, images and pieces of sculpture and large 
lie scattered. To the north and east of the village on the hanks of a large 
built pond called Kdsikunda are numerous sculptures and lih'/atf. Partly einhcdded in 
the ground a pillar in style of about the eleventh century has a writing over it of 
latter times. The inscription contains the name of the place Saiiskritised as Kl\4- 
varohana, and mention.^ an ascetic named Virabahadrara^i who remained mute for twelve 
years. Xear the pillar, at the steps leading to the water, is a carved doorway of about 
the tenth or eleventh century with some well-proportioned figures. The left door- 
post has at the top a figure of S iva, below the S iva a figure of Surya, below the 
Surya a male and female, and under them attendants or ffums of Siva. The right 
doorpost has at the tf)p a figure of Vi^hnn seated on Garuda, below the seated Vishnu 
a standing Vishnu with four hands, and below that two sitting male and female figures, 
the male with hands folded in worship the female holding a purse. These figures probably 
represent a married pair who paid for this gateway. Vurther below are figures of r/ftnas 
of S'iva. In 1881 in repairing the south bank of the pond a number of carved stones 
■were brought from the north of the towii. About half a mile north-west of the town 
on the hank of a dry brook, is a temple of Chdmunda Devi of about the tenth century. 
It contains a mutilated life-size im.age of Chrfmunda. Facing the temple lie mutilated 
figures of the seven Ma'trikas and of Bhairava, probably the reunaiiis of a separate altar 
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holiness attached to the Narbada in S'aivisiii and to its pebbles as 
liiigas is probably due to the neighbourhood of this shrine of 
Kdrvhn. The follow ers of the Nakulisa-Pfisupata school were strict 
devotees of S'aivisin, Nakulisa the founder being regarded as an 
incarnation of S'iva. The date of the foundation of this school is 
not yet determined. It appears to have been between the second 
and the fifth century a.d. Naknlisa had four di.sciples Ku^ika, 
Gargva, Karusha. and ilaitreva founders of four branches which 
spread through the length and breadth of India. I hougli no special 
representatives of this school remain, in spite of their nominal 
allegiance to S’ankarficharya the Dasanamis or Atits are in fact 
JSakulisas in their discipline doctrines and habit.s — applying a.shes 
over the whole bodj’. planting a liitga over the grave of a buried 
Ati't, and possessing proprietary rights over S'aiva temples. The 
Pfisupatas vere ever read j' to fight for their school and often helped 
and served in the armies of kings who became their di.sciple.s. 'J’ill 
a century ago these unpaid followers recruited the armies of India 
with celibates firm and strong in fighting. It was apparently to 
gain these recruits that so many of the old rulers cT India became 
followers of the Pasupata .school. To secure their .services the rulers 
had to pay them special respect. The leaders of these fighting 
monks were regarded as pontifis like the Bappa-pada or Pontiflf of 
the later Valabhi and other kings. Thus among the later Valabhis 
iS'iladitya IVb is called Bdr((jiach'ntuil/ii,dla and all subsequent 
S'ilddityas Bappapdildnudhi/dta both titles meaning AVorshipping at 
the feet (jf Bava or Bappa. 

I'his Bava is the popular Prakrit form of the older Prakrit or 
desi Bappa meaning Father or wor.<ihipful. Bappa is the original 
of the Uindu.stani and Gujarati Bfiva father or elder ; it is al.-o a 
special term for a head Gosavi or Atit or indeed for any recluse. 
The epithet Bappd-jjuduniidi.ydfa, Bowing at the feet of Bappa, 
occurs in the attributes of several Nepal king.s, and in the case of 
king Yasantasena appears the full phia.se : 

Pariimit-iJaicatii-hiqipa-Uiapdicha-mnlufii^Jii-S'u-} c’lhOtvdltidi'ta. 

Failing at the illubtiious feet ef the great Malirfiaja bi rd Bajijia. 
d hese Nepal king.s were Saivas as they are called puramn- 
mdhtk-aia in the text of the inscription and like the \ alabhi seals 
their seals bear a bull. It follows that the term Ikqp’n was 
app)lied both by the Valabhis and the Nepal kings to some one, 
who can hardly be the same individual, unle.s.s he was their 


facing the temple with the rnntii-motujnla or Mother-ileeting npon it. The village 
has a large modem temple of S'ii.a called Nakle^vara, on the site of some old temple 
and mostly huilt of old c.u-ve<f temide stones. In the temple close bv are a number of 
old images of the sun and the boar incarnation of Vishnu all of about the tenth or 
eleventh century. The name Js,akle.s'vara would seem to ha^e been deri\ed from 
Xakuli.s'a the founder of tlie P i^ap.ata sect and the temple may urii;inally have bad 
an image of Xakuli^a himself or a l,hja representing >’akulis',a. Cloie to the wc't of 
the village near a small dry reservoir c.alled the Kunrla of R.iiar.liese ara lies a well- 
preserved black stone sc.ated tigure of Chanda one 'of tlie m.),t respected of S'iva’s 
attendants, without whose vvorship all worship of Siva is imperfect, and to whom 
all that remains after m ikmg oblations to S'iva is offered. A number of other 
nlptnres lie on the bant of the pond. About a mile to the south of KityAn i. a 
cRiica Liup'thali th^ j>lace of 
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; common overlord, which the distance between the two countries and Chapter VIII. 
; still more the fact that his titles are the same as the titles of vIlabhis 

I the Valabhi kings make almost impossible. In these circumstances a. d. 509-766. 
i the most probable explanation of the Bappa or Bava of these Beligion. 

^ inscriptions is that it was applied to Shaivite pontiffs or ecclesias- 

tical dignitaries. The attribute Purama-iluicata The Great Divine 
prefixed to Bappa in the inscription of Vasantasena confirms this 
view. That such royal titles as Mohai'iijddliirujn, Parama- 
bhaitdrala, and Paramesvara are ascribed to Bappa is in agreement 
with the pi’esent use of Mahiiraja for all priestly Bnahinans and 
recluses and of Bhattaraka for Digambara Jain priests. Though 
specially associated with fiaivas the title bappa is applied also to 
Vaishnava dignitaries. That the term bappa was in similar use 
among the Buddhists appears from the title of a Valabhi vihdra 
Bappapadit'avihara The monastery of the worshipful Bappa that is 
I Of the great teacher Sthiraniati by whom it was built. ^ 

J The tribe or race of Ehatarka the founder of the Valabhi dynasty Origin of 

» is doubtful. None of the numerous Valabhi copperplates mentions V^alabhU. 

i the race of the founder. The Chaluk^'a and Rashtrakuta copperplates 
i are silent regarding the \'alabhi dynasty. And it is worthy of note 

' that the Gehlots and Gohils, who are descended from the Valabhis, 

take their name not from their race but from king Guha or Guhasena 
(a. D. 559-567) the fourth ruler and apparently the first great 
sovereign amongthe Valabhis. These considerations make it probable 
that Bhattirka belonged to some low or stranger tribe. Though the 
evidence falls short of proof the probability seems strong that 
Bhatarka belonged to the Gurjara tribe, and that it was the 
supremacy of him and his descendants which gave rise to the name 
Gurjjara-nitra the country of the Gurjjai-as, a name used at first 
by outsiders and afterwards adopted by the people of Gujardt. 

Except Bhatarka and his powerful dynasty no kings occur of 
sufficient importance to have given their name to the great 
province of Gujarfit. Against their Gurjara origin it may be urged 
that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 610) calls the king of 
^^alabhi a Kshatriya. Still Hiuen Tsiang’s remark was made more 
than a century after the e.stablishtncnt of the dynasty when their rise 
to power and influence had made it possible for them to ennoble 
themselves by calling themselves Kshatriyas and tracingtheir lineage 
to Puranic heroes. That such ennobling was not only possible but 
common is beyond question. Many so-called Rajput families in 
Gujarat and Kathiavada can be traced to low or stranger tribes. 

The early kings of Naiidipuri or Nandod (A.D. 450) call themselves 
Gurjjaras and the later members of the same dynasty trace their 
lineage to the Mahabharata hero Karna. Again two of the Nandod 
Gurjjaras Dadda II. and Jayabhata II. helped the Valabhis 
under circumstances which suggest that the bond of sympathy 

* Compare Beal Buddliist Records,' II. 2G8 note 76 and Ind. Ant. VI. 9. The 
meaning and reference of the title Bappa have been much discussed. The question is 
treated at length by Mr. Fleet (Corp, Ins, Ind. III. 186 note 1 ) with the result that the 
title is applied not to a religious teacher hut to the father and predecessor of the ting 
who makes the grant. According to Mr. Fleet bappa would be used in reference to a 
father, bdva in reference to an uncle. 
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may liave been their common origin. The present chiefs of Nandod 
derive their lineage from Kama and call themselves Gohils of the 
same stock as the Bhavnagar Gohils who admittedly belong to the 
Valabhi stock. This supports the theory that the Gurjjaras and the 
Yalabhis had a common origin, and that the Gurjjaras were a branch 
of and tributary to the Valabhi.s. This would explain how the 
Yalabhis came to make grants in Broach at the time when the 
Gurj jaras rule'l there. It would further explain that the Gurjjaras 
were called samanias or feudatories because they were under the 
overlordship of the \'alabhis.* 

The preceding chapter shows that except Chandragupta (A.D, 410) 
Kumaragupta (A.D. 416) and Skandagupta (a.d. 456) none of the 
Guptas have left any trace of supremacy- in Gujarat and Kathiavada. 
Of what happened in Gujarat during the forty years after Gupta 150 
(A.D. 469), when the reign of Skandagupta came to an end nothing 
is known or is likely to be discovered from Indian .sources. The 
blank of forty years to the founder Bhatarka (a.d. 5u 9) or more 
correctly of sixty years to Dhruvasena (a.d. 526) the first Valabhi 
king probably corresponds with the ascendancy of .some foreign 
dyna.sty or tribe. All trace of this tribe has according to 
cu.stom been blotted out of the Sanskrit and otlier Hindu records. 
At the same time it is remarkable that the fifty years ending about 
A.D. 525 correspond closely with the ascendancy in north and 
north-west India of the great tribe of Ephthalites or White Huns. 
As has been shown in the Gupta Chapter, by A.D. 470 or 480, the 
"White Huns seem to have been powerful if not supreme in Upper 
India. In the beginning of the sixth century, perhaps about 
A.D. 520, Cosnias Indikopleustes describes the north of India and 
the west coa.st as far south as Kalliena that is Kalyan near Bombay 
as under the Huns whose king was Gollas.^ Kot many years later 
(A.D. 530) the Hun power in Central India sutfered defeat and 
about the same time a new dynasty arose in south-east Kathifivada. 

The first trace of the new powoi-, the earliest Yalabhi grant, is 
that of Dhruvasena in the Yalabhi or Gupta year 2u7 (a.d. 526). 
In this grant Dhruvasena is described as the third son of the 
Senapati or general Bhatarka. Of iSentipati Bhatarka neither 
copperplate nor inscription has been found. Certain coins which 
General Cunningham Arch. Surv. Kept. IX. PI. Y. has ascribed to 
Bhatarka have on the obverse a bust, as on the western coins of 


r Whether the Yalabhis were or were not Garjjaras tlie followina: faets favour tlie 
view that they entered Gujarat from Malwa. It lias been sliown (Fleet Ind. Ant, XX. 
370) that while tlie Gujitas used the so-called Xorthern year lieginnin^ with Chaitra" 
the Valalihi \ear began with Kiirtika (see Ind. Ant. XX. 370j. And further Kielhorn 
in ills esaminatiou of questions conneeted with tlie Vikr.aina era (Ind. Ant. XIX. and 
XX.) has eriven reasons for Ijelieviug; tliat the original Yikrama year began witli Kartika 
and took its rise in Alalwa. It seems therefore that when tliey settled in Gujarat wliilo 
they adopted the Gupta era the Yalabhis still arlliered to the old arrangeiiient of the year 
to which they had been accustomed in their home in JIalw.a. The arr.anseiiient of " the 
year entered into every detail of their lives, and was therefore much mure difficult to 
eliange tlian the starting point of their era, which was important only for official acts. 
— { A . M. Y. J.) 

' Jlontfau^on's Edition in Prianlx’s Indian Travels, 2i?2-223. It seems doubtful 
if Cosmas meant that Gollas’ overlordship spread as far soutli as Kalv n Gnmnnre 
Migne's I’atrologias Cursiis, Ixxsviii. d6t) ; Yule’s Cathay, I. cl.\x. ' ' ’ ^ 
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Kumaragupta, and on the reverse the 6aiva trident, and round the 
trident the somewhat doubtful legend in Gupta characters : 

Ka^jno ilalialkshatri Paramsfclitjabhakta S'ri S'arvva-blinttafrakasa. 

Of the king the great Kshatri, great derotc-e of the sun, the 
illustrious S'aryvii-bhattafi'aka, 

This S^arvva seems to have been a Eashtrakuta or Gurjjara 
king. His coins were continued so long in u.se and were so often 
copied that in the end upright strokes took the place of letters. 
That these coins did not belong to the founder of the Valabhi 
dynasty appears not only from the difference of name between 
Bhattaraka and Bhatarka but because the coiner was a king and 
the founder of the Valabhis a general. 

Of the kingdom which Sendpati Bhatdrka overthrew the 
following details are given in one of his epithets in Yalabhi 
copperplates: ‘Who obtained glory by dealing hundreds of blows 
on the large and very mighty armies of the Maitrakas, who by 
force had subdued their enemies.’ As regards the.se Maitrakas 
it is to be noted that the name Maitraka means Solar. The sound 
of the compound epithet Maitm/ta-amitra that is Maitraka-enemy 
used in the inscription makes it probable that the usual form Mihira 
or solar was rejected in favour of Maitraka which also means solar 
to secure the necessary assonance with ainitra or enemy. The 
form Jlihira solar seems a Hinduizing or meaning-making of the 
northern tribal name Medh or Mehr, the Mehrs being a tribe which 
at one time seem to have held sway over the whole of Kathiavada 
and which are still found in strength near the Barda hills in the 
south-west of Kathiavada.^ The Jethvd chiefs of Porbandar who 
were formerly powerful rulers are almost certainly of the Mehr 
tribe. They are still called Mehr kings and the Mehrs of Kdthia- 
vada regard them as their leaders and at the call of their Head are 
ready to fight for him. The chief of Mehr tnaditions describes the 
fights of their founder Makaradhvaja with one Mayiiradhvaja. This 
tradition seems to embody the memory of an historical struo-gle. 
The maknra or fish i.s the tribal badge of the Mehrs and is marked 
on a Morbi copperplate dated A.D. 904 (G. 5So) and on the forged 
Dhiniki grant of the Mehr king Jaikadeva. On the other hand 
Mayuradhvaja or peacock-bannered would bo the name of the 
Guptas beginning with Chandragupta who ruled in Gujardt (.\.d. 
390-416) and whose coins hiive a peacock on the reverse. The 
tradition would thus be a recollection of the struggle between the 
IMehrs and Guptas in which about A.D. 470 the Guptas were defeated. 
'J’he Mehrs seem to have been a northern tribe, who, the evidence 
of place names seems to show, passed south through 4Yestern 
Kajputana, Jaslo, Ajo, Bad, and Komi leaders of this tribe giving 
their names to the settlements of Jesalmir, Ajmir, Badmer, and 
Komalmer. The resemblance of name and the nearness of dates 
suggest a connection between the Mehrs and the great Panjab 
conqueror of the Guptas Mihirakula (a.d. 512 - 540 ?) . If not them- 
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■ The Mehrs seem to luivo remained in power also in north-east Kathiavada till the 
thirteenth century. Mokher.iji Gohil tlic famous chief of Biram was the son of a 
daughter of Dhan Mehr or Mair of Dhanduka, Kas Mala, I. 3 1C. 
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seh'es Hi'iuas the Mehrs may have joined the conquering armies of 
the Hunas and passing south with the Hiinas may have won a 
settlement in Kathi.avada as tlie Kathis and Jhadejas settled about 
300 years later. After Senapati bhatarka’s conquests in the south 
of the Peninsula the Mehrs seem to have retired to the north of 
Kathiavada. 

The above account of the founder of the Yalabhis accepts the 
received opinion that he was the Senapati or General of the 
Guptas. The two chief points in support of this view are that 
the Yalabhis adopted both the Gupta era and the Gupta currency. 
Still it is to be noted that tliis adoption of a previous era and 
currency by no means implies any connection with the former 
rulers.^ Both the Gurjjaras (.\.d. -580) and the Chalukyas (a.d. 642) 
adopted the existing era of the Traikiitakas (a.d. 218-9) w'hile as 
regards currency the practice of continuing the existing type is by 
no means uncommon.* In these circumstances, and seeing that 
certain of the earlier Yalabhi inscriptions refer to an overlord who 
can hardly have been a Gupta, tlie identification of the king to 
whom the original Senapati owed allegiance must be admitted to be 
doubtful. 

All known copperplates down to those of Dharasena (a.d. .579 the 
great graudsou of Bhatdrka) give a complete genealogy from 
Bhahirka to Dharasena. Later copperplates omit all mention of 
any descendants but those in the main line. 

Senhpati Bhatarka had four son.s, (1) Dharasena (2) Drona.simha 
(3) Dhruvasena and (4) Dharapatta. Of Dharasena the first 
son no record has been traced. His name first appears in the 
copperplates of his brother Dhruvasena where like his father he i.s 
called Senapati, Similarly of the second son Dronasimha no record 
exists except in the copperplates of his brother Dhruvasena. In 
these copperplates unlike his father and elder brother Dhruvasena is 
called Maltdnija and is mentioned as ‘in\ ested with royal authoritv 
in person by the great lord, the lord of the wide extent of the whole 
world.’ This great lord or parrnaa.srdnii could not have been his 
father Bhatarka. Probably lie was the king to whom Bhatarka owed 
allegiance. It is not clear where Drona^iinha was iiistalleil kinw 
probably it was in Kathiavada from the south-east of which his 
father and elder brother had driven hack the Mehrs or ilaitrakas.® 


' All the silver and copper coins found in Valahlii and in the neip^hhouring town of 
Sihor are poor imitations of Kumiira!rupta’s (a.d. 417 -'I'lSi and of Skand.igupta's I A D. 
454-470) coins, smaller lighter and of bad almost rude workmanship. The only traces 
of an independent currency are two copper coins of Dharasena. apparently Dharasena 
IV., the most powerful of the dynasty who was called V!i iknu-artin or Emperor. 
The question of the Gupta- Valahhi coins is discussed in Jour. Euyal As, Soev. for Jan. 
ISOo paves 13:1 - 143. Dr Buhlcr (pa^e 138) holds the view put forward in this note of 
Dr. Bhagviinrd’s namely that the coins are Valabhi copies of Gupta currency. Mr. 
Smith (Ditto, 142-143) thinks they should he considered the coins of the kings whose 
names they bear. 

” The three types of coins still current at D^jain, Bhllsa, and Gvvi'dior in the territories 
of His Highness Sindhia are imitations of the previous local lluhammadan coinage. 

As the date of Dronasimha’s investiture is about a.d. 520 it is necessary to 
consider what kings at this period claimed the title of supreme lord and could boast of 
ruUng the whole earth. The rulers of this period whom we know of are Mihirakula, 
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The third son Dhruvasena is the first of several Valabhis of 
that name. Three copperplates of his remain : The Kukad grant 
dated Gupta 207 (a.d. 526)/ an unpublished grant found in 
Junagadh dated Gupta 210 (A.D.529),and the Valeh grant dated Gupta 
216 ^A.D. 535).^ One of Dhruvasena’s attributes Parama-hhattdraka- 
pdcldnudhydta, Bowing at the feet of the great lord, apparently 
applies to the same paramount sovereign who installed his brother 
Dronasimha. The paramount lord can hardly be Dhruvmsena’s father 
as his father is either called Bhatdrka without the ■parama or more 
commonly Sendpati that is general. Dhruvasena’s other political 
attributes are Maharaja Great King or Mahdsdmanta Great Chief, 
the usual titles of a petty feudatory king. In the a.d. 535 plates he 
has the further attributes oi Mahdpratilidra the great doorkeeper 
or chamberlain, Mahdda'fidand.yaka^ the great magistrate, and 
Mdhdkdrtakritika (?) or great general, titles which seem to show 
he still served some overlord. It is not clear whether Dhruvasena 
succeeded his brother Dronasimha or wms a separate contemporary 
ruler. The absence of ‘ falling at the feet of ’ or other successional 
phrase and the use of the epithet ‘ serving at the feet of ’ the great 
lord seem to show that his power was distinct from his brothers. 
In any case Dhruvasena is the first of the family who has a clear 
connection with Valabhi from* which the gi’ants of a.d. 526 and 
529 are dated. 

In these grants Dhruvasena’s father Bhatdrka ami his elder 
brothers are described as ‘ great Mdhesvaras’ that is followers of 
Siva, while Dhruvasena himself is called Fararnohhdgavata the 
great Vaishuava. It is worth}' of note, as stated in the A.D. 535 
grant, that his niece Dudcla (or Luld ?) was a Buddhist and had 
dedicated a Buddhist monastery at Valabhi. The latest known date 
of Dhruvasena is a.d. 535 (G. 216). Whether Dharapatta or 
Dharapatta’s son Guhasena succeeded is doubtful. That Dharapatta 
is styled Mahdrdja and that a twenty-four years’ gap occurs between 
the latest grant of Dhruvasena and a.d u. 59 the earliest grant of 
s b 

Yafodlmririan Vishuuvardhana, the descendants of I* Jmdragupta's son Piiragupta, and the 
Gupta chiefs of Eastern M tlwa. Neither Tommuna nor Jlihirakula appears to have 
borne the paramount title of Parames'vara though the former is called Jlah.ir.ljadhirSjn 
in the Eran inscription and Avanipati or Lord of the Earth (= simply king) on his coins: 
in the Gwalior inscription Mihirakula is simply called Lord of the Earth. He was a 
powerful prince but he could hardly claim to be ruler of “ the whole circumference of tho 
earth.” He therefore cannot be the installer of Dronasirnha. Taking next the Guptas 
of Mag<adha wo find on the Bhitilri se j 1 the title of Maliar.tjadhiraja given to each of 
them, but there is considerable reason to believe that their power had long since shrunk 
to Magadha and Eastern Malwa, and if Hiuen Tsiang's Bdluditya is Narasimhagupta, 
he must have been about a.d. 520 a feudatory of Mihirakula, and could not be spoken 
of as supreme lord, nor as ruler of the whole earth. The Guptas of Mdlwa have even 
less claim to these titles, as Bhanugupta was a mere MalidrAja, and all th.ut is known of 
him is that he won <a battle at Eran in Eastern 3I;tlwa in a.d. 510-11. Last of all 
comes VishnuTardhana or Yas'odharman of Mandasor. In one of the Mandasor 
inscriptions he has the titk' of Etjddhirdja and Parames'vara (a.d. 532-33) ; in another 
he boasts of having G led his conquests from the Lauhitya (Brahmaputra) to the 
western ocean and frSf’j? the Him ilaya to mount Mahendra. It seems obvious that 
Yas'odharman is thei'aramasvimi of the Valabhi plate, and that the reference to the 
western ocean relates To Bhatarka's successes aga'nst the Maltrakas. — (A.M.T.J.) 

' Ind. Ant. V. 204. ’ = Ind. Ant. IV. 104. 

^ In a commentar' on the Kalpasutra Dandanayaka is described as meaning Tanira- 
ptiht that is he.ad e' a district. 

B 1397—12 
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Guhaseua favour the sueces.sion of Dharapatta. On the other hand 
in the A.n. 5-59 grant all Guhascna’s sins are said to be cleansed by 
falling at the feet of, that is, by succeeding, Dhruvasena. It is 
possible that Dharapatta may have ruled for some years and 
Dhruvasena again risen to power. 

Of Guhasena (a.d. 5-39?- 569) three plates and a fragment of an 
inscription remain. Two of the grants are from Valeh dated 
A.D. 559 and 565 (G. 240 and 246)i . third is from Bhavnagar 
dated a.d. 567 (G. 248).' The inscription is on an earthen pot found 
at Valeh and dated A.D. 566 (G. 247)-® In all the later Valabhi 
plates the genealogy’ begins with Guhasena who seems to have been 
the first great ruler of liis dynasty. Guhasena is a Sanskrit name 
meaning W^ho.se army’ is like that of Karttika-svami : his popular 
name was probably Guhila. It appears probable that the Gohil 
and Gehlot Rajput chiefs of Kathifivada and Rajputana, 55ho are 
believed to be descendants of the Valabhis, take their name from 
Guhasena or Guha, the form Gehloti or Gehlot, (hihila-utta, being 
a corruption of Guhilaputra or descendants of Guhila, a name which 
occurs in old Rajput records.^ This lends support to the view 
that Guhasena was believed to be the first king of the dynasty. 
Like his predeces.sors he is called Maharaja or great king. In one 
grant he is called the great S'aiva and in another the great Buddhist 
devotee (i^aramopdsaka), while he grants villages to the Buddhist 
monastery of his paternal aunt’s daughter Dudda. Though a 
S'aivite Guhasena, like most of his predecessors, tolerated and ev’cn 
encouraged Buddhism. His minister of peace and war is named 
Skandabhata. 


The beginning of Guhasena’s reign is uncertain. Probably it 
was not earlier than A.D. 539 (G. 220). His latest known date is 
A.D. 567 (G. 218) but ho may’ have reigned two years longer. 

About A.D. 5G9 (G. 250) Guhasena wa.s succeeded ly his son 
Dharasena II. Five (\jLhis graiits remain, three dated A.D. 571 
(G. 2-5'2),''’ the fourth di*d .\.D. 588 (G.269),® and the fifth datesl 
A.p, 5S9 (G. 270).' In tl)»fir.st three g]’ants Dharasena is called 
Maharaja or great king ;Sikthe two later grants is added the title 
Mahdsanianta Great Feudatory, seeming to .show that in the latter 
part of his reign Dharasena had- to .acknowleilge a.s overlord some 
one whose power had greatly inertyrsed.^ All his copperplates sty’le 
Dharasena II. raravio.-mdhcsvara Great .S'aiva. A gap of eighteen 
years occurs between a.d. 589 Dharase.na’s latest grant and a.d. 607 
the earliest grant of his sou .S'ihiditya. 


Dharasena II. was succeeded by his .son S'ihiditya I. who is also 
called Dharmaditya or the sun of religioir\ 

^ ^truujay'a 3Iahatmya has a prO|nhetic account of one 
G iladitya who will be a propagator of religion in Vihrama Samvat 

^ — 


> In,l. A„t VII. GO ; IV. 17-1. - I„a Ant. V. 200. 

TvWh connoctml witli the iiu riaV'' twrjai-a power, 

Cl n ' ’ ~ VlurjAra kingdom of Droaeli ('■n- 580. 


scription^. 

■ Iml. Ant. VII. 90. 
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477 (a.d. 420). This Mahatmya is comparatively modern and is 
not worthy of much trust. Vikrama Samvat 477 would be a.d. 420 
when no Valabhi kingdom was established and no S'iladitya can 
have flourished. If the date 477 has been rightly preserved, and it 
be taken in the S'aka era it would corre.spond with Gupta 237 or 
A D. 556, that is thirty to forty years before S'iladitya’s reign. 
Although no reliance can be placed on the date still his second 
name Dharmaditya gives support to his identification with the 
S'iliiditya of the Mahatmya. 

His grants like many of his predecessors st 3 'le S'iladitj'a a great 
devotee of S'iva. Still that two of his three known grants were 
made to Buddhist monks shows that he tolerated and respected 
Buddhism. The writer of one of the grants is mentioned as the 
minister of peace and war Chandrabhatti ; the Diitaka or causer of 
the gift in two of the Buddhist grants is BhaUa Aditjmj'asas 
apparently some military officer. The third grant, to a temple of 
S'iva, has for its Dutaka the illustrious Khai-agraha apparently the 
brother and successor of the king. 

S'iladitya’s reign probably began about a.d. 594 (G. 275). His 
latest grant is dated a.d. 609 (G. 290).^ 

S'il4ditya was succeeded b^' his brother Kharagraha, of whom no 
record has been traced. Kharagraha seems to have been invested 
with sovereigntj' by his brother S'iladitj’a who probably retired 
from the world. Kharagraha is mentioned as a great devotee of 
S'iva. 

Kharagraha was succeeded by his sou Dharasena III. of whom 
no record remains. 

Dharasena III. was succectled bj- his j'ounger brother Dhruvasena 
II. also called Baladitj'a or the rising sun. A grant of his is dated 
A.D. 629 (G. 310).- As observed before, Dhruvasena is probablj' a 
Sanskritised form of the popular but mean’ Vgless Dhruvapatfa which 
is probably the original of Hiuen Tsiam;’ C-i ’u-lu-h’o-po-tu, as a.d. 629 
the date of his grant is about eleven v’.tirs before the time when (610) 
Hiuen Tsiang is calculated to have been in Mdlwa if not actually- at 
Valabhi. If one of Dhruvasena’s poetic attributes is not mere 
hj'perbole, he made conquests and spread the power of Valabhi. On 
the other hand the Kavsari grant of Jaj'abhata III. (a.d. 706- 73 f) 
the Gurjjara king of Broach states that Dadda II. of Broach 
(a.d. 620 - 650) protected the king of Valabhi who had been defeated 
b}' the great Sri HarshadoAa (a.d. 607-643) of Kanauj. 

Dhruvasena II. was succeeded bj' his son Dharasena IV. perhaps 
the most powerful and independent of the Valabhis. A copper- 
plate dated a.d. 649 (G. 330) .styles him Porama-hhaffuraJic, Mahd- 
rdjddJiirdja, Pararaesvarn, Chakravartiii Great Lord, King of Kings, 
Great Euler, Universal Sovereign. Dharasena IV.’s successors 
continue the title of Maliurdjddhiruja or great ruler, but none is 
called Cliakravartin or universal sovereign a title which implies 
numerous conquests and widespread power. 


Chapter 7III’ 

Tn”, Valabhis, 
A D. 509 - 700. 
S'iUditya I. 
A.D. 590 - 609. 


Kliaragralia, 
A.D. CIO -615. 


Dharasena III. 
A.D. G15 - G20. 

Dhruvasena II. 

(BAlailitva) 
A.D. 620 -610. 


Dharasena IV, 
A.D. 610-619. 


' Inil. Ant. XI. 306. 
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Chapter VIIL 

The ^'alieiiis, 
A.D - 7Gi>. 

IHiara'fina IV. 
A.n. (M0-G41I, 


r'hrnvasfna III. 
A.D. 6.70 - 076. 


Kh.iragi-.'ili.'i, 
A.l>. (ij(i - 60.5. 


^ a III. 
A i>. Gt!6 - 677. 


'i\vo of Dhara.^eiia I V.’s grants remain, one dated A.d, QiS (G. 326) 
the other a.d. 649 (G. 330). A grant of his father Dhruvasena dated 
A.D. 634 (G. 315) and an unpublished copperplate in the possession of 
the chief of ilorbi belonging to his successor Dhruvasena III. dated 
A.D. 651 (G. 332) prove that Dharasena’s reign did not last more than 
seventeen years. The well known Sanskrit poem Bhattikdvya 
.seem.s to have been composed in the reign of this king a.s at the 
end of his work the author says it was written at Valabhi 
protected (governed) by the king the illustrious Dharasena.^ The 
author’s application to Dharasena of the title Xarendra Lord of 
Men is a further proof of his great power. 

Dharasena IV. was not succeeded by his son but by Dhruvasena 
the son of Derabhata the son of Dharasena IV.’s paternal grand- 
uncle. Derabhata appears not to have been ruler of Valabhi itself 
but of some district in the south of the Valabhi territory. His 
epithets describe him a.s like the royml sage Agastya spreading to 
the south, and as the lord of the earth which has for its two breasts 
the Sahya and Vindhya hills. This description may apply to part 
nf the province south of Kaira where the Sahymdri and Vindhya 
mountains may be said to unite. In the absence of a male heir in 
the direct line, Derabhata’s son Dhruvasena appears to have 
.succeeded to the throne of Valabhi. The only known copperplate 
of Dhruvasena Ill.’s, dated a.d. 6'51 (G. 332), records the grant of the 
village of Podhapadra in Vanthali, the modern Vanthali in the 
Navilnagar State of North Kathiavada. A copperplate of his elder 
brother and successor Kharagraha dated a.d. 656 (G. 337) shows 
that Dhruvasena’s reign cannot have lasted over six years. 

The less than usually complimentary and respectful reference to 
Dhruvasena III. in the attributes of Kharagraha suggests that 
Kharagraha took the kingdom by force from Ids younger brother 
as the rightful succes.sor of his father. At all events the succession 
of Kharagraha to Dhruvasena was not in the usual peaceful 
manner. Kharagraha’s grant dated A.D. 656 (G. 337) is written 
by the Divirapati or Chief fiecretary and minister of peace and 
war Anahilla son of Skandabhata." The Diitaka or causer of the 
gift was the Prarnatri or survey officer Srina. 

Kharagraha was .succeeded Iw Siladity'a III. son of Kharagraha’s 
elder brother Siladitya II. Siladitya II. seems not to have ruled 
at Valabhi but like Derabhata to have been governor of Southern 
Valabhi, as he is mentioned out of the order of succession and with 
the title Lord of the Earth containing the Vindhya mountain. Three 
grants of Siladitya III. remain, two dated A.D. 666 (G. 346)® and 
the third dated A.D. 671 (G. 352).* He is called Parama-hhattdralca 
Great Lord, ilaJidrdjdclhirdja Chief King among Great Kings, and 
Parahiescara Great Euler. These titles continue to be applied to all 


’ Kdvyamiilam rachilam mam Valabhydm.S'ri Dharasena-narendra mlitdvdm. 

I Iml. Ant. VII. 7G. 

" .lourn. Bcng. A. S. IV. and an unpublished grant in the imaeinn of the B. B. R. 
A. too. ‘ Ind. Ant. XI. 30o. 
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subsequent Valablii kings. Ev^en the name Siladitya is repeated 
though each king must have had some personal name. 

Siladitya III. was succeeded by his son Sildditya IV. of whom 
one grant dated a.d. 691 (G. 372) remains.^ The officer who 
prepared the grant is mentioned as the general Divirapati Bri 
Haraganathe son of Bappa Bhogika. The Dutaka or gift-causer i.s 
the prince Kharagraha, which may perhaps be the personal name 
of the next king Siladitya Y. 

Of SllAditya V. the son and successor of SiMditya lY. two grants 
dated a.d. 722 (G. 403) both from Gondal remain. Both I’ecord 
grants to the same person. The writer of both was general Gillaka 
son of Buddhabhatta, and the gift-causer of both prince Siladitya. 

Of Siladitya VI. the son and successor of the last, one grant 
dated a.d. 760 (G. 441) reniains. The grantee is an Atharvavedi 
Brahman. The writer is Sasyagupta son of Emapatha and the 
gift-causer is G4njas4ti Sri Jajjar (or Jajjir). 

Of Siladitya VII. the son and successor of the last, who is also 
called Dhrubhata (Sk. Dhruvabhata), one grant dated a.d. 766 
(G. 447) remains. 

The following is the genealogy of the V alabhi Dynasty : 


valabhi family tree, 

A.D. 509 - 76C. 


Dharaeena I. 


Bhat&rka 
A.D. 509. 
(Gupta 190 ?) 


I 

Dronasi/nha. 


Dhruvaseua I. 

A.D. o20. 

(Gupta 3o7>. 


I 

Bbarapa^/a. 


Gubasena 
A.D. 559, o($5, 567, 
(Gupta 240, 246, 248). 

Dharasena If. 

A D. 571, 588, 589 
(Gupta 252, 209, 270). 

I 


S'll^iditva II. 

I- 

S'Uruhtya III. 

A.D. 671 (Gupta 352). 


S’llMitya I. 
or Dharmaditya T. 

A D, COj, C09 (Gupta 2S6, 290). 
I 

Derabhaia. 


Kbaragraba I. 


Dharasena III. Dh^uvaBcna IT. 

or BaUditya, 
A.D. Oil* (Gupta JIO). 


Kharagraha II. Dhruvasena III. 
or Dhamuiditya II. a.d. 651 (Gupta 332). 
A.D. 656 (Gupta 337). 


Dharasena IV, 
A.D. 645, 649, 
(Gupta 326, 330). 


S'Hiditya TV. 

A.D. 691, G98 
(Gupta 372 & 379). 

! 

SllAditya V. 

A,D. 722 (Gupta 403). 

S'lladitya VT. 

A.D. 760 (Gupta 441), 
1 

S'il5.ditya VTI. 
or Dhrubhata, 
A.D. 706 (Gupta 447). 


Chapter VIII. 

The ValabHis, 
A.D. 509 - 766. 
Siladitj'a IV. 
A.D. 691 . 


SiMditya V. 
A.D. 722. 


SiMditya VI. 
A.D. 760. 


Sildditya VII. 
A.D. 766. 


Valabhi 
Family Tree. 


> Ind. Ant. V. 208, 
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Chapter VIII- 

The Valabhis, 
A.D. SOU -760, 
The Fall of 
A'alablii, 
a.d. 7SO-770. 


Of the overthroTr of ValaUii many expilanatious have been offered.^ 
The only explanation in agreement with the eojjperpdate evidence that 
a Sildditya was ruling at ^'alal/ni as late as a.d. 766 al, Sam. 447)" 
is the Hindu account preserved by Alheruni (a.d. lOSUj^ that soon 
after the Sindh capital ilanshra was founded, say a.d. 750 -770, 
Eanka a disaffected subject of the era-making Valabhi, with presents 
of money persuaded tlie Arab lord of IMansura to send a naval 
expedition against the king of Valabhi. In a night attack 
king Valabha was killed and his people an.l town were destroyed. 
Alheruni adds : Men say that still in our time such traces are left in 


* bince his authorities mention the destroyers of Valabhi under the vague term 
mlir/ic/ihat or barliaiiaiis and since the era in which they date the overthio\< may be 
either the Vikrama n.c. 57, tlie Kaka A.r>. 7S, or the Valabhi A.D. .319, Tod is forced 
to utter many suggestions. His proposed dates are a.d. 214 Vik. f^ani. ,30o (Western 
India, 269), A.D. 424 Val. !-ani. 105(lJitto, 51 and 214), a.d. 524 Val. Sam. 205 (Annals of 
Eajasth.iu, I. S3 and217 ■ 220), and a.d. 019 Val. Sam. 300 (Western India, 352). Tod 
identifie.s the barbarian destmyers of Valabhi either « ith the descendants of the second 
century Parthinns, or with the White Huns dotes or Khthis, or with a mixture of 
these who in the beginning of the sixth oc-iitury supplanted the Parthinns (An. of 
llaj. I. S3 and 217 - 220 ; 1\ estem India, 214,352), Elliot (History, I. 408) accept- 
ing Tod's date a.d. 524 refers the overthrow to Skythian barbarians from Sindh. 
Elpliiiistone, also .accepting a.d. 524 as an approximate date, suggested (History, 3rd 
Edition, 212) as the ilestroyer the Sassani.in NaiishirvAii or^Chosroes the Great 
fA.D. 531 - 579) citing ill support of a S.a.ssaniaii inroad Malcolm's Persia, I. 14 1 and 
I'ottiiigcr’s Travels, 386. l-'orbcs (lids JlaiA, 1, 22) notes that the Jain accounts give 
the date of the overthrow Vik. Sain. .375 that is a.d. 319 ajiparently in confusion 
with the epoch of the Gupta era which the Val.ibhi kings adopteil,* Forbes says 
(Ditto, 24): If the destroyers had not been called wferfe/j/ms I n.ight have supposed 
them to be the Hakhan C'lialukyas. Genl. Cunningham ( Anc. Geog. 31Sj holds that the 
date of the destruction was a.d. 658 and the destroyer the Uashtrakiita I’aja Govind 
who restored the ancient family of Saur.ishtra. Thomas (Priiiscp’s ’Cseful Tables, 
158) fi.xes the destruction of Valabhi at A n. 745 (8. 802). In the Kathidw.ir Gazet- 
teer Col. Watson in one passage (page 67I)8.ays the destroyers may have been the early 
Muhammadans who retired as fiuickly as they came. In another passage (page 274), 
accepting Mr. Burgess’ (Arch. Sur. Kep. IV. 75) Gupta era of a.d. 195 .and an mer- 
throw date of A.D. 642, and citing a Wadhw.'in couplet telling how Ebhal Valabhi 
withstood the Iranians, Col. Watson suggests the destroyers m.ay have been Iranians. 
If the P.irsis came in a.d. 642 they must have come not as laideis hut as refin'ees'. 
It they could they Would not have destroyed Valabhi. If the Piirsis destroyed 
Valabhi whei’e next did they floe to. 

•SimiLirly S. 20.', the (late C'lven In sonic of Tol. Tih]'-, ,'intlioiitie- f \ii. of U.'g. I 
S2 ainl 217 - 22") rel'ri'elit', i.l,. .'. 2-1 th.i I'naetifal e-t.ll'li-limtnt ot tin- Valahlii di iPis-' 

1 1 . Tin ini-t.ike < l a-oiihinv an ei.i D* tlie (nertluou hot to Die tountlino r,f a '-tile 
0 . ini', (coin;Mie s.nii.iu e Alheruni, II. I ) 111 till o.a-.e In th ot tho l.ki.uii.i eia ii.e, .‘.r 
Mid of tile- S .liiv ali.in.l elM A I). 7s. In hotli tlie-e > a-e-- tiie error i\ , mr, ntion d. It 
V . 1 - d- \ o-e-.I with the .dm of Indina the sUt'rein.iei oi tomu'iiei, in t.n Ii Ilitnin lo-ton . 

■ho ili-o, aocoidina to AliieiuniD iinmniatii.n (S.u-han, II 7i the Ciiiit.ik.il i j.n, lll'i 
iiiinks tile* I ea-ma not tile lie-rinn.l.a ot tin wnkid and poUeiTLl! Ciijiran, Tim dioioo 
i- not ('-nfiiMd to India liw .\U,le‘ iiitoinitiit told lie rodolii-i in < . l.'iO llan Iiri-on's 
Ilerodotil-, I. 407) lliat li o. 7ns ft.is tlie h.ii'idine .-t tie \lediali .nihi.uelii , TTic ekite 
le.lllv ln..tl(ed the Oieilhroe ol the Alene-. i.e the A'-eletn S.'.in'in. 

-Tri (An. of llij. I. 23!) imt ce.s what is perhaiis a reminiscence of this date 
(A.D. 766). ^ It is the .story that Bapipa, who aceordmg to Jlew.id tradition is tlie 
loiinder of Gehlot powir at Ghitor, abandoiicd lus eountry fur IrAn in a.d. 704 
(S. S20), It seems prolialde tliat this Bappa ;,r .Saila is nut the foiiuder of Gelilot 
pow er at Cliitor, but, .according to the 'Vakiblii use td B.ippa, is tlie founder’s father 
and that this rctre'it to Ir.in refers to his being carried captive to JIansura on the 
tall eitlier of Valabhi or of Gandhar. 


^ Btinaiid's I'ragnieuts, 143 note 1 ; Jleinoire .Siir I'liule, 105 ; .‘saeliau’s Albcruni I 
l!i3. Tlie trc.acliery of the magician Kuuka is the same cause as that assigned |iy Forbes 
(EasMali'i, 1.12-18) from Jain sources. The local legend (Ditto, IS) pomts the inevit- 
able Tower of Silnaiii mor.al, a moral which (compare Ras MdU, I, Is) is probably at 
the root of the aiilicjiie tale of Lot and the Cities of the PI tin. that men wliosecitv 
was so completely destroyed must have been sinners be\ oud otln rs Dr Xirdinls.m 
(J. K. A. S. 8er. I. Vol. XIII. page 153) in 1851 thought tJi7 site of ViVablii'bore many 
traces of destruction by w ater. 
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that coumtiy as are found in ^daces wasted by an iinexjjected attack/ 
For this \expedition against Valabhi Alberuni gives no date. But as 
Mansura ( was not founded till a.d. 7o0- and as the latest Valabhi 
copperplate is a.d. 766 the expedition must have taken place between 
A.d. 750 and 770. In support of the Hindu tradition of an expedition 
from Manaura against Valabhi between a.d. 750 and 770 it is to be 
noted that the Arab historians of Sindh record that in a.d. 758 
(H. 140) the Khalif Mansur sent Amrubin Jamal with a fleet of barks 
to the coast of Barada.® Twenty years later a.d. 778 (H. 160) a 
second expedition succeeded in taking the town, but, as sickness broke 
out, they had to return. The question remains should the word, which 
in these extracts Elliot reads Barada, be read Balaba. The lax rules 
of Arab cursive writing would cause little difiiculty in adopting the 
reading Balaba.* Further it is hard to believe that \^alabhi, though to 
some extent sheltered by its distance from the coast and probably a 
place of less importance than its chroniclers describe, should be unknown 
to the Arab raiders of the seventh and eighth centuries and after its fall 
be known to Alberimi in the eleventh century. At the same time, as 
during the eighth century there was, or at least as there may have 
been,® a town Barada on the south-west coast of Kathiavdda the iden- 


Chapt^VIII. 

The V'aiabhis, 
A.D. 509 - 766. 


The Fall of 
Valabhi, 
A,D. 750 . 770. 


1 Lassen (Ind. Alt. 111,533) puts aside Albenini’s Arab expedition from Mansiira as 
without historical support and iiiadiuissible. Lassen hold that Valabhi tlouri»hed long 
after its alleged destruction from Mansura. Lassen’s statement (see Ind. Alt, III. 533) 
is based on the mistaken idea that as the Valahliis were t!ie Balharas tlie Balharas’ capital 
M inkir must be Valabhi. .So far as is known, except Alhoruni himself (see below) none 
of the Arab geographers of the ninth tenth or elevcntli centuries mentions VaUhhi. It is 
true that according to Lassen (Ind, Alt. 53Gi Ma^udi a.d. 915, Tstakhri a.d. 951, and Ihn 
HAukal A.D. 970 all attest the existence of Valabhi up to their own time. This remark is 
duo either to the mistake regarding Malkhet or to the identification of Bahvi or Balzi 
in Sfindh (Elliot's History, 1. 27 *3-1) with Valabhi. The only known Mu^alman reference 
b) Valabhi later than A.D. 750 is Alberuni’s statement (.'i^aehau, II. 7) that the Valahhi 
of the era is 30 yojanas or 200 miles south of Anahilavada, That after its overthrow 
Valahhi remained, as it ntill continues, a local town lias been shown in the text. Such an 
after-life is in no way inconsistent with its destruction as a leading capital in a.d. 707. 

- According to Alberuni (Saeiiau, I, 21) A1 Mansiira, which was close to BrdhinanalxUI 
about 17 miles north ea'«t of Haidarabad (Elliot's Musalmati Historians, 1. 372- 374) was 
built by the groat ^luhammad K.isim about A.d. 713. Ajiparently Alberuni wroto 
Muliaiiiuiad Kasim by mi-stake for liis graiid>on Amru Muhammad (Elliot, I. 372 note 1 
and 112-3), who built the city a little before A.D. 759, Keiiiaiul (Fragments, 210) 
makes Ainrii the &on of Muhammad Kiisim. Masudi (A.D. 915) gives the same date 
(a.d, 750), but (Elliot, 1. 24) makes the builder the Uinmayide governor Man-.ur bin 
Jamhur. Id^^^i {X.d. 1 1.37 Elliot, I. 78) says ^Ian*.ura wax built and named in luaiour of 
the Khalif Abu Jafar-al-Mansur. If so its building would be later than A.p. 7.VL On 
such a point Idrisi's authority carries little weight. ^ Ellint. I. 244. 

That tlie word read Barada by Elliot i< in tlie lax poiutloxx writing is ?.ho\vu 

by the diifereiit proposed readings (Elliot, 1. 444 note 1) Xa'i-aiul, Bar.iud, and Barid. 
So fiu* as the original goes Balaba is probably as likely a rendering as Barada. Iteinaud 
(Fragments, 212) <ays he eaiiiiot restore the name. 

Though, except as applied to the Forbandar mnge of liills, the name Barada Is almost 
unknowHi, and though Gliumli not Barada was the early (eighth-twelfth century) capital 
of Forbandar some place named Barada seems to have existed on the Forbandar coa.xt. 
As early as the second century a.d., Ptolemy (MeCrindle, 37) has a town Barda-xema 
on the coast west of the village Kome (probably the road or kom) of Saurashtra and 
yt. Martin (Geographie Grecque et Latine de iTnde, 203) identifies Fliny’s (a.d. 77) 
Varctatm next the Odouiberas or people of Kachli with the Varadas according to Heina- 
chandra (a.d, 1150) a class of foreigii'TS or mkchchJias. A somewhat tempting 
identification of Barada is with Beruiii's Barwi (t?achau, I. 20S) or Baraoua (ReinaiuVs 
Fragments, 121)84 miles (14 paro:>'art 7 s) west of SomanAtha. But an examination of 
Beruni's text shows that BArwi is not the uanie of a place but of a product of Kachh 
tlie hfira or bezoar stone. 
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The VALiBHia, 
A.D. 509- 706. 
The Fall of 
Valabhi, 
A.D. 750- 770. 


The Importance 
of Valabhi. 


tification of the raids against Barada with the tradiuonal cv.pedition 
against Balaba though perhaps probable cannot be considere.'i certain. 
Further the statement of the Siulh historians^ that at to s time the 
Sindh Arabs also made a naval expedition against Kaudao.ic seems in 
agreement with the traditional account in Tod that after the i^Mtraetii’ii 
of Valabhi the rulers retired to a fort near Cambay from which after 
a few years they were driven." If this fort is the Kanda-hat of the 
Sindh writers and Gandhar on the Broach coast about tw^ 
south of Cambay, identilications which are in agreement 
passages, the .Arab aad Rajput accounts would fairly agi 

The discovery of it; lost site ; the natural but mistake*^ 
of its rulers with the famous eighth and ninth centurv 
Balharas of Malkhet in the East Dakhan ; ‘ the traci 
the Rana of Udepur in Mewad the head of the Sesol® 
most e.xalted of Hindu families®; and in later times ths 
Valabhi copperplates have combined to make the Valablpi||.6i 
best known of Gujarat dynasties. Except the CQmplet^^ 
covering the 250 years from the beginning of tha^ 
of the eighth century, little is known of Valabhi 



' EUiot, I. 445. 

■Compare Tod (Annals, I. 8.3 and 217 



Gajni or Gayni another capital whence the 

laietn ?r» flirt oJvfli rtnnfuw 


last prince 6'il.lditya was e.^pelled by Parthian invaders in tlie sixth century. 

= Compare Keinaud (Fr,aaments, 212 note 4) who identifies it with the Ain-i-Akbar( 
Kandahar that is Gandfiar in Broach. The identification is doubtful. Tod (Auuals, 
I. 217) names the fort O.ajui or G.ayni aud there was a fort Gajni close to Cambay. 
Elliot (I. 445) would identify the Arab Kandahdr with Khandadar in north-west 
Kathiiiv..da. 

Even after a.d. 770 Valabhi seems to have been attacked by the Arabs. Dr. Bhagvdnltl 
notices that two Jain dates for the destruction of the city 826 and 886 are in tlie Vira 
era and that tills means not the JIah.ivira era of b.c. 526 but the Vikram era of B.c, 57. 
The corresponding dates are tlierefore a.d. 7t)9 and 829. Evidence in support of the 
A.D. 769 and 770 defeat is given in the te.xt. On behalf of Dr. BUagvinlal's second date 
A.D. 829 it is remarkable that in or about a.d. 830 (Elliot, I. 447) Jliisa the Arab 
governor of Sindh captured Bala the ruler of As .Shanp. As there seems no reason to 
identify this As Sharvp with the Siudh lake of As Shari|i mentioned in a raid in a.d. 750 
(Elliot, I. 441 : J. E. A. S 1 1S9.3) page 76) the phra.se would mean B.ila king of the east. 
The Arab record of tlie defeat of Bala would thus be in close agreement with tlie Jain 
date for the latest foreign attack on Valablii. 

^ The identification of the Balharas of tlie Arab writers with tlie Clntlukyas (a d 
500-753) and B ishtrakiitas (a d. 733 -972) of Jlalkliet in the East Dakhan has becii 
accepted The vagueness of the early (a.d. 850-900) Arab geographers still more the 
inaccuracy of Idrisi (a.d 1137) in placing the Balharas capital in Giijarit (ElUot I 87) 
suggesteil a ooimection between Balliara and Valablii. Tlie suitalileness of this id’entifi- 
cation was mcreased by the use among K.ljpnt writers of the title Balakarai for the 
\ alabhi chief (Tod .\n of Raj. I 83) and tlie absence among either the Chiilukvas (A D 
500^ 703) orthe E ishtrakiitas (A.d. 753-972) of M ilkhet of any title resemhlingBalhara. 
trot Bhaiidarkar s (Deccan History, 56 - 57 1 discovery that several of the early Chd- 
lukyas and E ishtrakiitas had the personal name Valkbha Beloved settled the question 
and established the accuracy of all .Masudi’s (A.D. 915) statements (Elliot I 19-0]) 
regarding the Balhara who ruled the Kamkar, that is Kamrakara or Kamfitak (Sachau’s 

their Khnarese (Kiriya) capital at JIankir (Miilkhet) 
miles from the coast. ' 

= After tlieir withdrawal from Valabhi to Jlewad the Villas took tlie name of Gelilot 
9“?*= ot Aharya from a temporary capital near Udepur (Tod’s An 

M Rij. I „lo), ne.xt of Sesoilia in the west of Mew.ld (Tod’s An. of Bij I OIK- 
Gar^ni Sana’s head -quarters have been at Udepur.' B.ij! 

r Iv establishment of their power in Chitor (a.d. 780), a branch of 

the GeWot or Gohil family withdrew to Kheir in south-west Marwar. These driven soutli 
the twelfth century are the Gohils of Piram, Bli.-lvnagar 

and Edjpipla m EAthiavilda and Gujarat. Tod’s Annals of Rfij. I. 1 14 ^ 228 , ^ ’ 
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origin of the citj and of its rulers, the extent of their sway, and the 
cause and date of their overthrow are all uncertain. The unfitness of 
the site, the want of reservoirs or other stone remains, the uncertainty 
when its rulers gained an independent position, the fact tliat only one 
of them claimed the title Ckakrararti or All Ruler are hardly consistent 
with any far-reaching authority. Add to this the continuance of 
Maitrata or Mer power in North Kathidvdda, the separateness though 
perhaps dependence of Saurashtra even in the time of Valabhi^s greatest 
power,^ the rare mention of Vaiabhi in contemporary Guj:irat grants,^ 
and the absence of trustworthy reference in the accounts of the Arab 
raids of the seventh or eighth centuries tend to raise a douht whether, 
except perhaps during the ten years ending 650, Vaiabhi was ever of 
more than local importance. 

In connection with the pride of the Sesodias or Gohils of Mewdd 
in their Vaiabhi origin® the question who were the Valabhis has a 
special interest. The text shows that Pandit Bhagvanlal was of opinion 
the Valabhis were Gurjjaras. The text also notes that the Pandit 
believed they reached south-east Kathiavada by sea from near Broach 
and that if they did not come to Broach from Malwa at least the early 
rulers obtained (a.d. biO and 526) investiture from the Malwa kings. 
Apart from the doubtful evidence of an early second to fifth century 
Bala or Vaiabhi three considerations weigh against the theory that the 
Valabhis entered Gujarat from Mdlwa in the sixth century. First 
their acceptance of the Gupta era and of the Gupta currency raises the 
presumption that the Valabhis were in Kdthidvada during Gupta 
ascendancy (a.d. 440 - 480) ; Second that the Sesodias trace their 
pedigree through Vaiabhi to an earlier settlement at Dhank in south- 
west Kathiavada and tliat the Valas of Dhank still hold the place of 
heads of the V^alas of Kathiavada : And Third that both Sesodias and 
V^las trace their origin to Kanaksen a second century Nortli Indian 
immigrant into Katliiavdcla combine to raise the presumption that 
the Valas were in Kathiavada before the historical founding of Vaiabhi 
in A.D. 520^ .and that the city took its name from its founders the 
Vdlas or Balas. 

Whether or not the ancestors of the Gohils and Vdlas were settled 
in Kathiavada before the establisliment of Vaiabhi about a.d. 526 
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’ The somewliat doubtful .Iidkadeva plates (above page 87 and KAthidvida Gazetteer, 
275) seem to show the coutinuaiico of Maitrata power in Xorth Kathiavada. This is 
supported by the e.vpedition of the .Arab chief of S.indluln in Kachch (a.d. 840) against 
the Medhs of Hind which ended in the capture of 5Ialia in North K.ithiavada. Elliot, 
I. 450. Hiuen Tsiaug (a.d GilOi ( Beal's Buddhist Kecords, II. 69) describes Saurashtra 
as a separate state but at the same time notes its dependence on Vaiabhi. Its rulers seem 
to have been Melirs. In a.d. 713 (EUlot, I. 123) Muhammad Kasim made peace with 
the men of irurasht, Medhs, seafarers, and pirates. 

- The only contemporary rulers in whose grants a reference to Aalabhi has been 
traced are the Gurjjaras of Broach (A.D. 580-S08J one of whom, Dadda II. (a.d. 633), is 
said (lud. .Ant XIH. 79) to have gained renown by protecting the lord of Vaiabhi who had 
been defeated by the illustrious b'ri Harsluadeva (a.d. 608 - 649), and another Jayabhata 
in a.d. 706 (Ind. Ant. V. 115) claims to have quieted with the sword the impetuosity of 
the lord of Vaiabhi, 3 Xod An. of Kaj. I. 217 : AVestem India, 209. 

^ Tod An. of Raj. I. 112 and AVestern India, 148: Ras MdU, I. 21. It is not clear 
w'hether these passages prove that the Sesodias or only the V51as claim an early settle- 
ment at Dhank. In any case (see below page 101) both clans trace their origin to 
Kanaksen. 

D 1397—13 
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several considerations bear out the correctness of the Rajput traditions 
and the Jain records that the Gohils or Sesodias of Mewad came from 
Bala or Valabhi in Kathihvada. Such a withdrawal from the coast, 
the result of the terror of Arab raids, is in agreement with the fact that 
from about the middle of the eighth century the rulers of Gujarat 
established an inland capital at Anahilavada (a.d. 7-i6).‘ It is farther 
in agreement with the establishment by the Gohil refugees of a town 
Balli in Mew^d ; with the eontinuanee as late as a.d. 968 (S. 1024) by 
the Sesodia chief of the Valabhi title Siladitya or SaiU ; and with the 
peculiar Valabhi blend of Sun and S'iva worship still to be found in 
Udepur.® The question remains how far can the half-poetic accounts 
of the Sesodias be reconciled with a date for the fall of Valabhi so late 
as A.D. 766. The mythical wanderings, the caveborn Guha, and his 
rule at Idar can be easily spared. The name Gehlot which the 
Sesodias trace to the caveborn Guha may as the Bhavnagar Gehlots 
hold have its origin in Guhasena (a.d. 559 - 567) perhaps the first 
Valahhi chief of more than local distinction.* Tod® fixes the first 
historical date in the Sesodia family history at a.d. 720 or 728 the 
ousting of the Mori or Maurya of Chitor by Bappa or Sail. An 
inscription near Chitor shows the Mori in power in Chitor as late as 
A.D. 714 (S. 770).® By counting back nine generations from Sakti 
Kumara the tenth from Bappa whose date is a.d. 10o8 Tod fixes 
A.D. 720- 728 as the date when the Gohils succeeded the Moris. But 


' Tod’s Western India, 51. = Tod’s An. of Rap I. 230. 

^ Tiie cherished title of the later Valabhis, KiUdity a Sun of Virtue, confirms the special 
1 worstiip at Valabhi, which the mention of Dharapatta (a.d 550) as a devotee of the 



... .. , copperplate 

claim that its rulers were great worshippers of fe'iva. Similarly the Itiina of Udepnr, 
while enjoying the title of Sun of the Hindus, prospering under the sim banner, and 
specially worshipping the sun (Tod’s Annals, I. 565) is at the same time the Minister of 
b'iva the One Lliig mUujakadmdn (Ditto 222, Rdj. Gaz. III. 53). The blend is 
natural. The tierce noon-tide sun is Mahakdla the Destroyer. Like S'iva the Sun is 
lord of the Moon. And marshalled by .Somandtba the great Soul Home the souls of the 
dead pass heavenwards along the rays of the setting sun. [Compare .Sachau’s Albcruni, II. 
168.] It is the common sun element inS'aivism and in Vaislma\ism that gi^'es their 
holiness to the sunset shrines of .''om.anatha and Dwarka. For (Ditto, 169) the setting sun 
marchforth into the world of e.vistence Westwards, heaveuuanls. 
is hardly satisfactory The name Gehlot seems to be Guhila-putra 
Horn Gobhila-putra an ancient Brahman gotra, one of the not uncommon cases of 
R.ijputs with a Brihman gotra. The Rajput use of a Br.ihman gotra is generally consi- 
dert^ a technical affiliation, a mark of respect for some Brahman teacher. It seems 
doubtiul whether the practice is not a reminiscence of an ancestral Brlhman strain. 
This view finds confirmation in the Aitpnr inscription (Tod’s Annals, I. 802) which states 
that Guhadit the founder of the Gohil tribe was of Brahman race Vii/ra kula Compare 
the legend (R4s Maid, 1. 13) that makes the first Sfldditya of Valahhi {.A d. 590-()09) the 
son of a Brahman woman Compare (Elliot, I 411) the' Brihnian Chiich (a.d. 6.30-670) 
marryung the widow of the Shdhi king of Alor in 6indh who is written of as a Rajput 
though like the later (a.d. 850-1060) Bhahiyas of Kabul (.Vlheruni, Bachau II. 13j the 
dynasty may possibly have been Brdlinians.* The following passage from Hodo-.son’s 
Est^ys (J A. Soc. Bl. II, 218) throw's light on the subject' Among the Khds or Rajputs 
ot Aep,.l the sons of Brahmans by KhAs women take their fathers' gotras. Compare 
lobetsoiiy Fanj.ib Census 1?8I page 236. 

) (a support of a Br.'ihnian origin is Prinsep’s conjecture (J. A. .S. BL LXXIV. [Feb 
E*) ffistDnaij the name of the first recorded km;,' mar be Dura or 'i’wice- 
1 for DevSditya, like Silaij for 8'IISditya, seem,s'smipier and the care 

deeesrnbs Brahman almost implies that his pre- 

Earput 3 ?p:rh:p?l“,\“ Elbot(11.4c0,the Fils of Kabul 

“Tod’s Annals, I. 229-231. ’ « Annals, I. 229, 
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the sufficient average allowance of tvrenty years for each reign would 
bring Bappa to a.d. 770 or 780 a date in agreement with a fall of 
Valabhi between a.d. 760 and 770, as well as with the statement of 
Abul Fazl, who, writing in a.d. 1590, says the Rdna^s &mily had been 
in Mewad for about 600 years.^ 

The Arab accounts of the surprise-attack and of the failure of the 
invaders to make a settlement agree with the local and Kajputana 
traditions that a branch of the Valabhi family continued to rule at Valeh 
until its conquest by Mula Baja Solankhi in a.d. 950.® Though their 
bards favour the explanation of Vala from the Gujarati valru return 
or the Persian vdlak^ noble the family claim to be of the old Valabhi 
stock. They still have the tradition they were driven out by the Musal- 
mans, they still keep up the family name of Selait or S’iladitya.* 

The local tradition regarding the settlement of the Valas in the 
Balakshetra south of Valabhi is that it took place after the capture 
of Valabhi by Mula Baja Solankhi (a.d. 950J.® If, as may perhaps be 
accepted, the present Valas represent the rulers of Valabhi it 
seems to follow the Valas were the overlords of Balakshetra at 
least from the time of the historical prosperity of Valabhi (a.d. 
526 - 68(J). The traditions of the Babri^s who hold the east of Sorath 
show that when they arrived (a.d. 1200- 1250) the Vala Bajputs 
were in possession and suggest that the lands of the Vdlas originally 
stretched as far west as Diu.® That the V5las held central Kathidvada 
is shown by their possession of the old capital Vanthali nine miles south- 
west of Junagadh and bj (about a.d. 850) their transfer of that town 
to the Chuddsamds.^ Dhank, about twenty-five miles north-west of 
Junagadh, was apparently held by the Vdlas under the Jetwas when 
(a.D. 600- 1200?) Ghumli or Bhamli was the capital of south-west 
Kathiavdda. According to Jetwa accounts the Vdlas were newcomers 
whom the Jetwas allowed to settle at Dhank.* But as the Jetwas 
are not among the earliest settlers in Ka,thiavada it seems more 
probable that, like the Chudasamds at Vanthali, the Jetwas found 
the Valas in possession. The close connection of the Valas with the 
earlier waves of Kdthis is admitted.® Considering that the present 
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' GlacUrin’s Ain-i-Akhan', 11.81 ; Tod's .4nnals, I. 235 and note*. Tod's dates are con- 
fused. The Aitpur inscription (Ditto, page 230) gives S'atti Kumara’s date a.d. 963 
(S. 10'24) while the authorities which Tod accepts (Ditto, 231) give A.D. 1063 (S. 1125). 
That the Moris were not driven out of Chitor as early as A.D. 723 is proved by the 
Kavsiri inscription which mentions the Arabs defeating the Mauryas as late as A.D. 733-9 
(8am. 490). See above page .)6. 

2 Tod Western India 263 says Siddha B Ija (.\.D. 1094- 1143) : Miila E:ija (A.D 942-997) 
seems correct. See Kas Mala, 1. 65. - KatbiAwar Gazetteer, 672. 

■* The clironicles of Bliadrod, fifty-one miles south-west of Bhi'miagar, have (Ktitlr 
Gaz 380) a Selait Vala as late as a.d. 1554. 

® Kathiawar Gazetteer, 672. Another account places the movement south after the 
arrival of the Gohils A.D. 1250. According to local traditions the Valas did not pass to 
Bhadrod near Mahuva till A.D. 1554 (Kath. Gaz. 380) and from Bhadrod (Kath. Gaz. 660) 
retired to Dliolarva. 

® Kath. Gaz. Ill and 132. According to the Ain-i-Akbarl (Gladwin, II. 6')) the 
inhabitants of the ports of Mahua and TulAja were of the Vala tribe. 

^ KAth. Gaz. 680. ® Kath. Gaz, 414. 

® The V Ala connection with the Kalthis complicates their history. Col. Watson (K ith. 
Gaz. 130) seems to favour the view that the VAlas were the earliest wave of Kathis who 
came into KAthiAvdcla from Malwa apparently with the Guptas (A.D. 460) (Ditto, 671)- 
C ol. Watsou seems to have been led to this conclusion in consequence of the existence 
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(1881) total of Katliia\Ada Vdla Rajputs is about 900 against about 
9000 Vala Kathis, the Villas,* since their loss of power, seem either to 
have passed into unnoticeable subdivisions of other Rajput tribes or to 
have fallen to the position of Kathis. 

If from the first and not solely since the fall of Valabhi the Vdlas 
have been associated with the Kathis it seems best to suppose they 
held to the Kdthis a position like that of the Jet was to their followers 
the Mers. According to Tod^ both Valas and Kathis claim the title 
Tatn Midtanka Rat Lords of Tata and Multdn. The accounts of the 
different sackings of Valabhi are too confused and the traces of an 
earlier settlement too scanty and doubtful to justify any attempt to 
carry back Valabhi and the Vdlas beyond the IMaitraka overthrow of 
Gupta power in Kathiavdda (a.d. 470-480). The boast that 
Bhatarka, the reputed founder of the house of Valabhi (a.d. 509), had 
obtained glory by dealing hundreds of blows on the large and very 
mighty armies of the Maitrakas who by force had subdued their ene- 
mies, together with the fact that the Valabhis did and the Maitrakas 
did not adopt the Gupta era and currency seem to show the Valas 
were settled in Kathiavada at an earlier date than the Mers and 
Jetwas. That is, if the identification is correct, the Valas and Kathis 
were in Kathiavdda before the first wave of the White Huns 
approached. It has been noticed above under Skandagupta that the 
enemies, or some of the enemies, with whom, in the early years of his 
reign a.d. 452-454, Skandagupta had so fierce a struggle were still 
in A.D. 456 a source of anxiety and required the control of a sirecially 
able viceroy at J unagadh. Since no trace of the Kfithis appears in 
Kathiavada legends or traditions before the fifth century the sugges- 
tion may be offered that under Vfila or Bala leadership the Kdthis were 
among the enemies who on the death of Kumaragupta (a.d. 454) 
seized the Gupta possessions in Kathiavada. Both Valas and Kathis 
would then be northerners driven south from Multfin and South 


of the petty state of K.itti in west Khdndesh. But the people of the Kutti state in west 
Khdndesli are Bhils or Kolis. Xcitlier the people nor tlie po.^ition of the eountry seems 
to show eonneetion with the Kathis of KatliiiU ;Ula. t'ol. W.atson ( Kath. Uiiz. 1 30) hielines 
to hold that the \ .tlas are an example of the rising of a lower class to be 11 tj puts. 
That both \ lias and K.ithis are northerners admitted into Hinduism may be accepted. 
Still it seems probable that on arrival in Kathiavada the V.das were the’ leaders of the 
Kathis and that it is mainly since the fall of Valabhi that a large branch of the Valas 
liaA'c sunk to be K-ithis. The K-ithi traditions admit the superiority of the V'alas. 
According to Tod (Western India, 270 ■ Annals, 1. 112-113) tlie Kdthis claim to he a branch 
or descendants of the Valas. In Krtthiavada the V'alas, the highest division of K.Uhis 
(Has Hall, 1. 296 ; Kath. (laz. 122, 123, 131, 139), admit that tlieir founder was aV'ula 
ll.ijput n liu lost easte hy marrying a K Ulii woman. Anotlier tradition ( lias JIala, 1. 296 ; 
Katli. Ga/. 122 notel) records that the Katins living from Mndli took refnge with tlie 
Valas and became their followers. Col. Watson (Kath. Caz. 130) considers the practice 
in I’orbandar and Kavanagar of styling any lady of the iJliaiik Vala family who marries 
into their house Kathiam'b.ti the Kathi lady proves tluit the V.das are K.ithis. But as 
this name must he used with respect it may Ijo a trace that tlie Vhilas ehiim to he lords 
of the Kathis .as the .Tetw.as claim to he lords of the Mers. That the position of the 
Villas and Kathis as E.ijputs is doubtful in Kathiavada and is assured (Tod's Annals, 1. 
11!) in Kajputiina is str.rnge. The explanation may perhaps he tliat aloofness from 
Blubammadans is the practical test of honour among Kiiiputaiia Hindus, and th.at in tlie 
troubled tiincs between the thirteenth and the seveiiteeutli ecnturie.s, like tlie Jhiibis, the 
Valas and K.ithis may have refused Woghal alliances, and so won the .approval of the 
Kaniis of Mewiid. 

' Kiith.G.az. 110- 129. = W'esteru India, 207 ; Annals, I. 112- 113. 
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Ephthalites or White Huns (a.d. 440 - 450) upon the earlier North 

Indian and border settlements of the Yuan-Yuan or Avars4 a.d. 503-766. 

The Sesodia or Gohil tradition is that the founder of the Valas was Descent from 
Kanaksen, who, in the second century after Christ, from North India 
established his power at Virat or Hholka in North Gujarat and at 
Dhank in Kathihvada.^ This tradition, which according to Tod^ is 
supported by at least ten genealogical lists derived from distinct 
sources, seems a reminiscence of some connection between the early V alas 
and the Kshatrapas of Jun4gadh with the family of the great Kushan 
emperor Kanishka (a.d. 78-98). Whether this high ancestry belongs of 
right to the Valas and Gohils or whether it has been won for them by 
their bards nothing in the records of Kathiavada is likely to be able to 
prove. Besides by the Valas Kanaksen is claimed as an ancestor by 
the Chdvadas of Okhamandal as the founder of Kanakapuri and as 
reigning in Krishna^s throne in Dwarkd.* In support of the form 
Kanaka for Kanishka is the doubtful Kanaka-Sakas or Kanishka-Sakas 
of Varahamihira (a.d. 580).* The form Kanik is also used by 
Alberuni® for the famous Vihdra or monastery at Peshawar of whose 
founder Kanak Alberuni retails many widespread legends. Tod ^ says ; 

‘ If the traditional date (a.d. 144) of Kanaksen^s arrival in Kdthidvdda 
had been only a little earlier it would have fitted well with Wilson's 
Kanishka of the Kaja Tarangini.' Information brought to light 
since Tod's time shows that hardly any date could fit better than 
A.D. 144 for some member of the Kushdn family, possibly a grandson 
of the great Kanishka, to make a settlement in Gujarat and Kathid- 
vada. The date agrees closely with the revolt against Vasudeva 
(a.d. 123 - 150), the second in succession from Kanishka, raised 
by the Panjab Y'audheyas, whom the great Gujarat Kshatrapa 
Budradaman (a.d. 143 - 158), the introducer of Kanishka's (a.d. 78) era 
into Gujarat, humbled. The tradition calls Kanaksen Kosalaputra and 
brings him from Lohkot in North India.* Kosala has been explained 
as Oudh and Lohkot as Lahore, but as Kanak came from the north 
not from the north-east an original Kushana-putra or Son of the 
Kushan may be the true form. Similarly Lohkot cannot be Lahore. 

It may be Alberuni's Lauhavar or Lahur in the Kashmir uplands one 
of the main centres of Kushan power.® 


^ It is worthy of note that Balas and Katbids are retumeil from neighbouring Paujdb 
districts. liahis from Dchra. Ismail Khun (Panjdb Census Keport 18iJl Fart III. 310), 
Kd.tliiii Pvijputs from Montgomery (Ditto. 31S), and K-Ulu.i Jits from Jhang and Dera 
Ismail Khan (Ditto, 143) Compare Iblietson’s (ISSl) Panj ib Census, I. where the 
Kdtliias are identified with the Kathaioi who fought Alexander the Great (B.C, 325) 
and also with the Kuthis of Kathiavdda. According to this report (page 240) the Vdlas 
are said to have come from Malwa and are returne<l in East F^jab. 

2 Tod s Annals, I. S3 and 215 ; Elliot, II. 410 ; Jour. B. Br. A. S. XXIII. 

2 Annals, I. 215. Kath. Gaz. 5S9. 

5 Brihat-8amhita, XIY. 21. The usual explanation (compare Fleet Ind. Ant. XXII. 
180) Gold-iS'akas seems meaningless. 

J^achau, II. 11. Among the legends are the much-applied tales of the foot-stamped 
cloth and the sclf-sacrificing minister. 

“ Western India, 213. Tod’s Annals, I. 83, 215 ; Western India, 270 - 352. 

^ b'aehau, I 208, II. 341. For the alleged descent of the Sesodids and Valas from 
Rjtma of the Sun race the explanation may be offered that the greatness of Kanishka, 
whose power was spread from the Gauges to the Oxus, in accordance with the Hindu 
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One further point requires notice, the traditional connection 
between V alabhi and the Ranas of Mewad with the Sassanian kings 
of Persia (a.d. 250 - 6-30). In support of the tradition Abul Fazl 
(a.d. 1590; says the Rdnas of Mewad consider themselves descendants 
of the Sassanian Naushirvan (a.d. 531 - 579) and Tod quotes fuller 
details from the Persian history Maaser-al-Umra.^ No evidence 
seems to support a direct connection with Naushirvan.^ At the same 
time marriage between the Valabhi chief and Maha Banu the fugitive 
daughter of Yezdigerd the last Sassanian (a.d. 051) is not impossible.® 
And the remaining suggestion that the link may be Naushir\an^s son 
Naushizad who fled from his father in a.d. 570 receives support 
in the statement of Procopius * that Naushizad found shelter at 
Belapatau in Khuzistdn perhaps Balapatan in Gurjaristtin. As these 
suggestions are unsupported by direct evidence, it seems best to look for 
the source of the legend in the fire symbols in use on Kathiavada and 
Mewad coins. These fire symbols, though in the main Indo-Skythian, 
betray from about the sixth century a more direct Sassanian influence. 
The use of similar coins coupled with their common sun worship seems 
sufficient to explain how the Agnikulas and other Kathiavada and 
Mewdd Rajputs came to believe in some family connection between 
their chiefs and the fireworshipping kings of Persia.® 

Can the A^ala traditions of previous northern settlements be 
supported either by early Hindu inscriptions or from living traces in the 
present population of Northern India '{ The convenient and elaborate 
tribe and surname lists in the Census Report of the Pan jab, and vaguer 
information from Rajputana, show traces of Balas and Valas among 
the Musalman as well as among the Hindu population of Northern 
India.® Among the tribes mentioned in A^ardha-Mihira's sixth century 
(a.d. 580)^ lists the Vahlikas appear along with the dwellers on Sindhu^s 
banks. An inscription of a king Chandra, probably Chandragupta 
and if so about a.d. 380-400,® boasts of crossing the seven mouths of 
the Indus to attack the Vahlikas. These references suggest that the 
Balas or Valas are the Vdlhikas and that the Balhikas of the Hari- 
\anrsa (a.d. 3o0-o00 f'j are not as Langlois sup2)osed people then ruling 


doctrine (comp-ire Beal's Buddhist Records, I. 90 A 1.12 ; R 13 Jl.iUi I S’O ■ Frver’.s New 
Account I'-'Oi t>>at a conqueror’s success is the fruit of transceiuUnt merit in'a former 
byth, led to Kan.shka being con-idered an incarnation of Riima. A connection between 
Kanishka and the race of the Sun would he made ea.sy by the intentional confusing of 
the names Kshatrapa and Kshatriya and by the fact that during part at least of his life 
tire ana the sun were Kaoishka’s favourite deities, 

^ Gladwin's Ain-i-Akban', II. 81 : Tod's Annals, I. 2'b5. 

2 The invasion of Sindh formerly (Reinaud’s Fragments, 29) supposed to he hv 
Kaushirven m person according to fuller accounts seems to have hecn a raid bv the ruler 
of Seistan (Elliot, I. 407). StiU Reinaud (Jl^moire Sur ITnde, 127) holds tliatin sign of 
vapalage the Sindh king added a Persian type to his coins. ® 

Compare Tod’s Annals, I 2:15-239 ami Eawlinson's Seventh Monarchy 57G. 

* Eawlinson Seventh Monarchy, 452 note 3 jj • 

5 Compare Tod’s Annals,!. 63 j Thomas’ Prinsep, I. 41.3 ; Cunningham’s Arch Survey 
TI. -01 According to their own accounts (Biis Mala, I. 296) the Kathis learned 
sumwordiip from the Tala of DhAnk by whom the famous temple of the sun at Thin 
m Kiithiavkda was hnilt. Anau 

“ Labor and Gurdaspur : Vsls in Guiar-tt and GniranwAU • 
Cetu“of IshlTlif ief Dhera Ismael Khan. Also VMahs Hindus in Kangri. Pan^’ 

7 Brihat SamhitA, V. 80. s Corp. Ins. Ind. III. 140-141. 
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in Balkh but people then established in India.^ Does it follow that 
the Valhikas of the inscriptions and the Balhikas of the Harivamsa 
are the Panjab tribe referred to in the Mahabharata as the Bahikas or 
Balhikas, a people held to scorn as keeping no Brahman rites, their 
Brahmans degraded, their women abandoned ? ® Of the two Maha- 
bharata forms Bahika and Balhika recent scholars have preferred 
Balhika with the sense of people of Balkh or Baktria.^ The name 
Balhika might belong to more than one of the Central Asian invaders 
of Northern India during the centuries before and after Christ, whose 
manner of life might be expected to strike an Aryavarta Brahman 
with horror. The date of the settlement of these northern tribes 
(b.c.180 - a.d.300) does not conflict with the comparatively modern 
date (a.d. 150-25U) now generally received for the final revision of 
the Mahabharata.* This explanation does not remove the difficulty 
caused by references to Bahikas and Balhikas in Pauini and other 
writers earlier than the first of the after-Alexander Skythian invasions. 
At the same time as shown in the footnote there seems reason to hold 
that the change from the Bakhtri of Darius (b c. 51U) and Alexander 
the Great (b.c. 330) to the modern Balkh did not take place before 
the first century after Christ. If this view is correct it follows that 


Chapter VIII- 

The Valabhis, 
A.D. 509 -766. 
Valas. 


* The references are; Langlois’ Harivamsa, I. 38S-420, II. 178. That in a.d. 217 
Balkh or Bdktria,was free from Indian overlordship (.VIcCrindle’s Periplus, 121 ), and 
that no more distant tribe than the Oandharas finds a place in tlie Hanvam^a lists 
combine to make it almost certain that, at the time the HarivamG was written, 
whatever their origin may have been, the Biihlikas were settled not in Biktria but 
in India. 

^ The passage from the Karna Parva or Eighth Book of the Mahabharata is quoted 
in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 482, and in greater fullness in St. Martin's lieog. Ureque 
et Latiuede Tlnde, 402-410. The Bkhikas or Balhikas are classed with the Madras, 

* Gdudhdras, Arattas, and other Panjkb tribes. In their Brahman families it is said 

I the eldest son a'Ume is a Brahman. The younger brothers are without restraint 

I Kshatriyas, 'Vai^yas, Sudras, even Barbers. A Brahman may sink to be a Barber 

! and a barber may rise to be a Brahman The Bhbikas eat ttesh even the tiesh of the 

' cow and drink liquor. Their women know no restraint. They dance in public places 

unclad save with garlands. In the Harivamta (Langlois, I. 493 and II. 178, 3S8, 420) 
the Balilikas occiu in lists of kings and peoples. 

^ Kern in Muir’s Sanskrit Te.xts, II. 446. St. Martin (Geog. Grequeet Latine de 
Tlnde, 149) takes Bhliika to be a coutraction of Bahlika. Reasons are given below 
i for considering the Jlahhbhilr.ita form Bdhika a confusion with the earlier tribes of 
that name rather than a coutraction of Bahlika or Balhika. The form Bahika was 
also favoured by the writer iu the Mahabharata because it fitted with his puuuing 
derivation from their two fiend ancestors I’ahi ami Hika. St. Martin, 408. 

•* St. Martin Geog. Greque et Latiiie de Tlnde, 403, puts the probable date 
at B.c. 380 or about fifty years before Alexander. St. Martin held that the passage 
belonged to the final revision of the poem. Since St. Martin’s time the tendency has 
been to lower the date of the final revision by at least oOO years. The fact noted by 
St. Martin (Ditto, page 404) that Jartika which the Mahabharata writer gives as 
another name for Bahika is a Sanskritised form of Jat further .“upports the later date. 
It is now generally accepted that the Jats are one of the leading tribes who about 
the beginning of the Christian era passed from Central Asia into India. 

® The name 'Valablii, as we learn from the Jain historians, is a Sanskritised form 
of Valahi, which can be easily traced back to one of the many forms (Balhika, Balhika, 
Balhika, Bahlika, BMilika, Vahllka, VaUika, 'Vilhlka, Valhika, Valhika) of a tribal 
name which is of common occurrence in the Epics. This name is, no doubt rightly, 
traced back to the city of Balkh, and originally denoted merely the people of Baktria. 
There is, however, evidence that the name also denoted a tribe doubtless of Baktrian 
origin, but settled iu India : the Emperor Chandra speaks of defeating the Vdhlikas 
after crossing the seven mouths of the Indus: 'Varaha-Mihira speaks of the Valhikas 
along with the people who dw'ell on Siudhu’s banks (Br. Sam. V. SO) : and, most decisive 
of aU, the Kasika Vritti on Pan. VIII. iv. 9 {A.d. 650) gives Bahlika as the name of 
the people of the Sauvira country, which, as Albenini tells u.s, corresponded to the 
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Chapter VIII. i£ the form Bahlika occurs in Panini or other earlier writers it is a 
The \^.4ehis mistaken form due to some copyist’s confusion with the later name 
A.D.SO'J- Bahlika. As used by Panini the name Bahika applied to certain Panjab 

Valas. tribes seems a general term meaning Outsider a view which is supported 

by Brian Hodgson’s identification of the Mahabharata Bahikas with 
the Bailings one of the outcaste or broken tribes of Nepal. ^ The use 
of Bahika in the Mahabharata would then be due either to the wish 
to identify new tribes with old or to the temptation to use a word 
which had a suitable meaning in Sanskrit. If then there is fair ground 
for holding that the correct form of the name in the Mahabharata is 
Balhika and that Balhika means men of Balkh the question remains 
which of the different waves of Central Asian invaders in the centuries 
before and after Christ are most likely to have adopted or to have 
received the title of Baktrians. Between the second century before 
and the third century after Christ two sets of northerners might justly 
have claimed or have received the title of Baktrians. These northerners 
are the Baktrian Greeks about b.c. ISO and the Yueehi between b.c. 20 
and A.D. dOO. Yavana is so favourite a name among Indian writers 
that it may be accepted that whatever other northern tribes the name 
Yavana includes no name but Yavana passed into use for the Baktrian 
Greeks. Their long peaceful and civilised rule (B.c.ldO-A.n. 300?) 
from their capital at Balkh entitles the Yueehi to the name Baktrians 
or Bahlikas. That the 1 uechi were known in India as Baktrians is 
proved by the writer of the Periplus (a.d. 217), who, when Baktria 
was still under Yueehi rule, sjieaks of the Baktrianoi as a most warlike 
race governed by their own sovereign.- It is known that in certain 
cases the Yueehi tribal names were of local origin. Kushfin the name 
of the leading tribe is according to some authorities a place-name.® 


modern Multan, the very country to whicli the traditions of the uiodoni t'ulas point. 

If the usual derivation of tlie name B.dhika be accepted,* it is p:j.ssil)lu to fjo a step 
further and fix a probable limit l)efore which the trilx; did not enter India. The name 
of Balkh in the sixth century B.C. was, as we learn from Darius' inscriptions, Bakhtri, 
and the Greeks also knew it as Baktra the Ave^ta form is Hakhdhi, which accordiiw 
to the laws of sound-change established by Prof. Darmsteter for the Aracliosian 
language as represented by tlie mwlern Pushtu, would become Bahli (see Chants 
Populaires des Afghans, Introd. p.ige x.wii). Tliis reduction of the hard aspirates to 
spirants stems to have taken place about the first century .\.D. : parallel cases are the 
change from Parthava to Palhava, and Mithra to .Mihira. It would seem therefore that the 
Bahlikas did not enter India before the first century A.D.. and if we mav identifv their 
subduer Chandra witli Chandragupta I., we should have tlie fourth emitury aId. as a 
lower limit for dating their invasion. 

Unfortunately, however, these limits cannot at present he regarded as more than 
plausible ' for the name B.alhika or Valhika appears to oeeur in works that can hardly 
be as modern as tlie first century -V.I). The .\tharvaveda-purislshtas might lie put aside, 
as they show strong traces of Greek intiuenee and are therefore of late date and the’ 
supposed oeeurreiices in P'mini lielong to the commentators and to tlie Gauap.itha 
only and are of more or less uncertain age. But the name occurs, In the form Balhika 
in one hymn of the Atharvaveda itself (Book V. 22) wliich there is no reason to suijpose 
is of late date. 

The loner limit is also uncertain as the Identification of Chandra of the inscription 
with the Gupta king is purely eonjectural. — (A. M. T. .1.) ’ 

^ "lieKi Is a 1 er\ liosc panillel in the modern I’anjab, where (see Census Report of Ksn 
the national name Balneh has heeoiue a tribal rnime in the same wa.l as Bfiliiika 
son’s Ess.iys on Indian Subjects, I. TO.'i Xoto. 

= McCrindle’s Periplus, 121. Compare Eawliiison’s Seventh ilonarchv 79 
abstny of Indian reference to the A'uechi supports the view that in Indi.a’the V 
■were known by some other name. ^ 

3 According to Ecinaud (Memolre Sur I’lmle, 82 note .Tj iirobafdy the mode 
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And it is established that the names of more than one of the tribes Chapter VIII. 

who about b.c. 50 joined under the head of the Kushdns were taken The vTlabhis, 

from the lands where they had settled. It is therefore in agreement a. d. 509-766. 

both with the movements and with the practice of the Yueehi, that, on Vilas. 

reaching India, a portion of them should be known as Bahlikas or 

Bdlhikas. Though the evidence falls short of proof there seems fair 

reason to suggest that the present Rajput and Kdthi Vdlas or Balas 

of Gujarat and Rajputdna, through a Sanskritised Vdhlika, may be 

traced to some section of the Yueehi, who, as they passed south from 

Baktria, between the first century before and the fourth century after 

Christ, assumed or received the title of men of Balkh. 

One collateral point seems to deserve notice. St. Martin^ says : ‘ The 
Greek historians do not show the least trace of the name Bahlika.' 

Accepting Bahika, with the general sense of Outsider, as the form used 
by Indian writers before the Christian era and remembering - Pairini’s 
description of the Mdlavas and Kshudrakas as two Bfihika tribes of 
the North-West the fact that Pauini lived very shortly before or after 
the time of Alexander and was specially acquainted with the Panjfib 
leaves little doubt that when (a.d. 326) Alexander conquered their 
country the Malloi and Oxydrakai, that is the Malavas.and Kshudrakas, 
were known as Bdhikas. Seeing that Alexander’s writers were specially 
interested in and acquainted with the Malloi and Oxydrakai it is 
strange if St. Martin is correct in stating that Greek writings show no 
trace of the name Bdhika. J n explanation of this difficulty the follow- 
ing suggestion may be offered.® As the Greeks sounded their kh (x) 
as a spirant, the Indian Bahika would strike them as almost the exact 
equivalent of their own word More than one of Alexander’s 

writers has curious references to a Bacchic element in the Pan jab tribes. 

Arrian* notices that, as Alexander’s fleet passed down the Jhelum, the 
people lined the banks chanting songs taught them by Dionysus and 
the Bacchantes. According to Quintus Curtius” the name of Father 
Bacchus was famous among the people to the south of the Malloi. 

These references are vague. But Strabo is definite.® The Malloi and 
Oxydrakai are reported to be the descendants of Bacchus. This passage 
is the more important since Strabo’s use of the writings of Aristobulus 
Alexander’s historian and of Onesikritos Alexander’s pilot and 
Brahman-interviewer gives his details a special value.^ It may be said 
Strabo explains why the Malloi and O.xydrakai were called Bacchic and 
Strabo’s explanation is not in agreement with theproposedBahika origin. 

The answer is that Strabo’s explanation can be proved to be in part, if 
not altogether, fictitious. Strabo® gives two reasons why the Oxydrakai 


Kochanya or Kashania sixty or seventy miles west of Samarkand. This is Hiuen Tsiang’s 
(A.l). 620) Ki’uh-shwangi-ni-kia or Kushanika. See Beal’s Buddhist Becords, I. 31. 

* Etude sur la Geographie Grecque et Latine de I’Inde, 147. 

’ McCrindle’s Alexander in India, 350. 

’ The suggestion is made by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. 

* McGrindle’s Alexander, 136. ® McCrindle’s Alexander, 252. 

® Compare Strabo, XV^. 1. 8. The Oxydrakai are the descendants of Dionysus. 
Again, XV. 1. 24 : The Malloi and the Oxydrakai who as w’e have already said are 
fabled to be related to Dionysus. 

^ See MoCrindle’s Alexander, 157, 369, 378, 393. Compare St. Martin Geog. 
Grecque et Latine de I’lnde, 102. 

® Strabo, XV. I. 8 and 24, Hamilton’s Translation, III. 76, 95. 

B 1397— U 
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Chapter VIII. were called Bacchic. First because the vine grew among them and 
TbeV^abhis, second because their kings marched forth BaikhikSs that is after 
A.D. 509-766. ’ the Bacchic manner. It is difficult to prove that in the time of 
VAlas. Alexander the vine did not grow in the Panjab. Still the fact that 
the vines of Nysa near Jalalabad and of the hill Meros are mentioned by- 
several writers and that no vines are referred to in the Greek accounts 
of the Panjab suggests that the vine theory is an after-thought.^ 
Strahovs second explanation, the Bacchic pomp of their kings, can be 
more completely disproved. The evidence that neither the Malloi nor 
the Oxydrakai had a king is abundant.^ That the Greeks knew the 
Malloi and Oxydrakai were called Bakkhikoi and that they did not know 
why they had received that name favours the view that the explanation 
lies in the Indian name Bahika. One point remains. Does any trace 
of the original Bahikas or Outsiders survive ? In Cutch Kathiavada 
and North Gujarat are two tribes of half settled cattle-breeders 
and shepherds whose names Rahbaris as if Rahabaher and Bharvads 
as if Bahervada seem like Bahika to mean Outsider. Though in other 
respects both classes appear to have adopted ordinary Hindu practices 
the conduct of the Bharvad women of Kdthiavada during their special 
marriage seasons bears a curiously close resemblance to certain of the 
details in the Mahabharata account of the Bahika women. Colonel 
Barton ^vrites ‘ The great marriage festival of the Kathidvada Bharvdds 
which is held once in ten or twelve years is called the Milkdrinking, 
Budhpiuo, from the lavish use of milk or clarified butter. Under the 
e.xeiting influence of the butter the women become frantic singing 
obscene songs breaking down hedges and spoiling the surrounding crops.^ 
Though the Bharvads are so long settled in Khthiavada as to be consi- 
dered aboriginals their own tradition preserves the memory of a former 
settlement in Marwar.-* This tradition is supported by the fact that 
the shrine of the family goddess of the Cutch Rabaiis is in Jodhpur,® 
and by the claim of the Cutch Bharvads tliat their home is in the 
North-West Provinces.® 


' References to the vines of Nysa and Meros occur in Straho, riiny, Quintus 
Curtius, Philostratus, and Justin : McCriniJIe’s Alexander in Imlia, 19.9 note 1, 391 
and 339. Strabo (Hamilton’s Transition, III. SO) refers to a vine in the country of 
Musikanus or Upper Sindh. At the same time (Ditto, lOS) ^itrabo accepts Meg.as- 
thenes' statement that in India the wild vine grows only in the hills. 

Tlie Kathaioi Malloi and Oxydrakai are (Anian in McGrindle’s Alexander, 11.5, 
1.S7, UO, 149) called independent in the sense of kingless : they (Ditto, 1.54) sent 
leading men not ambassadors: (compare also Diodorus biculus and Plutarch, Ditto 
287. .311): the Malloi had to chose a leader (Q. Curtius, Ditto 236). 

^ Kathiawar Gazetteer, 138. ■* Khthiiiwir Gazetteer, 137. ‘ Cutch Gazetteer 80 

® Cutch Gazetteer, 81. ’ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHALUKYAS 

(AJD. 634-740.) 

The Chalukyas conquered their Gujardt provinces from the south after Chapter IX. 
subduing the Konkan Alauryas of Puri either Eajapm-i that is Janjii'a or The Chalukyas, 
Elephanta in Bombay harbour. The fifth century Vada inscription of a.d. 634-740. 
king Suketuvarmman proves that this Maurya dynasty* ruled in the 
Konkan for at least a century before they came into collision with the 
Chalukyas under Kii-tivarmmau.- They were finally defeated and their 
capital Puri taken by Chaiidadanda an officer of Pulakesi II. (a.d. 610- 
640).* The Chdlukyas then pressed northwards, and an inscription at 
Aihole in South Bijapur records that as early as A.d. 634 the kings of 
Lata, Malava, and Gurjjara submitted to the prowess of Pulakesi II. 

(A.D. 610-640). 

The regular establishment of Chalukya power in South Gujarat jayasimhavarmman, 
seems to have been the work of Dhara>raya Jayasimhavarmman son of (iSG-ess. 

Pulakesi II. and younger brother of Vikramaditya Satyasraya (a.d. 

670-680). A grant of Jayasimhavarmman'’s son Siladitya found in 
Navsari describes Jayasimhavarmman as receiving the kingdom from 
his brother Vikramaditya. As Jayasimhavarmman is called taranui- 
hhatpirakn Great Lord, he probably was practically independent. 

He had five sons and enjoyed a long life, ruling apparently from 
Kavsfiri. Of the five Gujarat Ch4lukya copperplates noted below, 
three are in an era marked Sam. which is clearly different from the 
6aka era (a.d. 78) used in the grants of the main Chalukyas. From 
the nature of the case the new era of the Gujarat Chalukyas may 
be accepted as of origin. Grants remain of Jayasiiphavarm- 

man^s sons dated S. 421,44-3, and 490.* This checked by Vikrama- 
ditya’s known date (A.d. 670-680) gives an initial between a.d. 249 
and 259. Of the two Gujarat eras, the Gupta- Valabhi (a.d. 3 19) and 
the Traikutaka (a.d. 248-9), the Gupta- Valabhi is clearly unsuitable. 

On the other hand the result is so closely in accord with A.Di 243-9, 
the Traikutaka epoch, as to place the correctness of' the identification 
almost beyond question. 

Jayasimhavarmman must have established his power in South Guja- 
rat before a.d. 669-70 (T. 421), as in that year his son Sryasiajm 
made a grant as heir apparent. Another plate of Sry4^i-aya found in 
Surat shows that in a.d. 691-2 (T. 443) Jayasimhavarmman was still 
ruling vrith S’ryairaya as heir appaicnt. In view of these facts the 
establishment of Jayasinihavarmman’s power in Gujarat must be taken 
at about A.D. 666. The copperplates of bis sons and grandson do not 
say whom Jayasimhavarmman overthrew. Probably the defeated 
rulers were Gurjjaras, as about this time a Gurjjara djmasty held 
the Broach district with its capital at Nfindipuri the modern Nandod 
in the Rajpipla State about thirty-five nnles east of Broach. So far 


» Bom. Gaz. XIV. 372. = Ind. Ant. VIII. 243. ’ Ind. Ant. VIII. 244. 

■' J. B. B. B. A. S. XVI. Iff, ; Proceedings Vllth Oriental Congress, 21 Off. 
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The CHALtJKTAS, 
A.D. 634-740. 
Jayasimhav'armmau, 
A.D. 666 - 693. 


SiryA^raya 
b'lUditya 
(Heir Apparent), 
A.d. 669-691. 


as is known the earliest of the N^ndod Gurjjaras was Dadda who is 
estimated to have flourished about a.d, 580 (T. 331).^ The latest is 
Jayabhata whose Navsari copperplate bears date A.D. 734-5 (T. 486)° so 
that the Gurjjara and Chalukya kingdoms flourished almost at the same 
time. It is possible that the power of the earher Gurjjara kings spread as 
far south as Balsar and even up to Konkan limits. It was apparently 
from them that, during the reign of his brotherVikramaditya, Jayasimha- 
varmman took South Gujai-at, dri\’ing the Gurjjaras north of the Tapti 
and eventually confining them to the Broach district, the Gurjjaras either 
acknowledging Chain kj'a sovereignty or withstanding the Chdlukyas 
and retaining their small territory in the Broach district by the help 
of the ^^alabhis with whom they were in alliance.® In either case 
the Chalukya power seems to have hemmed in the Broach Gurjjaras, 
as Jayasimhavarmman had a son Buddha varmman ruling in Kaira. A 
copperplate of Buddha varmman’s son Vijayaraja found inKaira is granted 
from'S^ijayapura identified wdth Bijapur near Parantij, but probably some 
place further south, as the grant is made to Briihmans of Jambusar. 
Eiv'e copperplates remain of this branch of the Chalukyas, the Xavsdri 
giant of STyasraya Biladitya Yuvaraja dated a.d. 669-70 (T. 421) ; the 
Surat grant of the same Siladitya dated a.d. 691-2 (T. 443); the Balsar 
grant of \dnayildityaMangalarfijadatedA.D.731 (S'aka 6.53) ; theNavsfiri 
grant of Pulakesi Jand.sraya dated a.d, 738-9 (T. 490); the Kaira 
grant of ^njayaraja dated Samvatsara 394 ; and the undated Nirpan 
grant of Nagavarddhana Tribhuvana>raya. 

The first four grants mention Jayasimhavarmman as the younger 
brother of Yikramaditya Satyd-raya the son of Pulakesi Satyasraya 
the conqueror of Harshavaifldhana the. lord of the North. Jayasimha- 
varmman’s eldest son was Srydsraya Siladitya who made his Navsdri 
grant in a.d. 669-70 (T. 421) ; the village granted being said to be in 
the Navasarika Vishaya. S’ryasraya^s other plate dated A.D. 691-2 
(T. 443) grants a field in the village of Osumbhala in the Kdrmaneya 
Ahdra that is the district of Kamlej on the Tapti fifteen miles north-east 
of Surat. In both grants S'iladitya is called Yuvaraja, which shows 
that his father ruled with him from a.d. 669 to a.d. 691. Both 
copperplates show that these kings treated as their overlords the main 
dynasty of the southern Chiilukyas as respectful mention is made in 
the first plate of Yikramaditya Satj'd^raya and in the second of his 
son 4 inayaditya Saty^a.-rai a. Apparently S'ryasraya died before his 
father as the two late grants of Balsar and Kheda give him no iilace in 
the list of rulers. 


Manf;alai4ja, 
A.D. 698 -731. 


Jayasinihavarmman was succeeded by his second son Mangalaraja, A 
plate of his found at Balsar dated a.d. 731 (Saka 653)reeords a grant made 
from Mangalapuri, probably the same as Puri the doubtful Konkan 
capital of the Silahdras.* As his elder brother was heir-apparent in 
a.d. 691-2 (T. 443), Mangalardja must have succeeded some years 
later, say about A.d. 698-9 (T. 450). Erom this it may be inferred 
that the copperplate of a.d. 731 was issued towards the end of his 
reign. 


* See Chap. X. belong. 


nn.I. Ant. Xllf. 73. 
B. B. A. 8. XVI. 5. 


= InJ. Ant. XIII. 70. 
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Mangalaraja was succeeded by his younger brother Pulakesi 
Janasraya. This is the time of Khalif Hasham (h. 1 05 - 125, a.d, 
724-743) whose Sindh governor Junaid is recorded to have sent 
expeditions against Marmad, Mandal, Dalmaj (Kamlej ?), Earns, Uzain, 
Maliba, Baharimad (Mevad A1 Bailaimdn (Bhinmal ?), and Juzr. 
Though several of these names seem to have been misread and 
perhaps misspelt on account of the confusion in the original ArabiCj 
still Marmdd, Mandal, Barus, Uzain, M^liba, and Juzr can easily be 
identified with Marvad, Mandal near Viramg^m, Bharuch, Ujjain, 
Malwa, and Gurjjara. The defeat of one of these raids is described 
at length in Pulakesi’s grant of a.d. 738-9 (T. 490) which states 
that the Arab army had afflicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Kacchella, 
Saurashtra, Chavotaka, Maurya, and Gurjjara that is Sindh, Kacch, 
the Chavadas, the Mauryas of Chitor,^ and the Gurjjaras of Bhiumal." 


Chapter 

The Chalcktas, 
A.D. 634-740. 

Pulakeii 
Jan46r»ya, 
A.D. 738. 


* For the Moris or Mauryas, described as a branch of Pramafras, who held Chitor 
during the eighth century compare Tod. Jr. B. A. S. 211 ; Wilson’s Works, XII. 132. 

' The text of the copperplate runs : 


cKc^cHctKcHcflKcn' 

[24] i%:^- 

[25] rftrqr 


Plate II. 
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Pulakesi was at tliis time ruling at Navsari. It is uncertain how 
much longer this Ghalukya kingdom of Navsdrl continued. It Was 
probably overthrown about A.D. 750 by the Gujarat branch of the 
Rdbhtrakiitas who were in possession in A.n. 757 -b.^ 

The Kaira grant dated 391 gives in hereditary succession the 
names Jayasiinha, Buddhavannnian, and Vijayaraja.* The grant is 
made from Vijayapnra, which, as the late Colonel West suggested, 
may be Bijapur near Barantij though this is far to the north of the 
otherwise known Chalukya limits. The village granted is Pariyaya 
in the Kasakula division. If taken as Traikutaka the date 394 
corresponds to A.D. 612 - 3 . This is out of the question, since 
Vijayardja’s graud-uucle Vikramaditya flourished between a.d. 670 
and 680. Professor Bhandarkar considers the plate a forgery, but 
there seems no sufficient reason for doubting its genuineness. No 
fault can be found with the character. It is written in the usual 
style of Western Chalukya grants, and contains the names of a 
number of Brahman grantee.s with minute details of the fields 
granted a feature mo.st unusual in a forged grant. In tl>o Gupta 
era, which equally with the Traikutaka era may be denoted by the 
word Sam. and which is more likely to be in use in Nortli Gujarat 
the 894 would represent the fairly probable a.d. 713 . Jayasiinha 
may have conquered paff of North Gujardt and sent his sou Buddha- 
varmmau to rule over it. 


Jayasiinha appears to have had a third son Nagavarddhana ruling 
in West Nasik which was connected with South Gujarat through 
Balsar, Pardi, and Penth. The Nirpan grant of Ndgavarddhana is 
undated,^ and, though it gives a wrong genealogy, its seal, the form 
of composition, the hiruda or title of the king, and the alphabet all 
so closely agree with the style of the Gujarat Chalukya plates that 
it cannot be considered a forgery. 

Not long after a.d. 740 the Chiilukyas seem to have been 
supplanted in South Gujarat by the Eashtrakutas. 

CHALUKYA FAMILY TREE. 

Pulakes'ivallabhu Satyrf.s'rat a. 

Conqueror of HurbhavauMhaiia, Lord of the Xorth 
A.D.GIO-WO. 


(Main Chalukyas). 


(Gujarat Branch). 


Vikrainalditya Satyds'raya, 

A D. G69-t>bU, 

Vinayaditya. 


Ja.^ asiwliavarmuian Dhdiaa'raja, 
A D, 6tU-U91. 


(Xavsln.) 


(Na> e^.) 


(Kaira.) 


(N*usik.) 


(Na\ -^uri ) 


S'il&ditya S'rjis'raya 
Yuvar&ja, 

T. 421 (.4.0. 6by-70)and 
T. 443 (A.o. 6111.2), 


Slangakraja Buddha^a^mmalJ. 15 &ga 4 arddhana. 


Mangalarasarayaj 
S'aka 653 
(A.D. 731-2). 


Vijayardja, 
G. 394 
(A.D. 713). 


Pulakes'i 
Janafs'ryaj 
T. 490 

(A.D, 73S-9). 


> Journal B. B. E. A. S. XVI.105. 


“ Ind. Ant. VII, 241. ’ Ind. Ant. IS. 123. 
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Vijayarija’s grant of the year 39i (a.d. 642-3) is the earliest trace of Chdluhya rule 
in Gujaraft. Dr. Bhagvaiilal, who helievei in its genninenegs, supposes it to be dated in 
the Gnpta era (o. 394 =: A.D. 714) and infers from it the existence of Ch^ilukya mle far 
to the north of Broach. But the most cursory comparison of it with the Khedil grants 
of Dadda II. (see Ind. Ant. XIII. 81ff) which are dated (admittedly in the [so-called] 
Traikdtaka era) 380 and 385 respectively, shows that a large number of Dadda’s 
grantees reappear in the Chllukya grant. The date of the Chdlnkya plate must there* 
fore be interpreted as a Traikutaka or Chedi date. 

This being so, it is clearly impossible to suppose that Vijayaraja’s grandfather Jaya- 
simha is that younger son of Pulakesl II. (A.D. 610-640) who founded the Gujardt branch 
family. It has been usually supposed that the Jayasimha of our grant was a younger 
brother of Pulakesl II. ; but this also is chronologically impossible ; for Jayasimha can 
hardly have been more than ten years of s^e in a.d. 597-98, when his elder brother was 
set aside as too young to mle. His son Buddhavannman could hardly have been bom before 
A.D. 610, so that Buddhavarmman’s son A^ijayarlja must have made his grant at the age of 
twelve at latest. The tme solution of the question seems to be that given by Dr. Bhan- 
ddrkar in his Early History of the Deccan (page 42 note 7), namely that the grant is a 
forgery. To the reasons advanced by him may be added the fact pointed out by Mr. Eleet 
(Ind. Ant. VII. 251) that the grant is a palimpsest, the engraver having originally 
commenced it “ Svasti Vijayavikshepdn Ka.” It can hardly he doubted that Na is the 
first syllable of Xdndi'puri the palace of the Gurjjara kings. Many of the grantees were 
Briihmans of Jambnsar and subjects of Dadda II. of Broach, whose grants to them are 
extant. It seems obvious that Vijayanija’s grant was forged in the interest of these 
persons by some one who had Gurjjara grants before him as models, but knew very little 
of the forms used in the chancery of the Chalukyas. 

Setting aside this grant, the first genuine trace <Sf Chdlukya rule in Gnjarit is to be 
found in the grant of the Sendraka chief Xikumbhallas'akti, which hears date Sazn. 
406 (A.D. 654-5) and relates to the gift to a Brthman of the village of Balisa (Wanesa) 
in the Treyauua (Ten) district. Dr. Buhler has shown (Ind. Ant. XVIII. page 2653) 
that the Sendrakas were a Kanaresc family, and th.at Jfikumbhallas'akti must have 
come to Gujariit as a Chalukya feudatory, though he names no overlord. He was 
doubtless subordinate to the Chalukya governor of XAsik. 

The next grant that requires notice is that of Xiigavarddhana, who describes himself 
distinctly as the son of Pulakob'i’s brother Jayasimha, though Dr. BhagvAnUtl believed 
this Jayasimha to he Pulakes'l’s son. Mr. Fleet points out other difficulties connected 
with this grant, but on the whole decides in favour of its genuineness (see Ind. Ant. IX. 
123). The description of Pulakesd 11. in this grant refers to his victory over Harsha- 
varddhana, but also describes him as liaving conquered the three kingdoms of C'hera, 
Choia, and Pandya by means of bis horse of the Chitrakantha breed, and as meditating 
on the feet of S'rl Xagav'arddhana. Xow all of these epithets, except the reference to 
Harshavarddhana, belong properly, not to Pulakcs'i II. but to his son Vikrainaditya I. 
The conquest of the confederacy of Cholas, Cheras (or Kerajas), and Pdndyas is asorilzed 
to Vlkramiditya in the inscriptions of his son Vinayaditya (Fleet in Ind. Ant. X. 134) : the 
Chitrakantha horse is named in Vikramiditya’s own grants (Ind. Ant. VI. 75 &c.) while 
his meditation upon the feet of Xdgavarddhana recurs in the T. 421 grant of S'rydsTaya 
Hildditya (B. B. B. A. S. XVI. IS). This confusion of epithets between Pulake.si II. 
and Vikram4ditya makes it difficult to doubt that Nagavarddhana’s grant was composed 
either during or after Vikram-iditya's reign, and under the influence of that king’s 
grants. It may he argued that even in that case the grant may be genuine, its 
inconsistencies being due merely to carelessness. This supposition the following consi- 
derations seem to negative. Pulakeii II. was alive at the time of Hiuen Tslang’s 
visit (A.D. 640), but is not likely to have reigned very much longer. And, as Vikramd- 
ditya’s reign is supposed to have begun about A.D. 669-70, a gap remains of nearly 
thirty years. That part of this period was occupied by the war with the three kings 
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of the south we know from Vikramiditya's own grants : hut the grant of Sfryt^raya 
S'iUdltya referred to above seems to show that Vikramaditya was the successor, not 
of his father, hut of Ndgavarddhana upon whose feet he is described as meditating. It 
follows that Jfdgavarddhana succeeded Pulakesl and preceded Vikramdditya on the 
imperial throne of the Chdlnkyas whereas his grant could not have been composed until 
the reign of Vikramdditya. 

Although the grant is not genuine, we have no reason to doubt that it gives a correct 
genealogy, and that Ndgavarddhana was the son of Pulakesl’s brother Jayasimha and 
therefore the first cousin of Vikram.4ditya. The grant is in the regular Chdlukya style, 
and the writer, living near the Northern ChAlukya capital, Nasik, had better models than 
the composer of Vijayardja’s grant. Both grants may have heen composed about the 
time when the Chllukya power succumbed to the attacks of the Eashtrakutas (a.d. 
743}.— (A. M. T. J.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE GURJJARAS 

(A.D. 580-808J 

Dobing Valabhi and Chalukya ascendancy a small Gurjjara 
kingdom flourished in and about Broach. As has been noticed in 
the Valabhi chapter the Gurjjaras were a foreign tribe who came 
to Gujarat from Northern India. All the available information 
regarding the Broach Gurjjaras comes from nine copperplates,' 
three of them forged, all obtained from South Gujarat. These plates 
limit the regular Gurjjara territory to the Broach district between 
the Mahi and the Narbada, though at times their power extended 
north to Kheda and south to the T^ipti. Like the grants of the 
contemporary Gujardt Chalukyas all the genuine copperplates 
are dated in the Traikutaka era which begins in a.d. 249-50.- The 
Gurjjara capital seems to have been Nandipuri or Ndndor,® the 
modern Ndndod the capital of Rdjpipla in Kewa Kantha about 
thirty-four miles east of Broach. Two of their grants issue 
NdmUpunta^* that is ‘from Ndndipurl’ like the Valahhitah or 
‘ from Valabhi ’ of the Valabhi copperplate.s, a phrase which in 
both cases seems to show the place named was the capital since in 
other Gurjjara grants the word vdsaka or camp occurs." 

Though the Gurjjaras held a considerable territory in South 
Gujarat their plates seem to show they were not independent 
rulers. The general titles are either Samadhigata-paiwhnmahdsabda 
‘Ho who has attained the five great titles/ or Sumanta Feudatory. 
In one instance Jayabhata III. who was probably a powerful 
ruler is called Sdinanfudhipati^ Lord of Feudatoides. It is hard to 
say to what suzerain these Broach Gurjjaras acknowledged fealty. 
Latterly they seem to have accepted the Chalukyas on the south as 
their overlords. But during the greater part of their existence 
they may have been feudatories of the Valabhi dynasty, who, as 


1 Ind. Ant. V. lOOff ; Ind. Ant. VII. 61ff. ; Jour. R. A. S. fN. S.), 1.274®. ; Ind. Ant. 
XIII. 81 - 91 ; Jour. B. B. E. A. Soc. X. 19®, ; Ind. Ant. XIII. 113 - 119. Ind. Ant. 
XVII. and Ep. Ind. II. 19®. = See above page 107. 

3 That Xdndor or Xdndod was an old and important city is proved by the fact that 
Brdhmans and Vani.is called X.tndorhs tliat is of Xandor are found throughout Gujarat. 
Mangrol and Chorvad on the South Kathiavada coast have settlements of \ elari hetel- 
vine cultivators who call themselves Xandora Vanias and apparently brought the betel- 
vine from Xandod. Dr. Buhler, however, identifies the Xundipiiri of the grants with an 
old fort of the same name about two miles north of the east gate of Broach. See Ind. 
Ant. VII. 62. ■* Ind. Ant. XIII. 81, 83. _ ® Ind. Ant. XIII. 70. 

® The fact that the UmetA and Ihio'plates give their grantor Dadda II. the 
Mahdrdjddhirdja Supreme Lord of Great Kings, is one of the grounds for believing 
them forgeries. 
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mentioned above were probably Gurjjaras who passed from M^wa 
to South Gujarat and thence by sea to Valabhi leaving a branch in 
South Gujarat. 

The facts that in a.d. 649 (Valabhi 330) a Valabhi king had a 
^ camp of victory ’ at Broach where Ranagrahas plate^ shows the 
Gurjjaras were then ruling and that the Gurjjara king Dadda II. 
gave shelter to a Valabhi king establish a close connection between 
Valabhi and the N^ndod Gurjjaras. 

Their copperplates and seals closely resemble the plates and seals 
of the Gujarat Chalukyas. The characters of all but the forged 

grants are like those of Gujardt Chalukya grants and belong to the 

Gujarat variety of the Southern India style. At the same time it 
is to be noted that the royal signature at the end of the plates is 
of the northern type, proving that the Gurjjaras were originally 
northerners. 9'he language of most of the grants is Sanskrit 
prose as in Valabhi plates in a style curiously like the style of the 
contemporaiy author Bana in his great works the Kddambarl 
and Harshacharita. From this it may be inferred that b4na s 
stvle was not peculiar to him.self but was the style in general use 
in India at that time. 

The following is the Gurjjara family tree : 

Dadda I- a.d. 580. 

Jayabhata I. a.d. 005. 

Dadda II. a.d. 633. 

Jayabhata II. a.d. 655. 

Dadd,a III. a.d. 68 X 

Jayabhata III. a.d. 706- 734. 

A recently published grant^ made by Kirihullaka, the chieftain of a 
jungle tribe in the lower valley of the Narbadd, shows that towaids the 
end of the sixth century A.n, that region was occupied by wild trilies 
who acknowledged the supremacy of the Chedi nr Kalachuri kings ; a 
fact which accounts for the use of the Chedi or Traikiitaka era in South 
Gujarat. Nirihullaka names with respect a king S^ahkarana, whom 
Dr. Biihlev would identify with S'aiikaragana the father of the 
Kalachuri Buddhavarmnian who w as defeated by Mangalisa the Chalukya 
about A.D. 600.® S'ahkaragana himself must have flourished about 
A.D. 580, and the Gurj jara conquest must be suhseciuent to this date. 
Another new grant,* which is only a fragment and contains no king^s 
name, but which on the ground of date (Sam. 346 a.d. 594-5) and 
style may be safely attributed to the Gurjjara dynasty, shows that the 
Guijjaras were established in the country within a few j'ears of 
Sfahkaragana’s probable date. 

A still nearer approximation to the date of the Gurjjara conquest is 
suggested by the change in the titles of Dharasenal. of ^^alabhi, who 


■ Ep. Ind. II. 20. * Ep. Ind. II. 21. ^ Ind. Ant. VII. 162. ^ Ep. Ind. II. 19, 
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in his grants of Samvat 252^ (a.d. 571) calls himself Mahdrdja, while in 
his grants of 269 and 270- (a.d. 583 and 589), he adds the title of 
Mahasamanta, which points to subjection by some foreign power 
between ad. 571 and a.d. 588. It seems highly probable that this 
power was that of the Gurjjaras of Bhinmal j and that their successes 
therefore took place between a.d. 580 and 588 or about a.d. 585. 

The above mentioned anonymous grant of the year 346 (A.d. 594-95) 
is ascribed with great probability to Dadda I. who is known from the 
two Kheda grants of his grandson Dadda II. (c. 620 - 650 a.d.)® to 
have “uprooted the Naga” who must be the same as the jungle tribes 
ruled by N irihullaka and are now represented by the N a ikdas of the Panch 
Mahals and the Talabdas or Locals of Broach. The northern limit of 
Dadda^s kingdom seems to have been the Vindhya, as the grant of 380 
(a.d. 628-29) says that the lands lying around the feet of the Vindhya 
were for his pleasure. At the same time it appears that part at 
least of Northern Gujarat was ruled by the Mahasdmanta Dharasena 
of Valabhi, who in '\^al. 270 (a.d. 589-90) granted a village in the 
dhara of Khetaka (Kheda).* Dadda is always spoken of as the 
Sdmanta, which shows that while he lived his territory remained a 
part of the Gurjjara kingdom of Bhinmal. Subsequently North 
Gujarat fell into the hands of the Malava kings, to whom it belonged 
in Hiuen Tsiang’s time (c. 640 a.d.).® Dadda I. is mentioned in the 
two Khedd grants of his grandson as a worshipper of the sun : the 
fragmentary grant of 346 (a.d. 594-95) which is attributed to him 
gives no historical details, 

Dadda I. was succeeded by his son Jayabhata I. who is mentioned in 
the Khedd grants as a victorious and virtuous ruler, and appears from 
his title of Vitaraga the Passionless to have been a religious prince. 

Jayabhata I. was succeeded by his son Dadda II. who bore the title of 
Pra-^dntardga the Passion-calmed. Dadda was the donor of the two 
Khedd grants of 380 (a.d. 628-29) and 385 (a.d. 633-34), and a part 
of a grant made by his brother Ranagrahain the year 391 (a.d. 639-40) 
has lately been published.® Three forged grants purporting, to have 
been issued by him are dated respectively 6afca 400 (a.d. 478), Saka 415 
(a.d.493), and Saka 4 1 7 (a.d. 495).' Both of the Khedd grants relate to 
the gift of the village of Smshapadraka (Sisodiu) in the Akruresvara 
(Anklesvar) vishaya to certain Brahmans of Jambusar and Broach. In 
EanagrahaN grant the name of the village is lost. 

Dadda II.^’s own grants describe him as having attained the five great 
titles, and praise him in general terms : and both he and his brother 
Raiiagraha sign their grants as devout worshippers of the sun. Dadda 
II. heads the genealogy in the later grant of 456 (a.d. 704-5),® which 
states that he protected “ the lord of Valabhi who had been defeated 
by the great lord the illustrious Harshadeva.'^ The event referred to 
must have been some expedition of the great Harshavai'dhana of Kanauj 
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1 Ind. Ant. VII. 68, VIII. 302, XIII. 160, and XV. 187. 

2 Ind. Ant. VI. 9, VII. 70. s Ind. Ant. XIII. 81 - 88. * Ind. Ant. VII. 70. 

' Beal’s Buddhist Records, II. 266, 268, « Ind. Ant. XIII. 81 - 88, Ep. In i. II. 19. 

’’ On these forged grants see below page 117. ® lad. Ant. XIII. 70. 
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(a.d. 607 - 648), perhaps the campaign in which Harsha was defeated 
on’ the Narbada by Pulakesi II. (which took place before a.d. 634). 
The protection given to the Yalabhi king is perhaps referred to in the 
Kheda giants in the mention of “ strangers and suppliants and people 
in distress.-” If this is the ease the defeat of Valabhi took place 
before a.d. 628-29, the date of the earlier of the Kheda grants. On the 
other hand, the phrase quoted is by no means decisive, and the fact 
that in Hiuen Tsiang^s time Dhruvasena of Valabhi was son-in-law of 
Harsha’s son, makes it unlikely that Harsha should have been at war 
with him. It follows that the expedition referred to may have taken 
place in the reign of Dharasena IV. who may have been the son of 
Dhravasena by another wife than Harsha^ s granddaughter. 

To Dadda II.’s reign belongs Hiuen Tsiang’s notice of the 
kingdom of Broach (c. 640 a.d.). ^ He says “all their profit is 
from the sea ” and describes the country as salt and barren, which 
is still true of large tracts in the west and twelve hundred years ago 
was probably the condition of a much larger area than at present. 
Hiuen Tsiang does not say that Broach was subject to any other 
kingdom, but it is clear from the fact that Dadda bore the five 
great titles that he was a mere feudatory. At this period the 
valuable port of Broach, from which all their profit was made, was 
a prize fought for by all the neighbouring powers. With the 
surrounding country of Ldta, Broach submitted to Pulakesi II. 
(a.d. 610- 640):^ it may afterwards have fallen to the Mdlava 
kings, to whom in Hiuen Tsiang’s time (a.d. 640) both KhedA 
(K’ie-ch’a) and Anandapura (Vadnagar) belonged ; later it was 
subject to Valabhi, as Dharasena IV. made a grant at Broach in 
V.S.330 (a.d. 649-50).s 

Knowledge of the later Gurjjaras is derived exclusively from 
two grants of Jayabhata HI. dated respectively 456 (A.D. 704-5) 
and 486 (a.d. 734-5).* The later of these two grants is imperfect, 
only the last plate having been preserved, 'i'he earlier grant 
of 456 (A.D. 704-5) shows that during the half century following 
the reign of Dadda II. the dynasty bad ceased to call themselves 
Gurjjaras, and had adopted a Puranic pedigree traced from king 
Karna, a hero of the Bhdrata war. It also shows that from Dadda 
III. onward the family were Saivas instead of sun- worshippers. 

The successor of Dadda II. was his son Jayabhata II. who is 
described as a warlike prince, but of whom no historical details are 
recorded. 

Jayabhata’s son, Dadda HI. Bahusahaya, is described as waging 
wars wdth the great kings of the east and of the west (probably 
Malava and Valabhi). He was the first S^aiva of the family, 
studied Mauu’s works, and strictly enforced “ the duties of the varnas 
or castes and of the cisramas or Brahman stages.” It was probably 
to him that the Gurjjaras owed their Puranic pedigree and their 
recognition as true Kshatriyas. Like his predecessors Dadda HI. 


’ Beal’s Buddhist Records, II. 259. * Ind. Ant. VIII. 237. 

3 lud. Ant. XV. 335. * Ind. Ant. V. 109, XIII. 70. 
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was not an independent ruler. He could claim only the five great 
titles, though no hint is given who was his suzerain. His immediate 
superior may have been Jayasimha the Chalukya, who received 
the province of Late from his brother Vikramaditya (c. 669-680 a.d.)^ 

The son and successor of Dadda III. was Jayabhata III. whose 
two grants of 456 (A.D. 704-5) and 486 (a.d. 734-5)^ must belong 
respectively to the beginning and the end of his reign. He attained 
the five great titles, and was therefore a feudatory, probably of the 
Chalukyas : but his title of Mahas4mantadhipati implies that he 
was a chief of importance. He is praised in vague terms, but the 
only historical ev^ent mentioned in his grants is a defeat of a lord 
of Valabhi, noted in the grant of 486 (A.D. 734-5). The Valabhi 
king referred to must be either SfMditya IV. (a.d. 691) or 
S^iladitya V. (A.n. 722). During the reign of Jayabhata III. 
took place the great Arab invasion which was repulsed by Pulakesi 
Jan4sra3 a at Navsari.® Like the kingdoms named in the grant 
of Pulakesi, Broach must have suffered from this raid. It is not 
specially mentioned probably because it formed part of Pulakesi’s 
territory. 

After A.D. 734-5 no further mention occurs of the Gurjjaras of 
Broach. Whether the dynasty was destroyed by the Arabs or by 
the Gujarat Hdshtrakhtas (a.d. 750) is not known. Later references 
to Gurjjaras in Rdshtrakhta times refer to the Gurjjaras of Bhinmdl 
not to the Gurjjaras of Broach, who, about the time of Dadda III. 
(c. 675-700 A.D.), ceased to call themselves Gurjjaras, 
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A few words must be said regarding the three grants from Ilao, UmetA, and 
Bagumr.i (Ind. Ant. XIII. 116, VII. 61, and XVII. 183) as their genuineness has been 
assumed by Dr. Buhler in his recent paper on the MahAbhirata, in spite of Mr. Fleet’s 
proof (Ind. Ant. XVIII. 19) that their dates do not work out correctly. 

Dr. Bhagvdnl.il’s (Ind. Ant. XIII. 70) chief grounds for holding that the Umetd and 
Ildo grants (the Bagumra grant was unknown to him) were forgeries were : 

(1) Their close resemblance in paleography to one another and to the forged 
grant of Dharasena II. of Valabhi dated 8'aka 400 ; 

(2) That though they purport to belong to the fifth century they bear the same 
writer’s name as the Khedd grants of the seventh century. 

Further Mr. Fleet (Ind. Ant. XIII. 116) pointed out : 

(3) That the description of Dadda I. in the lido and Umetd grants agrees 
almost literally with that of Dadda II. in the Khedd grants, and that where it 
differs the Khedd grants have the better readings. 

To these arguments Dr. Biihler has replied (Ind. Ant. XVII. 183) : 

(1) That though there is a resemblance between these grants and that of Dhara- 
sena II., stiff it does not prove more than that the forger of Dharasena's grant had 
one of the other grants before him ; 

(2) That, as the father’s name of the writer is not given in the Khedd grants, 
it cannot be assumed that he was the same person as the writer of the Hafo and 
Umetd grants ; and 


’ B. B. E. A. S. Jl. XVI. Iff. 

’ Ind. Ant. V. 109, XIII. 70. The earlier grant was made from Kdydvatdra 
(Kdrwdn) : the later one is mutilated. ’ Before A.D. 738.9, See Chap. IX. above. 
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(3) That genuine grants sometimes show that a description written for one 
king is afterwards applied to another, and that good or had readings are no test of 
the age of a grant. 

It may be admitted that Dr. Blihler has made it probable that the suspected grants 
and the grant of Dharasena were not all written by the same hand, and also that the 
coincidence in the writer’s name is not of much importance in itself. But the palseo- 
graphical resemblance between Dharasena’s grant on the one hand and the doubtful 
Gurjjara grants on the other is so close that they must have been written at about the 
same time. As to the third point, the verbal agreement between the doubtful grants 
on the one hand and the Kheda grants on the other implies the existence of a contiunons 
tradition in the record office of the dynasty from the end of the fifth till near the middle 
of the seventh century. But the fankhedd grant of Nirihullaka (Ep. Ind. II. '21) shows 
that towards the end of the sixth century the lower Narbadd valley was occupied by 
jungle tribes who acknowledged the supremacy of the Kalachuris. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that after the first Gurjjara line was thus displaced, the restorers of the dynasty 
should have had any memory of the forms in which the first line drew np their grants ? 
At any rate, if they had, they would also have retained their original seal, which, as the 
analogy of the Valabhi plates teaches us, would bear the founder’s name. But we 
find that the seal of the Khedd plates bears the name “ 8dmanta Dadda,” who can be 
no other than the “ S.dmanta Dadda ” who ruled from c. 585 - 605 a.d. It follows that 
the Gurjjaras of the seventh century themselves traced back their history in Broach no 
further than a.d. 58.5. Again, it has been pointed out in the text that a passage in the 
description of Dadda II. {A.D. 620 - 650) in the Khedrf grants seems to refer to his 
protection of the 5 alabhi king, so that the description must have been written for him 
and not for the fifth century Dadda as Dr. Buhler’s theory requires. 

These points coupled with Mr. Elect’s proof (Ind. Ant. XVIII. 91) that the S'aka 
dates do not work out correctly, may perhaps be enough to show that none of these 
three grants can be relied upon as genuine. — (A. M. T. J.) 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE RASHTRAKUTAS 

(A.D. 743-974.) 

The R^ishtrakuta connection witli Gujardt lasted from S'aka 6G5 
to 894 (a.d. 743-974) that is for 231 years. The connection includes 
three periods : A first of sixty-five years from S'aka 665 to 730 
(.ID. 743-808) when the Gujarat ruler was dependent on the main 
Dakhan RashtrakOta ; a second of eighty years between S'aka 730 
and 810 (a.d. 808 -888) when the Gujardt family was on the whole 
independent : and a third of eighty-six years S'aka 810 to 896 
(a.d. 888-974) when the Dakhan Rdshtrakiltas again exercised direct 
sway over Gujarat. 

Information regarding the origin of the Rdshtrakutas is imper- 
fect. That the (Jujarat Rdshtrakutas came from the Dakhan in S’aka 
665 (a.d. 743) is known. It is not known who the Dakhan Rdsh- 
trakutas originally were or where or when they rose to prominence. 
Rltliod the dynastic name of certain Kanauj and Marwar Rajputs 
represents a later form of the word Kashtraknta. Again certain 
of the later inscriptions call the Rashtrakiitas Rattas a word 
which, so far as form goes, is hardly a correct Prakrit conti action 
of Rashtrakiita. The Sanskritisation of tribal names is not exact. 
If the name Ratta was strange it might be pronounced Ratta, 
Ratha, or Raddi. This last form almost coincides with the modern 
Kanarese caste name Rcddi, whicli, so far as information goes, 
would place the Rdshtrakutas among the tribes of pre-Sanskrit 
southern origin. 

If Ratta is the name of the dynasty kuta or kuda may be an 
attribute meaning prominent. The combination Rashtrakiita would 
then mean the chiefs or leaders as opposed to the rank and file of 
the Rattas. The bardic accounts of the origin of the Rathods of 
Kanauj and Marwar vary greatly. According to a Jain account the 
Ra,thods, whose name is fancifully derived from the raid or spine 
of Indra, are connected with the Yavans through an ancestor 
Yavanasva prince of Pd,rlipur. The Ra.thod. genealogies trace their 
origin to Kusa son of Rama of the Solar Ilace. The bards of the 
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Solar Race hold them to be descendants of Hiranya Ka^ipu by a 
demon or daily a mother. Like the other great Rajput families the 
Rathods’ accounts contain no date earlier than the fifth century 
A.D. when (a.d.470, S. 526) Ndin Pdl is said to hare conquered 
Kanauj slaying its monarch Ajipdl.^ The Dakhau Rashtrakutas 
(whose earliest known date is also about a.d. 450) call themselves 
of the Lunar Race and of the Yadu dynasty. Such contradictions 
leave only one of two origins to the tribe. They were either 
foreigners or southerners Brdhmanised and included under the 
all-embracing term Rajput. 

Of the rise of the Rashtrakutas no trace remains. The earliest 
known Rdshtrakuta copperplate is of a king Abhimanyu. This plate 
is not dated. Still its letters, its style of writing, and its lion seal, 
older than the Garuda mark which the Rdshtrakiitas assumed along 
with the claim of Yadava descent, leave no doubt that this is the 
earliest of known Rashtrakuta plates. Its probable date is about 
A.D. 450. The plate traces the descent of Abhimanyu through two 
generations from Mananka. The details are : 


Mandnka, 

I 

Dovaiaja. 

Bhavisliya. 

I 

Abhimanyu. 

The grant is dated from Msinapura, perhaps Mananka’s city, 
probably an older form of M4nyakheta the modern Malkhed the 
capital of the later Rashtrakutas about sixty miles south-east of 
Sholdpur. These details give fair ground for holding the IMn^nkas 
to be a family of Rdshtrakuta rulers earlier than that which appears 
in the usual genealogy of the later Rashtrakuta dynasty (a.d. 500- 


The earliest information regarding the later Rashtrakutas is 
from a comparatively modern, and therefore not quite trustworthy, 
Chalukya copperplate of the eleventh century found by Mr. Wathen! 
This plate states that Jayasimha I. the earliest Chalukya defeated 
the Rashtrakuta Indra son of Krishna the lord of 800 elephants 
The date of this battle would be about a.d. .500. If historic the 
reference implies that the Rashtrakutas were then a well established 
dynasty. In most of their own plates the genealogy of the Rash- 
trakutas begins with Govinda about a.d. (580. But that Govinda 
was not the founder of the family is shown by Dantidur-m’s Elura 
I)a-avatara inscription (about a.d. 750) which gives twm earlier 
names Dantivarmman and Indra. The founding of Rashtrakuta 
power is therefore of doubtful date. Of the date of its overthrow 
Giere is no question. The overthrow came from the hand of the 
Western Chalukya Tailappa in S'aka 894 (a.d. 972) durin^rthe reiom 
of the last Ehshtrakiita Kakka III, or Kakkala. ° ^ 


" Tod’s Annals of Eiijasthdn, I. 88; II, 2. 
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The following is the Rashtrakuta family tree : 


1 Dantivarmman 

j (about Aj>, 630), 

2 Indra I. 

I (about Afi, 655). 

3 Govinda 1. 

I (about A.D. 680), 

4 Kakka I. 
or Karka !• 

I (about A.D, 705). 


5 Indra II. 
(about a.d,730). 

6 Dantidurga, 
Dantivarmman 
(S' aka 675| a.d. 758). 


Dhruva. 

i 

Govinda. 

Kakka II. 
S'aka 669 
<A.D. 747). 


7 Krishna 
(about A.D. 765), 


8 Govinda TI. 
(about A.D. 730). 


j 

9 Dhruva, Dhlirivarsha, 
Kirupama, Dbora, 
(about A.D. 793). 

I 


I 

10 Govinda III. Prabhdtavarsha 
Vallabhanarendra, Jagattunga 
Prithivivallabha, 

(S'aka 725, 728, 729, 

A.D. 803, 806, 807). 

11 Amoghavaraha 
S'arwa, Durlabha S'rivallabha; 
Lakshmlvallabha^ 
Vallabha Skanda, 

(S'aka 773, 799, a.d. 831, 877). 

13 Akdlavarsha 
Krishna II. Kaunara 
(about A 4 D, 880— 911). 

Jagattun^ 

(did not reign.) 


I. Indra (founder of 
Oujar^ Branch). 

I 

1 I 

n. Karka 111. Govinda 

(S'aka 734, 733, 743, Prabhdtavarsha, 
A.D. 812, 816, 831). (S'aka 749. 
! A.D. 827). 

I 


Dantivarmman 

(?) 

I 

1 II. Akalavarsba* 
Knshna 
(S'aka 810, 
A.D. 838). 


13 Indra III. Prithivivallabha 
Raftakandarpa, Kirttin5j^yaua 
Kityamvarsha (S'aka 836, a.d. 914). 


16 BiLldiga. 


rv. Dhruva I. 
Dh^ravarsha, 
Nirupama, 
(S'aka 757, 
A.D. S35). 

V, Akalavarsba 
S'ubhatunga, 

(A.D. 867). 

VI. Dhruva II. 
(S'aka 789, 793, 
A.D. 867, SUh 


14 Amoghavarsha. 


I 

15 Oovindaraja 
Sahasd/ika 
Suvamavarsha* 


I 

17 Krishna 
(S'. 867, 878 
A.D. 945, 956). 


I 


1 


19 Kottiga. Kirupama. 

I 

Kakkala 
or Karkardja 
(S'aka 894, 
A.D. 972), 


The earliest G-ujardt E^shtraku^ grant, Kakka’s of S'aka 669 
(a.d. 747), comes from Antroli-Charoli in Surat. It is written on 
two plates in the Valabhi style of composition and form of letters, 
and, as in Valabhi grants, the date is at the end. Unlike Valabhi 
grants the era is the S'aka era. The grant gives the^ following 
genealogy somewhat different from that of other known Rashtraktita 
grants : Kakka. 

I 

Dhruva. 

Govinda, 

Kakka 11. 

(S'aka 669, a.d. 747). 
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The plate notices that Kakka the grantor was the son of Govinda 
by his wife the daughter of the illustrious Nagavarmman. Kakka 
is further described by the feudatory title ‘ Sarnadhigatapanch- 
mahdsabdah ’ Holder of the five great names. At the same time he 
is also called Paramabhaifdraka-Mahdrdj a Great Lord Great King, 
attributes which seem to imply a claim to independent power. The 
grant is dated the bright seventh of Asvayuja, Saka 669 (a.d. 747). 
The date is almost contemporary with the year of Dantidurga in 
the Samangad plate (A.I). 753). As Dantidurga was a very powerful 
monarch we may identify the first Kakka of this plate with Kakka 1. 
the grandfather of Dantidurga and thus trace from Dhruva Kakka’s 
son a branch of feudatory Rashtrakiitas ruling in Mdlwa or Gujardt, 
whose leaders were Dhruva, his son Govinda, and Govinda’s son 
Kakka II. Further Dantidurga’s grant shows that he conquered 
Central Gujarat between the Mahl and the Narbada* while his 
Elura Dasdvatara inscription (a.d. 750) shows that he held Ldta 
and Mdlava ^ Dantidurga’s conquest of Central Gujardt seems to 
have been signalised by grants of land made by his mother in 
every village of the Mdtri division which is apparently the Matar 
tdluka of the Kaira district.® It is possible that Dantidurga gave 
conquered Gujarat to his paternal cousin’s son and contemporary 
Kakka, the grantor of the Antroli plate (a.d. 747), as the repre- 
sentative of a family ruling somewhere under the overlordship of 
the main Dakhan Rd.shtrakutas. Karka’s Baroda grant* (A.D. 812) 
supports this theory. Dantidurga died childless and was succeeded 
by his uncle Krishna. Of this Krishna the Baroda grant says that 
he assumed the government for the good of the family after having 
rooted out a member of the family who had taken to mischief- 
making. It seems probable that Kakka II. the grantor of the 
Antroli plate is the mischief-maker and that his mischief was, on 
the death of Dantidurga, the attempt to secure the succession to 
him.self. Krishna frustrated Kakka’s attempt and rooted him out 
so effectively that no trace of Kakka’s family again appears. 

From this it follows that, so far as is known, the Eashtrakuta 
conquest of Gujarat begins with Dantidurga’s conquest of Lata, 
that is South Gujarat between the Mahi and the Narbadd, from 
the Gurjjara king Jayabhata whose latest known date is A.D. 736 
or seventeen years before the knowm date of Dantidurga. The Gurj- 
jaras probably retired to the Rajpipla hills and further east on the 
confines of Malwa where they may have held a lingering sway.® 
No Gujarfit event of importance is recorded during the reign of 
Krishna (a, D. 765) or of his son Govinda II. (a.d. 780) who about 


) Ind. Ant. XI. 112. * Bombay Arch. Sur. Separate Number, 10, 94. 

* This verse which immediately follows the mention of Govinda’s conquests on the 
banks of the Mahi and the Narbadd punningly explains the name of the Mdtar tMuka 
as meaning the Mother’s taluka. •* Ind. Ant. XII. 156. 

“ The Khandesh Keve and Dore Gujars of Chopdi and Haver in the east, and also 
over most of the west, may be a remnant of these Gujars of Broach who at this time 
(ym 740), and perhaps again about sixty years later, may have been forced no the 
bi ybadd and TApti into South Mdlwa and West Khandesh. This is doubtful as their 
migration is said to have taken pl?ce in the eleventh century and may have been due to 
pressure from the north the effect of Mahmud Ghaznavi’s iuvasicms (a.d, 1000-1035). 
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A.D. 795 was superseded by his powerful younger brother Dhruva.* 

Dhruva was a mighty monarch whose conquests spread from 
South India as far north as AllahabAd. During Dhruva’s life- 
time his son Go vinda probably ruled at Mayurakhandi or Morkhanda 
in the hTasik district and held the Ghdt country and the Gujarat 
coast from Balsar northwards. Though according to a Kapadvanj 
grant Govinda had several brothers the Radhanpur (a.d. 808) and 
Van-Dindori (a.d. 808) grants of his son Govinda III. state that 
his father, seeing Govinda’s supernatural Krishna-like powers, 
offered him the sovereignty of the whole world. Govinda declined, 
saying, The Kanthika or coast tract already given to me is 
enough. Seeing that Mayurakhandi or Morkhanda in Nasik was 
Govinda’s capital, this KanthikA appears to be the coast from 
Balsdr northwards. 

According to Gujardt Govinda’s (a.d. 827-833) Kdvi grant 
(a.d. 827), finding his power threatened by Stambhaand other kings, 
Dhruva made the great Govinda independent during his own 
lifetime. This suggests that while Dhruva continued to hold the 
main Rashtrak6ta sovereignty in the Dakhan, he probably invested 
Govinda with the sovereignty of Gujarfit. This fact the KSvi 
grant (A.n. 827) being a Gujai'dt grant would rightly mention while 
it would not find a place in the Radhanpur (a.d. 808) and Van- 
Dindori (a.d. 808) grants of the main Rashtrakfitas. Of the kings 
who opposed Govinda the chief was Stambha who may have some 
connection with Cambay, as, during the time of the Anahilavada 
kings, Cambay came to be called Stambha-tirtha instead of by its old 
name of Gambhfita. According to the grants the allied chiefs 
were no match for Govinda. The Gmjjara fled through fear, not 
returning even in dreams, and the Malava king submitted. Who 
the Gurjjara was it is hard to say. He may have belonged to 
some Gurjjara dynasty that rose to importance after Dantidurga’s 
conquest or the name may mean a ruler of the Gurjjara country. 
In either case some North Gujarat ruler is meant whose conquest 
opened the route from Broach to Malwa. From Malwa Govinda 
marched to the Vindhyas where the king apparently of East 
Mdlwa named Mara S'arva submitted to Govinda paying tribute. 
From the Vindhyas Govdnda returned to Gujarat passing the rains 
at S'ribhavana,® apparently Sarbhon in the Amod tdluka of Broach, 
a favourite locality which he had ruled during his father’s lifetime. 
After the rains Govinda went south as far as the Tungabhadra. 
On starting for the south Govinda handed Gujarat to his brother 
Indra with whom begins the GujarSt branch of the Rashtrakiitas. 
Several plates distinctly mention that Indra was given the kingdom 
of the lord of Lata by (his brother) Govinda. Other Gujardt grants, 
apparently with intent to show that Indra won Gujarat and did not 
receivm it in gift, after mentioning S'arvva Amoghavarsha as the 
successor of Govinda (a.d. 818), state that the king (apparently of 
Gujardt) was S'arvva’s uncle Indra. 
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As Govhida III. handed Gujarslt to his brother Indra about S aka 
730 (a.d. 808) and as the grant of Indra’s son Karka is dated S'aka 
734 (a.d. 812) Indra^s reign must have been short. Indra is styled 
the ruler of the entire kingdom of Lates'v^ara/ the protector of 
the mandala of Lata given to him by his lord. An important verse 
in an unpublished Baroda grant states that Indra chased the lord 
of Gurjjara who had prepared to fight, and that he honourably 
protected the 'multitude of Dakhan (Dakshinapatha) feudatories 
{mahditdmantas) whose glory was shattered by S'rivallabha (that is 
S'arvva or Amoghavarsha)- then heir-apparent of Govinda. That 
is, in attempting to establish himself in independent power, Indra 
aided certain of the Rilshtrakuta feudatories in an effort to shake 
off the overlordship of Amoghavarsha. 

Indra was succeeded by his son Karka I. who is also called 
Suvarnavarsha and Patalamalla. Karka reversed his father’s 
policy and loyally accepted the overlordship of the main 
Rashtrakiitas. Three grants of Karka’s remain, the Baroda grant 
dated S'aka 734 (a.d. 812), and two unpublished grants from 
Navsdrf and Surat dated respectively S'aka 738 (a.d. 816) and 
S'aka 743 (a.d. 821). Among Doctor Bhagv4nldl’s collection of 
inscriptions bequeathed to the British Museum the Baroda grant 
says that Karka’s svdini or lord, apparently Govinda III., made 
use of Karka’s arm to protect the king of MMava against invasion 
by the king of Gurjjara who had become puffed up by conquering 
the lords of Gauda and V anga that is modern Bengal. This powerful 
Gurjjara king who conquered countries so distant as Bengal has 
not been identified. He must have been ruling north of the Mahi 
and threatened an invasion of Malwa by way of Dohad. He 
may have been either a Valabhi king or one of the Bhinmal 
Gurjjaras, who, during the decline of the Valabhis, and with the 
help of their allies the Chavadas of Auahilavdda whose leader at 
this time was Yog Raja (a.d. 806-841), may have extemled their 
dominion as far south as tbe Mahi. As the Baroda plate (a.d. 812) 
makes no mention of Amoghavar.sha-S'arvva while the Nav.sarl 
plate (a.d. 816) mentions him as the next king after Govinda III. 
it follows that Govinda III. died and Amoghavar.sha succeeded 
between A.D. 812 and 816 (S'. 734 and 738). This supports 
Mr. I'leet’s conclusion, on the authority of Amoghavansha’s Sirur 
in.scription, that he came to the throne in S'aka 736 (a.d. 814). At 
first Amoghavarsha was unable to make head against the opposition 
of some of his relations and feudatories, supported, as noted 
above, by Karka’s father Indra. He seems to have owed his 


* The kingdom is not called LAta in the copperplate but LAtesvara-mandala. An 
unpublished Baroda grant has 

The ruler famous by glory, of the whole kingdom of the king of Other 

published grants record Govinda's gift of Gujar-U to Indra as 

Of him (Indr.a) to wliom tlie kingdom of the lortl of L.lta had been given by him 
(Govinda). Ind. Ant. XII. 182. *= ^ 

2 Iiid. Aut. XII IrtO; unpublished Baroda grant. Krivallabha appears to mean 

Amogliavarslia who is also called LakshmivaUabha in an inscrlntion at Sirur in 
Dhdrwar (Ind. Ant. XII. 215). inscription at birnr in 
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subsequent success to his cousin Karka whom an unpublished Surat 
grant and two later grants (S'. 757 and S'. 789, a d. 835 and 867) 
describe as establishing Amoghavarsha in his own place after 
conquering by the strength of his arm arrogant tributary Rushtra- 
kutas who becoming firmly allied to each other had occupied 
provinces according to their own will. 

Karka’s Baroda plates (S'. 731-, A.D. 812) record the grant of 
Baroda itself called Vadapadraka in the text. Baroda is easily 
identified by the mention of the surrounding villages of Jambuvd- 
vika the modern Jambuvada on the east, of Ankottaka the modern 
Akota on the west, and of Vagghdchchha perhaps the modern 
Vdghodia on the north. The writer of the grant is mentioned 
as the great minister of peace and war Nema'ditya son of Durga- 
bhatta, and the Dutaka or grantor is said to be Rajaputra that is 
prince Dantivarmman apparently a son of Karka. The grantee is 
a Brahman originally of Valabhi. 

Karka’s Navsari grant (S^. 738, a.D. 816) is made from Khedaand 
records the gift of the village of Samipadraka in the country lying 
between the Mahi and the Narbada. The grantee is a South 
Indian Brdhman from Badami in Bijdpur, a man of learning popu- 
larly known as Pandita Vallabhardja because he was proficient in 
the fourteen Vidyas. The Dutaka of this grant is a South 
Indian hhuta or military officer named the illustrious Dronamma. 

Karka s Surat grant ( S^. 7 43, A.D. 82 1 ) is made from the royal camp 
on the bank of the Vankikd apparently the Vanki creek near 
Balsdr, It records the grant of a field in Ambapataka village 
near Ndga.sarika (Navsari) to a Jain temple at Nagarika (Navsdri). 
The writer of the grant is the minister of war and peace Narayana 
son of Durgabhatta. As this is the first grant by a Gujarat 
Rdshtrakuta of lands south of the Tapti it may be inferred that in 
return for his support Amoghavarsha added to Karka’s territory 
the portion of the North Konkan which now forms Gujarat south 
of the Tapti. 

According to Karka’s Baroda plate (S^.734, A.D. 812) Karka had a 
son named Dantivarmman who is mentioned as the princely Dutaka 
of the plate. The fact of being a Dutaka implies that Dantivarm- 
man was then of age. That Dantivarmman was a son of Karka 
is supported by Akalavarsha’s Bagumra plate (S'. 810, a.d. 888), 
where, though the plate is badly composed and the grammar is faulty, 
certain useful details are given regarding Dantivarmman who is 
clearly mentioned as the son of Karka. Karka had another son 
named Dhruva, who, according to three copperplate.s, succeeded to the 
throne. But as Dantivarmman ’s son’s grant is dated S'aka 810 or 
.seventy-six years later than the Baroda plate some error seems to 
have crept into the genealogy of the plate. Neither Dantivarmman 
nor Dhruva seems to have succeeded their father as according to 
Govinda’s Kdvi grant (a.d. 827) their uncle Govinda succeeded 
his brother Karka. The explanation may be that Dantivarmman 
died during his father’s lifetime, and that some j’ears later, after a 
great yearning for a sou,* probably in Karka’s old age, a second 
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son Dhruva was born, during whose minority, after Karka’s death, 
Govinda appears to have temporarily occupied the throne. 

This Govinda, the brother and successor of Karka, was also called 
iPrabhutavarsha. One plate of Govinda’s Kavi grant is dated 
Saka 749 (a.d. 827). It gives no details regarding Govinda. The 
grant is made from Broach and records the gift of a village^ 
to a temple of the Sun called Jayaditya in Kotipur near KdpikA 
that is Kavi thirty miles north of Broach. The writer of the grant 
is Yogesvara son of Avalokita and the Diitaka or grantor was 
one Bhatta Kumuda. As it contains no reference to Govinda’s 
succession the plate favours the view that Govinda remained in 
power only during the minority of his nephew Dhruva. 

This Dhruva, who is also called Nirupama and Dhar^varsha, is 
mentioned as ruler in a Baroda grant dated S'aka 757 (a.d. 835).* 
He therefore probably came to the throne either on attaining his 
majority in the lifetime of his uncle and predecessor Govinda or 
after Govinda’s death. Dhruva’s Baroda grant (S'. 757, a.d. 835) is 
made from a place called Sarvvamangald. near Kheda and records 
the gift of a village to a Brahman named Yoga® of Badarasidhi 
apparently Borsad. The writer of the grant is mentioned as the 
minister of peace and war, Narayana son of Durgabhatta, and 
the Diitaka or grantor is the illustrious Devardja. Dhruva seems 
to have abandoned his father’s position of loyal feudatory to the 
main Rashtraku^s. According to a copperplate dated S'aka 832 
(a.d. 910) Vallabha that is Amoghavarsha, also called the illus- 
trious great Skanda, sent an army and besieged and burned the 
Kanthikd that is the coast tract between Bombay and Cambay. 
In the course of this campaign, according to Dhruva II.’s Bagumra 
grant (S. 789, a.d. 867),* Dhruva died on the field of battle covered 
with wounds while routing the army of Vallabha or Amoghavarsha. 
This statement is supported by a Kanheri cave inscription which 
shows that Amoghavarsha was still alive in S'aka 799 (a.d. 877). 

Dhruva was succeeded by his son Akalavarsha also called 
S'ubhatuhga. A verse in Dhruva II.’s Bagumra grant (^ 789, a.d. 
867) says that Akalavar.sha established himself in the territory of 
his father, which, after Dhruva’s death in l)attle, had been overrun 
by the army of Vallabha and had been distracted by evil-minded 
followers and dependants.® 

Akdlavarsha was succeeded by his sou Dhrnva IT. also called 
Dhardvarsha and Nirupama. Of Dhruva 1 1, two copperplates remain 
the published Bagumra grant dated Saka 789® (a.d. 867) and an 


' All village and boundary details have been identified by Dr, Buhler Ind Ant V 
148. 2 Ind. Ant. XIV. 199, ’ ••• 

^ TTiis donee is said to have been given the name of Jyotisbika by the illustrious 
Govindariia apparently the uncle and predecessor of the granting kins’ 
nnd. Ant. XII. 179. 6 n 

® Ind. Ant. XII. 184. Tlie verse may be translated ‘ By wliom before long was 
occupied the province handed down from his father which had been overrun by the 
forces of V aUabha and distracted by numbers of e vU-miaded followers ’ 

* Ind. Ant. XII, 179. 
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unpublished Baroda grant dated S^aka 793 (a.d. 871).^ Both plates 
record that Dhruva crushed certain intrigues among his relatives 
or hanclhuvarga, and established himself firmly on the throne. 
Regarding the troubles at the beginning of his reign the Bagumrd 
plate states that on one side Vallabha the head of the Dakhan 
Rdshtrakutas was still against him ; on another side Dhruva had to 
face an army of Gurjjaras instigated by a member of his own 
family- ; thirdly he was opposed by certain of his relatives or hdndha- 
vdhi ; and lastly he had to contend against the intrigues of a younger 
brother or aniija. It further appears from Dhruva II.’s Bagumrd 
plate that he checked an inroad by a Mihira king with a powerful 
army. This Mihira king was probably a chief of the K^thidvdda 
Mehrs who on the downfall of the Valabhis spread their power 
across Gujarat. In all these troubles the Bagumra grant notes that 
Dhruva was aided by a younger brother named Govindaraja. This 
Govindaraja is mentioned as appointed by Dhruva the Diitaka of 
the grant. 

Dhruva II.’s Bagumrd (a.d. 867) grant was made at Bhrigu- 
Kachchha or Broach after bathing in the Narbada. It records the 
gift to a Brdhman of the village of PArdhanaka, probably the village 
of Palsdna® twelve miles south-east of Bagumra in the Balesar sub- 
division of the Gaikwdr’s territory of Surat and Navsari. Dhruva’s 
Baroda grant (a.d. 871) was also made at Broach. It is a grant to the 
god Kapdles'vara Mahddeva of the villages Konvalli and Nakkabhajja 
both mentioned as close to the south bank of the Mahi. The facts 
that the Bagumra grant (A.D. 807) transfers a village so far south 
as Balesar near NavsSri and that four years later the Baroda grant 
(a.d. 871) mentions that Dhruva’s territory lay between Broach 
and the Mahi seem to prove that between a.d. 867 and 871 the 
portion of Dhruva’s kingdom south of Broach passed back into the 
hands of the main Rashtrakutas. 

The next and la.st known Gujarat Rdshtrakuta king is 
Akalavarsha-Krishna son of Dantivarmman. A grant of this king 
has been found in Bagumra dated Haka 810 (a.d. 888).* The 
composition of the grant is so bad and the genealogical verses 
after Karka are so confused that it seems unsafe to accept any of 
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' This plate was in Dr. Bhagva^nldl’s possession. It is among the plates bequeathed to 
the British Museum. Dr- Bhanddrkar (B. B. R. A. 8. Jl. XVIII. 255) mentions another 
unpublished grant of S'. 789 (a.d. 867) made hyDhruva's brother Dantivarmman. 

* These may be either the Gurjjaras between MAlwa and Gujarat, or the Bhinmil 
Gurjjaras north of the Mahi. It is also possible that they may be Ch^vadas as in this 
passage the term Gurjjara does not refer to the tribe hut to the country. [There 
seems little reason to doubt the reference is to the Gurjjaras of Bhmm^l or S'rimdl^ 
probably acting through their underlords the Cbivadds of Anahilav^da whose king 
in A.D. 865 was the warlike Kshem RAja (a.d. 841 -866), Census and other recent 
information establish almost with certainty the Chivadtls or Ch^votakas are of the 
Gurjjara race.] 

* The identification is not satisfactory. Except the Brihman settlement of Mottaka, 

apparently the well known MotAla Brdhman settlement of Moti, which is mentioned as 
situated on the west though it is on the north-east, none of the boundary villages 
can be identified in the neighbourhood of PalsiLna, In spite of this the name Pals^a 
and its close vicinity to Bagumrd where the grant was found make this identification 
probable. * Ind. Ant. XIII. 65, 
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its details except its date which is clearly 6aka 810 (a.d. 888). It 
seems also improbable that the son of Dantivarmman who flourished 
in S^aka 734 (a.D. 812) could be reigning in iSaka 810 (a.d. 888) 
seventy-six years later. Still the sixty-three years’ reign ^ of the 
contemporary Manyakheta Edshtrakuta Amoghavarsha (S. 736- 
799, A.D. 814-877) shows that this is not impossible. 

The grant which is made from Anklesvar near Broach records 
the gift to two Brahmans of the village of KavithasMhi the modern 
Kosad four miles north-east of Surat, described as situated in the 
Variavi (the modern Variav two miles north of Surat) sub-division of 
116 villages in the province of Konkan. The grant is said to have 
been written by the peace and war minister the illustrious Jajjaka 
son of Kaluka, the Diitaka being the head oflScer ('rnahattama- 
sarvddhikdrij the Brahman Ollaiyaka.^ This grant seems to imply 
the recovery by the local dynasty of some portion of the disputed 
area to the south of the^ Tapti. This recovery must have been a 
passing success. After Saka 810 (a.d 888) nothing is known of the 
Gujarat Rash^rakutas. And the re-establishment of the power of the 
R^shtrakdtas of Manyakheta of the main line in south Gujarat in 
S'aka 836 (a.d. 914) is proved by two copperplates found in Navsarl 
which record the grant of villages near Navsdri, in what the text 
calls the Lata country, by king Indra Nityamvarsha son of 
Jagattunga and grandson of Krishna Akdlavarsha.* 

That Amoghavarsha’s long reign lasted till 6aka 799 (a.d. 877) 
is clear from the Kanheri cave inscription already referred to. His 
reign can hardly have lasted much longer ; about 6aka 800 (a.d. 878) 
may be taken to be its end. 

Amoghavarsha was succeeded by his son Krishna also called 
Akalavarsha, both his names being the same as those of the Gujardt 
Rdshtrakuta king of the same time (a.d. 8S8).* It has been noted 
above that, m consequence of the attempt of Karka’s son Dhruva I. 
(a.d. 835-867) to establish his independence, Amoghavarsha’s rela- 
tions with the Gujarat Rdshtrakutas became extremely hostile and 
probably continued hostile till his death (a.d. 877). That Amogha- 
varsha’s son Krishna kept up the hostilities is shown bv Indra’s 
two Navsarl plates of S^aka 8-36 (a.d. 914) which mention his grand- 
father Krishna fighting with the roaring Gurjjara.* Regarding this 
fight the late Rdshtrakuta Karda plate (S^. 891, a.d. 973) further 
says that Krishna s enemies frightened by his exploits abandoned 
Khetaka, that is Kheda, with its Mandala and its forepart that is 
the surrounding country. Probably this roaring Gurjjara or king 
of Gujarat, was a northern ally called in by some Rashtrakuta of the 


' Ind.Ant. XIII. 65-69. 

2 These were among Dr. BhagvAnUl’s copperplates, and seem to be the same aa the 
two grants published by Dr. BhandArkar in B. B. E. A. S. Jl. XVIII. 253 
^ See above page 127. 

" The text is : : I 
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Gujarat branch, perhaps by Krishna’s namesake the donor of the 
A.D. 888 Bagumrti grant. The Dakhan Krishna seems to have 
triumphed over his Gujarat namesake as henceforward South Gujarat 
or lidta was permanently included in the territory of the Dakhan 
Rashtrakutas.* 

At this time (a.d. 910) a grant from Kapadvanj dated S'. 832 
(a.d. 910) and published in Ep. Ind. I. 52fF. states that a viahd- 
sdmnnta or noble of Krishna Akdlavarsha’s named Prachanda, with 
his dandandyaka Chandragupta, was in charge of a sub-division of 
750 villages in the Kheda district at Harshapura apparently Harsol 
near Pardntij. The grant gives the name of Prachanda’s family as 
Brdhma-vaka (?) and states that the family gained its fortune or 
Lakshmi by the prowess of the feet of Akdiavarsha, showing that 
the members of the family drew their authority from Akdlavarsha. 
The grant mentions four of Prachanda’s ancestors, all of whom 
have non-Gujarat K^narese-looking names. Though not independ- 
ent rulers Prachanda’s ancestors seem to have been high Rdshtrakuta 
officers. The first is called S'uddha-kkumbadi, the second his son 
Deg.'idi, the third Degadi’s son Rdjahamsa, the fourth Rajahamsa’s 
son Dhavalappa the father of Prachanda and Akkuka. The plate 
describes Rdjahamsa as bringing back to his house its flying fortune 
as if he had regained lost authority. The plate describes Dhavalappa 
as killing the enemy in a moment and then giving to his lord the 
Mandalaor kingdom which the combined enemy, desirous of glory, 
had taken. This apparently refers to Akalavarsha’s enemies abandon- 
ing Khetaka with its Mandala as mentioned in the late Rishtrakuta 
Kardd plate (a.d. 973). Dhavalappa is probably Akalavarsha’s 
general who fought and defeated the roaring Gurjjara, a succes.s 
which may have led to Dhavalappa being placed in military charge 
of Gujardt.^ Tbe Kapadvanj (a.d. 910) grant describes Dhavalappa ’s 
son Prachanda with the feudatory title ‘ Who has obtained the five 
great words.’ Dr. BhagvdnMl believed Prachanda to be a mere 
epithet of Akkuka, and took Chandragupta to be another name of 
the same person, but the published text gives the facts as above 
stated. The grantee is a Brahman and the grant is of the village 
of Vyaghrfisa, perhaps Vagrd in Broach.® The plate describes 
Akkuka as gaining glory fighting in the battle field. A rather 
unintelligible verse follows implying that at this time the Sella- 
Vidyddharas, apparently the North Konkan S'iMharas (who traced 
their lineage from the Vidyddharas) also helped Akdlavarsha against 
his enemies,* probably by driving them from South Gujarat. The 
S'ildhdra king at this time would be Jhanjha (a.d. 916). 

' It will be noted that in S'aka 836 (A.D. 914) Krishna's grandson Indra re-granta 
400 resumed villages many of which were perhaps resumed at this time by Krishna. 

’ It follows that none of Dhavalappa’s three ancestors had any connection with 
Gujarit. 

* Dr. Hultsch (Ep. Ind. I. 52) identifies 'VyAghrdsa with VaghAs, noith-east of 
Kapadvanj. Dr. Bhagv.lnlAl's account of the grant was baaed on an impression sent 
to him by the Mamlatdar of Kapadvanj. 

4 The text is: ^ [t^i cntA qTpRT f^r 

Hultsch takes the Sella-Vidyidhara here named 
to be another brnther of Prachanda and Akkuka. The verse is corrupt. 

E 1.397-17 
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Krishna or Akdlavarsba had a son named Jagattunga who does 
not appear to have come to the throne. Other plates show that 
he went to Chedi the modem Bundelkhand and remained there 
during his father’s lifetime. By Lakshmi the daughter of the king 
of Chedi, Jagattunga had a son named Indra also called Nityamvarsha 
Rattakandarpa. In both of Indra’s Navsari copperplates (a.d. 914) 
Indra is mentioned as Pdddnudhydta, Falling at the feet of, that is 
successor of, not his father but his graudfather A kalavarsba.^ 
One historical attribute of Indra in botli the plates is that “he 
uprooted in a moment the Mehr,”^ apparently referring to some 
contemporary Mehr king of North Kathidvdda. Both the Navsdri 
plates of Saka 836 (a.d. 9 14) note that the grants were made under 
peculiar conditions. The plates say that the donor Indra Nityam- 
varsha, with his capital at Mauyakheta, had come to a place named 
Kurundaka for the pa ttabandha or investiture festival. It is curious 
that though Manyakheta is mentioned as the capital the king is 
described as having come to Kurundaka for the investiture. 
Kurupdaka was apparently not a large town as the plates mention 
that it was given in grant.* At his investiture Indra made great 
gifts. He weighed himself against gold or silver, and before 
leaving the scales he gave away Kuruiidaka and other places, twenty 
and a half Idkhs of dramma coins, and 400 villages previously 
granted but taken back by intervening kings. These details have 
an air of exaggeration. At the same time gifts of coins by ldk/i» 
are not improbable by so mighty a king as Indra and as to the 
villages the bulk of them had already been alienated. The fact of 
lavish grants is supported by the finding of these two plates of the 
same date recording grants of two different villages made on the 
same occasion, the language being the same, and also by a verse in 
the late Rdshtrakiita Kardd plate (3^. 894, a.d. 972) where Indra is 
described as making numerous grants on copperplates and building 
many temples of s iva.* The date of Indra’s grants (S. 836, a.d. 914) 
is the date of his investiture and accession. This is probable as 
the latest known date of his grandfather Krishna is S'aka 833* 
(a.d. 911) and we know that Indra’s father Jagattunga did not 
rmgn.* Umvara and Tenna, the villages granted in the two inves- 
Wure plates, are described as situated near Kammaniija the modern 
Kamlej in the Lafa province. They are probably the’modern villages 
of Umra near Sayan four miles west of Kdmlej, and of Tenna 
immediately to the west of Bardoli, which last is mentioned under 
the form Varadapallika as the eastern boundary village Dhruva 
II. s Bagumra plate (S'. 789, a.d. 867) mentions Tenna as granted 


\ The KhdrepAtan grant makes this clear by passing over Indra’s father Jarat- 

nf Knrund in the Th4na zilla seven miles north-east 

town. IKnmidvad a^ nSr ‘and f '"f 
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by Dhruva I. to a Brdhman named Dboddi tbe father of the 
Nennapa who is the grantee of Dhruva II.’s A.D. 867 Bagumrd 
grant, whose son Siddhabbat^ is the grantee of Tndra’s A.D. 914 
grant.^ The re-granting of so many villages points to the re- 
establishment of the main R^Lshtrakdta power and the disappearance 
of the Gujarat branch of the Rishtrakiites.® 

Though no materials remain for fixing how long after a.d. 914 
Gujardt belonged to the M^nyakheta Hfishtraklitas, they probably 
continued to hold it till their destruction in S'aka 894 (a.d. 972) by 
the Western Ch41ukya king Tailappa. This is the more likely as 
inscriptions show that till then the neighbours of Gujardt, the 
North Konkan Hilahdras, acknowledged Rashtrakfita supremacy. 

It is therefore probable that Gujarat passed to the conquering 
Tailappa as part of the Rashtrakuta kingdcan. Further, as noted: 
below in Part II. Chapter II., it seems reasonable to suppose that 
about S'aka 909 (a.d. 978) Tailappa entrusted Gujardt to his general 
Bdrappa or Dvarappa, who fought with the Solauki Mulardja of 
Anahilavada (a.d. O&l-OOT). 

CThe text does not carry the question of the origin of the B^htr&kiitas beyond 
the point that, about the nuddle of the fifth century a.n., two tribes bearing th» 
closely associated names Bithod and Ratta, the leaders of both of which are known 
in Sanskrit as Bishtrakdtas, appeared the first in Upper India the second in the 
Bombay Karnitak, and that the traditions of both tribes seem to show they were either 
southerners or foreigners Brahmanised and included under- the all embracing term 
Rajput. The Sanskrit form Rishtrakiita may mean either leaders of iha BAshtra 
tribe or heads of the territorial division named rdshlra. The cl )aely related forms 
Bishtrapati and GrAmakdta occur {above page 82) in Valabhi inscriptions. And Mr, 
Fleet (Kanarese Dynasties, 32) notices that RAshtrakiita is used in the inscriptions of 
many dynasties as a title equivalent to Rishtrapati, Such a title might reirdily 
become a family name like that of the Sahi JAts of the PanjAb or the Mar..thi 
surnames Patel, Nadkarni, and Desai. It may be noted that one of the MArwAr 
traditions ( Rajpntana Gazetteer, III. 246) connects the word Bathod with KAshtra 
country making the original form Rashtravara or World-blessing and referring to an 
early tribal guardian RAshtrasCyena or the World- Falcon. It is therefore possible that 
the origin of both forms of the name, of RAthod as well as of Rashtrakuta, is the title 
ruler of a district. At the same time in the case of the southern RAshtrakutas the 
balance of evidence is in support of a tribal origin of tbe name. The Rattas of 
Saundatti in Belgaum, apparently with justice, claim descent from the former BAshtra- 
kiita rulers (Belgaum Gazetteer, 3.75). Further that the Rashtrakutas considered 
then^elves to belong to the Ratto tribe is shown by Ixidra Nityamvarsha (A.D. 914) 
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4 Though the name of the gotra Lakshamatta^a and Lakshdyanasa iiSeja slightty 
in the two grants, the identity of the name Nennapa the son of Dhoddi and the 
father of Siddhabhatta the a.d. 914 grantee, suggests that the original grant of the 
village of Teona by Dhruva I. (a.d. 793) had been cancelled m the interval and in 
i^D. 914 was renew-ed by king Indra Nityamvarsha. ^Dr. Bhandarkar reads the 

name in Indra’s NavsAri grant (a.d. 914) as Vennapa.) 

2 That in a.d. 916 the Dakhan RAshtrakutas held GnjarAt as far north as Cambay 
is supported by the Arab trat'eller Al Masiidi who (Prairies d Or, I. 253-254) speaks 
of Cambay, when he visited it, as a flourisbiag town ruled by Bania the deputy of 
the BalharA lord of MAnkir. The country along the gulf of Cambay was a snooefr 
sion of gardens villages fields and woods with date-palm and other groves alive witla 
peacocks and parrots. 
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calling himself Rattakandarpa the Love of the Battas. The result is thus in agreememt 
with the view accepted in the text that Eashtrakuta means leaders of the Rat^ tribei 
the form Eishtra being perhaps chosen because the leaders held the positieni of 
Eafshtrakutas or District Headmen. According to Dr. Bhandjrkar (Deccan History, 9) 
the tribal name Ratte or Eashtra enters into the still more famous Dakban tribal 
name Mahar4tha or Mahr4tta. So far as present information goes both the Battas and 
the Great Battas are to he traced to the Ristikas mentioned in number five of Asoka’a 
(b.c. 245) Gimir edicts among the Aparintas or westerners along with the Petenikaa 
or people of Paithan about forty miles north east of Ahmadnagar (KolhApnr Gazetteer, 
82). ArThether the Rdstika of the edicts is like Petenika a purely local name and if so 
why a portion of the north Dakhan should be specially known as the country or 
Eishtra are points that must remain open.* 

The explanation that Edta the second half of Rishtrakiita, means chief, has been 
accepted in the text. This is probably correct. At the same time the rival theory 
deserves notice that the name Rdshtrakfita is formed from two tribal names Edia 
representing the early widespread tribe allied to the Gonds known as Ko^as and 
Kods in the Central Provinces North Konkan and Delhi (ThAna Gazetteer, XII. Part II. 
414). In support of this view it may be noticed that Abhimanyn’s fifth century 
Rishtrakuta inscription (J. Bo. Br. R. As. XVI. 92) refers to the Kottes though as 
enemies not allies of the RAshtrakutas. At the same time certain details in 
Abhimanyu’s grant favour an early Edshtrakiita settlement in the Central Provinces, 
the probable head-qnarters of the Kotfas. The grant is dated from Minapura and 
is made to Dakshiua S'iva of Pethapangaraka which may be the Great Sfiva shrine in 
the Mahddev hills in Hoshang4b<id, as this shrine is under the management of a 
petty chief of a place called Pagira, and as Matnpnr in the Vindhya hills is not far 
off. Against the tribal origin of the word Kiita is to be set the fact that the northern 
Battas are also called Riishtrakutas though any connection between them and the 
Kotta tribe seems unlikely. 

The question remains were the southern Baftas or Edshtrakfitss connected with 
the northern Bdthods or RAsbtrakutas. If so what was the nature of the connection 
and to what date does it belong. The fact^that, while the later southern Edshtrakdtaa 


1 It eeems doubtful whether the K&narese Ra^^as the Belgaum Rails and the Telugu Eeddis could 
have been R4stikas or locals iu the nortb Hakhan, The widespread RedJis trace their origin 
(Balfour’s Encyclopaedia of India, III, 350) to Rajanaandri about thirty milcB from the mouth of the 
Gocfclvari. A tradition of a northern origin remains among some of the Reddis. The Tinnivelly 
Reddis (Madras J. Lit, and Science, 1SS7-S9, page 136 note 06) call themselves Audh Reddis and assert 
that Oudh Is the native country of their tribo. The late Sir George Campbell (J. R. As. Soo. XXXV. 
Part II, 129) has recorded the notable fact that the fine handsome Reddis of the north of the K^ara 
oc»untry are like the JAts. With this personal rpsemblance may be compared the Reddis’ curious form 
of polyandry (Balfour’s Encyclopedia, HI 3-30) in accordance with which the wife of the child-husband 
bears children to the adult males of the family, a practice which recei/ed theories (compare 
Mr, Kirkpatrick in Indian Aut. VII. 86 and Dr, Muir in Ditto VI. 315) would a.ssociate with the 
northern or Skythian conquerors of Upper India during the early centuries of the CJhriatian era. In 
support of a northern Ri^a element later than Asoka’s Ristikas the following points may be noted. 
That the Kshahar.'ita or Khaharita tribe to which the great northern conqueror Nahipana (a.d. 180) 
belonged should disappear from the Dakhan seems unlikely. Earah&^aka the MahdbhSrata name 
(As. Res, XV, 47, quoted in Wilson’s Works VI, 178) for Kar&d on the Krishna snggests chat 
Nahaplina’s conquest includei SAtira and that the name of the holy place on the Krishna was altered 
to give it a resemblance to the name of the conq ieror’s tribe. That, perhaps after their overthrow 
by Gautamipatra«?4takarni (i,d. 140), the Khaharitas may have established a local centre at 
Kurandwid at the meeting of the Krishna and the Panchgangi may be the explanation why In 
A.D. 914, oentunes after Manyakhefa or Mdlkhet had become their capital, the Rashfrakdfa Indra 
should proceed for investiture to Kuruniaka, which, though this is doubtful, may be Kurandw&d, 
The parallel case of the Kbahar^tas’ associates the Palhavas, who pas.se<i across the southern Dakhan 
and by intermarriage have m the Pallas assumed the characteristics of a southern tribe, give a 
probability to the pxist-ence of a northern Khaharata or Rata element in the southern Rdshfraku^as 
an! Battas which the faets at present available woiU l not otherwise jiutif} • 
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call themselves Yidavaa of the Lunar race, the northerners claim descent either Chapter yr. 
from Eusa the son of R4ma or from Hiraflyakasipu would seem to prove no 
connection did not Abhimanyu’a fifth century grant show that in his time the RaSHTBAKfiTAS 

southern Eashtraktito had not begun to claim Yidava descent. That the Mirwiir A.D, 743-974. 

RAthods trace their name to the rdAt or spine of Indra (Tod’s Annals, II. 2), and 
in a closely similar fashion the EAth or Battu JAts of the hutlej (Ibbetsou’s 1881 
Census, page 236) explain their name as stronghanded, and the Ra(tas of Bijapur (BijApur 
Stat. Account, 145) trace their name to the Eanarese ratta right arm, may imply no 
closer connection than the common attempt to find a meaning for the name Ratta 
in a suitable word of similar sound. A legend preserved in the BAjpulina Gazetteer 
(III. 246), but not noted by Tod, tells how bevji, after (a.d. 1139) the Musalmans 
drove his father Jaichand out of Kanauj (Tod’s Annals, 1. 88) took Khergad from 
the Qehlots and went to the KarnAtak where the Eathods had ruled before they 
came to Kanauj. From the KarnAtak Sevji brought the image of the BAhtod 
Rishtraiyena which is now in the temple of N AgAna in Mev.ld. The account quoted 
in the text from Tod (Annals, I. 88) that the Bathods who rose to power in MArwAr 
in the thirteenth century belonged to a royal family who had held Kanauj since 
the fifth century has not stood the test of recent inquiry. It is now known that 
about A.D. 470 Eananj was in the hands of the GuptAs. That about A.D. 600, accord- 
ing to the contemporary Sriharshacharita it was ruled by the Maukhari GrahavarmAu 
who was put to death by a Mdlwa chief and was succeeded by Harsha. About a.d. 750, 
according to the R Ajitarangini, Kanauj was held by YasCovarmAn, and, in the next century, 
as inscriptions prove by the family of Bhoja. It was not tUl about a.d. 1050 that 
Kanauj was occupied by the GahadavAla or Gaharwala family from whom the RAthods 
of MArwAr claim descent.' If the legendary connection of the MArwar RAthods with 
Kanauj must be dismissed can the MArwAr RAthods be a branch of the southern BAsh- 
trakutas who like the MarAthAs some 800 years later spread conquering northwards ? 

Such a northern settlement of the southern BAshtrakutas might be a consequence of 
the victories of the great RAshtraku(a Dhruva who according to received opinions about 
A.D. 790 conquered as far north as AllahAbid. It is beyond question that southerners 
or Kartja(as were settled in North India between the seventh and the eleventh centuries. 

Still the latest information makes it improbable that Dhruva’s conquests extended further 
north than GujarAt. Nor has any special connection been traced between the southern 
BAshtrakutas and the middle-age settlements of southerners or KaruAtas in North 
India.’ Must therefore the North Indian tribe of RAthods be admitted to have its origin 


1 The eleventh century Kanauj OihaduvAIas are now represented by the Bundelas who about 
1300 overthrew the Ch&ndcls ip Bundelkhand, These GOharw^s or Bundelas trace their origin ta 
Benares or Kisi and may, as Hcernle suggests, have been related to the Palas of that city who several 
times intermarried with the Dakhan Rashfrakfifas. The Qaharwals seem to have nothing to do with 
the district of Garhwal (Gadw'al) in the Hims^ayus.— (A. M. T« J.) 

8 The Vatsarafja defeated by Dhruva who has hitherto been identified with the Vatsa king ot 
Kosambi is more likely to prove to be a Bachrija of the Gurjjaras of Bhinmafl or S’riniafI in north 
GuJaraTt. Among references to southern settlements in North India between x.x>. 600 and 1000 may 
be noted the tradition (Wilson’s Indian Caste, II. 143) of a Dravidian strain in the Kashmir Brahmans 
and in the eleventh century also in Kashmir (Rajaftarangini, VI. 337) the presence of a S’rftavrfhana 
dynasty bearing the same name as the early S'a^tavafhaoas of Paithan near Ahmadnagar. Other 
instances which might seem more directly assxxsiated with the southern Rafshtrakiifas (a.d, 500 - 970) are 
the six Kirnifaka rul'-rs of Nepil beginning with a.d.3S> (Ind. Ant. VII. 91) and the natives of Kam&fa- 
des'a in Maibmiid Ghaznavi’s army (a.u.1000 • 1025) who (Sachau’s Alberuni, 1. 173 ; II, 167) used the 
Eama^a alphabet. The presence of Karnafia rulers in Nepafl in the ninth and tenth centuries remains 
a puzzle. But the use of the term Kama{^a for ChUiukyas of Kalysfn in a.d. 1000 (Ep, Ind. I. 230) 
suggests that the Nepafl chiefs were Chaflukyas rather than Rafshri-akfitas : while Mafhmnd Ghaznavi’s 
Earnaffas may naturally be traced to the mercenary remains of Bafrappa’s army of Kalytfn Chi^lukyaa 
whose general Birappa was slain (Rafs Maflaf, I. 51) and his followers dispersed in north Gujarat by 
Mfi’a Rafja Solanki at the close of the tenth century. The only recorded connection of the southern 
Rtfsh^rakii^is with Northern India during the middle ages (a.d, 750 - 1150) are their intermarriages 
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Bs late as the twelfth century, and farther is the North Indian name Bdthod aot tribal 
but derived from the title head of a district. Several coosideratioas make both of theaa 
solutions unlikely if not impossible. First there is the remarkably widespread existence 
of the name Hdhtor, Hatha, or Ratti, and endless variations of these names, in almost 
all parts of the PanjAb, among all castes from the Brdhman to the Balnch, araoag all 
religions Mnsalmdn, Sikh, Jain, and BrAhmanic.* No doubt the practice of a waning 
tribe adopting the name of a waxing tribe has always been common. No doubt also the 
fame of the name during the last 600 years must have tempted other classes to style- 
themselves HAthod. Still it is to be noted: first that ( Ibbetson, page 240) the Rathods of 
the Panjib thongh widespread are not numerous ; mid second that the list of sub-casta- 
names has this merit that with a few exceptions the holders of the sub-name are not 
known by it but by some general or craft name. The e-videace of these sub-caste or 
tribal names seems therefore to support the view that some very large section of the- 
Panjib population represent an important tribe or nation of whom the least mixed 
remnant are perhaps the R.ithis or lower class Rijputs of Kiagra and Chamha (Ibbetson, 
pages 219 and 231) and from some connection with whom the Mirwai Bathods of th*- 
thirteenth century may have taken their name. Among other traces of northera 
Eishtras in the middle ages may be mentioned the twelfth and thirteenth century 
Rishtrakutas of Badaun in the North-West Provinces (Kielhom in Epigraphla Indica, 

I. 61 and 63) and (a.d. 1150) in the Kumirapdla-Charitra (Tod’s Western India, 182), 
the mention of Rdshtra-de^a near the Sawdlak hills. Among earlier and more 
doubtful references are the Aratrioi whom probably correctly (since at that time A.D. 
247 one main Roman trade route to Central Asia passed up the Indus) the author of the 
Periplus (McCrindle, 120) places between Abhixia or lower Sindh and Arachosia or 
south-east AfghanistUn that is in north Sindh or south Panjfib. Another earlier and 
stiU more doubtful reference is Pliny’s (a.d. 77) Oraturae (Hist. Nat. VI. 23) whom 
Vivien de St. Martin (Geog. Greque et Latine de I’Inde, 203) identifies with the 
Rdthods. The fact that while claiming descent from RAma the Marwfir EAthods (Tod’s 
Annals, II. 2 and 5) preserved the legend that their founder was Yavana^wa from the 
northern city of Paralipur supports the view that the tribe to which they belonged was 
of non-Indian or Central Asian origin, and that this is the tribe of whom traces remain 
in the RAthi RAjputs of the Kingrahill country and less purely in the widely spread 
EAts, Eattas, and RAtis of the PanjAb plains. The examples among Panjab caste 
names Rora for Arora (Ibbetson’s 1881 Cwisus, page 297), Her for Ahir (Ditto, 
230-275), and Heri for Aheri (Ditto, 310) suggest that the PanjAb RAthors or 
Eattas may be the ancient Arattas whom the MahAbhArata (Chap. VII. Verse 44. 

J. Bl. Soc, VI. Pt. I. 387 and Vivien de St. Martin Geog. Greque et Latine de I’Inde, 
149) rauks with Prasthalas, Madras, and Gandharas, PanjAb and frontier tribes, whose 
identification with the BAhikas (Karnaparvan, 2063S'.) raises the probabiUty of 
a common Central Aslan origin. Remembering that the evidence (Kshatrapa 
Chapter, pages 22 and 33) favours the view that the Kshatrapa family who ruled the 
PanjAb between B.c. 70 and a.d. 78 were of the same tribe aa NahApana, and also 
that ShAhi is so favourite a prefix in Samudra Gnpta’s (A.D, 380) list of EushAn 
bribes, the suggestion may be offered that KshaharAta is the earlier form of ShAharatta 
and is the tribe of foreigners afterwards known in the PanjAb as Arattas and of 
which traces survive In the present widespread tribal names RAta, Ratta, Ratha, and 
BAthor.J 


nith the Peflas of Benares (a.n. 850-1000) mentioned above (Page 132 Note 1), and, between a.d. 850 
and 950, with the Kalachuris of Tripura near Jabalpur (Cunningham’s Arch. Survey Report lor 1891, 
IX. 80). 

I The details compiled from the excellent index and tables in the Panjarb Census yield the follow- 
ing leading groups : 37 sub-castes named Batthor, Rsftor, and other close variants ; 53 Rath and R this 
and 2 Rahtas ; 60 Batas, Ratis, or other close variants. Compare RAhti the name of the people of 
Mount Abu (Rajputatna Gazetteer, III. 139) and the Raht tract in the north-west of Altar (Ditto, 16TJ- 
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That the Guptas held sway in Kdthidvdda till the time of 
Skandagnipta (a.d. 454-470) is proved by the fact that his Sorath 
Viceroy is mentioned in Skandagupta’s inscription on the Girnar 
rock. After Skandagupta under the next known Gupta king 
Budhagupta (Gupta 165-180, a.d. 484-499) no trace remains of 
Gupta sovereignty in Sorath. It is known that Budhagupta was 
a weak king and that the Gupta kingdom had already entered on 
its decline and lost its outlying provinces. Who held Surdshtra 
and Gujardt during the period of Gupta decline until the arrival 
and settlement of Bhatkdrka in a.d. 514 (Gupta 195) is not 
determined. Still there is reason to believe that during or shortly 
after the time of Budhagupta some other race or dynasty overthrew 
the Gupta Viceroy of these provinces and took them from the 
Guptas. These powerful conquerors seem to be the tribe of 
Maitrakas mentioned in Valabhi copperplates as people who had 
settled in Kdthidvdda and established a mafi4ala or kingdom. 
Though these Maitrakas are mentioned in no other records from 
Surdshtra there seems reason to identify the Maitrakas with the 
Mihiras the well-known tribe of Mhers or Mers. In Sanskrit both 
mitra and mihira are names of the sun, and it would be quite in 
agreement with the practise of Sanskrit writers to use derivatives of 
the one for those of the other. These Mhers or Mers are still 
found in Kdthiavdda settled round the Barda hills while the 
Porbandar chiefs who are known as Jethvds are recognized as the 
bead of the tribe. The name Jethva is not a tribal but a family name, 
being taken from the proper or personal name of the ancestor of the 
modern chiefs. As the Porbandar chiefs are called the kings of 
the Mhers they probably belong to the same tribe, though, being 
chiefs, they try, like other ruling families, to rank higher than 
their tribe tracing their origin from Hanuman. Though the 
Jethvds appear to have been long ashamed to acknowledge them- 
selves to belong to the Mher tribe the founders of minor Mher 
kingdoms called themselves Mher kings The Porbandar chiefs 
have a tradition tracing their dynasty to Makaradhvaja son of 
Hanumdn, and there are some Puranik legends attached to the 
tradition. The historical kernel of the tradition appears to be that 
the Mhers or Jethvds had a makara or fish as their flag or symbol. 
One of the mythical stories of Makaradhvaja is that he fought with 
Mayuradhvaja. Whatever coating of fable may have overlaid 
the story, it contains a grain of history. Mayuradhvaja stands for 
the Guptas whose chief symbol was a peacock 'nxayura, and with 
them Makaradhvaja that is the people with the fish-symbol that is 
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the Mhers had a fight. This fight is probably the historical 
contest in which the .Mhers fought with and overthrew the Gupta 
Viceroy of K^thiavdcja. 

The Kdthidvdda Mhers are a peculiar tribe whose language dress 
and appearance mark them as foreign settlers from Upper India. 
Like the Mdlavas, Jats, Gurjaras, and Pahlavas, the Mhers seem to 
have passed through the Punjdb Sindh and North Gujarat into 
Kathiavada leaving settlements at Ajmir,Batlner,Jesalmir,Kokalmir, 
and MhervAda. How and when the Mhers made these settlements 
and entered Kathiavada is not known. It may be surmised 
that they came with Torarndna (a.d. 470-512) who overthrew the 
GuptaSj and advanced far to the south and west in the train of 
some general of Toramana^s "who may perhaps have entered 
Surdshtra. This is probable as the date of Toramana who overthrew 
Hudhagupta is almost the same as that of the Maitrakas mentioned 
as the opponents and enemies of Bhatarka. In the time of 
Bhatarka (A.d. 509-520?) the Mhers were firmly established in the 
peninsula, otherwise they would not be mentioned in the Valabhi 
grants as enemies of BhaMrka, a tribe or mar),dala wielding 
incomparable power. As stated above in Chapter VIII. some time 
after the Mher settlement and consolidation of power, Bhatarka 
seems to have come as general of the fallen Guptas through Malwa 
and Broach by sea to East Kathiavd(;la. He established himself at 
Valabhi and then gradually dislodged the Mhers from Soiath until 
they retired slightly to the north settling eventually at Morhi, 
which the Jethvds still recognize as the earliest seat of their 
ancestors. At Morhi they appear to have ruled contemporarily with 
the Valabhis. In support of this it is to be noted that no known 
Valabhi plate records any grant of lands or villages in Hdlar, 
Machhukdntha, or Okhdmandal in North Kathidvada. As the north- 
most place mentioned in Valabhi plates is Venuthali known as 
Wania’s Vanthali in Halar it may be inferred that not the Valabhis 
but the Mhers ruled the north coast of Kathiavdda, probably as 
feudatories or subordinates of the Valabhis. On the overthrow of 
Valabhi about a.d. 770 the Mhers appear to have seized the 
kingdom and ruled the whole of Kathiavada dividing it into separate 
chiefships grouped under the two main divisions of Barddi and 
Gohelvadia. About a.d. 860 the Mhers made incursions into 
Central Gujarat. A copperplate dated S'aka 789 (a.d. 847) of the 
Gujarat Rashtrakuta king Dhruva describes him as attacked by a 
powerful Mihira king whom he defeated.^ At the height of their 
power the Mhers seem to have established their capital at the fort 
of Bhumli or Ghumli in the Barda hills in the centre of Kathiavada. 
The traditions about Ghumli rest mainly on modern Jethva legends 
of no historical interest. The only known epigraphical record is a 
copperplate of a king named Jachikadeva found in the Morbi district.* 
Unfortunately only the second plate remains. Still the fish mark 
on the plate, the locality where it was found, and its date 


' lud. Ant. XII. 179. ’ Iml. .Ant. 1 1. 2,j7, 
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leave little doubt that the plate belongs to the Makaradhvaja or 
Jethva kings. The date of the grant is 585 Gupta era the 5th 
Phdlguna Sudi that is A.D. 901, about 130 years after the 
destruction of Valabhi, a date with which the form of the letters 
agrees. 

A similar copperplate in which the king’s name appears in the 
slightly different form Jaikadeva has been found at Dbiuiki in the 
same neighbourhood as the first and like it bearing the fish 
mark.^ This copperplate describes the king as ruling at Bhiimilikd 
or Bhfimli in Sorath and gives him the high titles of Parama* 
bhatthraka-Mahdrajadhirh,ja-Paramesvara, that is Great Lord Great 
King of Kings Great King, titles which imply wide extent and 
independence of rule. This grant purports to be made on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse on Sunday Vikraraa Sarnvat 794 
Jyeshtha constellation, the no-moon of the second half of Karttika. 
This would be A.D. 738 or 166 years before the Jachika of the 
Morbi plate. Against this it is to be noted that the letters of 
this plate, instead of appearing as old as eighth century letters, 
look later than the letters of the tenth century Morbi plate. 
As neither the day of the week, the constellation, nor the eclipse 
work oat correctly Dc. BhagvtLnltil believed the plate to be a 
forgery of the eleventh century, executed by some one who had seen 
a fish-marked copperplate of Jachika dated in the Saka era. It 
should however be noted that the names of ministers and cflicers 
which the plate contains give it an air of genuineness. Whether 
the plate is or is not genuine, it is probably true that Jdikadev 
was a great independent sovereign ruling at Bhiimli. Though 
the names of the other kings of the dynasty, the duration of the 
Bhtimli kingdom, and the details of its history are unknown 
it may be noted that the dynasty is still represented by the 
Porbandar chiefs. Though at present Bhumli is deserted several 
ruined temples of about the eleventh century stand on its site. It 
is true no old inscriptions have been found ; it is not less true that 
no careful search has been made about Bhumli. 

Early in the tenth century a wave of invasion from Sindh seems 
to have spread over Kacch and Kathiavada. Among the invading 
tribes were the Jddejas of Kacch and the Chudasamas of Sorath, 
who like the Bhattis of Jesalmir call themselves of the Yaduvamsa 
stock. Doctor Bhagvanlal held that the Chudasamds were originally 
of the Abhira tribe, as their traditions attest connexion with the 
Abhiras and as the description of Graharipu one of their kings by 
Hemachandra in his Dvyasraya points to his being of some local 
tribe and not of any ancient Rajput lineage. Further in their 
bardic traditions as well as in popular stories the Chudasamas are 
still commonly called Ahera-rands. The position of Aberia in 
Ptolemy (a.d. 150) seems to show that in the second century the 
Ahirs were settled between Sindh and the Panjdb. Similarly it 
may be suggested that Jddeja is a cori'uption of Jaudheja which 
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in turn comes from Yandheya (the change of y to j being very 
common) who in Kshatrapa Inscriptions appear as close 
neighbours of the Ahirs. After the fall of the Valabhis (a.d. 775) 
the Yaudheyas seem to have established themselves in Kacch 
and the Ahirs settled and made conquests in Kdthiavada. On the 
decline of local rule brought about by these incursions and by 
the establishment of an Ahir or Chiidasama kingdom at Junagadh, 
the Jethvas seem to have abandoned Bhumli which is close to 
Junagadh and gone to Srinagar orKantelun near Porbandar which 
is considered to have been the seat of Jethva power before 
Porbandar. 

A copperplate found at Haddala on the road from Dholka to 
Dhandhuka dated a.d. 917 (Saka 8-39) shows that there reigned at 
Vadhwan a king named Dharanivaraha of the Chdpa dynasty/ 
who granted a village to one Mahesvarachdrya^ an apostle of the 
Amardaka Sdkha of Saivism. Dharanivaraha and his ancestors 
are described as feudatory kings, ruling by the grace of the feet 
of the great king of kings the great lord the illustrious 
Mahipdladeva. This Mahipala would seem to be some great king 
of K^thiavada reigning in a.d. 917 over the greater part of the 
province. Dr. Bhagvanlal had two coins of this king of about 
that time, one a copper coin the other a silver coin. The coins 
were found near Junagadh. The copper coin, about ten grains in 
weight, has one side obliterated bnt the other side shows clearly 
the words Rand, Sri Mahipala Deva. The silver coin, about fourteen 
grains in weight, has on the obverse a well-executed elephant and 
on the reverse the legend Edna S'li Mahipdla Deva. From the 
locality where the name Mahipdla appears both in coins and 
inscriptions, and from the fact that the more reliable Chudasamd 
lists contain similar names, it may be assumed as probable that 
Mahipdla was a powerful Chuddsarad ruler of Kathidvada in the 
early part of the tenth century. 

After the fall of Valabhi no other reliable record remains of 
any dynasty ruling over the greater part of Gujarat. The most 
trustworthy and historical information is in connection with the 
Chdvadas of Anahilapura. Even for the Chdvadds nothing is 
available but scant references recorded by Jain authors in their 
histories of the Solahkis and Vdghelds. 

[The modern traditions of the Chuddsamd clan trace their origin 
to the y ddava race and more immediately to the Samma tribe of 
IMagar Thatha in Sindh." The name of the family is said to have 
been derived from Chuddchandra the first ruler of Vanthali 


' The inscription calls Ch4pa the founder of the dynasty. The name is old. A 
Vydghrardja of the ChdpaVams^a is mentioned by the astronomer Brahmagupta 
as reigning in Saha 550 (a.d €2s) when he wrote his book called Brahma-Gnpta 
SiddhiSnta. The entry runs “In the reign of Sri_Vyaghramukha of the Srt Chdpa 
dynasty, five hundred and fifty years after the Saka king having elapsed.” Jon*. 
B. B. K. A. Soc. Till. 27. For Dharanivara’s grant see Ind. Ant. XII. 190flF 
‘ Elliot’s History, I. 266. 
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(Kdthidwd,r Gazetteer, 489). Traces of a different tradition are to 
be found in the Tahfat-ul-KirSm (Elliot, I. 337) which gives a list 
of Chudasamma^s ancestors from Nnh (Noah), including not only 
Krishna the Yadava but also Rama of the solar line. In this 
pedigree the Musalman element is later than the others: but 
the attempt to combine the solar and lunar lines is a sure sign 
that the Samma clan was not of Hindu origin, and that it came 
under Hindu influence fairly late though before Sindh became a 
Musalman province. This being admitted it follows that the 
Sammas were one of the numerous tribes that entered India 
during the existence of the Turkish empire in Transoxiana (a.d. 
560 -c. 750). In this connection it is noteworthy that some of the 
Jdms bore such Turkish names as Tamachi, Tughlik, and Sanjar. 

The migration of the Sammas to Kacch is ascribed by the 
Tarikh-i-Tahiri (a.d. 1621) to the tyranny of the Siimra chiefs. 
The Sammas found Kacch in the possession of the Chdwaras, who 
treated them kindly, and whom they requited by seizing the fort of 
Giintrf by a stratagem similar to that which brought about the 
fall of Girnar. 

The date of the Ohudasamd settlement at Vanthall is usually 
fixed on traditional evidence, at about a.d. 875, but there is reason 
to think that this date is rather too early. In the first place it is 
worthy of notice that Chiidachandra, the traditional eponym of the 
family, is in the Tuhfat-ul-Kir5m made a son of Jadam (Yadava) 
and only a great-grandson of Krishna himself, a fact which suggests 
that, if not entirely mythical, he was at all events a very distant 
ancestor of Miilaraja’s opponent Grahari, and was not an actual 
ruler of Vanthali. As regards Grahari’s father Visvavaraha and 
his grandfather Mulardja, there is no reason to doubt that they 
were real persons, although it is very questionable whether the 
Chuddsamas were settled in Kathiavada in their time. In the 
first place, the Morbi grant of Jaikadeva shows that the Jethv4s 
had not been driven southwards before A.d. 907. Secondly 
Dharanivaraha’s Vadhvan grant proves that the Chapa family of 
Blnnmal were still supreme in Kathidviida in a.d. 914 : whereas 
the Tarikh-i-Tahiri’s account of the Chiiddsama conquest of Kacch 
implies that the Chawaras, who must be identified with the Chapas 
of Bhmmdl, were losing their power when the Chuddsamds captured 
Guntri, an event which must have preceded the settlement at 
Yanthali in Kathidvada. Beyond the fact that Mulardja Solahki 
transferred the capital to Anahilavada in a.d. 942, we know nothing 
of the events which led to the break-up of the Bhinmal empire. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that between a.d. 920 and 940 the 
Chapas gradually lost ground and the Chuddsamas were able first 
to conquer Sindh and then to settle in Kathiavada. — A. M. T. J.] 

[Kdthiavada contains three peculiar and associated classes of Hindus, 
the Mers, the Jethvas, and the Jhalds. The Mers and the Jethvas stand 
to each other in the relation of vassal and lord. The Jhalas are 
connected with the Jethvas by origin history and alliance. The bond 
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of union between the three classes is not only that they seem to be of 
foreign that is of non- Hindu origin, but whether or not they belong to 
the same swarm of northern invaders, that they all apparently entered 
Kdthiavdda either by land or sea through Sindh and Kacch. So far 
as record or tradition remains the Mers and Jethvds reached K^thia- 
vada in the latter half of the fifth century after Christ, and the Jhalds, 
and perhaps a second detachment of Mers and Jethvas, some three 
hundred years later.* The three tribes differ widely in numbers and in 
distribution. The ruling Jethvas area small group found solely in south- 
west Kdthiavada.^ The Jhalas, who are also known as Makvanas, are 
a much larger elan. They not only fill north-east Kathiavfida, but 
from Kdthidvdda, about A.n. 1500, spread to Eajputana and have 
there established a second Jhalavada,® where, in reward for their devo- 
tion to the Sesodia ja of Mewad in his struggles with the Emperor 
Akbar (a.d. 1 580- 16o0), the chief was given a daughter of the Udepnr 
family and raised to a high position among Rajputs.* The Mers are a 
numerous and widespread race. They seem to be the sixth to tenth 
century Medlis, Meds, Mands. or IMins of Baluchistan, South-Sindh, 
Kacch, and Kdthiavada.® Further they seem to be the Mers of Mevada 
or Medapatha in Eajputana® and of Mairvdda in Malava,^ and also 
to be the Musalmdn Meos and Minas of Northern India.® In Gujar^it 


* According to the Kithiiiwdr Gazetteer pages 110 and 278. the first wave reached 
abont A.n. 650 and the second about. 250 years later. Dr. Bhagr-mUl’s identification 
of the Mers with the Maitrakas would take back their arrival in Krtthiivfida from 
about A.D. 660 to about A.D. 450. The Mers were again formidable in Gnjar.it in the 
late ninth and early tenth centuries. In a.d. 867 (see above Bages 127 and 130) the 
Rdshtrakuta Dhruva II checked an inroad of a Mihira king with a powerful army , Again 
in A D. 914 the Eashtrakiita Indra in a moment uprooted the Mehr (Ditto). 

’ The Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, II. 69) notices that the si.xth division of Saimishtra which 
was almost impervious by reason of mountains rivers and woods, was (a.d. 1580) inhabit- 
ed by the tribe Cheetore that is Jetwa. 

‘ Of the JhAUs or Chalahs the Ain-i-AkbAri (Gladwin, II. 64) has; ChalAwarch (in 
north-east Kathiavada) formerly independent and inhabited bv the tribe of ChAlah. 

* Tod’s Annals of RAjasthan, II 113. 

‘Elliot and Dowson, I. 114 and 519-531. It is noted in the te.vt that to the Arab 
invaders of the eighth and ninth centuries the JleJhs of Hind were the chief people 
of K-thiaVada both in 8or.Uh in the south and in Mslia in tlie nortli. They were as 
famous by sea as by land. According to Beladuri (a.d. Reinand’s MCmoire 8ur 

I’lnde, 2:!4-235) the Meyds of SanrAshtra and Kacch were sailors w ho Hved on the sea 
and sent fleets to a distance. Ibn Khuialadba (A.D. 912) and Idri-i (A.D. 1 lliOl, probably 
from the exceilent AIdjaybAni (Keinaud’s Abulfeda, Ixiii. and Elliot, I. 70), have the 
form Hand. Elliot, I. 14. The form Hand survives in a musical’ mode popular ia 
Kajputana, which is also called Kajewari. The Hand is like the Central Asian Mus-ta- 
lad (K. 8. Faznllah Lntfallah.) 

‘ Indian Antiquary, VJ. 191. 7 RajputAna Gazetteer, I. 11. 

® Raj pit tAna Gazetteer, I. 66; Korth-West Rrovinee Gazetteer, HI. 265 ; Ibbetson’s 
PanjAh Census page 261, Some of these identifications are doubtful. Dr. BhaiigvAnUI 
in the text (21 Note 6 and 33) distinguishes between the Mevas or M edas whom he identifies 
as northern immigrants of about the first century b c. and tlie Mers. This view ia in 
agreement with the remark in the EajputAna Gazetteer, I. 66, that the Msrs liave been 
suspected to he a relic of the Indo-.Skythian Meds . Again Tod ( Ann.nls of Rajasthan I 9) 
derives Mevada from madhya (Sk.J middle, and the Mer of Mcrwafla from mern a hill 
In support of Tod’s view it is to be noted that the forts Baimer Jesalmer Komalmer and 
Ajmer, wbieh Pandit Bhagvanlal would derive from the personal naints „f Mer leaders are 
all either hill forts ot rocks (Annals, I. 1 1 . and Note t). It is on the other hand, to bo 
noted that no hiU forts out of this particular tract of cou-drv are l•all(■d Mers, and that 

f-nm’Knr.nTM “ ri' Probability as Modh might be derived 

from Koh and Mala hill, tieem to be tnbal not geographical 
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their strength is much greater than the 30,000 or 40,000 returned as 
Mers. One branch of the tribe is hidden under the name Koli ; another 
has disappeared below the covering of Islam4 

Formerly except the vague contention that the Medhas, Jhetvas, and 
Jhala-Makvanas were northerners of somewhat recent arrival little 
evidence was available either to fix the date of their appearance in 
Kathiavada or to determine to which of the many swarms of non- 
Hindu Northerners they belonged.® This point Dr. BhagvanlaFs 
remarks in the text go fm: to clear. The chief step is the identification 
of the Mers with the Maitrakas, the ruling power in Kathihvhda 
between the decline of the Guptas about a.d. 470 and the establishment 
of Valabhi rule about sixty years later. And further that they fought 
at the same time against the same Hindu rulers and that both are 
described as foreigners and northerners favours the identification of the 


* The tales cited in the E.is MtiU (I. 103) prove that most of the Kolis between 
Gnjar.it and KathiAvida are Mairs. That till the middle of the tenth century the 
south-east of KiithiAvdda was held by Medhs (Kdth. Gazetteer, 672) supports the ^iew that 
the Kolis, whom about a.d. 1190 (Tod’s Western India, I. 265) the Gohils drove out of the 
island of Piram, were Medhs, and this is in agreement with Idrisi (a.d. liSO Elliot, 1. 83) 
who calls both I’iram and the Medhs by the name Mand. Similarly some of the Koli 
clans of Kacch (Gazetteer, 70) seem to be descended from the Medhs. And according 
to Mr. Dalpatram Khakkar three subdivisions of Brahmo-Kshatris, of which the best 
known are the Mansura Mers and the I’ipalia Mers, maintain the surname Mair or Mer. 
(Cutch Gazetteer, 52 note 2.) Jlera or llehra is a common surname among t^indhi 
Baluchis., Many of the best Musalmdn captains and pilots from KdthiivAda, Kacch, 
and the Makrun coast still have Mer as a surname. Mehr is also a favourite name among 
both Khojdhs and Memans, the two special classes of Kdthhivdda converts to Islam. 
The Khojiths explain the name as meaning Meher Ali the friend of AH ; the Memans 
also explain Mer as Meher or friend. But as among Memans Mer is a common name for 
women as well as for men the word can hardly mean friend. The phrase Merbai or Lady 
Mer applied to Meman mothers seems to have its origin in the Bajpnt practice of calling 
the wife bv the name of her caste or tribe as Rlthianihai, Meranibai. In the case both 
of the Khojnhs and the Memans the name Mer seems to be the old tribal name continued 
because it yielded itself to the uses of Isl.im. Mehr, Mihr, and Mahar arc also used as 
titles of respect. The Khant Kolis of Girnar, apparently a mi.xtnre of the Maitrakas of 
the text and of a local hill tribe, still (Kathiawar Gazetteer, 142) honour their leaders 
with the name Mer explaining the title by the Gujarati mer the main bead in a rosary. 
Similarly in Mftlwa a Gurjjara title is Mihr (KajputAna (Gazetteer, I. SO) and in the Panj.ib 
Mhhar (Gazetteer of i’anjab, Gujrat, 50-61), And in Kacch the headman among the 
BharwAds, who according to some accounts are Gurjjar.is, is called Mir (Cutch Gazetteer, 
81). Similarly among the Kibiifis of Kacch the name of the holy she- camel is Mdta 
Mcri. (Ditto, 80. ) All those terms of respect are probably connected with Mihira, Sun. 

^ Compare Tod (Western India, 420) : Thongli enrolled among the thirty-six royal 
races we may assert the JethvAs have become Hindus only from locality and circum- 
stance. Of 'the Jhalas Tod saj’s (Kajasthan, 1. 113) : As the .Ihalas are neither Solar 
Lunar nor A gnikuia they must be strangers. Again (W'estern India, 414) : The JhMa Mak- 
vanAs are a branch of Hiinas. Of the name Makvana (KathiawAr Gazetteer, 111 ; Rhs 
Mali, I. 297) two explanations may be offered, either that the word comes from Mhk the 
dewy tracts in Central Kacch (Cutch Gazetteer, 75 note 2) where (K^thiiwAr Gazetteer, 
420) the Jhalas stopped when the Mers and .Jethv.a3 passed south, or that MakvAna repre- 
sents Mauna a Puranic name for the IKinas (\Vilson’.s Works. IV. 207). Tod’s and 
Wilford’s (Asiiitic Researches, IX. 287) suggestion that MakvAna is Mahdhnna is 
perhaps not phonetically possible. At the same time that the Makvanas are a compara- 
tively recent tribe of northerners is supported by the ascendancy in the fourteenth 
century in the Himalayas of MalcvAnis (Hodgson’s Essays, I. 397 ; Government of India 
■Selections XLVH. 54 and 119) %vho used the Indo-Skythiaii title Sah (Ditto). With the 
Nepal MakvAiiis may be compartM the Makpons or army-men the caste of the chief of 
fcltistAn or Little Tibet. Yigne's Kashmir, II. 25S, 132. 
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power of the Maitrakas with the North Indian empire of the 
Epthalites, Yethas, or "White Hunas.^ 

Though the sameness in name between the Mihiras and Mihirakula 
(a.d. 508-530), the great Indian champion of the White Hunas, may 
not imply sameness of tribe it points to a common sun-worship.® 

That the Mult4n sun-worship was introduced under Sassanian 
influence is supported by the fact (Wilson^s Ariana Antiqua, 357) that 
the figure of the sun on the fifth century Hindu sun coins is in the 
dress of a Persian king : that the priests who performed the W ulthn 
sun-worship were called Magas ; and by the details of the dress and 
ritual in the account of the introduction of sun-worship given in 
the Bhavishya Purana.^ That the Meyds or Mands had some share in 
its introduction is supported by the fact that the Purana names the 
third or Sudra class of the sun- worshippers Mandagas.* That the 
Meyds were associated with the Magas is shown by the mention of the 
Magas as Mihiragas.® The third class whom the Bhavishya Purana 
associates with the introduction of sun-worship are the Manas who 


* The evidence in support of the statement that the Maitrakas and Htinas fought at 
the same time against tlie same Hindu rulers is given in*the text. One of the most 
important passages bin thegr.mt of Dhruvasena 111. (Epig. Ind. I. 89 la.D. 653-4J) the 
reference to Bhatdrka tlie founder of Valahhi (a.d. 509 - 020) meeting in battle the 
matchless armies of the Maitrakas, 

^ Mr. Fleet (Epigraphia Indica, III. 327 and note 12) would identify Mihirakula’s 
tribe vrith the Maitrakas. More recent evidence shows that his and his father Xoromaita’s 
tribe was the J iuvlas. That the White Hti^s or other associated tribes were sun-wor- 
shippers appears from a reference in one of Mihirakula’s inscriptions (Corpus Inserip- 
tiorura Indicornm, HI. 161) to the building of a specially fine temple of the sun ; and 
from the fact that in Kashmir Mihirakula founded a city ‘llihirapura and a temple to 
Mihireshwar. (Darmsteter in Journal Asnatique, X. 70 : Fleet in Indian Antiquary, XV. 
242-252.) Miliirakula’s{A.D. 50S-530) sun-worship may liave bt'cn the continoauce of the 
Kushan (a.d. 50 - 150) worship of Mithro or Helios (Wilson’s Ariana Antiqua, 357). At the 
same time the fact that Miiurakula uses tlie more modern form Mihir makes it probable 
(Compare Kawliiison’s 8eventli Monarcliy, 264) that Miliiraknla’s sun-worship was more 
directly the result of the spread of sun-wor&hip in Central Asia under the fiercely propagan- 
dist Sassanians Varahan W or Behram Gor (a.d. -120 - 410), and his successors Izditard II 
(a.d. 4-10 - 457), and Ferozes (a.d.457 - 463). The extent to which ZoroastrUn influence 
lyrvadtd the White^Htinas is shown by the Persian name not only of Mihirakula hut of 
Kushnawaz (a.d. 470-490) the great emperor of the White Hunas the owrthrower of 
lero 2 k.*>. That tlii.-* Indian &un-worsliip, wliicli, ut latest, from the seventh to the tenth 
century made Multan so famous was not of local ori^du is shown hv the ab:,ence of 
reference to snn-worsiiip in MultAn in the accounts of Alexander the Gk'at. Its foreic-n 
ongin IS turther shown by the f.iet that in Uie time of Beruni (a.d. 1020 tiachau’a 
Edition, I. 119) the priests were c.illed Maghas and the image of the sun was clad in a 
northern dress falling to the ankles. It is remarkable .as illustrating the Hindu readiness 
to adopt priest ? of conquering tribes into the rank, of Brdhmans that the surname Magha 
surnves (Cutcli Gazetteer, o2 note 2) among Shrimali Brahmans. These Maghas are said 
^\*'’3a<’>'Kajput girls and to have become the Brahman Bhojaks of 
Dwhrka. E\en the Jlands who had baka wives, whosodescendants were named Mandaiias, 
ceremonies Keinaud’s Mdmoire Sur I’Inde, 393 

■ W ilson s tislmu Purana Preface xxxtx. in Keinaud’s Mdmoirc Sur I’Inde 391 
Details are given in lUon’s Works, X. .3sl - 3 S 5 . 

5 Memoire Sur I’Inde, o93 ; Wilson’s AVorks, X. 382. 

aaaJe ** cxplaiiicd lu the Bhavishya Purina as derived from their 

ance.stre6s a daiighter of the sage Kigu or Eijvahva of the race named Mihira (Remand’s 
Mdmoire Sur rinde, 393 : AVilson’s Wnrl-s V osoi tw “w ‘ -umiia ttiemana s 

fifth and sixth centuries are evidence, was helped by tfe .^pfead of Sa^aU'^nfllmcc 
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are given a place between the Magas and the Mands. The association 
of the Manas with the Mihii-as or Maitrakas suggests that Mana is 
Mauna a Purdnik name for the White Huiias.* Tliat the Multan sun 
idol of the sixth and seventh centuries was a Huna idol and Multan 
the capital of a H una dynasty seems in agreement with the paramount 
position of the Rais of Alor or Kori in the sixth century. Though 
their defeat by Yesodharmman of Mdlwa about a.d, 540 at the battle 
of Karur, sixty miles east of Multdn, may have ended Hiiiia supre- 
macy in north and north-west India it does not follow that authority 
at once forsook the Huiias. Their widespread and unchallenged 
dominion in North India, the absence of record of any reverse later than 
the Karm* defeat, the hopelessness of any attempt to pass out of India 
in the face of the combined Turk and Sassanian forces make it pro- 
bable that the Hunas and their associated tribes, adopting Hinduism 
and abandoning their claim to supremacy, settled in west and north- 
west India. This view finds support in the leading place which 
the Hunas and Hara-Hiinas, the Maitrakas or Mers, and the Grurj- 
jaras hold in the centuries that follow the overthi-ow of the White Huna 
empire. According to one rendering of Cosmas- (a.d. 525) the chief 
of Orrhotha or Sorath in common’ with several other coast rulers 
owed allegiance to Gollas, apparently, as is suggested at page 75 of 
the text, to Gulla or Mihirgulla the Indian Emperor of the White 
Hunas. These details support the view that the Maitrakas, Mihiras, 
or Mers who in Cosmas^ time were in power in Kathiavada, and to whose 
ascendancy during the seventh and eighth centuries both the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang (a.d. 612-640) and the Arab historians of 
Sindh bear witness, were a portion of the great White Hiina invasion 
(a.d. 480-530).* In the many recorded swarmings south from 
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into BaluchisUn Kaceli-Gandevl and other parts of western Sindh, through Sakastene 
the modern western Seistan near the lake Helnmnd. This Sakastene or land of the 
S'akas received its name from the settlement in it of one of the earlier waves of the 
Yuechi in the second or first century before Christ. The name explains the statement 
in the Bhavishya Parana that sun-worship was introduced by Magas into MultAn from 
Sakadvipa the land of the S'akas. In this connection it is interesting to note that 
Darmsteter (Zend -Avcsta, xxxiv.) holds that the Zend Avesta was probably com- 
pleted during the reign of ShAhpur II. (a.d. 309 - 379) : that (Ixxxix.) Zend was a 
language of eastern Persia an earlier form of Pashtu; and that (Ixxxiv.) western 
Seistan and the Helmund river was the holy land of the Avesta the birth-place of Zoro- 
aster and the scene of king Vishtasp^s triumphs. A memory of the spread of this 
western or Sassanian influence remains in the reference in the Mujmalu-T-Taw^rikh in 
Elliot, I. 107-100, to the fire temples established in Kandabil (Gaudevi) and Buddha 
(Mansura) by Mahra a general of Bahman that is of Varahran V. (a.d. 420-440). It 
seems probable that Mahra is Jlehr the family name or the title (Eawlinson’s Sassanian 
Monarchy, 224 note 4 and 312) of the great Mihran family of Persian nobles. The 
general in question may be the Mehr-Narses the minister of Varahran’s son and succes- 
sor Izdigerd II. (a.d. 440-457), who enforced Zoroastrianism in Armenia (Rawlinson, 
Ditto 305-308). Mehr’s success may be the origin of the Indian stories of Varahran’s 
visit to Malwi. It may further be, the explanation of the traces of fire temples and 
towers of silence noted by Pottinger (1810) in Baluchistdn (Travels, 126-127) about sixty 
miles west of Khelat. 

> Wilson’s Works, IX. 207. ^ Compare Priaulx’s Embassies, 222. 

^ The White Hhnas overran Bakhtria and the country of the Yuechi between a.d. 450 
and 460. About a hundred years later they were crashed between the advancing Turks 
and the Sassanian Chosroes I. or NaushirvAn (a.d. 537-590). Eawlinson’s Sassanian 
Monarchy, 420; Specht in Journal Asiatique (1883) Tom II. 349-350. The Hdnas 
supremacy in North India did not last beyond a.d. 530 or 540. The overthrow of their 
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Central Asia into Persia and India no feature is commoner than the 
leading of the conquered by certain families of the conquering tribe. 
Chinese authorities place it beyond doubt that when, towards the middle 
of the fifth century a.d., the IVhite Hunas crossed the Oxus they found 
in power a cognate tribe of northerners whose date of settlement on 
the Indian frontier was less than a century old. This preceding swarm 
was the Yuan-Yuan, Var-Var, or Av.lr, who, about the close of the 
fourth century (a.d. 380), had driven from Balkh southwards into the 
Kabul valley Kitolo the last ruler of the long established Yuetchi (b.c. 
50 - A.D. 380).^ It is known that in retreating before the Yuan- Yuan 
a division of the Baktrian Yuetchi, under the leadership of Kitolo’s 
son, under the name of the Kidaras or Little Yuetchi, established 
their power in Gandhara and Peshawar. ^ This Kidara invasion must 
have driven a certain share of the people of the Kabul valley to the 
east of the Indus. I he invasion of the White Hiiiias a century later, 
who were welcomed as allies by some of the Panjab chiefs,® would cause 
fresh movements among the frontier tribes. The welcome given to 
the Hiinas, and the show and dash which marked their century of 
ascendancy in India and Persia, make it probable that as leaders they 
conducted south as far as Kathiavada and Malava large bodies of the 
earlier northern settlers. To w:hieh of the waves of earlier northerners 
the Medhs belonged is doubtful.* The view held by Pandit BhagvJnlH 
that one branch of the Medhs entered India -in the first century before 
Christ among the tribes of which the great Yuechi were the chief is on 
the whole in agreement with General Cunningham’s argument that 
Jlcdus Hydaspes, Virgil’s phrase for the Jhelum, proves that the 
Medhs were then (b.c. 40) already settled on its banks.® 


supremacy perhaps dates from A.D 540 the battle of Karur about sixty miles east of 
Multan, their conqueror beino: Yasodharmnian of Malw.l the second of the three great 
Vikramadityas of Of the Hdnas’ position among Hindu castes Colonel Tod 

says: The H dims are one of the Skyths who have got a place among the thirty. six 
races of India, They probably came along with the K.'ithi, B41a, and MakvAna of 
Saur.tshtra, Tod’s Annals of Rajasthdn, I. 110. 

* Specht in .loumal Asmtbjue (1883), II. .348. 

- Specht in Journ.al Asiatique (1S83), II. ,349. 

Compare above Chapte- VII. page 73 note 3. 

* l)r BhagvAnlal (Te.xt, 33) traces one set of Aledh.s to the Alevas the tribe of Ysamo- 
tika the fathe-r of the Kshatr.apa Chashtaua (.\ d, 130). He hokls these Alevas entered 
India (21) with the Alalayas, P.Uliavas, and Abhir.is .about B.C. 150 (?) At the same 
time he seems to have considered those early Alevas different from the fifth and sixth 
century Alihiras and from the seventh and eighth century Medhs. 

= Arch. Report for 186:3-64, II. 62. In support of this Cunningham cites Ttolemy’s 
(a.Ij. 150) Euthy media that isSagala, sixty miles north-west of Labor, and the Media'of 
Peutinger’s Tables (.a.d. 400). This Euthjraedia is a corruption of the original Euthy- 
demia the name given to Vagala by Demetrios (B.c. 190) the great Gra!co. Haktrian in 
honour of his father Euthydemos (Compare Text page 16 and AIcCriiidle’s Ptolemy, 124). 
Of the cau-e of this change of name, wliich may he only a clerical error, two different 
explanations have been ottered. Tod (.An. of Kajn. I. 233) would make the new form 
Yuthi-media the Aliddle A’uchL Cunningham (Arch. Surv. Rep. II. 53) would attribute 
it to the southward migration towards Sindh about b,c, 50 of the Ruslrtn-presstd horde 
which under Aloas or Alogha came from Little Tibet and entered the Panjab either by 
way of Kashmir or down the Swilt valley. According to Gener.rl Cuunino-haiu (Ditto, 53) 
the followers of this Moas were Mandrueni called after the Alandrus river south of the 
Oxus. The two forms Aledh and Mand are due to the cerebral which explains the 
Minnagaras of Ptolemy and the Peripins; Masudi’s (a.d. 915) Mind and Ibn Khurdad- 
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Dr. Bhagvanl4Vs view that the Jethv4s are Medhs ennobled by long 
overlordship is somewhat doubtfully shared by Colonel Watson^ and is 
not inconsistent with Tod^s opinions.*® Still though the Hindu ruler- 
worship, which, as in the case of the Mardtha Siv4ji, explains the raising 
to the twice-bom of leaders of successful early and foreign tribes makes 
it possible that the Jethvas were originally Mers, it seems on the whole 
probable that the Jethv4s^ claim to an origin distinct from the Mers 
is well founded. The evidence recorded by Colonel Tod and the name 
Jethva led the late Dr. John Wilson to trace the Jethvas to the 
Jdts or Jits.® According to the bards the name of the Kathiavada 
tribe Jethva is derived from Jetha No. 85 or No. 95 of the Porbandar 
list, who was probably so called because he was bom under 
the Jyeshtha constellation.* The common practice of explaining a 
tribal name by inventing some name-giving chief deprives this derivation 
of most of its probability.® In the present case it may further be 
noticed that the name Jethi is borne by two of the chiefs earlier 
than the Jetha referred to.® In the absence of any satisfactory ex- 
planation the name Jethva suggests an origin in Tetha the shortened 
Chinese form of Ye-ta-i-li-to or EphthaUte the name of the ruling 
class of the White Hiinas.^ It is trae that so good an authority as 
Specht® holds that the shortened form Yetha is peculiar to the Chinese 
and was never in use. But the form Tetal or Haital, adopted by 


bha’s (died A.n. 912) and Idrisi’s (perhaps from Aldjayhdni) Mand (Elliot, 1. 14 and 79, 
Reinaud’s Abulfeda, Ixiii.) j the present associated Mers and Mins in Bajpntina (Ditto, 
53) ; and perhaps the Musalman Meos and Minas of the PanjAb (Ibbetson’s Census, 
261). 

* The JethvSs are closely allied to the Medhs (KAth. Gaz. 138) ; they entered K4thi4- 
vada along with the Medhs (Ditto, 278). 

^ The passages are somewhat contradictory. Tod (Western India, 413) says : JethvAs 
marry with K4this, Ahirs, and Mers. In the KathiAwAr Gazetteer (page 110) Colonel 
Barton seems to admit the Jethv4s’ claim to be of distinct origin from the Mers. In 
another passage he says (page 188) : Tlie Mers claim to be Jethvas : this the JethvSs 
deny. So also Colonel Watson in one passage (page 621) seems to favour a distinct origin 
while in another (page 279) he says : It seems probable the JethvAs are merely the ruling 
family EAjkula of the Mers and that they are all of one tribe. Two points seem 
clear. The Jethvls are admitted to rank among KithiAvida Rajputs and they formerly 
married with the Mers. The further question whether the Jethvls were originally of a 
distinct and higher tribe remains undetermined. 

’ Bombay Administration Report for 1873. Colonel Tod made the same suggestion : 
Western India, 256. Compare Pottinger’s (Travels in Baluchistan, 81) identification of 
the .lethsof Kacch-Gandevi north of Khelat with Jtits or Jits. 

^ T(xl’s Western India, 413. 

* Compare Buhler in Epigraphia Indica, I. 294. Like the Chilukyas and other tribes 
the Jethviis trace the name Jethva to a name-giving chief. Of the Jethvas Tod 
says (Annals of Rajasthdn, I. 114) : The Jethvds have all the appearance of Skythian 
descent. As they make no pretension to belong to any' of the old Indian races they may 
be a branch of Skythians. In his Western India (page 412), though confused by his iden- 
tification of Bankha-dwira with Sakotra instead of with Bet-Dwdrka (compare K4th. Gaz. 
619), Tod still holds to a northern origin of the Jethvfc. 

*Nos. 6 and 82 of Colonel Watson’s List, KithiiwAr Gazetteer, 621. The Pandit’s 
evidence in the text ascribes to the somewhat doubtful Jaikadeva a date of a.d. 738 
(Vikram 794) ; to Jdchikadeva a date of about A.D. 904 (Gupta 585) ; and tothe Gumli 
ruins a probable eleventh century. Tod (Western India, 417) traces the JethvAs further 
back putting the founding of Ghumli or Bhumli at about A.n.692 (S.749) the date of a 
settlement between the Tuars of Delhi and the JethvAs (Ditto, 411). Col. Watson (K4th. 
Gaz. 278) gives either A.p. 650 or a.d. 900. 

' The form Yetha is used by the Chinese pilgrim Sung-yun A.D. 519. Beal’s Buddhist 
Records, I. xc. * Journal Asiatique (1883), II. 319. 

B 1.397—19 
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Armenian Musalmdn and Byzantine historians/ makes probable an 
Indian Yethai or Jethal if not a Yetha or Jetha. Nor does there seem 
any reason why Yetha the Chinese fonn of the word should not be more 
likely to be adopted in India than the western and otherwise less 
correct form Tetal or Haithal. In any case the irregular change 
from a correct Yethai to an incorrect Yetha cannot be considered of 
much importance, if, as seems likely, the change was made in order to 
give the word an Indian meaning.® The r in Jethva would come to 
be added when the origin from a chief named Jetha was accepted. 

Another name for the White Hiinas, or for a section of the White 
Hiina swarm, is preserved by Cosmas® in the form Jnvia. This form, 
if it is not a misreading for Ounia or H 6 na, suggests Jduvlathe recently 
identified name of the tribe ennobled in India by the great Toramana 
(a.d. 450 - 500) and his son Mihirakula (a.d. 500 - 540), and of which a 
trace seems to remain in the Jfiwla and Jhfiwla divisions of Panjdb 
Gujjars.® This Jauvla, under such a fire baptism as would admit 
the holders of the name among Hindus, might be turned into Jvfila 
flaming and Jvala be shortened to Jhala. That Jhala was formerly 
punningly connected with flame is shewn by a line from the bard Chand, 
‘ The lord of the Ranas the powerful Jhala like a flaming fire.'® That 
the Kathiavada hai-ds were either puzzled by the name Jhfila or were 
Unwilling to admit its foreign origin is shewn by the story 
preserved in the Rds Mala,® that the tribe got the name because the 
children of Hirpdl Makvfina, about to be crushed by an elephant, 
were snatched away jhala by their witch-mother. It has been 
noticed in the text that the break in Gujarat Bistory between a.d. 
480 and 520, agreeing with the term of Hiina supremacy in North 
India, seems to imply a similar supremacy in Gujarat. The facts that 
up to the twelfth century Btinas held a leading place in Gujai'at 
chronicles,^ and that while in Eajputana and other parts of Norfliem 
India the traces of Huns are feirly widespread in Gujarat they have 
almost if not altogether disappeared, support the view that the Huiia 
strain in Kathiavfida is hid under the names Mera, Jethva aiid 
Jhala.® ’ 


•Journal Asiatique (188.3), II. .314. 

^ ComiJare for the chief’s name Jetha, Colonel Watson Kiith. Gaz. 622 in the jyeshtha 
Ifakshatra. 

^Friaulx’s Embassies, 220 j Migne’s Patrologi® Cnrsus Vol. 88 page 98. 

Census of 1S91. HI 116. A reference to the Jhauvlasis given above page 75 note 4 
General Cunningham (Ninth Oriental Congress, I. 228 - 244) traces the tribe of Jhauvla 
ruling in Sindh, Zabulistau or Ghazni, and Makran from the sixth to the eighth and 
ninth centuries. 

^ Tod’s Western India, 194 Note J. Tod adds : Chand abounds in such jeu-de-mot on 
the names of tribes, 

®Rds Ma14, I. 302 : Kdthhiwdr Gazetteer, 111. ' Tod’s Annals of Rajasthin, I. Ill 

® Among references to HuBas may be noted : In the VAyn PurAna (Sachau’s Alberuni 
I. 300) in the west between KarnaprAvarna and Darva ; in the Vishnu PurAna HunAa 
between the Saiudhavas and the SalvAs(Wilson ’3 Works, VII. 133 and 134 Note +) ■ in the 
eighth century Ungutsi lord of the Hunas who helped Chitor (Tod’s Annals, II. 457 ) . in 
the Khichi bard Mogji, traditions of many powerful Hiina kings in India (Tod’s Annals 
1. 11 1 Note t) among them the Hnna chief of Barolli (Ditto, II. 705) ; and KAia Huua of 
the Pram-tra race who was lord of the PathAr or platean of Central India (Ditto II 457 ) 
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In the Middle Ages the Hunae were considered Kshatriyas and Kshatviyas married Hiina 
wives (Wilson’s Works, VIL 134 Note t)- Of existing traces in the PanjSb may be noted 
Hon and Hona Bdjpnts and Gujjars, Hona Jats, Hon Labanas, Hon Lohars, Horn 
Malis, Hon Mochis, Huna Barbers, and Hann Babaris (Panjab Census. 1891. III. pages 
116, 139, 227, 233, 246, 265, 276, 305, 315). The only traces Colonel Tod succeeded in 
finding in GujaraCt were a few Huna huts at a village opposite Umetha on the gulf of 
Cambay, a second small colony near Somanatha, and a few houses at Trisauli five miles 
from Baroda, (Western India, 247, 323.) ^ce 1325 these traces have disappeared. 
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The Meb.s, 
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PART II. 


THE KINGDOM OF ANAHILAVADA. 

■ m 

A.D. 720-1300. 


CHArTER I. 

THE CHAVADAS 

(A.D. 720-956.) 


The history embodied in the preceding chapters is moi’e or less 
fragmentary, pieced together from coins, stone and copperplate 
inscriptions, local traditions, and other similar sources. A history based 
on such materials alone must of necessity be imperfect, leaving blanks 
which it may be hoped fresh details will gradually fill. 

The rise of- the Aiiahilavdda kingdom (a.d. 720) marks a^np"* period 
of Gujardt history regarding which materials are available from 
formal historical writings.* Though this section of Gujarat history 
begins with the establishment of Aiiahilavada by the Chivad^s (a.d. 
720 -956) the details for the earlier portions are very imperfect being 
written during the time of the Chalukya or Solahki (a.d. 957 - 124.2) 
successors of the Chavadtis. The chief sources of information regard- 
ing the earlier period of Chavadd rule are the opening chapters of 
the Prabandhachintdmani, Vicharari-eni, Sukritasankiriana, and 
Ratnamdla.^ 

Before the establishment of Aiiahilavada a small Chavada chiefship 
centred at Panchasar, now a fair-sized village in Vadhiar between 
Gujarat and Kacch.® The existence of a Chdvadd chiefship at Panchd- 
sar is proved by the Navsari grant dated Samvat 490 (a.d. 788-89) 
of the Gujarat Chalukya king Pulikesi Janas'raya. This grant in 
recording the triumphant progress of an army of Tajikas or Arabs 


Chapter I. 

The Chavadas, 
A.D, 720 -956. 


Pafichilaar, 
A.D. 788. 


* The following manuscript histories have been used in preparing Part II. Hema- 
ohandra’s Dvyas’rayakdvj-a, Merutunga's PrabhandhachintAmani, Merutuiiga's 
Vichdras'rcni, Jinaprabhasuri’s Tirthakalpa, JinamandanopSdhyiya’s Kumdrapila- 
prabandha, Krishna-rishi’s Kumllrapilacharita, Krishnabhatta’s Ratnamili, Some^vara’s 
Eirtikanmudf, Arisiuha’s Sukritasanklrtana, RijaS'ekhara’s Chaturvintfatiprabaudha, 
Vastup41acharita, and published and unpublished inscriptions from Gujardt and 
Kdthiavdda. 

" The Prabhandhaehintdmani is a short historical compilation ; the VicMrasretii, 
though a mere list of kings, is more reliable ; the RatnamaU is a poetic history with 
good descriptions and many fables taken from the Prabandhachlntamani j the Sukrita- 
sankirtana is a short work largely horrowcil from the VichariUreni. 

^ This is apparently Vriddhi Ahcira or the Vriddhi CoUcctorate,. probably called after 
'Ome village or town of that name. 
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Jaya^ethara, 
A.ii. 606. 


from Sindh to Navsari and mentioning the kingdoms “ aflBicted ” by the 
Arabs, names the Chdvotakas next after the kings of Kacch and 
Saurashtra. These Chdvotakas can be no other than the Chavad^ 
of PaSehasar on the borders of Kacch. The Clidvadas of PaSchasar do 
not appear to have been important rulers. At the most they seem 
to have held Vadhidr and part of the north coast of Kathiavada. 
Whatever be the origin of the name Chavadd, which was afterwards 
Sanskritised into the highsounding Chapotkata or Strongbow, it does 
not seem to be the name of any great dynasty. The name very 
closely resembles the Gujarati Chor (Prakrit Chautd or Chora^d) 
meaning thieves or robbers ; and Javada, which is a further corruption 
of Chdvada, is the word now in nse in those parts for a thief or robber. 
Except the mention of the Chavotakas in the Navsdri copperplate we 
do not find the Chavadas noticed in any known cotemporary Gujarat 
copperplates. For this reason it seems fair to regard them as unim- 
portant rulers over a territory extending from Panchdsai’ to Anahila- 
vdcla. 

The author of the Ratnamdld (c. 1230 a. r>.) says that in a.d. 696 
(S. 752) Jayas'ekhaia the Chava^ king of Panchdsar was attacked by 
the Chaulukya king Bhuvada of Kalydnakataka in Kanydkuhja or 
Kanoj and slain by Bhuvada in battle. Before his death Jayaseliara, 
finding his affaii's hopeless, sent his, pregnant wife Rupasundari to the 
forest in charge of her brother Smnpala, one of his chief warriors. 
After Ja}aseV;.r''"^S d'^th- Rupasundari gave biidh to a son named 
Vanardja who became the illustrious founder of Anahilavdda. It is 
hard to say how much truth underlies this tradition. In the seventh 
century not Chaulukya but Pdla kings flourished in Kanoj. No place 
of importance called Kalydnakataka is recorded in the Kanoj territory. 
And though there was a southern Chdlukya kingdom with its capital at 
Kalydn, its establishment at Kalyan was about the middle of the 
eleventh not in the seventh century. Further the known Dakhan 
Chdlukya lists contain no king named Bhuvada, unless he be the great 
Chdlukya king Vijayaditya (a.d. 696 - 733) also called Bhuvanasraya, 
who warred in the north and was there imprisoned but made his 
escape. The inference is that the author of the Ratnamdld, knowing 
the Solankis originally belonged to a city called Kalyan, and knowing 
that a Chdlukya king named Bhuvada had defeated the Chavadas may 
have called Bhuvada king of Kalyankataka and identified Kalydn- 
kataka with a country so well known to Purdnik fame as Kanya- 
kubja. This view is supported by the absence in the Prabandha- 
ehiutamaiii and other old records of any mention of an invasion from 
Kanoj. It is possible that in a.d. 696 some king Bhuvada of the Gujarat 
Chalukyas, of whom at this time branches were ruling as far north 
as Kaira,^ invaded the Chavadas under Jayas’ekhara. Since traces 
of a Chavofaka kingdom remain, at least as late as A.d. 720, it 
seems probable that the destruction of Panchdsar was caused not by 
Bhuvada in a.d. 696, but in the Arab raid mentioned above whose date 
falls about a.d. 720.- About a.d. 720 may therefore be taken as the date 


* Sec above page 108. 


" See above page 10 9. 
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o£ the birth ofVanaraja. Meratunga the author of the Prabandha- 
chintamani tells how Rupasundari was living in the forest swinging 
her son in a hammock, when a Jain priest named S^ilagnnasuri noticing 
as he passed royal marks on the boy bought him from his mother. 
The story adds that a nun named Viramati brought up the boy whom 
the scidhu called Vanaraja or the forest king. When eight years old, 
the priest employed Vanarhja to protect his place of worship from rats. 
The boy’s skill in shooting rats convinced the priest he was not fit to 
be a sddhu but was worthy of a kingdom. He therefore returned the 
boy to his mother. These details seem invented by the Jains in their 
own honom-. No mention of any such story occurs in the Ratnamala.^ 
In the forests where Vanar^ija passed his youth lived his maternal uncle 
Surapdla, one of Jayas'ekhara’s generals, who, after his sovereign’s defeat 
and death, had become an outlaw. Vanardja grew up under Surapala’s 
charge. The Prabandhachintdmani records the following story of the 
origin of Vanardja’s wealth. A Kanydkubja king married Maha- 
uaka the daughter of a Gujardt king. To receive the proceeds of 
the marriage cess which the Gujarat king had levied from his subjects, 
a deputation or panchkida came from Kanyaknbja to Gujarat. The 
deputation made Vanaraja their leader ot sellabhrit to realize the 
proceeds of the cess. In six months Vanaraja collected 24 lakhs of 
Pdruttha drammns~ and 4000 horse, which the deputation took and 
started for Kanyaknbja. Vanardja waylaid and killed them, secured 
the money and horses, and remained in hiding for a year. With the 
wealth thus acquired Vanaraja enrolled an army and established his 
power assuming the title of king. He fixed the site of a capital 
which afterwards rose to be the great city of Anahilapura. The story 
of the choice of the site is the usual story of a hunted hare turning on 
the hounds showing the place to be the special nurse of strength and 
courage. Vanaraja is said to have ask^ a Bharvdd or bhepherd 
named Anahila son of SdkhadA to show him the best site. Auahila 
agreed on condition that the city should be called by his name. Ana- 
hila accordingly showed Vanaraja the place where a hare had attacked 
and chased a dog. Though much in this tradition is fabulous the city 
may have been called after some local chief since it was popularly 
known as A nahilavada (Sk. Anahila vata) that is the place of Anahila. 
In the Prabandhachintamani Merntunga gives a.d. 746 (S. 802) as 
the date of the installation of Vanardja, while in his Vicharas'reni the 
same author gives a.d. 765 (S. 821 Vaisakha Sukla 2) as the date of 
the foundation of the city. The discrepancy may be explained by 
taking a.d. 74G (S. 802) to refer to the date of Vanardja’s getting 
money enough to fix the site of his capital, and a.d. 765 ^S. 821) to 
refer to the date of his installation in the completed Anahilavada. Local 
tradition connects the date A.d. 746 (S. 802) with an image of 
Ganpati which is said to be as old as the establishment of the city and 


Chapter I. 

The ChavadA.s, 
a.d. 720-9.56. 


Vanarija, 
A.d. 720-780 (?). 


Founding of 
Anahilayida, 
A.d. 746-765. 


• In the Satyapurakalpa of his Tirthdhalpa, Jinaprabhasiiri tells an almost identical 
story of another king. 

’ This name often recurs in Jain works. These would seem to he Eshatrapa coins as 
Gadhaiya coins are simply called drammat. 
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to bear the date 802. But as the letters o£ the inscription on the 
image can be made out by ordinary readers they cannot have been 
inscribed at nearly so early a date as 802. a.d. 765 (S. 821), the 
year given in the Vicharasreni, seems the more probable date for the 
installation as the Prabandhachintamaui says that Vanaraja got 
himself installed at Anahilapura when he was about fifty. This 
accords with the date fixed on other grounds. Placing Vanaraja^s 
birth at about a.d. 720 would make him 44 in a.d. 76.5 (S. 821) the 
date at which according to the Vieh^rasreni he was formally installed 
as sovereign of Anahilavada. Merutuyga in both liis works gives the 
length of Vanara ja’s life at 109 and of his reign at sixty years. The 
figure 60 seems to mark the length of his life and not of his reign. So 
long a reign as sixty years is barely possible for a sovereign who succeed- 
ed late in life, and the 109 years of his life can hardly be correct. 
Taking Vanar^ja’s age at 45 when he was installed in a.d. 765 
(S. 821) and allowing fifteen years more to complete the sixty years 
A.D. 780 (S. 836) would be the closing year of his reign. 

The Prabandhaebintamani narrates how generously Vanardja 
rewarded those who had helped him^in his adversity. His installation 
was perfomed by a woman named Srf Devi of Kakara village whom 
in fulfilment of an early promise Vanar^ja had taken to be his sister.® 
The story regarding the promise is that once when Yanardja had gone 
with his uncle on a thieving expedition to Kdkara village and had 
broken into the house of a merchant he by mistake dipped his hand 
into a pot of curds. As to touch curds is the same as to dine at a house 
as a guest, Vanaraja left the house without taking anything from it.® 
Hearing what had happened the merchant’s sister invited Vanaraja 
as a brother to dinner and gave him clothes. In return Vanaraja 
promised if he ever regained his father’s kingdom he should receive 
his installation as king at her hands.* Vanaraja chose as minister a 
Bania named Jamba. The story is that wliile V'anar^ ja was looting 
with two others he came across a merchant Jamba who had five 
arrows. Seeing only three enemies, Jamba broke and threw aw-ay two 
of the arrows, shouting ‘ One for each of you.^ V anara ja admiring his 
coolness persuaded Jamba to join his band and found him so useful that 
he piomised to make him minister. From the absence of any reference 
to him in these and similar tales it is probable that his uncle Surapfila 
died tefore the installing of Vanaraja. Vanaraja is said to have built at 
Anahilvadaa Jain temple of Panchasara Pdrasnath so called because the 
image was brought from the old settlement of Panehdsar. Mention of 
this temple continues during the Solankiand Vdghela times. 

Vanaraja is said to have placed a bowing image of himself facing the 
image of Pdrasndth. The figure of Vanaraja is still shown at Sidhpur 


*The text is ‘ Panehfc'ataTarshadcsyah.” 

* Probably Kakrej famous for its bullocks. 

■ thieves refraining from plundering houses where 

laid their hands on salt or millet are common. 

■* Thc making of the installation mark on the forehead is the 
sister who gives a blessing and receives a present of villages. 


they have accidentally 
privilege of the king’s 
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and a woodcut of it is given by the late Mr. Forbes in his Has Mala. It is 
clearly the figure of a king with the umbrella of state and a nimbus round 
the head and in the ears the long ornaments called kundalas noticed by 
Arab travellers as characteristic of the Balhara or Rfishtrakiita kings 
who were cotemporary with Vanaraja.* The king wears a long beard, 
a short waistcloth or dhoti, a waistband or Jrammarband, and a shoulder 
garment or uparna whose ends hang down the back. Besides the 
earrings he is adorned with bracelets armlets and anklets and a large 
ornament hangs across the chest from the left shoulder to the right hip. 
The right hand is held near the chest in the act of granting protection : 
and the left hand holds something which cannot be made out. By his 
side is the umbrella-bearer and five other attendants. The statue 
closely resembles the lifesize figure of a king of the Solanki period 
lying in the yard of a temple at Malia about twenty-four miles north 
of Soman^tha Patan. At tiomandtha Patan are similar but less rich 
cotemporary figmes of local officers of the Solankis. Another similar 
figure of which only the torso remains is the statue of Anraja the 
father of VastupAla in a niche in Vastupdla’s temple at Girnar. The 
details of this figure belong to the Solanki period. 

The fists of.Vanaraja’s successors vary so greatly in the names, in the 
order of succession, and in the lengths of reigns, that little trust can be 
placed in them. The first three agree in giving a duration of 196 years to 
the Chfivada dynasty after the accession of Vanaraja. The accession of 
the Solanki founder Mulardja is given in the Vichdrakreni at Samvat 
1017 and in the Prabandhaehintdmai.n at Samvat 998 corresponding 
with the original difference of nineteen years (S. 802 and 821) in the 
founding of the city. This shows that though the total duration of the 
dynasty was traditionally known to be 196 years the order of succession 
was not known and guesses were made as to the duration of the different 
reigns. Certain dates fixed by inscriptions or otherwise known to some 
compilers and not known to others caused many discrepancies in the 
various accounts. 

According to the calculations given above Vanaraja's reign lasted to 
about A.D. 780. Authorities agree that Vanardjawas succeeded by his 
son Yogardja. The length of Yogardja'’s reign is given as thirty-five 
years by the Prabandhachintdmani and the Ratnamald and as 
twenty-nine by the Vichdras'reni. That is according to the Prabandha- 
chintamani and Eatnamala his reign closes in a.d. 841 (S. 897) and 
according to the Vichdras'reni in a.d. 836 (S. 891). On the whole 
the Prabandhaehintamani date a.d. Slil (S. 897) seems the more 
probable. The author of the Vicharasreui may have mistaken the 7 of 
the manuscripts for a 1, the two figures in the manuscripts of that date 
being closely alike. If a.d. 780 is taken as the close of Vanardja^s reign 
and A.D. 806 as the beginning of Yogaraja's reign an interval of twenty- 
six years is left. This blank, which perhaps accounts for the 
improbably long reign and life assigned to VanarSja, may have been 
filled by the forgotten reign of a childless elder brother of Yogardja. 
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B 1397-20 


Elliot and Dowson, I. II. 
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Of Yogardja the Prabandhachintdmani tells the following tale. 
Kshemaraja one of YogarAja’s three sons reported that several ships 
were storm-stayed at Prahhasa or Soman^tha. The ships had 10,000 
horses, many elephants, and millions of money and treasure. Kshema- 
rdja piayed that he might seize the treasure. Yogaraja forbad him. 
In spite of their father’s orders the sons seized the treasure and 
brought it to the king. Yogar^ija said nothing. And when the people 
asked him why he was silent he answered : To say I approve would 
be a sin j to say I do not approve would annoy you. Hitherto on 
account of an ancestor’s misdeeds we have been laughed at as a nation 
of thieves. Our name was improving and we were rising to the 
rank of true kings. This act of my sons has renewed the old stain. 
Yogardja would not be eomforted and mounted the funeral pyre. 

According to the PrabandhaehintSmani in A.D. 841 (S. 898) 
Yogardja was succeeded by his son Kshemardja. The Vieharas'reni 
says that Yogaraja was succeeded by Eatndditya who reigned three 
years, and he by Vairisimha who reigned eleven years. Then came 
Kshemardja who is mentioned as the son of Yogaraja and as coming 
to the throne in a.d. 849 (S. 905). The relationship of Yogaraja to 
Ratndditya and Vaiiisimha is not given. Probably both were sons of 
Yogardja as the Prabandhachintamani mentions that YogariSja had 
three sous. The duration of Kshemaraja’s reign is given as thirty- 
nine years. It is probable that the reigns of the three brothers lasted 
altogether for thiity-nine years, fourteen years for the two elder 
brothers and twenty-five years for Kshemardja the period mentioned 
by the Prabandhachintamanii. Accepting this chronology A.D. 880 
(S. 936) will be the date of the close of Kshemaraja’s reign. 

According to the Vieharas'reni and the Sukritasankirtana 
Kshemardja was succeeded by his son Chfimunda. Instead of 
Chimunda the Prabandhachintamani mentions Bhuyada perhaps 
another name of Ch4munda, as in the PrabandhachintJtmani the name 
Chamunda does not occur. The Prabandhachintamani notes that 
Bhuyada reigned twenty-nine years and built in Anahilavdda Patan 
the temple of Bhiiyadeshvar. The Vichdras'reni gives twenty-seven 
years as the length of Chamunda’s reign an insignificant difference of 
two years. This gives a.d. 908 (S. 964) as the close of Chdmunda’s 
reign according to the Vieharas'reni. 

After Bhuyada the Prabandhachintamani places Vairisimha and 
Ratnaditya assigning twenty-five and fifteen years as the reigns of 
each. The Vieharas'reni mentions as the successor of Chamunda his son 
Ghaghada who is called Rahada in the Sukritasankirtana'. Instead 
of Ghaghada the Prabandhachintamani gives Sdmantasimha or 
Lion Chieftain perhaps a title of Gh^ghada’s. The Vichdras'reni 
gives Ghaghada a reign of twenty-seven years and mentions as his 
successor an unnamed son who reigned nineteen years. The Sukrita- 
sankirtana gives the name of this son as Bhubhata. According to 
these calculations the close of Ghaghada’s reign would be A.D 936 
(Samvat 965 4-27 = 992). Adding nineteen years for Bhubhata’s 
reign brings the date of the end of the dynasty to a.d. 956 (Samvat 
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993 + 19 = 1012) that is five years earlier than S. 1017 the date 
given by the Vichdras'reni. Until some evidence to the contrary is 
shown Merutunga's date a.d, 961 (S. 821 + 196 = 1017) may be 
taken as correct. 

According to the above the Chavada geneal<^y stands as follows : 
Vanaraja, born a.d. 720 ; gncceeded A.D. 765 ; died A.D. 780t 

Interval of twenty-six years. 

Yogardja, A. d. 806 - 841. 


RatnAditya, Vairisimha. Kshemardja, 

A.D. 842. A.D. 845. A.D. 856. 

Ch4mui}da or Bhdyada (?), 

A.D. 881. 

Ghighada or R4ha^, 

A.D. 908. 

I 

Name Unknown, 

A.d. 937 - 961. 

[The period of Chdvadd, rule at Anahilavada is likely to remain 
obscure until the discovery of eotemporary inscriptions throws more 
light upon it than can be gathered from the confused and contradic- 
tory legends collected by the Solanki historians, none of whom are 
older than the twelfth century. For the present a few points only can 
Ite regarded as established ; 

(i) The Chdvad^s, Chdvotakas, or Chdpotkatas, are connected with 
the Chapas of Bhinmdl and of Vadhvan and are therefore of 
Gurjjara race. ^Compare Ind. Ant. XVII. 192.) 

(ii) They probably were never more than feudatories of the Bhinmdl 
kings. 

(iii) Though the legend places the fall of Panchdsar in A.n. 696 
and the foundation of Anahilavdda in A.D. 746, the grant of 
Pulakesi Jandsraya shows that a Ch^ivadd (Chdvotaka) kingdom 
existed in a.d. 728. 

As regards the chronology of the dynasty, the explanation of the 
long life of 110 years ascribed to Vanaraja may be that a grandson 
of the same name succeeded the founder of the family. The name of 
Chdmuiida has, as Dr. Biihler long ago pointed out, crept in through 
some error from the Solanki list. But when the same author in two 
different works gives such contradictory lists and dates as Merutunga 
does in his Prabandhachintamani and his Vicharas'reni, it is clearly 
useless to attempt to extract a consistent story from the chroniclers. — 
A. M. T. J.] 
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The next rulers are the Chaulukyas or Solahkis (a.d. 964-1242) 
whose conversion to Jainism has secured them careful record by Jain 
chroniclers. The earliest writer on the Solahkis, the learned Jain priest 
Hemachandra (a.d. 1089-1173), in his work called the Dvyasraya, 
has given a ^rly full and correct account of the djmasty up to 
Siddhaiaja (a.d. 1143). The work is said to have been begun by 
Hemachandra about A.D. 1160, and to have been finished and revised 
by another Jain monk named Abhayatilakagapi in a.d. 1255.^ The 
last chapter which is in Prakint deals solely with king Kumdrap^la. 
This work is a grammar rather than a chronicle, still, though it has little 
reference to dates, it is a good collection of tales and descriptions. For 
chronology the best guide is the Vicharas'reni which its author has 
taken pains to make the chief authority in dates. The Vicharas'reni 
was written by Merutunga about a.d. 1314, some time after he wrote 
the Prabandhachintamani. 

According to the Vicharasreni after the Ch4vadas, in a.d. 961 
(Vaishakh Suddha 1017), began the reign of Miilarkja the son of a 
daughter of the last Chavada ruler. The name Chaulukya is a San- 
skritised form, through an earlier form Chalukya, of the old names 
Chalkya, Chalikya, Chirikya, Chalukya of the great Dakhan dynasty 
(a.d. 552-973), made to harmonise with the Purdnik-looking story 
that the founder of the dynasty sprang from the palm or chuluha of 
Brahma. The form Chaulukya seems to have been confined to authors 
and writers. It was used by the gi-eat Dakhan poet Bilhana (c. 1050 
A.D.) and by the Anahilavdda chroniclers. In Gujardt the popular 
form of the word seems to have been Solaki or Solahki (a dialectic 
variant of Chalukya), a name till lately used by Gujai-dt bards. The 
sameness of name seems to show the Dakhan and Gujardt dynasties to 
be^ branches of one stock. No mateiials are available to trace the 
original seat of the family or to show when and whence they came to 
Gujardt. The balance of probability is, as Dr. Buhler holds that 
Mulardja’s ancestors came from the north." ’ 

The Sukritasankirtana says that the last Chdvada king Bhubhata was 
succeeded by his sister’s son Mularaja. Of the'family or country of 
Miilaraja s father no details are given. The Prabandhachintamapi calls 
Mularaja the sistei'’ s son of Sdmantasimha and gives the folio wingdetails. 
In A.D. 930 of the f^ily of Bhuiyada (who destroyed Jayatekhara) were 
three brothers Rdji, Bija, and Dandaka, who stopped at Anahilavdda 
m their way back from a pilgrimage to Somandtha in the guise of 
Kdrpatika or Kapdi beggars. The three brothers attended a cavalry 


» Ind. Ant. IV. 71-72 and VI. 180. 

2 lud. Ant. VI. ISOff. The sugf^estion may Ikj offered that the Kanvfikuhia whieh 

'Adh”* anrestoi-s. is Kariiakuhja, an old Line of JunA- 

gadh. Compare Burgess’ MthiiwAr and Kutcb, 156. ^ oi juna 
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parade held by king Sdmantasimha. An objection taken by R^ji to 
some of the cavalry movements pleased Samantasimha, who, taking 
him to be the scion of some noble family, gave him his sister Liladevi 
in marriage. LiMdevi died pregnant and the child, which was taJsen 
alive from its dead mother^s womb was called Mularaja, because the 
operation was performed when the Mdla constellation was in power. 
Mulard ja grew into an able and popular prince and helped to extend the 
kingdom of his maternal uncle. In a fit of intoxication Samantasimha 
ordered Mulardja to be placed on the throne. He afterwards cancelled 
the grant. But Mtilardja contended that a king once installed could 
not be degraded. He collected troops defeated and slew his uncle and 
succeeded to the throne in a.d. 942 (S. 998). The main facts of this 
tale, that Mulardja^s father was one Raji of the Chalukya family, that 
his mother was a Chavadi princess, and that he came to the Chavada 
throne by killing bis maternal imcle, appear to be true. That Mula- 
rdja's father’s name was Rjiji is proved by Dr. Biihleris copper- 
plate of Mularaja.* Merutuhga’s details that R^ji came in disguise 
to Auahilavada, took the fiincy of Samantasimha, and received his sister 
in marriage seem fictions in the style common in the bardic praises of 
Rajput princes. Dr. Buhleris copperplate further disproves the story 
as it calls Mularaja the son of the illustrious Raji, the great king of 
kings Maharajddhirdja, a title which would not be given to a wander- 
ing prince. R^iji appears to have been of almost eqnS rank with the 
CMva^^s. The Ratnamald calls Rdiji fifth in descent from Bhuvada, 
his four predecessors being Karnaditya, Chandrdditya, Somaditya, and 
Bhuvanaditya. But the Ratnamdld, list is on the face of it wrong, 
as it gives five instead of seven or eight kings to fill the space of over 
200 years between Jayasekhara and Mularaja. 

Most Jain chroniclers begin the history of Anahilavdda with Mulardja 
who with the Jains is the glory of the dynasty. After taking the 
small ChavadA kingdom Mularaja spread his power in all directions, 
overrunning KAthiavAda and Kacch on the west, and fighting Barappa 
of LAta or South GujarAt on the south, and Vigraharaja king of 
Ajmir on the north. The Ajmir kings were called Sapddalaksha. 
Why they were so called is not known. This much is certain that 
SapAdalaksha is the Sanskrit form of the modem Sewfilik. It would 
seem that the ChohAns, whom the GujarAt Jain chroniclers call SapA- 
dalakshiya, must have come to GujarAt from the Sewalik hills. After 
leaving the SewAlik hiUs the capital was at Ajmir, which is usually said to 
have been first fortified by the ChohAn king AjayapAla (a.d.1 174 -1177).* 
This story seems invented by the ChohAns. The name Ajmir appears 
to be derived from the Mehrs who were in power in these parts between 
the fifth and the eighth centuries. The Hammiramahakavya begins the 
ChohAn genealogy with VAsudeva (a.d. 780) and states that VAsudeva’s 
fourth successor AjayapAla established the hill fort of Ajmir. About this 
time (a.d.840) the ChohAns seem to have made settlements in the Ajmir 
country and to have harassed GujarAt. VigraharAja the tenth in suc- 
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pession from Vdsudeva is described as killing Mulardja and weakening the 
Gurijara country.^ The author of the Prabandhachint5mani gives the 
following details. The Sapddalaksha or Ajmir king entered GnjaiAt 
to attack Mulai‘5 ja and at the same time from the south Mnlardja's terri- 
tory was invaded by Bdrappa a general of king Tailapa of Teling5,na.* 
Unable to face both enemies Mhlaraja at his minister’s advice retired to 
Kanthadurga apparently Kanthkot in Cntch.® He remained there till 
the Navardtra or Nine-Night festival at the close of the rains when he 
expected the Sapdd^ksha king would have to return to Ajmir to 
worship the goddess Sakambhari when Bdrappa would be left alone. At 
the close of the rains the Sapddalaksha king fixed his camp near a place 
called Sakambhari and bringing the goddess Sdkambhari there held the 
Nine-Night festival. This device disappointed Mularaja. He sent for 
his sdmantas or nobles and gave them presents. He told them his plans 
and called on them to support him in attacking the Sapadalaksha king. 
Mulararja then mounted a female elephant with no attendant but the 
driver and in the evening came suddenly to the Ajmir camp. He dis- 
mounted and holding a drawn sword in his hand said to the doorkeeper 
‘ What is youi- king doing. Go and tell your lord that Mulardja waits 
at his door.’ While the attendant was on his way to give the 
message, Mularaja pushed him on one side and himself went into the 
presence. The doorkeeper called ‘ Here comes Miilaraja.’ Before he 
could be stopped Mfilar^ja forced his way in and took his seat on the 
throne. ^ The Ajmir king in consternation asked ‘Are you Mularaja? ’ 
Mularaja answered ‘ I would regard him as a brave king who would 
meet me face to face in battle. YHiile I was thinking no such brave 
enemy exists, you have arrived, I ask no better fortune than to fight 
wdth you. But as soon as yon are come, like a bee falling in at dinner 
time, Bdrappa the general of king Tailapa of Telingana has arrived to 
attack me. While I am punishing him you should keep quiet and not 
give me a side blow.’ The Ajmir king said, ‘ Though you are a king, 
you have come here alone like a foot soldier, not caring for your safety. 

I will be your ally for life.’ Mfilardja replied ‘Say not so.’ He 
refused the Rd ja’s invitation to dine, and leaving sword in hand mounted 
his elephant and with his nobles attacked the camp of Barappa. Barappa 
was killed and eighteen of bis elephants and 10,000 of his horses fell 
into Mulardja’s hands. While returning with the spoil Mnlardja 
received news that the Sapddalaksha king had fled. 


’ The ChohAns of Ajmir were also known as the rulers of Sdkambhari, the Siimhhar 
lake in ftajpnt4na on the borders of Jaipur and Jodhpur. The corrected edition of 
the Harsha inscription published by Prof. Kielhorn in Epigrapbia Indica H. liefiF. 
shows that their first historical king was Giivaka, who reigned some time in the first 
half of the ninth century (c. 820 a.d.) The Chohdns are still very numerous in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Sewilik hills, especially in the districts of AmbilA and Kamil. Com- 
pare Ibbetson’s Panjart) Census for 1881. 

^ It appears from the grant of ffaka 972 published by Mr. Dhruva in lud. Ant. XIL 
196 and from the Surat grant of Kirttirija dated S^aka 940, that this Birapa was the 
founder of a d^asty who raled Lita or South Gujarat as under-kings of the Dakhan 
Chilukyas until at least A. D. 1050. Birappa was, as his name shows, a Southerner from 
the Kinatese country, but his descendants spell the family name Chaulukya in the 
way as the dynasty of Anahilavida. ’’ 

’ Dr. Buhler (Ind. Ant. XII. 123) Bees a reference to this retirement in Mulariia’s 
grant of Samvat 1043, * 
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This story of the author of the Prahandhachintomani differs from 
that given by the author of the Hammirakdvya who describes 
Mularaja as defeated and slain. The truth seems to be that the Ajmir 
* Iring defeated Mularaja and on Mulardja’s submission did not press his 
advantage. In these circumstances Miilaraja^s victory over Bdrappa 
seems improbable. The Dvyas'raya devotes seventy-five verses (27 - 101) 
of its sixth chapter to the contest between Barappa and Mlilaraja. 
The details may be thus summarised. Once when Mfilarfija received 
presents from various Indian kings Dvdrappa* king of Latedes'a sent 
an ill-omened elephant. The marks being examined by royal officers 
and by prince Chdmunda, they decided the elephant would bring 
destruction on the king who kept him. The elephant was sent back 
in disgrace and Mdlardja and his son started with an army to attack 
Ld,tad,es a and avenge the insult. In his march Miilardja first came to 
the Svabhravati or Sdbarmati which formed the boundary of his 
kingdom, frightening the people. From the Sabarmati he advanced to 
the ancient ftiri ® where also the people became confused. The Ldta 
king prepared for fight, and was slain by Chdmunda in single combat. 
Mulardja advanced to Broach where Bdrappa who was assisted by the 
island longs opposed him. Chdmunda overcame them and slew Bdrappa. 
After this success Mulardja and Chamunda returned to Anahilapura.® 

The Dvyds^aya styles Bdrappa king of Ldtades'a ; the Prabandha- 
chintomani calls him a general of Tailapa king of Telingana ; the 
Sukritasanklrtana a general of the Kanyakubja king ; and the 
Kirtikaumudi* a general of the Lord of Ldta. 

Other evidence proves that at the time of Mulardja a Chaulukya 
king named Barappa did reign in Ldtades'a. The. Surat grant of 
Kirtirdja grandson of Barappa is dated a.d. 1018 (Saka 940). This, 
taking twenty years to a long, bring^ Bdrappa’s date to a.d. 978 
(Saka 900), a year which falls in the reign of Mulardja (a.d. 961 - 996; 
S. 1027-1053). The statement in the Prabandhachintamani that 
Bdrappa was a general of Tailapa seems correct. The southern form of 
the name Barappa supports the statement. And as Tailapa overthrew 
the Bashtrakutas in a.d. 972 (Saka 894) he might well place a general 
in military charge of Ldta» and allow him practical independence. 
This would explain why the Dvyds'raya calls Barappa king of L^tades'a 
and why the Kirtikaumudi calls him general of the Loid of 
lidta. 

One of Mulardja^s earliest wars was with Graharipu the Abhfra or 
Chuddsami ruler of Sorath. ® According to Mulai-dja’s bards, the cause 
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* Apparently a Sanskrit form of Bdrap;^ ’ Broach according to the commentator. 

® The Sukritasanklrtana mentions this defeat of Bdrappa who is said to be a 
general of the Kanydknbja or Kanoj king. The Frabandbachintdmani (Mulardja- 
prabandha) also mentions the invasion and slaughter of BArappa ; but there is no 
reference to it in the grant of Bdrappa’s descendant TrilochanapAla (Ind. Ant. XII. 
196ff.) ^ Canto II. Verse 3. 

“ As Mr. Forbes rightly observed Graharipu the Planet-seizer is a made-up title based 
on the resemblance of the planet-seizer’s name BAhu to BA the title of the 
ChndAsamAs of JunAgadh. The personal name of the chief is not given and the list of 
the JunAgadh ChudasainAs is too incomplete to allow of identihcaUw. 
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of war was Graharipu’s oppression of pilgrims to PrabMsa. Graha- 
ripu’s capital was Vamanasthali, the modem Vanthali nine miles west 
of Junagadh, and the fort of Dnrgapalli which Graharipu is said to . 
have established must be Junagachi itself which was not then a capital. 
Graharipu is described as a cow-eating Mlechha and a grievous tyrant. 
He is said to have had much influence over Lakha son of king Phula 
of Kacch and to have been helped by Turks and other Mlechhas, When 
Miilai’dja reached the Jambumali river, he was met by Graharipu and 
his army. With Graharipu was Laldid of Kacch, the king of Sindh 
probably a Sumra, Mewas Bhilas, and the sons of Graharipu's wife 
Nili who had been summoned from near the Bhadar river by a message 
in the Yavana language.* With Mlilardja were the kings of 
S'ildprastha,® of Mdnvar, of Kdsi, of Arbuda or Abu, and of S^rimkla or 
Bhinmdl. Mularaja had also his own younger brother Gangamah, 
his friend king Revatimitra, and Bhils. It is specially mentioned that 
in this expedition Mulardja received no help from the sons of his 
paternal uncles Blja and Dandaka. The fight ended in Graharipu 
being made prisoner by Mularaja, and in Ldkha being slain with a 
spear. After the victory Miilardja went to Prabhasa, worshipped the 
linga, and returned to Anahdavdda with his army and 1 08 elephants. 

According to the author of the Prabandhachint^mani Lakha met 
his death in a difEerent contest with Mulai-dja. L^khd who is described 
as the son of Phuladd and Kdmalata daughter of Kirttiraja a Parm4,r 
king, is said to have been invincible because he was under the protection 
of king Yas'ovarman of Malwa. He defeated Mularaja*s army eleven 
times. In a twelfth encounter Mfilardja besieged Lhkhd in Kapilakot, 
slew him in single combat, and trod on his flowing beard. Enraged at 
this insult to her dead son L^khd's mother called down on Mularaja’s 
descendants the curse of the spider poison that is of leprosy.® 

Mr. Forbes, apparently from bardic sources, states that on his wife's 
death Raji the father of Mulardja went to the temple of Vishnu at 
Dwarkd. On his return he visited the court of Lakha Phulani and 
espoused Lakha's sister Rayaji by whom he had a son named Rdkhdich. 
Tlus i^rriage proved the ruin of Rdji. In a dispute about precedence 
Lakha slew Rdji and many of his Rajput followers, his wife Rayaii 
becoming a Sati. Bija the uncle of Mulardja urged his nephew to 
avenge his father's death and Mularaja was further incited against 
Lakha because Lakha harboured Rdkhaich the younger son of Rdji at 
his court as a rival to Mularaja. ” 

According to the Dvydsraya, either from the rising power of his son 
or from repentance for his own rough acts, after Chamunda’s victory over 
Barappa Miilardja installed him as ruler and devoted himself to religion 
and chanty. According to the Prabandhachintamani Mularaja built 
in Anahilavdda a Jain temple named Mulavasatika. But as the Nandi 


The mention of her name and of the language in which she wrote » 
thing remaikable in the race and position of queen Nili ggest aome- 

; Terhaps Sithi in JhiUvAd. 

* The same account appears' in the KunarapSlacharita. 
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symbol on his copperplate shows that IVIularAja was a devoted Saivite, 
it is possible that this temple was built by some Jain guild or com- 
munity and named after the reigning ehief.^ Mulardja built a IMahd- 
deva temple called JMiilasvdmi in Auahilavada, and, in honour of 
Somanatha, he built the temple of Mules'vara at Mandali-nagara where 
he’ went at the bidding of the god.* He also built at Auahilavada a 
temple of Mahadeva called Tripurushaprasdda on a site to which the 
tradition attaches that seeing Mular^ja daily visiting the temple of 
Mulan^thadeva at Mandali, Somanatha Mahddeva being greatly 
pleased promised to bring the ocean to Anahilavdda. Somanatha 
came, and the ocean accompanying the god certain ponds became 
brackish. In honour of these salt pools Mulardja built the Tripurusha- 
prasdda. Looking for some one to place in charge of this temple, 
Mularaja heard of an ascetic named Kanthadi at Siddhapura on the 
banks of the Sarasvati who used to fast every other day and on the 
intervening day lived on five morsels of food. Mlilaraja offered this 
sage the charge of the temple. The sage declined saying ‘ Authority 
is the surest path to hell.’ Eventually VayajalMeva a disciple 
of the sage undertook the management on certain eonditions. JVIula- 
r^ja passed most of his days at the holy shrine of Siddhapura, the 
modem Sidhpur on the Sarasvati about fifteen miles north-east of 
Ayalulav^da. At Sidhpur lilulartija made many grants, to Brdhmans. 
Several branches of Gujardt Brahmans, Audichyas Srigaudas and 
Kanojias, trace their origin in Gujarat to an invitation from Mhlar^ ja 
to Siddhapura and the local Purdnas and Mahatmyas confirm the story. 
As the term Audichya means Northerner Mulardja may have invited 
Brdhmans from some such holy place as Kurulishetra which the 
Audichyas claim as their home. From Kanydkubja in the Madhyadesa 
between the Granges and the Yamund another equally holy place the 
Kanojias may have been invited. The Sri Glaudas appear to have come 
from Bengal and Tirhut. Gauda and Tirhut Brahmans are noted 
Tdntriks and Mantrasdstris a branch of learning for which both the 
people and the rulers of Gujarat have a great fondness. Grants of 
villages were made to these Brahmans. Sidhpur was given to the 
Audichyas, Simhapura or Sihor in Kdthidvdda to some other colony, 
and Stambhatirtha or Cambay to the Sri Gaudas. At Siddhapura 
Mularaja built the famous temple called the Rudramahdlaya or the 
great shi-ine of Rudra. According to tradition Mularaja did not 
complete the Rudramahalaya and Siddhardja finished it. In spite of 
this tradition it does not appear that Mularaja died leaving the great 
temple unfinished as a copperplate of a.d. 987 (S. 1043) records that 
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* Compare the Lakshmi'-VihAra Jain temple in Jesalmir bnilt by the Jain Sahgha 
and called after the reigning king Lakshmana. 

^ Dr. Btthler’s copperplate of MhlarAja records a grant to this temple, said to be of 
Mdlanithadeva in Mandali in the Vaidhi zilla, apparently the modem Mdndal near 
Fanchasar in the Vadhiir province near Jhinjhuvada. The grant is in Samvat 1043 
and is dated from AnahUapura though the actual gift was made at Sristhala or 
Sidhpur after bathing in the Sarasvati and worshipping the god of the Rudramahalaya. 
The grant is of the village of ICamhoika, the modem Kamboi near Modhera. Ind. 
Ant. VI. 192-193. The grant is said to have been written by a Kayastha named 
Ka&chana and ends with the words “ of the illustrious Mdlarija,” 

B 1.197—21 
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Mulardja made the grant after worshipping the god of the Rudra- 
mah^laya on the occasion of a solar eclipse on the fifteenth of the dark 
ha.1f of Mfigha. It would seem therefore that MularjSja built one large 
Rudramahdlaya which Siddharaja may have repaired or enlarg^. 
Mularfija is said while still in health to have mounted the funeral pile, 
an act which some writers trace to remorse and others to unknown 
political reasons. The Vicharas'reni gives the length of Mulaifija^s 
reign at tliirty-five years a.d. 961 - 996 (S. 1017 - 1052) ; the Prabandha- 
chintamani begins the reign at a.d. 942 (S. 998) and ends it at 
A.D. 997 (S. 1053) that is a length of fifty-five years.^ Of the two, 
thirty-five years seems the more probable, as, if the traditional accounts 
are correct, Miilarfija can scarcely have been a young man when he 
overthrew his uncle’s power. 

Of Mulai'aja’s son and successor Chfimunda no historical information 
is available. The author of the Prabandhachintamaui assigns him 
a reign of thii-teen yeai-s. The author of the Dvyfisraya says that he 
had three sons Vallabha Rfija, Durlabha Raja, and Nfiga Raja. 
According to one account Chamunda installed Yallabha in a.d. 1010 
(S. 1066) and went on pilgrimage to Benares. On his passage 
through Mfilwa Munja the Malwa king carried off Chdmunda’s 
umbrella and other marks of royalty.- Chamunda went on to Benares 
in the guise of a hermit. On his retuin he prayed his son to avenge 
the insult offered by the king of ’Mhlwa. Vallabha started with an 
army but died of small-pox. The author of the Piabandhachintamani 
gives C'hfimuuda a reign of six months, while the author of the Vichfira- 
sreni entirely drops his name and gives a reign of fourteen years to 
Vallabha made up of the thirteen years of Chamunda and the six 
months of Vallabha. This seems to be a mistake. It would seem 
more correct, as is done in several copperplate lists, to omit Vallabha, 
since he must have reigned jointly with his father and his name is 
not wanted for purposes of succession. The Vichfiras’reni and the 
Prabandhachintamaui agree in euding Vallabha’s reign in a.d. lOlO 
(S. 1066). The author of the Dvyasraya states that Chamunda 
greatly lamenting the death of Vallabha installed ^’aHabha’s younger 
brother Uurlabha, and himself retired to die at S'uklatirtha on the 
Narbada. 

Durlabha whom the Sukritasankirtana also calls Jagatjhampaka 
or World Guardian came to the throne in a.d. 1010 (S. lU66). The 
Prabandhaehintamani gives the length of his reign at eleven years 
and six months while the Vicharasreui makes it twelve years closina' 
it in A.D. 1022 (S. 1078). The author of the D\-vfis'raya says that 
along udth his brother Naga R6ja, Durlabha attended the Svayamvara 
or bridegroom-choosing of Durlabha Devi the sister of Mahendia the 


' The difference between 1052 and 1053 is probably only a few months. 

° The 6ght with Munja must have taken place about a.d. 1011 (S. 1067). Aa 
Clidmunda started just after installing V'allablm the teginning of the reign must be 
before a.d. 997 as Tailapa who fought with Muuja died in that vear. This is proved bv 
a manuscript dated a.d. 994 (S. 10.50) which gives the reigning king as Munja That 
Bhoj.a Munja’s successor was ruling in a.d. 1014 (S. 1070; makes it probable that 
Munja’s reign extended to A.p. 1011 (S. 1067). 
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Raja of Nadol in Mdrwdr. The kings of Ahga, Kdsi, Avanti^ Chedi, 
Kuru, Huna, Mathurd, Vindhya, and Andhra were also present.^ The 
princess chose Durlabha and Mahendra gave his younger sister 
Lakshml to Durlabha's brother Naga Rdja. The princess’ choice of 
Durlabha drew on him the enmity of certain of the other kings all of 
whom he defeated. The brothers then returned to Anahilavdda where 
Durlabha built a lake called Durlabhasarovara. The author of the 
Prabandhachintamapi says that Durlabha gave up the kingdom to 
his son (?) Bhima.^ He also states that Durlabha went on pilgrimage 
and was insulted on the way by Munja king of Malwa- This seems 
the same tale which the Dvyds'raya tells of Chdmunda. Since Munja 
cannot have been a cotemporary of Durlabha the Dvyas'raya’s account 
seems correct. 

Durlabha was succeeded by his nephew Bhima the son of Durlabha’s 
younger brother Ndga Raja. The author of the Dvyds'i-aya says that 
Durlabha wishing to retii'e from the world offered the kin^om to his 
nephew Bhima; that Bhima declined in favour of his father Naga 
Raja ; that Ndga Rdja refused ; that Durlabha and Naga Rdja persuad- 
ed Bhima to take the government ; and that after installing Bhima 
the two brothers died together. Such a voluntary double death sounds 
unlikely unless the result was due to the machinations of Bhima. 
The Prabandhachintdmaui gives Bhima a reign of fifty-two years 
from A.D. 1022 to 1074 (S. 1078-1130), while the VichAras'reni 
reduces his reign to forty-two years placing its close in a.d. 1064 
(S. 1120). Forty-two years would seem to be correct as another copy 
of the Pi-abandhachintamani has 42. 

Two copperplates of Bhima are available one dated a.d. 1030 
(S. 1086) eight or nine years after he came to the throne, the other 
from Kacch in a.d. 1037 (S. 1093). 

Bhima seems to have been more powerful than either of his 
predecessors. According to the Dvyas raya his two chief enemies were 
the kings of Sindh and of Chedi or Bundelkhand. He led a victorious 
expedition against Hammuka the king of Sindh, who had conquered 
the king of Sivasdna and another against Karna king of Chedi who 
paid tribute and submitted. The Prabandhachintamapi has a verse 
apparently an old verse interpolated, which says that on the Mdlwa 
king Bhoja’s death, while sacking Dharapuri, Karna took Bhima as 
his coadjutor, and that afterwards Bhima’s general Damara took Karna 
captive and won from him a gold mandapikd or canopy and images 
of Ganes'a and Nilakanthes'vaia Mahddeva. Bhima is said to have 
presented the canopy to Somandtha, 

When Bhima was engaged against the king of Sindh, Kulaehandra 
the general of the Mdlwa king Bhoja with all the Mdlwa feudatories, 
invaded Anahilavdda, sacked the city, and sowed shell-money at the 
gate where the time-marking gong was sounded. So great was the 


* This Svayamvara and the list of attendant and rival kings seem imaginary. The 
Nadol chiefship was not important enough to draw kings from the countries named. 

^ The text has son but Bhima was Durlabha’s nephew not his son. 
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loss that the ‘ sacking o£ Kulaehandra ’ has passed into a proverb. 
Kulachandi'a also took from Anahilavada an acknowledgment of victory 
or jayapatra. On his return Bhoja received Kulaehandra with honour 
but blamed him for not sowing salt instead of shell-money.^ He said 
the shell-money is an omen that the wealth of Mdlwa will flow to 
Gujarat. An unpublished inscription of Bhoja’s successor Udayaditya 
in a temple at Udepur near Bhilsa confii’ms the above stating that 
Bhima was conquered by Bhoja’s officers.® 

The Solauki kings of Auahilapui’a being S'aivites held the god 
Somandtha of Pi-abhdsa in great veneration. The veiy ancient and holy 
shrine of Prabhasa has long been a place of special pilgrimage. As 
early as the Yadavas of Dwdrka/ pilgrimages to Prabhasa are recorded 
but the Mahabharata makes no mention either of Somandtha or of 
any other S aivite shrine. The shrine of Somanatha was probably 
not established before the time of the Valabhis (a.d. 480-767). 
As the Valabhi kings were most open-handed in religious gifts, it 
was probably through their grants that the Somanatha temple rose 
to importance. The Solahkis were not behind the Valabhis in devo- 
tion to Somandtha. To save pilgrims from oppression M61ar4ja 
fought Graharipu the A'bhira king of Sorath.* Mularaja afterwards 
went to Prabhasa and also built temples in Gu jardt in honour of the god 
Somanatha. As Mulairija’s successors Chdmundaand Durlablia continu- 
ed firm devotees of Somanatha during their reigns (a.d. 997-1022) the 
wealth of the temple must have greatly increased. 

No Gujardt Hindu writer refers to the destruction of the great 
temple soon after Bhima’s accession.® But the Musalm4n historians 
place beyond doubt that in a.d. 1024 the famous tenth raid of 


• By sowing cowries Kulaehandra may have meant to show tlie cheapness of Anahi- 
la\Ada. Bhoja's meaning was that as shells are money, to sow shells w-as to sow Malwa 
wealth in Gujarit. If Kulaehandra had sown salt all would have melted, and no trace 
been left. [This seems a symbolic later-stage explanation. The sense seems to be shell- 
sowing keeps the Anahilavada guardians in place since guardiaiis can live in shells', salt- 
sowing scares the guardian spirits and makes the site of the city a haunt of demons. 
Bhoja saw that thanks to his general the Luck of AuahilavAda would remain safe in the 
shelis-l 

2 The Prabandhachlntdmani tcUs other stories of the relations lietween Bhlma and 
Bhoja. Once when Gujarat was suffering from famine Bhima heanl that Bhoja was 
coming with a force against GujarAt. Alarmed at the news Bhima asked DAmara his 
minister of peace and war to prevent Bhoja coming. Dainara went to Malwa, amused 
the king by witty stories, and while a play was being acted in court degrading and 
joking other kings, something was said re^rding Tailapa of Telingana. On this Damara 
reminded the king that the head of his grandfather Munja was fixed at Tailap's door. 
Bhoja grew excited and started with an army against Telingana. Hearing that Bhima 
had come against him as far as Bhiinapura (?) Bhoja asked DAmara to prevent Bhlma 
advancing further. DAmara stopped Bhima by taking him an elephant as a present 
from Bhoja. The PrabandachintAmapi gives numerous other stories showing that at 
times the relations between Bhoja and Bhima were friendly. 

^ See abo\ e page 9. ■* See above page 1 60. 

^ With this silence compare the absence (Eeinaud’s M^moire Snr I’Inde, 67) of any 
reference either in Sanskrit or in Buddhist books to the victories, even to the name of 
Alexander the Great. Also in modem times the ignoring of British rale in the many 
inscriptions of Jain repairers of temples on Hatrunjaya hill who belong to British 
territory. The only foreign reference is hy one merchant of Daman who acknowledges 
the protection of the Phirangi jSti Puratakala P.Uasuhi the king of the Firangis of 
Portugal, Bnhlor iu Epigraphia Indica, II. 36, 
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Mahmud o£ Ghazni, ended in the destruction and plunder of ^Soma- 
natha.^ 

Of the destruction of Somanitha the earliest Musahn^n account, 
that of Ibn Asir (a.d. 1160-1229), supplies the following details: 
In the year A.D. 1024) (H., 4)14) Mahmud captured several forts and 
cities in Hind and he also took the idol called Somanatha. This idol 
was the greatest of all the idols of Hind. At every eclipse^ the Hindus 
went on pilgrimage to the temple, and there congregated to the 
number of a hundred thousand persons. According to their doctrine 
of transmigration the Hindus believe that after separation from the 
body the souls of men meet at Somanatlia ; and that the ebb and flow 
j of the tide is the worship paid to the best of its power by the sea to the 
I idol.® All that is most precious in India was brought to Somanatha. 

I The temple attendants received the most valuable presents, and the 
temple was endowed with more than 10,000 villages.^ In the temple 
were amassed jewels of the most exquisite quality and of incalculable 
value. The people of India have a great river called Ganga to which 
they pay the highest honour and into which they cast the bones of their 
great men, in the belief that the deceased will thus secure an entrance 
to heaven. Though between this river and Somandtha is a distance of 
about 1200 miles (200 parasnHyt‘) water was daily brought from it 
to wash the idol.® Every day a thousand Brahmans performed the 
worship and introduced visitors.® The shaving of the heads and 
beards of pilgrims employed three hundred barbers.^ Three hundred 
and fifty persons sang and danced at the gate of the temple,® every one 
receiving a settled daily allowance. When Mahmud was gaining 
victories and demolishing idols in North India, the Hindus said 
Somanatha is displeased with these idols. If Somandtha had been satisfied 
with them no one could have destroyed or injured them. When 
Mahmud heard this he resolved on making a campaign to destroy 
Somanfitha, believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers and 
imprecations to be false and futile they would embrace the Faith. 

So he prayed to the Almighty for aid, and with 30,000 horse 
besides volunteers left Ghazni on the 10th Sha’ban (H.414, A.D. 1024). 
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* Elliot and Dowaon, II. 468ff. Sir H. M. Elliot gives extracts for this expedition 
from the Tdrikh-i-Alfi, Tabak it-i-Akbari, Tabakdt-i-Ifa&i, and Bauzatn-s-safa. 

* Since the earliest times Hindus have held eclipse days sacred. According to the 
Mahabharata the Yadavas of DwarkA came to Somanatha for an eclipse fair. Great 
fairs are still held at Somandtha on the Kartika and Chaitra (December and April) 
fnllmoons. 

* This old Indian idea is expressed in a verse in an inscription in Somandtha Pdtan itself. 

* Ten thousand must be taken vaguely. 

° Compare b'achau’s Albemni, II. 104. Every day they brought Somandtha a jug of 
Ganges water and a basket of Kashmir flowers . Somanatha they believed cured every 
inveterate sickness and healed every desperate and incurable disease. The reason why 
Somandtha became so famous was that it was a harbour for those who went to and fro from 
Sofala in Zanzibar to China. It is stiU the practice to carry Ganges water to bathe 
distant gods. 

* These must be the local Sompura Brdhmans who still number more than five 
hundred souls in Somandtha Patan. 

^ Shaving is the first rite performed by pilgrims. 

® Dancers are now chiefly found in the temples of Southern India. 
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He took the road to Multdn and reached it in the middle of Ramzdn. 
The road from Multan to India lay thi-ough a barren desert without 
inhabitants or food. Mahmud collected provisions for the passage and 
loading 30,000 camels with water and corn started for Anahilavada. 
After he had crossed the desert he perceived on one side a fort full of 
people in which place there were wells. ^ The leaders came to conciliate 
him, but he invested the place, and God gave him victory over it, for 
the hearts of the people fcdled them through fear. He brought the 
place under the sway of Isldm, killed the inhabitants, and broke ii^ 
pieces their images. His men carrying water with them marched for 
Anahilavada, where they arrived at the beginning of Zilkada. 

The Chief of Anahilavdda, called Bhim, fled hastily, and abandon- 
ing his city went to a certain foi-t for safety and to prepare for war. 
Mahmud pushed on for Somaniitha. On his march he came to seveial forts 
in which were many images serving as chamberlains or heralds of Soma- 
niitha. These Mahmud called Shaitdn or devils. He killed the people, 
destroyed the fortifications, broke the idols in pieces, and through a 
waterless desert marched toSomanAtha. In the desert land he met 20,000 
fighting men whose chiefs would not submit. He sent troops against 
them, defeated them, put them to flight, and plundered their possessions. 
From the desert he marched to Dabalwfirah,^ two days’ journey from 
Somanatha. The people of Dabalwdrah stayed in the city believing 
that the word of Somanatha would drive back the invaders. Mahmiia 
took the place, slew the men, plundered their property, and marched to 
Somanfitha. 

Reaching Somandtha on a Thursday in the middle of Zilkdda Mahmiid 
beheld a strong fortress built on the sea-shore, so that its walls were 
washed by. the waves.^ From the walls the people jeered at the 
Musalmans. Our deity, they said, will cut off the last man of you 
and destroy you all. On the morrow which was Friday the assailants 
advanced to the assault. When the Hindus saw how the Muhammadans 
fought they abandoned their posts and left the walls. The Musalmdns 
planted their ladders and sealed the walls. From the top they raised 
their war-cry, and showed the might of Islam. Still their loss was 
so heavy that the issue seemed doubtful. A body of Hindus hurried 
to Somanatha, cast themselves on the ground before him, and besought 
him to grant them victory. Right came on and the fight was stayed. 

Early next morning Mahmud renewed the battle. His men made 
greater havoc among the Hindus till they drove them from the town 
to the bouse of their idol Somanatha. At the gate of the temple the 
slaughter was dreadful. Band after l«,nd of the defenders entered the 
tenaple and standing before Somanfitha with their hands clasped round 
their necks wept and passionately entreated him. Then they issued 
forth to fight and fought till they were slain. The few left alive took 


' Mahnmd seems to have crossed the desert from Multa'n and Bahdwalpnr to Bik^nfr 
and thence to Ajmir. ^ 

2 Apparently DelvAda near UnA. Mabmiid’s route seems to have been from Anahila- 
vAda to Modhera and Mandal, thence by the Little Kan near Patri and Bajdna and 
thence by JhalAvad GohelvAd and BAbriavad to Delvdda. ’ 

’ The waves still beat against the walls of the ruined fort of l-.'omanAtha. 
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to the sea in boats but the Musalmdns overtook them and some were 
killed and some were drowned. 

The temple of Somandtha rested on fifty-six pillars of teakwood cover- 
ed with lead.^ The idol was in a dark chamber. The height of the idol 
was five cubits and its girth three cubits. This was what appeared to 
the eye ; two cubits were hidden in the basement. It had no appear- 
ance of being sculptured. Mahmud seized it, part of it he burnt, and 
part he carried with him to Ghazni, where he made it a step at the 
entrance of the Great Mosque,® The dark shrine was lighted by 
exquisitely jewelled chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain of gold 
HOO mans in weight. To the chain bells were fastened. And when 
each watch of the night was over the chain was shaken and the ring- 
ing of the bells roused a fresh party of Brdhmans to carry on the 
worship. In the treasury which was near the shrine were many idols 
of gold and silver. Among the treasures were veils set with jewels, 
every jewel of immense value. What was found in the temple was 
worth more than two millions of dinars. Over fifty thousand Hindus 
were slain,® 

After the capture of Somandtha, Mahmiid received intelligence that 
Bhim the chief of Anahilaviida had gone to the fort of Khandahat,* 
about 240 miles (40 parasangs) from SomanAtha between that place 
and the desert. Mahmdd marched to Khandahat. When he came 
before it he questioned some men who were hunting as to the tide. He 
learned that the ford was practicable, but that if the wind blew a little 
the crossing was dangerous. Mahmud prayed to the Almighty and 
entered the water. He and his forces pass^ safely and drove out the 
enemy. From Khandahat he returned intending to proceed against 
Mansura in central Sindh, whose ruler was an apostate Muhammadan. 
At the news of Mahmud’s approach the chief fled into the date forests. 
Mahmud followed, and surrounding him and his adherents, many of 
them were slain, many drowned, and few escaped. Mahmud then went 
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1 This shows that the temple was a building of brick and wood. According to Alberuui 
(Sachau, II. 105) the temple was built about a hundred years before Mahmud’s iuTasion. 
An inscription at Patan states that Bhimadeva I. (a.D. 1022-1072) rebuilt the Soma- 
nMha temple of stone. In Dr. BhagTinlal’s opinion the first dynasty in GujarAt to 
make stone buildings were the Solaukis. Before them buildings and temples were of 
wood and brick. 

^ Of the fate of the great Linga Albemni (Sachau, II. 103) writes : Prince Mahmfid 
ordered the upper part to be broken. The rest with all its coverings and trappings of 
gold jewels and embroidered garments he transported to Ghazni. Part of it together 
with the brass Chakravarti or Vishnu of ThAnesvar has been thronm into the 
hippodrome of the town : part lies before the mosque for people to rub their feet on. 

^ The next paragraph relating to Mahmdd’s return will be found on page 249 of the 
same volume of Sir H. Elliott’s work. 

■* Khandahat which must have been on the coast has not been identified. The 
description suggests some coast island in the gulf of Kacch, By the GirnAr route 
forty parasanijs that is 240 miles would reach the Kacch coast. Kanthkot in VAgad in 
east Kacch suits well in sound and is known to have been a favourite resort of the 
Solankis. But the ebb and flow of the tide close to it are difficult to explain. The identi- 
fication with Kanthkot is favoured by Dr. Biihler. Colonel Watson (KathiAwar Gazetteer, 
80) prefers GAndhvi on the KAthiAvAda coast a few miles north east of MiAni. M. 
Reinaud and Dr. Weil suggest GandhAr in Broach on the left bank of the mouth of 
the DhAdhar river. Sir H. Elliot (I. 445 and II. 473) prefers Khandadar at the north- 
west angle of KAthiAvAda. 
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to Bhatia, and after reducing the inhabitants to obedience, returned to 
Ghazni where he arrived on the 10th Safar 417 H. (a.d. 1026). 

The Rauzatu-s-safd of Mirkhand supplements these details with the 
following account of Mahmud'’s arrangements for holding Gujardt ; 
‘ It is related that when Sultan Mahmud had achieved the conquest of 
Somandtha he wished to fix his residence there for some years because 
the country was very extensive and possessed many advantages among 
them several mines which produced pure gold. Indian -rubies were 
brought from Sarandip, one of the dependencies of the kingdom of 
Gujarat. His ministers represented to Mahmud that to forsake 
Khurdsan which had been won from his enemies after so many battles 
and to make Somandtha the seat of government was very improper. 
At last the king made up his mind to return and ordered some one 
to be appointed to hold and carry on the administration of the 
country. The ministers observed that as it was impossible for a stranger 
to maintain possession he should assign the country to one of the 
native chiefs. The Sultan accordingly held a council to settle the 
nomination, in concurrence with such of -the inhabitants as were well 
disposed towards him. Some of them represented to him that 
amongst the ancient royal families no house was so noble as that of 
the DdbshiUms of whom only one member survived, and he had 
assumed the habit of a Brdhman, and was devoted to philosophical 
pursuits and austerity.^ ^ 

That Mahmfid should have found it necessary to appoint some local 
chief to keep order in Gujarat is probable. It is also probable that he 
would choose some one hostile to the defeated king. It has been 
suggested above that Bhima’s uncle Durlabha did uot retire but was 
ousted by his nephew and that the story of Vallabha and Durlabha 
dying together pointed to some usurpation on the part of Bbima. 
The phrase the Dabshihms seems to refer either to Durlabliasena or 
his son. Whoever was chosen must have lost his power soon after 
Mahmud’s departure.^ 


• According to Feris'hta (Bombay Persian Ed. I. 57, Briggs’ Translation, I. 74' 
ml .“nr meant to make his capital at Analiilavada not at Somandtha 

That Mahmud did stay at Aiiahilav.trla the Martyr’s Mound and the Ghazni Mosqw 
in Patan are evidence. Still the mound was probably raised and the mosque maj 
at least have been begun m honour of the capture of Anahilavada on the jonmey south 
Iraccs of a second mosque which is said to have had a tablet recording Mahmud ol 
Ghazni as the builder have recently (1876) been found at Munipur about twenty-five 
miles south-east of Rddhanpur. ^ 

Briggs Ferisbta, I. 75. This account of the Dabshilims reads more like a tradi- 
tion than an bistoncal record. It is to be noted that the authors both of the ’Ain-x- 
Akban (a.d. 1o 83) and of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi (a.d. 1762) give C'hamuiida as king at the 
time of Mahmud s invasion. Their statements cannot weigh against Ibn Asu-’s account 
Compare Dr. Buhler s remarks in Ind. Ant. VI, 184. Of Mahmud’s return to Ghazni 

Itn,' ‘ Mahmiid resolved to return from Soma- 

nitha he learned that Parama Dev, one of the greatest Il4j4s of Hindnstdn, was preparing 
to in^rcept him. The Sultan, not deeming it advisable to contend with this chief w^ 
towards Multdn through Sindh, In this iourney his men sufiered much in some places 
from scarcity of water m others from want of forage. After enduring great difficnltiea 
he arrived at Ghazni in AD. 1029 (H. 417).’ This Parama Dey would^eem to ^ th 
Parmdra king of A'bu who could weU block the Ajmir-Gujardt route. Themute token 
MahmVid must lux', e passed by Mansiira ne.ar Brdhmamib id, Bltotia, and Mult.m. It 
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An inscription at Soman4tha shows that soon after Mahmiid was 
gone Bhimadeva began to build a temple of stone in place of the former 
temple of brick and wood. 

A few years later Bhima was on bad terms with Dhandhuka the 
Paramdra chief of Abu, and sent his general Vimala to subdue him. 
Dhandhuka submitted and made over to Vimala the beautiful Chitra- 
khta peak of Abu, where, in a.d. 1032 (S. 1088), Vimala built the 
celebrated Jain temples known as Vimalavasahi still one of the 
glories of Abu.^ 

Bhima had three wives Udayamati who built a step- well at Anahila- 
vada, Bukulddevi, and another. These ladies were the mothers of 
Karna, Kshemaraja, and Mularaja. Of the three sons Miilardja, though 
his mother's name is unknown, was the eldest and the heir-apparent. 
Of the kindly Miilardja the author of the Prabandhaehintamani tells 
the following tale : In a year of scarcity the Kutumbikas or cultivators 
of Vishopaka and Dandahi found themselves unable to pay the king 
his share of the land-produce. BhimaTdja sent a minister to inquire 
and the minister brought before the king all the well-to-do people of 
the defaulting villages. One day prince Mularaja saw these men 
talking to one another in alarm. Taking pity on them he pleased the 
king by his skilful riding. The king asked him to name a boon and 
the prince be^ed that the demand on the vilh^rs might be remitted. 
The boon was granted, the lyots went home in glee, but within three 
days Mfilardja was dea^. Next season yielded a bumper harvest, and 
tlie people came to present the king with his share for that year as 
w ell as with the remitted share for the previous year. Bhimdev declined 
to receive the arrears. A jury appointed by the king settled that the 
royal share of the produce for both years should be placed in the king's 
hands for the erection of a temple called the new Tripurushaprasdda 
for the spiritual welfare of prince Mularaja.* 
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mast have heen in the crossing of the great desert that he suffered so severely from scar- 
city of water and forage. Ferishta (Briggs, I. 75) says tliat many of Malimud’s troops 
died raging mad from the intolerable heat and thirst. The liistorian Muhammad Ufi 
(a.d. 1200) alleges (Elliot, II. 192) that two Hindus disguised as countrymen offered 
themselves as guides and led the army three days’ march out of the right course, where 
they were saved only hy Mahmdd" s miraculous discovery of a pool of sweet water. 
[This tale of the self -sacrificing Brahman or priest and the miraculous find of water 
has gathered round Mahmiid as the latest of myth centres. It is Herodotus’ (Book 
HI. 154- 158) oldZopyrus tale (Rawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 318); it is revived in 
honour of the Great KushSu Kanishka, A.D. 78 (Beruni in Elliot, II. 11), of the 
Sassanian Piroz a.d. 4.57-483 (Kawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 318), and of a certain 
king of ZdbulistAn or Ghazni of uncertain date (EUiot IL 170). Similarly the puzzling 
Dahshilim tale seems to be peculiar neither to Gujar&t nor to Mahmud of Ghazni. 
It seems a repetition of the tale of Dahshilim the man of the royal race, who, 
according to the Panchatantra or Fables of Pilpai, was chosen successor of Porus after 
Alexander the Great’s Viceroy had heen driven out. [Compare Keinaud’s M^moire Sur 
VInde, 127-128.] The Tabakat-i-Ndsiri (a.d. 1227) adds (Elliot, II. 475) that the guide 
devoted his life for the sake of SomauAtha and this account is adopted by Peri.shta. 
Briggs’ Translation, I. 78. 

* Vasahiis Prikrit for Vasati tliat is residence. The word is used to mean a group 
of temples. 

® Several later mentions of a Tripurushaprdsdda show there was only one building 
ofthat name. The statement tliat the great Mularaja I. built a Tripurushaprdsida 
seems a mistake, due to a confusion with prince Mulardja. 

B 1397—22 
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BMma reigned forty-two years. Both the Prabandhachintimani 
and the Vieharasreni mention Karna as his successor. According to 
the Dvyasraj’a Bhlma, wishing to retire to a religious life, offered the 
succession to Kshemaraja. But Kshemaraja also was averse from the 
labour of ruling and it was settled that Karna should succeed. 

Bhima died soon after and Kshemaraja retired to a holy place on 
the Sarasvati named Mundakesvara not far from Ai.iahilavdda. Karna 
is said to have granted Dahithali a neighbouring village to Devaprasada 
the son of Kshemardja that he might attend on his father in his 
religious seclusion. But as the Kumdrapdlacharita mentions 
Kshemaraja being settled at Dahithali as a mler not as an ascetic it 
seems probable that Dahithali was granted to Kshemaraja for 
maintenance as villages are still granted to the bhd^ds or brethren of 
the ruler. 

Karna who came to the throne in a.d. 1064 (S. 1120) had a more 
peaceful reign than his predecessors. He was able to build charitable 
pubhc works among them a temple called Karna-meru at Anahdavdda. 
His only war was an expedition against Asha Bhil, chief of six Mkhs^ 
of Bhils residing at Ashdpalli the modern village of Asdval near 
Ahmadab^d.^ Asha was defeated and slain. In consequence of an 
omen from a local goddess named Kochharva,® Karna built her a 
temple in Asjival and also built temples to Jayanti Devi and 
Karnesvara Mahadeva. He made a lake called Karnasagara and 
founded a city called Karnavati which he made his capital. 

Karna had three ministers Munjflla, Sdntu, and Udaya. Udaya 
was a S'rimali Vdnia of Marwar, who had settled in Anahilavdda 
and who was originally called Uda. Sdntu built a Jain temple called 
Santu-vasahi and Uda built at Karnavati a large temple called 
Udaya-varaha, containing seventy-two images of Tirthankars, twenty- 
four past twenty-four present and twenty-four to come. By 
different wives Uda had five sons, Ahada or Asthada, Chdhada, Bdhada, 
Ambada, and Solla, of whom the last three were half brothers of the 
first two.‘ Except Solid, who continued a merchant and became 
very wealthy, all the .sons entered the service of the state and rose to 
high stations during the reign of Kumarapala. 

In late life Karna married MiyanaUadevi daughter of Jayakesi 
son of S'libhakesi king of the Karndtaka. According to the Dvydsraya 
a wandering painter showed Karna the portrait of a princess whom 
he described as daughter of Jayakesi the Kadamba king® of 


' Meaning a large number of Bhils of whom A'shd was the head. 

’ Forbes’ R4s MAla (Xew Ed.), 79. 

^ Probably a Bhil goddess. The name does not sound Sanskrit. 

‘ In one passage the PrabandhachinUmani calls these princes half-brothers of 
Udaya. Further details show that they were half-brothers of one another and sons of 
Udaya. 

‘This Jayakes'lis Jayakesi I. son of Shashthadeva (S'uchakes’l) the third of the 
Uoa Kadambas. Jayake^i’s recorded date A.D. 1052 (S. 974) fits well with the time 
of Karna (Fleet’s Kdnarese Dynasties, 91). The PrabandhachinUmani tells the 
following story of the death of Jayakesfi. Jayakesi had a favourite parrot whom he 
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CLandrapura^ in the Dakhan, and who he said had taken a vow to 
marry Karpa. In token of her wish to marry Karna the painter 
said the princess had sent Karna an elephant. Karna went to see the 
present and found on the elephant a beautiful princess who had come 
so &r in the hope of winning him, for a husband. According to the 
Prabandhachintamani Karna found the princess ugly and refused to 
marry her. On this the princess with eight attendants determined to 
burn themselves on a funeral pyre and Udaydmati Karna's mother also 
declared that if he did not relent she too would be a sacrifice. Under 
this compulsion Karna married the princess but refused to treat her as 
a wife. The minister Munjila, learning from a kaiichuH or palace- 
servant that the king loved a certain courtezan, contrived that Miyfi- 
nalladevi should take the woman’s place, a device still practised by 
ministers of native states. Karna fell into the snare and the queen 
became pregnant by him , having secured from the hand of her 
husband his signet ring as a token which could not be disclaimed. 
Thus in Karna’s old age Miyanalladevi became the mother of the 
illustrious Siddharfija Jayasiniha, who, according to a local tradition 
quoted by Mr. Forbes, fet saw the light at Palanpur.^ When three 
years old the precocious Siddhardja climbed and sat upon the throne. 
This ominous event being brought to the king’s notice he consulted his 
astrologers who advised that from that day Siddharaja should be 
install^ as heh-apparent. 

The Gujardt chronicles do not record how or when Karna died. It 
appears from a manuscript that he was reigning in a. d. 1089 
(S. 1145).® The Hammiramahakavya says ‘The illustrious Karpa- 
deva was killed in battle by king Dussala of S'akambhari,’ and the 
two appear to have been cotemporaries.^ The author of the 
Dvyasraya says that Karna died fixing his thoughts on Vishnu, 
recommending to Siddharaja his cousin Devaprasdda son of Kshemardja. 
According to the Prabandhachintamani Vicharasreni and Sukrita- 
sanldrtana Karna died in ajd. 1094 (S. 1150). 

As, at the time of his father’s death, Siddhardja was a minor® the 
reins of government must have passed into the hands of his mother 
Miydnalladevi. That the succession should have been attended with- 
struggle and intrigue is not strange. According to the Dvyds'raya 
Devaprasdda, the son of Kshemaraja burned himself on the funeral 
pile shortly after the death of Karna, an action which was probably 
the result of some intrigue regarihng the succession. Another intrigue- 
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one day asked to come out of his cage and dine with him. The parrot said : The 
cat sitting near you will kiU me. The king seeing no cat replied : If any cat kills you 
I too will die. The parrot left his cage, ate with the king, and was kilM by the cat. 
Jayake^ made ready his funeral pyre, and, in spite of his minister’s prayers, taking the 
dead parrot in his hand laid himself on the funeral pyre and was burned. 

•' Chandrapura is probably Chandivar near Gokam in North EAnara. 

* B4s MiU4 (New Edition), 83. 

® Kielhom’s Report on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1881 page 22. 

. * Du^Efala was sixth in descent from VigraharAja the enemy of Mularija from, 
whom Karna was fifth in descent. 

® The date of his installation is given by the author of the VichAra^reui as Vikrama. 
S. 1160. 
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ended in the death of Madanapala brother of Karna's mother qaeeD 
Udayamati, at the hands of the minister Siantu, who along witli 
Mun^ala and Udd, helped the queen-mother Miyanalladevi during Uw 
regency. Munjala and Sdntu continued in office under Siddhar^ja. 
Another minister built a famous Jain temple named Mahar^ijabhuvaiia 
in Sidhpur at the time when Siddharaja built the RudramalA An 
inscription from a temple near Bhadresar in Kacch dated A.n. 11 39 
(S. 1195 Ashddha Vad 10, Sunday), in recording grants to Audichya 
Brahmans to carry on the worship in an old temple of Udales'vara and 
in a new temple of Kumarapiles'vara built by Kumarapdla son of the 
great prince Asapdla,^ notes that Daddka was then minister of Siddha- 
raja. Among his generals the best known was a chief named 
Jagaddeva (Jag Dev), commonly believed to be a Paramara, mmiy of 
whose feats of daring are recorded in bardic and popular romances.* 
Though Jag Dev is generally called a Paramara nothing of his family 
is on record. The author of the Prabandhachintamani describes 
Jagaddeva as a thiiee valiant warrior held in great respect by 
Siddhardja. After Siddhardja^s death Jagaddeva went to serve king 
Permadi to whose mother’s ffiimily he was related.* Fernoadi gave him 
a ehiefship and sent him to attack Mdlava. 

When Siddharaja attained manhood his mother prepared to go in 
great state on pilgrimage to Somandtha. She went with ri<ffi offerings 
as far as Bdhuloda apparently the large modern village of Bhohida on 
the Gujardt-Kdthiavada frontier about twenty-two males south-west of 
Dholka. At this frontier town the Anahdlav&da kings levied a tax on 
all pilgrims to Somanatha, Many of tiie jnlgriniB unable to pay the tax 
had to return home in tears. Miydnallade^ was so saddened by the 
woes of the pilgrims that she stopped her pilgrimage and returned home. 
Siddharaja met her on the way and asked her why she had turned 
hack. Miydnalladevi said, I will neither eat nor go to SonKmatki until 
you order the remission of the pilgrim tax. Siddharaja called the 
Bholada treasurer and found that Qie levy yielded 7 2 laklis a year.* 
In spite of the serious sacrifice Siddharaja broke the board authorizing 
the levy of the tax and pouring water from his hand into his mother’s 
declared that the merit of the remission was hers. The queen went to 
Somanatha and worshipped the god with gold presenting an elephant 
and other gifts and handing over her own weight in money. 

According to the Prabandhachintamani while Miyanalladevi and 
Siddharaja were on pilgrimage YasovamoM king of Mdlwa continually 
harassed the Gurjjara-Mandala. S^dntu who was in charge of the 
kingdom asked las'ovarman on what consideration he would retire. 


’ AsapAla and KumirapAla appear to be local chiefs. 

Compare Forbes’ Kds >1414,1. 118- 1.53. 

, inscriptions say that Jaggaddeva was the cousin of the Goa Kidamba 
King Yi]ay4Aa the nephew of Miytaalladevl and call him by courtesy the younser 
brother of Vi 3 ay.Srka’s sou Jayake^ II. He would seem to hare been held in estilm 

have then gone for sometime to Siddharaja, 
and ^ter leaving Siddharija to have transferred his services to Permadi. His 

connection with Perm.idi. Fleet’s Kanarese 
i/juasues, ai. beventy-two a favourite number with ludiau authors. 
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Yas'ovamian said he wovild retire if SiddharAja gave up to him the 
merit of the pilgrimage to Somes'vara. Santa washed his feet and 
taking water in his hand surrendered to Yasovarman the merit of 
Siddharaja, on which, according to his promise, Yasovarman retired. 
On his return Siddhardja asked Santu what he meant by transferring 
his sovereign's merit to a rival. Santu said, ‘ If you think my giving 
Yasovarman your merit has any importance 1 restore it to you.^ This 
curious story seems to be a Jain fiction probably invented with the 
object of casting ridicule on the Brdhinanical doctrine of merit. 
Yasovarman was not a cotemporary of Siddliardja. The Malwa king 
referred to is probably Yasovarman^s predecessor Naravarman, of 
whom an inscription dated a.d. llSt (S. 1190) is recorded. 

Under the name Sadharo Jesingh, Siddhardja’s memory is fresh in 
Gujarat as its most powerful, most religious, and most charitable ruler. 
Almost every old work of architectural or antiquarian interest in 
Gujardt is ascribed to Siddhardja. In inscriptions he is styled The 
great king of kings. The great lord, The great Bhattdraka, The 
lord of Avanti, The hero of the three worlds, The conqueror of 
Barbaraka, The miiversal ruler Siddha, The illustrious Jayasiinhadeva. 
Of these the commonest attributes are Siddhachakravaitin the Emperor 
of Magic and Siddbardja the Lord of Magic, titles which seem to 
claim for the king divine or supernatural powers.* In connection 
with his assumption of these titles the KumArapAlaprabandha, 
the Dvyas'iaya, and the Prabandhachintdmaui tell cuiious tales. 
According to the Dvyasraya, the king wandering bj^night had subdued 
the Bhutas, Sdkinis, and other spirits. Hehad alsol^prnt many mantras 
or chaims. From what he saw at night he ^ould call people in the day 
time and say ‘ You have such a cause of uneasinesB^ or ‘You have such 
a comfort.' Seeing that he knew their secrets the"Tp^ple thought that 
the king knew the hearts of all men and mtist be t^e avatdra of some 
god. A second story tells how Siddharaja hetj^ a Naga prince and 
o' princess whom he met by night on the Sarasvati.* According to a 
ov'«" third story told in the Kumarapdlaprabandha two Yoginis or nymphs 
came from the Himalayas and asked the king by what mystic powers 
he justified the use of the title Siddharaja. The king agre^ to perform 
some wonders in open court in the presence of the nymphs. Wi^ the 
'■ help of a former minister, Haripdla, the king had a d^ger prepared 

‘ whose blade was of sugar and its handle of iron set with jewels. When 

1 the king appeared in court to perform the promised wonders a depu- 
tation of ambassadors from king Pennddi of Kalyanakataka® was 
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’ Prahandhachintimani and Kumirapllacharita. 

^ Dr. Kielhom’s Beport on Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1881 page 22. 

^ The Kumirapdacharita says that the title was assumed on the conquest of 
Barbaraka. The verse is : 

that is, by him the demon Barbaraka was vanquished, therefore he became SiddhatAja 
The Lord of Magical Power. 

“ Ind. Ant. IV. 265. 

® This PermAdi may be the Goa KAdamba chief PermAdi Sivachitta (a.d. 1147 -1175), 
who was heir-apparent in the time of SiddharAja, or the Sinda chief Permidi who 
was a cotemporary of biddharAja and flourished in A.D. 1144. 
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announced. The deputation entered and presented the prepared da^er 
as a gift from their lord. The king kept the prepared dagger and in 
its stead sent all round the court a real dagger which was greatly 
admired. After the real dagger had been seen and returned the king 
said : I will use this da^er to show my mystic powers, and in its place 
taking the false dagger ate its sugar blade. When the blade was eaten 
the minister stopped the king and said Let the Yoginis eat the handle. 
The king agreed and as the Yoginis Mled to eat the handle which was 
iron the superiority of the king’s magic was proved. 

A fourth story in the Dvyas'raya tells that when the king was plan- 
ning an invasion of Malwa a Yogini came from Ujjain to Patan and 
said ‘ O Raja, if you desire great fame, come to Ujjain and humbly 
entreat K41ika and other Yoginis and make friends with Yas'ovarman 
the Raja of Ujjain.’ The king contemptuously dismissed her, saying, 
‘ If you do not fly hence like a female crow, I will cut off your nose 
and ears with this sword.’ 

So also the king’s acts of prowess and courage were believed to be 
due to magical aid. According to the common belief Siddhardja did 
his great acts of heroism by the help of a demon named B^baro, 
whom he is said to have subdued by riding on a corpse in a 
burj-ing ground. The story in the Prabandhachintamani is similar to 
that told of the father of Harshavai dhana who subdued a demon with 
the help of a Yogi. It is notable that the story had passed into its 
present form within a hundred years of Siddhardja’s death. Somes'vara 
in his KirtikaumuJi says, ‘ This moon of kings fettered the prince of 
goblins Barbaraka^n a burial-plaee, and bwame known among the 
crowd of kings as «ddhartija.’ Older records show that the origin of 
the story, at least of the demon’s name, is historical being traceable to 
one of Siddharaja’s copperplate attributes Barbaraka-jishnu that is 
conqueror of Baibaraka. The Dvyds'rayakosha represents this Barbara 
as a leader of Rdkshasas or Mlechhas, who troubled the Brahmans at 
S'risthala-Siddhapura. Jayasimha conquered him and spai’ed his life at 
the instance of his wife Pihgalikd. Afterwards Barbara gave valuable 
presents to Jayasiinha and ‘served him as other Rajputs.’^ Barbaraka 


\ 


y 

* Ind. Ant. IV. 2. Regarding Barberaka Doctor Biihler remarks in Ind. Ant. 
VI. 167 : ‘The Varvarakas are one of the non- Aryan tribes which are settled in great 
numbers in North GujirUt, Koli, Bhil, or Mer.’ Siddharhja’s contests with the Barbarakas 
seem to refer to what Tod (Western India, 173 and 196) describes as the inroads of moun- 
taineers and foresters on the plains of Gujardt dnringthe eleyenth and twelfth centuries. 
To attempt to identify Bhnt Barbar or V arvar is hazardous. The name Barbar is of great 
age and is spread from India to Morocco. Wilson (Works, VII. 176) says : The 
analogy between Barbaras and barbarians is not in sound only. In all Sanskrit 
authorities Barbaras are classed with borderers and foreigners and nations not Hindu. 
According to Sir Henry Rawiinson (Perrier’s Cararan Joumies, 223 note) tribes of Berbers 
are found all over the east. Of the age of the word Canon Eawliuson (Herodotus, IV. 
252) writes : Barbar seems to be the local name for the early race of Accad. In India 
Ptolemy (a.d. 150; McCrindle’s Eda. 146) has a.town Barbarei on the Indus and the 
Periplns (a.d. 247 ; McCrindle’s Ed. 108) has a trade-centre Barbarikon on the middle 
mouth of the Indus. Among Indian writings, in the Eamayana (Hall in Wilson’s 
Works, VII. 176 Note •) the Barbaras appear between the Tukharas and the !^mbojas in 
the north : in the Mahibhirata (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 481-2) in one list Var-varas are 
entered between Savaras. and &akas and in another list (Wilson's Works, VII. 176.) 
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seems to be the name of a tribe of non- Aryans whose modem represen- 
tatives are the Bdbarife settled in South Kathiav^da in the province 
still known as Bdbariavada. 

A Dohad inscription of the time of Siddhar^ja dated a.d. 1140 
{ S. 1196 ) says of his frontier wars ; ‘ He threw into prison the lords 
of Surashtra and Malwa ; he destroyed Sindhuraja and other kings ; 
he made the kings of the north bear his commands/ The Surdshtra 
king referred to is probably a ruler of the Ahir or Chudasama tribe 
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Barbaras come between Kiratas and Siddbas. Finally (As. Ees. XV. 47 footnote) Barbara 
is the nortbmost of the Seven Konkanas. The names Barbarei in Ptolemy and 
Barbarikon in the Periplus look like some local place-name, perhaps Bambhara, altered 
to a Greek form. The Hindu tribe names, from the sameness in sound as well as from 
their position on the north-west border of India, suggest the Mongol tribe Jn4n-Jnan or 
V ar- V ar, known to the western nations as Av4rs, who drove the Little Y nechi ont of Balkh 
in the second halt of the fourth century, and, for about a hundred years, ruled to the 
north and perhaps also to the south of the Hindu Kush. (Specht in Journal Asiatiqne 
1883, II. 390-410; Howorth in .lour. R. A. S. XXI. 721-810.) It seems probable that 
some of these V'ar-Vars passed sonth either before or along with the White Hnnas 
(A.D. 450-550). Var, under its Mongol plural form Avarti (Howorth, Ditto 722), closely 
resembles Avartiyaone of the two main divisions of the Kathis of Kacch (Air. Erskine’s 
List in J. Bom. Geo. Soc- II. 59 - 60 for Aug. 1838). That among the forty-seven clans 
included under the Avartiyas four (Nos. 30, 35, 42, and 43) are Babariyas, suggests that 
the Ktithis received additions from the Var-Vars at difierent times and places. Dr. Buhler 
(Ind. Ant. VI. 186) thinks that the Babaro or Barbar or Var-Var who gave trouble to 
Siddbardja represent some early local non- Aryan tribe. The fact that they are called 
BAkshasas and Mlecchas and that they stopped the ceremonies at Siddhpnr north of 
Anabilavdda seems rather to point to a foreign invasion from the north than to a 
local uprising of hill tribes. Though no Musalmto invasion of Gujardt during the 
reign of h'iddhardja is recorded a Jesalmit legend (Forbes’ Eafs M 41^, 1. 175) tells how 
Lanja Bijirao the Bhatti prince who married Siddharlja’s daughter was hailed by his 
mother-in-law as the bulwark of Anahilav4da against the power of the king who grows 
too strong. This king may be B4halim the Indian viceroy of the Gbaznavid Bahrdm ShAh 
(a.d. 1116- 1157). BAhalim (Elliot, II. 279 ; Briggs’ Ferista, 1. 161) collected an army of 
Arabs, Persians, Afghans, and Khiljis, repaired the fort of NAgor in the province of 
SewAlik, and committed great devastations in the territories of the independent Indian 
rulers. He threw off allegiance to Ghazni and advancing to meet BahrAm 8h4h near 
Multin was defeated and slain. Except that they were northerners and that BAhaUm’s 
is the only known invasion from the north during biddharaja’s reign nothing ha^Bte 
found connecting Barbar and B4halim. At the same time that the &rbar or 
the Gujar4t writers may have been non-Hindu mercenaries from the north-west • - , 
whom SiddharAja admitted as Hindu subjects is made not unlikely by two 
preserved by the Muhammadan historians. The T4rikh-i-Sor4th (Bayley’s QA^rAt, 35 
Note *) tells how in a.d. 1178 from the defeated army of Shah4b-ud-din Ghori the' Tiirkuh 
Afghan and Moghal women were distributed the higher class to high caste apd the 
commoner to low caste Hindus. Similarly how the better class of male captives were 
ad mitted among Chakaval and Wadhal Rajputs and the lower among EhAnts, Koijg 
B4brias, and Mers. Again about thirty years later (a.d. 1210) when his T'or^ 
mercenaries, who were not converted to lsl4m, revolted against Bbamsn-nd-dm Altainsh 
they seized Delhi and built Hindu temples (Elliot, II. 237 -239). These cases seeip 
make it likely that among BAhalim’s mercenaries were some un-Islamised North 
Indian Var-Vars and that they were admitted into Hinduism by Siddharija an^ as the 
story states served him as other Eajputs. Some of the new-comers as not^ akbve seem 
to have merged into the K4this. Others founded or joined the Babarilis who give their 
name to B4lariav4da a small division in the south of K4thi4v4da._ Thong^"^ tribe is 
now small the 72 divisions of the B4bari4s show that they were once im^itant. One 
of their leading divisions preserves the early form Var (Kdthiawir Gazetteer 132 -133) 
and supports their separate northern origin, which is forgotten in the local stories that 
they are descended from Jetvas and Ahirs and have a Brihman. element in their 
ancestry. (Tod’s Western India, 413 ; K4thi4w4r Gazetteer, 132-123.) Of the Var- 
Vars in their old seats a somewhat donhtfnl trace remains in the Barharis a tribe of 
HazArihs near Herat (Bellew in Imp. and As. Quar. Review Oct. 1891 page 3281 and in 
the Panj4h (Ihbetson’s Census, 538) Bh4bra3 a class of PujAh Jains, 
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whose head-quarters were at Jan^gadh. According to the Frabandha* 
chintdmaui Siddhardja went in person to subdue Noghan or Navaghani 
the .cihir ruler of Surdshtra; he came to Vardhamanapura tlmt is 
Vadhvan and from Vadhvan attacked and slew Noghan. Jinaprabha- 
siiri the author of the Tirthakalpa says of GimAr that Jayasimha 
killed the king named Khengar and made one Sajjana his viceroy in 
Surashtra. So many traditions remain regarding wars with Khengdr 
that it seems probable that Siddhardja led separate expeditions against 
more than one king of that name. According to tradition the origin 
of the war with Khengar was a woman named Ranakadevi whom 
Khengara had married. Ranakadevi was the daughter of a potter of 
Majevadi village about nine miles north of Junagadh, so famous for her 
beauty that Siddhardja determined to marry her. Meanwhile she had 
accepted an offer from Khengar whose subject she was and had married 
him. Siddhardja enraged at her marriage advanced gainst Khengdr, 
took him prisoner, and annexed Sorath. That Khengar’s kingdom was 
annexed and Sajjana, mentioned by Jinaprabhasuri, was appointed 
Viceroy is proved by a Girndr inscription dated a.d. 1120 (S. 1176). 


An era called the Simha Samvatsara connected with the name of 
Jayasimha and beginning with a.d. 1113-1114 (S. 1169-70), occurs in 
several inscriptions found about Prabhdsa and South Kdthiavada. This 
era was probably started in that year in honour of this conquest of Khen- 
gar and Sorath.^ The earliest known mention of the Siniha Samvatsara 
era occurs in a step-well at Mdngrol called the Sodhali Vdv. The inscrip- 
tion is of the time of Kumdrapdla and mentions Sabajiga the father of 
Miilaka the grantor as a member of the bodyguard of the Chdlukyas. 
The inscription states that Sahajiga had several sons able to protect 
Saurdshtra, one of whom was Somardja who built the temple of 
Sahajigeavara, in the enclosure of the Somanatha temple at Prabhdsa ; 
another was Mulaka the ndyaka of Surashtra, who is recorded to 
have made grants for the worship of the god by establishing cesses 

f igalapura or Mdngrol and other places. The inscription is 
1 . D. 1146 (Monday the 13th of the dai'k half of Asvin 
la S. 1202 and Simha S. 32). This inscription supports the 
at the Siniha era was established by Jayasimha, since if the 
era belonged to some other local chief, no Chalukya viceroy would 
adopt it. The Siniha era appears to have been kept up in Gujarat so 
long as Anahilapuia rule lasted. The well known Veraval inscription 
of the time of Aijunadeva is dated Hijri 662, Vikrama S. 1320, 
Valabhi S. 945, Simlia c3. 151, Sunday the 13th of Asliaiiha Vadi. 
This inscription shows that the Siinha era was in use for a century and 
a half during the sovereignty of Anahilavada in Surashtra. 

Regarding Sajjana Siddhardja’s first viceroy in Surashtra, the 
Prabandhhchint4maqi says that finding him worthy the king appointed 
Sajjana the dandddhipati of Surdshtradesa. Without consulting his 
master Sajjafla spent three years’ revenue in building a stone temple of 


* Abhayatilaka G»ni who revised and completed the DvyAs'raya in Vikrama S. 1312 
(A.D. 1256) says, in his twentieth Sarga, that a new era was started bv KumaranAla 
This would seem to refer to the Simha era, 
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Nemiudtha on Girnar instead of a wooden temple which he removed. In 
the fourth year the king sent four officers to bring Saj jana to Anahilav^ da. 
The king called on Sajjana to pay the revenues of the past three years. 

In reply Saj jana asked whether the king would prefer the revenue in cash 
or the merit which had accrued from spending the revenue in building 
the temple. Preferring the merit the king sanctioned the spending 
of the revenues on the Tirtha and Sajjana was reappointed 
governor of Soi’atb.^ This stone temple of Sajjana would seem to 
be the present temple of Neminatha, though many alterations have 
been made in consequence of^uhammadan sacrilege and a modern 
enclosure has been added. tTh e inscription of Sajjana which is / 
dated A.D. 1120 (S. 1176) i.s. on the inside to the right in passing to 
the small south gate. It contains little but the mention of the 
Sddhu who was Sajjana’s constant adviser. On his return from a 
second pilgrimage to SomanJltha Siddharjija who was encamped 
near Raivataka that is Girnar expressed a wish to see Sajjnna’s 
temple. But the Brhhmans envious of the Jains per.suaded the king 
that as Girndr was shaped like a ling it would be sacrilege to climb 
it. Siddhardja respected this objection and woi-shipped at the foot 
of the mountain. From Girnar-he went to ^atrufijaya. Here too 
Brahmans with drawn swords tried to prevent the king ascending 
the hill. Siddharaja went in disguise at night, worshipped the 
Jain god Adhs'vara with Ganges water, and granted the god twelve 
neighbouring villages. On the hill he saw so luxuriant a growth 
of the sallaki a plant dear to elephants, that he proposed to make 
the hill a breeding place for elephants a second Vindhya. He was 
reminded what damage wild elephants would cause to the holy 
place and for this reason abandoned his plan. 

Siddharaja’s second and greater war was with Malwa. The 
eotemporary kings of Malwa were the Paramara ruler Naravarman 
who flourished from a.jj. 1104 to 1133 (S. 1160- 1189) and his son 
and successor Yas'ovarman who ruled up to a. D. 1143 (S. 1199) 
the year of Siddharaja’s death As the names of both these kings 
occur in different accounts of this war, and, as the war is said to 
have lasted twelve year.s, it seems that fighting began in the time 
of Naravarman and that Siddhardja’s final victory was gained 
in the time of Yalovarman in Siddhard.ja's old age about a.d. 1 134 
(S. 1190). This view is supported by the local story that his 
expedition against Yasovarman wa,s undertaken while Siddhardja 
was building the Sahasralihga lake and other religious works. 

It is not known how the war arose but the statement of the 
Prabandhachintamani that Siddharaja vowed to make a scabbard 
of Yasovarman’s skin seems to show that Siddhardja received grave 
provocation. Siddhar.ija is said to have left the building of the 
Sahasralihga lake to the masons and architects and himself to have 
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' The KumArapAlacharita states that Sajjana died before the temple was finished, 
and that the temple ivas completed by his son Para^urAma. After the temple was 
finished SiddharAja is said to have come to Soraanatha and asked ParaAurAma for tlie 
revenues of Sorath. But on seeing the temple on GimAr he was greatly pleased, and on 
finding that it was called Karija-vihAra after his father he sanctioned the outlay on the 
temple. 
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started for Malwa. The war dragged on and there seemed little 
hope of victory when news reached Siddharaja that the three south 
gates of Dhara could be forced. With the help of an elephant an 
entrance was effected. Yasovarman was captured and bound with 
six ropes, and, w’ith his captured enemy as his banner of victory, 
Siddharaja returned to Aiiahilapura. He remembered his vow, but 
being prevented from carrying it out, he took a little of Yasovar- 
man’s skin and adding other skin to it made a scabbard. The 
captured king was thenceforward kept in a cage. It was this com- 
plete conquest and annexation of Malwa that made Siddharaja assume 
the style of Avantinatha ^ Lord of Avanti,’ which is mentioned as 
his biruda or title in most of the Chaulukya copperplates.^ Mdlwa 
henceforward remained subject to Anahilavada. On the return 
from Mdlwa an army of Bhils who tried to block the way were 
attacked by the minister Santu and put to flight. 

Siddhard-ja’s next recorded war is with king Madanavarman the 
Chandela king of Mahobaka the modeim Mahoba in Bundelkhand. 
Madanavarman, of whom General Cunningham has found numer- 
ous inscriptions dating from a.D. 1130 to lldl (S. 1186-1220),® was 
one of the most famous kings of the Chandela dynasty. An 
inscription of one of his successors in Kalanjar fort records that 
Madanavarman ‘in an instant defeated the king of Gurjjara, as 
Krishna in former times defeated Kamsa,® a statement which agrees 
with the Gujai’dt accounts of the war between him and Jayasimha. 
In this conflict the Gujai-dt accounts do not seem to show that 
Siddhardja gained any great victory ; he seems to hav« been content- 
ed with a money present. The Kirtikaumudi states that the king of 
Mahobaka honoured Siddharajaashis guest and paid afine and tribute 
by way of hospitality. The account in the Kumarapalacharita 
suggests that Siddharaja was compelled to come to terms and make 
peace. According to the Kirtikaumudi, and this seems likely, 
Siddharaja went from Dhara to Kalanjara. The account in the 
Prabandhachintamani is very confused. According to the Kum^i- 
rapMacharita, on Siddharaja’s way back from Dhdra at his camp 
near Patan a bard came to the court and said to the king that his 
court was as wonderful as the court of Madanavarman. The bard 
said that Madanavarman was the king of the city of Mahobaka 
and most clever, wise, liberal, and pleasure-loving. The kinw sent 
a courtier to test the truth of the bard’s statement. The courtier 
returned after six months declaring that the bard’s account was in 
no way exaggerated. Hearing this Siddharaja at once started 
against Mahobaka and encamping within sixteen miles of the 
city sent his minister to summon Madanavarman to surrender. 
Madanavarman who was enjoying himself took little notice of 
the minister. This king, he said, is the same who had to fi<Tht 
twelve years with Dhara; if, as is probable, since he is a knhdd% ov 
wild king, he wants money, pay him what he wants. The money 


' Ind. Ant. VI, 194fi Dr. Buhler (Ditto) takes AvantiuAtlia to mean SiddharAia’s 
opponent the king of MAlwa and not Siddharaja himself. ^ 

•- Archmological Survey Beport, XXI. 86. 3 
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was paid. But Siddharaja was so struck with Madanavarman’s 
indifference that he would not leave until he had seen him. 
Madanavarman agreed to receive him, Siddharaja went with a 
large bodyguard to the royal garden which contained a palace and 
enclosed pleasure-house and was guarded by troops. Only four of 
Siddharaja’s guards were allowed to enter. With these four men 
Siddharaja went in, was showrj the palace garden and pleasure- 
houses by Madanavarman, was treated with great hospitality, and 
on his return to Patan was given a guard of 120 men. 

The Dvyas'raya says that after his conquest of Ujjjain Siddharaja 
seized and imprisoned the king of a neighbouring country named 
Sim. We have no other information on this point. 

The Dohad inscription dated a.d. 1140 mentions the destruction of 
Sindhur^ja that is the king of Sindh and other kings. The Kirti- 
kaumudi also mentions the binding of the lord of Sindhu. Nothing 
is known regarding the Sindh war. The Kirtikaumudi mentions 
that after a war with Arnordja king of S4rabhar Siddharaja gave 
his daughter to Arnordja. This seems to be a mistake as the war 
and alliance with Arnoraja belong to Kumarapala’s reign. 

Siddharaja, who like his ancestors was a Saiv'a, showed his zeal 
for the faith by constructing the two grandest works in Gujardt the 
Rudramahdlaya at Siddhpur and the Sahasralihga lake at Patan. 
The Jain chroniclers always try to .show that Siddhardja was favour- 
ably inclined to Jainism. But sev'eral of his acts go against this 
claim and some even show a dislike of the Jains. It is true that the 
Jain sage Hemdcharya lived with the king, but the king honoured 
him as a scholar rather than as a Jain. On the occasion of the 
pilgrimage to Somanatha the king offered Hemachdrya a palanquin, 
and, as he would not accept the offer but kept on walking, the king 
blamed him calling him a learned fool with no worldly wisdom. 
Again on one occasion while returning from Malwa Siddhardja 
encamped at a place called S'rinagara, where the people had decorat- 
ed their temples with banners in honour of the king. Finding a 
banner floating over a Jain temple the king asked in anger who 
had placed it there, as he had forbidden the use of banners on Jain 
shrines and temples in Gujarat. On being told that it was a very old 
shrine dating from the time of Bharata, the king ordered that at the 
end of a year the banner might be replaced. This shows the reverse 
of a leaning to Jainism. Similarly, according to the Prabandha- 
chintamani, Hemdeh4rya never dared to speak to the king in favour 
of Jainism but used to say that all religions were good. This 
statement is supported by the fact that the opening verses of all 
works written by Hemdchdrya in the time of SiddharSja contain 
no special praise of Jain deities. 

So great is Siddhardja’s fame as a builder that almost every old 
work in Gujardt is ascribed to him. Tradition gives him the credit 
of the Dabhoi fort which is of the time of the Vdgheld king 
Viradhavala, A.D. 1220-1260. The Prabandhachintamani gives this 
old verse regarding Siddhardja^s public works : ‘ No one makes a 
great temple (Rudramahalaya), a great pilgrimage (to Somandtha), 
a great Asthana (darbdr hall), or a great lake (Sahasralihga) 
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such as Sidclhar^ja made.’ ‘ Of these the Rudramahalaya, though 
very little is left, from its size and the beauty of its carving, must 
have been a magnificent work the grandest specimen of the architec- 
ture of the Solahki period. The remains of the Sahasralihga lake 
at Anahilapura show that it must have been a work of surprising 
size and richness well deserving its title of mahdsarah ot gr&at lake. 
Numerous other public works are ascribed to Siddharaja.^ 

At this period it seems that the kings of Gujarfit Sfimbhar and 
other districts, seeing the great reputation which his literary 
tastes had gained for Bhoja of Dhdrd used all to keep Pandits. 
Certain carvings on the pillars of a mosque at the south-west of the 
modern town of Dhara show that the buildiug almost as it stands 
was the Sanskrit school founded by Bhoja. The carvings in 
question are beautifully cut Sanskrit grammar tables. Other 
inscriptions in praise of Naravarman show that Bhoja’s successors 
continued to maintain the institution. In the floor of the mosque 
are many large shining slabs of black marble, the largest as much 
as seven feet long, all of them covered with inscriptions so badly 
mutilated that nothing can be made out of tliem except that they 
were Sanskrit and Prakrit verses in honour of some prince. On a 
rough estimate the slabs contain as many as 4000 verses.® Accord- 
ing to the old saying any one who drank of the Sarasvati well in 
Dhara became a scholar. Sarasvati’s well still exists near the 
mosque. Its water is good and it is still known as Akkal-kui or 
the AVell of Talent. As in DhSrA so in Ajmir the Arhtii-dinkA 
Jhopda mosque is an old Sanskrit school, recent excavations having 
brought to light slabs with entire dramas carved on them. So also 
the Gujardt kings had their Pandits and their halls of learning. 
6ripdla, Siddhardja’s poet-laureate, wrote a poetical eulogium or 
prsxsasti on the Sahasralihga lake. According to the Prabandha- 
chintaraani Siddhardja gathered numerous Pandits to examine the 
eulogium. As has already been noticed Siddhardja’s constant 
companion \vas the great scholar and Jain dchdrya Hemachandra 
also called Hemacharj’a, who, under the king’s patronage, wrote a 
treatise on grammar called Siddhahema, and also the well-known 
D vyds ray akosha which was intended to teach both grammar and 
the history of the Solahkis. Hemachandra came into even greater 


' The original verse is gfrerq? 

’ These, as quoted by Rdo S^heb Mabipatrdm Enprdm in his Sadhara Jesangh, are, 
the erection of charitable feeding-houses every yojana or four miles, of Dabhui fort 
ot a or reservoir at Kapadvanj, of the Malavya lake at Dholkd, of smaU temples. 

the B ini’s step-well, of the Sahasralihga lake, of reservoira 
at Sihor, of the fort of S4eU, of the Dafasahasra or ten thousand temples, of the Muna 
W Dadharapur Vadhwan Anantapur and Chn- 

and Tl . JhinjhuvAda, Virpur, Bhadula, Ihisingapnra. 

an lKio'°H andSihi Jagapura, of ti.e reservoirs of D^Adr.i 

of these were 

John Malcolm when Resident of 

n u V r k k Tn r ■ W It worses in twelfth 

intuij ..iw.il m honour of a king h„t nothing Insto-ical can he made out of it. 
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prominence in the time of Kum^rapala, when he wrote several 
further works and became closely connected with the state religion. 
Several stories remain of SiddharAja assembling poets, and holding 
literary and poetic discussions. 

Record is preserved of a sahhd or assembly called by the king to 
hear discussions between a ^vetambara Jaina dcharya named 
Bhattaraka Devasuri and a Digambara Jaina dcharya named 
Kumudachandra who had come from the Karnatak. Devasuri who 
was living and preaching in the Jain temple of Arishtenemi at 
Karnavati,^ that is the modern Ahmaddbad, was there visited by 
Kumudachandra. Devasuri treated his visitor with little respect 
telling him to go to Patan and he would follow and hold a religious 
discussion or vdda. Kumudachandra being a Digambara or skyclad 
Jaina went naked to Patan and Siddharaja honoured him because 
he came from his mother’s country. Siddharaja asked Hemachandra 
to hold a discussion with Kumudachandra and Hemachandra recom- 
mended that Devasuri should be invited as a worthy disputant. At 
a discussion held before a meeting called by the king Kumudachandra 
was vanquished, probably because the first principle of his Digam- 
bara faith that no woman can attain nirvdtia, was insulting to the 
queen-mother, and the second that no clothes-wearing Jain'can gain 
mukti or absorption, was an insult to the Jain ministers. The 
assembly, like Brahmanical sahhds at the present day, appears to 
have declined into noise and Siddhardja had to interfere and keep 
order. Devasuri was complimented by the king and taken by one 
Ahada with great honour to his newly built Jaina temple.** 

In spite of prayers to Somanatha, of incantations, and of gifts to 
Brdhmaiis, Siddhardja Jayasimha had no .son. The throne passed into 
the line of Tribhuvanapdla the great-grandson of Bhimadeva I. (a.d. 
1074-62)who was ruling as a feudatory of Siddharaja at his ancestral 
appanage of Dahithali. Tribhuvanapala’s pedigree is Bhimadeva I. ; 
his son Kshemardja by Bakuladevi a concubine ; his son Haripala ; 
his son Tribhuvanapdla. By his queen Kdsmiradevi Tribhuvanapala 
had three sons Mahipala, Kirttipala, and Kumarapala, and two 
daughters Premaladevi and Devaladevi. Premaladevi was married 
to one of Siddharaja’s nobles a cavalry general named Kanhada or 
Krishnadeva : Devaladevi was married to Arnordja® or Anaraja 
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’ See above page 170. 

^ Devasdri was born in S. 1134 (a.d. 1078), took dilcshd in S. 1152 (a.d. 1096), 
became a Siiri in S. 1174 (a.d. 1118), and died on a Thursday in the dark half of 
Srdvana S. 1226 (.t.D. 1170). His famous disciple Hemachandra was born on the 
fullmoon of Kartika S. 1145 (a.d. 1089), became an ascetic in 8. 1150 (a.d. 1094), 
and died in S. 1229 (a.d. 1173). 

* The PrAkrit local name was Ano, of which the Sanskritised forms would appear 
to be Amo, Amava, A'nAka, and A'nalla as given in the Hammlfamahdkavya. The 
genealogy of these kings of ES'dkambhari or Sdmbhar is not settled. The Kadol copper- 
plate dated Samvat 1218 gives the name of its royal grantor as Alan and of Alan's 
father as Maharaja (Tod’s Bajasthan, I. 804), the latter apparently a mistake for 
Anaraja which is the name given in the Dvyii=raya. Alan’s date being V. 1218, the 
date of his father A’na would fit in well with the early part of Kumdrapdla’s reign. The 
order of the two names Alhana and Analla in the UanuniramahAkfivy a would seem to 
be mistaken and ought to be reversed. 
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king of Sakambhari or Sambhar, the Analladeva of the Haminira- 
mahakavya. Kumarapala himself was married by his father to one 
Bhupaladevi. According to the Dvy^sraya, Tribhuvanapala was on 
good terms with Siddharaja serving him and going with him to 
war. The Kumarapalacharita also states that Kumarapala used 
to attend the court of Siddharaja But from the time he came to 
feel that he would have no son and that the bastard Kumarapala 
would succeed him Siddharaja became embittered against Kumara- 
pala. According to the Jain chronicles Siddharaja was told by the 
god Somandtha, by the sage Hemachandra, by the goddess Ambikd 
of Kodinar/ and by astrologers that he would have no son and 
that Kumarapala would te his successor. According to the 
Kumdi-apalacharita so bitter did his hate grow that Siddhardja 
planned the death of Tribhuvanapala and his family including 
Kumarapala. Tribhuvanapala was murdered but KumdrapAla 
escaped. Grieved at this proof of the king’s hatred Kumarapala 
consulted his brother-in-law Krishnadeva who advised him to 
leave his family at Dahithali and go into exile promising to keep 
him informed of what went on at Anahilapura. Kumdrapala left 
in the disguise of a ya/dd/nm or recluse and escaped the assassins 
whom the king had ordered to slay him. After some time Kumdra- 
pdla returned and in spite of his disguise was recognized by the 
guards. They informed the king who invited all the ascetics in the 
city to a dinner. Kumdrapdla came but noticing that the king 
recognized him in spite of his disguise, he fled. The king sent a 
trusted officer with a small force in pursuit. Kumdrapdla persuaded 
some husbandmen, the chief of whom was Bhimasimha, to hide him 
in a heap of thorns. The pursuers failing to find him returned. At 
night Kumarapala was let out bleeding from the thorns, and promised 
the husbandmen that the day would come when their help would 
be rewarded. He then shaved his topknot or jatd and while 
travelling met with a lady named Devasri of XJdambara village 
who pitying him took him into her chariot and gave him food. 
Kumarapala promised to regard her as a sister. He then came to 
Dahithali where the royal troops had already arrived. Siddharaja 
sent an army which invested the village leaving Kumarapdla without 
means of escape. He went to a potter named Sajjana or Alinga 
who hid him in the flues of his brick-kiln throwing hay ov’er him. 
The troops searched the village, failed to find Kumarapala, and 
retired. The potter then helped Kumarapala from his hiding place 
and fed him. A former friend named Bosari joined Kumaraptila 
and they went away together Kumarapala commending his family 
to the care of Sajjana. On the first day they had no food. Next 
day Bosari went to beg and they together ate the food given to 
Bosari in a monastery or math where they slept. In time they 
came to Cambay where they called upon Hemacharya and asked 
him their future. Hem^chdrya knew and recognized Kumdrapdla. 
Kumdrapala asked when fate would bless him. Before Hemacharya 


^ Kodindr is a town in Giikwir territory in South Kdthiivdda. This temple of 
Ambikd is -Botieed as a place of Jain jHlgrimage hy the s^ Jinaprahhasiiri in his 
Tirthakalpa and was a well-known Jain shrine during the Anahilavada period. 
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could reply Udayana, one of the king’s ministers, came. Hemd- 
charya said to TTdayana, ‘ This is Kumdrapdla who shall shortly 
he your king.’ Hemdcharya also gave Kum^rapala a writing 
stating that he would succeed to the throne. Kumarapala acknow- 
ledged his obligations to Hemacharya and promised to follow his 
advice. Udayana took him to his house and gave him food and 
clothes. Siddhardja came to know of this and sent his soldiers 
who began to search. Kumdrapala returned to Hemdcharya 
who hid him in a cellar covering its door with manuscripts and 
palm leaves. The soldiers came but failed to search under the manu- 
scripts and returned. Kum^irapala acknowledged his obligations to 
Hemacharya and said he owed him two great debts one for telling 
him the day on which he would come to the throne ; the other for 
saving his life. KumArapdla left Cambay at midnight, the minister 
Udayana supplying him with provisions. From Cambay he went 
to Vatapadrapura probably Baroda, where feeling hungry he 
entered the shop of a Vania named Katuka and asked for parched 
gram. The Vania gave the gram and seeing that Kumarapala had 
no money accepted his promise of future payment. From Baroda 
he came to Bhrigukachh or Broach where he saw a soothsayer and 
asked him his future. The soothsayer, seeing the bird kali-devi 
perched on the temple flagstaff, said ‘ You will shortly be king.^ 
Kumdrapdla shaved his matted hair and went from Broach to 
Ujjain where he met his family. But as here too the royal troops 
followed him he fled to Kolhapura where he came across a Yogi 
who foretold his succession to a throne and gave him two spells 
or manfras. From Kolhapura Kumarapala went to Kfihchi or 
Conjeveram and from there to the city of Kalambapattana.^ 
The king of Kalainbapattana Pratapasimlia received him like an 
elder brother and brought him into his city, built a temple of 
Sivananda Kumarap^lesvara in his honour, and even issued a 
coin called a Kumarapala. From Kdlambapattana Kumarapala 
went to Chitrakflta or Chitor aud from there to Ujjain whence he 
took his family to Siddhapura going on alone to Anahilapura to see 
his brother-in-law Krishnadeva. According to the Vicharae'reni 
Siddharaja died soon after in A.D. 1143 on the 3rd of K4rttika 
Suddha Sam vat 1199. 

In the dissensions that followed the king’s death Kumdrapala’s 
interests were well served by his brother-in-law Krishiiadeva. 
Eventually the names of three candidates, Kumarapala and two 
others, were laid before the state nobles sitting in council to deter- 
mine who should be king. Of the three candidates the two others 
were found wanting, and Kum4rapdJa was chosen and installed 
according to the Vicharasreni on the 4th of ]Vl4,rgasirsha Suddha 
and according to the Kmndrapalaprabandha on the 4th of Marga- 
sirsha Vadhya. At the time of his succession, according to the 
Prabandhachintdmani and the Kumarap^laprabandha, Kumdrapdla 
was about fifty years of age. 


• The Enmdrap^laprabanda has Kelambapattana and Eolambapattana probably 
Kolam or Quilon. 
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On his accession Kumarap£la installed his wife Bhopaladevi his 
anointed queen or pattardni ; appointed Udayana who had 
befriended him at Cambay .minister ; Bdhada or Vagbhata son of 
Udayana^ chief councillor or mahdmdfya ; and Aliiiga second coun- 
cillor or mahdpradhdna. Ahada or Arabhatta, apparently another 
son of Udayana, did not acknowledge Kumdrapala and went over 
to Arnora^ja AnAka or Ano king of Sapddalaksha or the ISdmbhar 
territory who is probably the same as the Analladeva of the 
Hammiramahakdv3'a.® 

The potter Sajjana was rewarded with a grant of seven hundred 
villages near Chitrakuta or Chitoda fort in Rdjputdna, and the 
author of the Prabandhachintdmani notices that in his time the 
descendants of the potter ashamed of their origin called themselves 
descendants of Sagara. Bhimasimha who hid Kumdrapdla in the 
thorns was appoint^ed head of the bod3’guard ; Devasri made the 
sister’s mark on the royal forehead at the time of KumdrapAla’s 
installation and was granted the village of Devayo ; ® and Katuka 
the Vania of Baroda, who had given Kum^rapala parched gram 
was granted the village of Vatapadra or Baroda. Bosari Kumara- 
pdla’s chief companion was given Latamaudala, which seems to 
mean that he was appointed viceroy of Ld^a or South GujarAt. 

Kanhada orKrishpadevaKumdrap-^la’s brother-in-law and adviser 
overvaluing his great services became arrogant and disobedient 
insulting the king in open court. As remonstrance was of no avail 
the king had Krishnadeva waylaid and beaten by a band of athletes 
and taken almost dying to his wife the king’s sister. From this 
time all the state officers were careful to show ready obedience. 

The old ministr3- saw that under so capable and well served a 
ruler their power was gone. They accordingly planned to slay the 
king and place their owm nominee on the throne. The king heard 
of the plot ; secured the assassins : and employed them in murder- 
ing the conspirators. According to the PrabandhacliintAmani, 
Ahada or Arabhatta who had gone over to the Sambhar king and 
was in charge of the Sdmbhar infantry, bribed the local nobles as 
a preliminary to a wmr which he had planned against KumdrapAla. 
He so far succeeded as to bring A'na or Andka the Sdmbhar king 
M'ith the whole of his army to the borders of Gujarat to fight 
Kumarapala.^ Kumdrapdla went to meet Anaka. But, in conse- 
quence of intrigues, in the battle that followed the Gujardt army 
did not obey orders. Kumdrapdla advanced in front on an elephant, 
and Bahada tr3'ing to climb on Kumarapala’s elephant was thrown 
to the ground and slain. Andka was also pierced with arrows and 
the Sambhar army was defeated and plundered of its horses.* 


* The Kumdrapdiaprabanda says that Udayana was appointed minister and 
Vdgbhata general. Solid the youngest son of Udayana did not take part in politics. 

" Kirtane’s Hammframahdkavya, 13. 

^ Dharalakka or Dhojkd according to the Kumdrapdlaprabanda. 

* According to the Kumdrapdlacharita Kumdrapdla ’s sister who was married to 
A'na having heard her husband speak slightingly of the kings of Gujardt took offence, 
resented the language, and bandied words with her husband who beat her. She came 
to her brother and incited him to make an expedition against her husbanA 
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The Dvydsraya, probably by the aid of the author’s imagination, 
gif es a fuller account of this war. One fact of importance recorded 
in the Dvyasraya is that Andka though defeated was not slain, and, 
to bring hostilities to an end, gave his daughter Jalhand to Kumdra- 
pala in marriage. The Kumarapalacharita calls the Sambhar 
king Arnordja and says that it was Kumdrapdla who invaded the 
Sdmbhar territory. According to this account Kumarapdla went 
to Chandra vati near Abu and taking its Paramara king Vikraraa- 
simha with him marched to ^dkambharior Sdmbhar and fought Arno- 
rdja who was defeated but not killed. Kumdrapdla threatened to cut 
out Arnordja’s tongue but let him go on condition that his people 
wore a headdreas with a tongue on each side. Arnordja is said 
to have been confined in a cage for three days and then reinstalled 
as Kumdrapdla’s feudatory. Vikramasimha of Chandrdvati, who in 
the battle had sided with Arnordja, was punished by being disgraced 
before the assembled seventy-two feudatories at Anahilavdda and 
was sent to prison, his throne being given to his nephew Yasodha- 
vala. After his victory over Arnordja Kumarapdla fought, defeated, 
and, according to the Kirtikaumudi, beheaded Balldla king of 
Mdlwa who had invaded Gujarat. ' The result of this contest seems 
to have been to reduce Malwa to its former position of dependence 
on the Apahilav^ija kings. More than one inscription of Kumdra- 
pdla’s found in the temple of Udaydditya as far north as Udaya- 
pura near Bhilsa shows that he conquered the whole of Mdlwa, as 
the inscriptions are recorded by one who calls himself Kumdrapdla’s 
general or dan^andyaka. 

Another of Kumarapala’s recorded victories is over Mallikdrjuna 
said to be king of the Konkan who we know from published lists 
of the North Konkan S^ildhdras flourished about a.d. 1160. The 
author of the Prabandhachintdmani says this war arose from a 
bard of king Mallikdrjuna speaking of him before king Kumdrapdla 
as Rdjapitdmaha or grandfather of kings.® Kumdrapdla annoyed 
at so arrogant a title looked around. Ambada,* one of the sons of 
Udayana, divining the king’s meaning, raised his folded hands to 
his forehead and expressed his readiness to fight Mallikaijuna. 
The king sent him with an army which marched to the Konkan 
without halting. At the crossing of the Kaldvini® it was met and 
defeated by Mallikdrjuna. Ambada returned in disgrace and 
shrouding himself his umbrella and his tents in crape retreated to 
A^ahilavdda. The king finding Ambada though humiliated ready to 
make a second venture gave him a larger and better appointed force. 
With this army Ambadd again started for the Konkan, crossed 
the Kalavini, attacked Mallikdijuna, and in a hand-to-hand fight 
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* The DvyArfraya does not say that Kum4rap4la’s sister was married to A.'na. 

’ This was a common title of the Sil^hAra kings. Compare Bombay Gazetteer, 
XIII. 437 note 1. 

3 Ambada is his proper name. It is found Sanskritised into Amrabhata and 
Ambaka. 

* This is the Kiverf river which flows through Chikhli and Bals4r. The name in 
the text is very like Karabenk the name of the same river in the Ntlsik cave inscrip- 
tioBS (Bom.Gaz. XVI. S71) Xalavinf and Earabenk being Sanskritised forms of the 
original Kkveri. Perhaps the Kaverf is the Akabarou of the Periplns (a.d. 247). 
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climbed his elephant and cut off his head. This head cased in gold 
with other trophies of the war he presented to the king on his 
triumphant return to A^jahilapura. The king was greatly pleased 
and gave Ambada the title of Rdjapitdmaha. Of this Mallik^r* 
juna two stone inscriptions have b^n found one at Chiplun dated 
A.D. 1156 (S^aka 1078) the other at Bassein dated A.D. 1160 (Saka 
1082). If the story that Mallikarjuna was slain is true the war 
must have taken place during the two years between A.D. 1160 
and 1162 (Saka 1082, 1034) which latter is the earliest known 
date of Mallikdrjuna’s successor Apardditya. 

The Kumarapdlacharita also records a war between Kumdrapala 
and Samara king of Surdshtra or south Kathidvada, the Gujardt 
army being commanded by Kumdrapala’s minister Udayana. The 
Prabandhachintamaui gives Sausara as the name of the Surdsh^ra 
king‘ : possibly he was some Gohilvdd Mehr chief. Udayana came 
with the army to Vadhwan,and letting it advance weot toPdlitdna. 
While he was worshipping at Pdlitana, a mouse carried away the 
burning wick of the lamp. Reilecting on the risk of fire in a wooden 
temple Udayana determined to rebuild the temple of stone. In the 
fight with Sausara the Gujardt army was defeated and Udayana 
was mortally wounded.® Before Udayana died he told his sons 
that he had meant to repair the temple of Adisvara on ^atrunjaya 
and the Sakunikd Vihdra at Broach and also to build steps up the 
west face of Girndr. His sons Bahada and Ambadd promised to 
repair the two shrines. Subsequently both shrines were restored, 
Kumdrapdk and Hemdchdrya and the council of Anahilapura 
attending at the installation of Suvrittindtha in the Sakunikd 
Vihdra. The Girnar steps were also cut, according to more than 
one inscription in a.d. 1166 (S. 1222).® This war and Udayana’s 
death must have occurred about a.d. 1149 (S. 120.3) as the temple 
of Adndtha was finished in a.d. 1156-57 (S. 1211). Bahada also 
established near Satrunjaya a town called Bahadapura and adorned 
it with a temple called Tribhuvanapalavasati.* After the fiwht 
with Sausara Kunmrapala was threatened with another war “by 
Karna® king of Dahala or Chedi. Spies informed the king of the 


> Sausara or S.4s3r seems the original form from which Samara was Sanskritised 
fclisar corresponds with the Mehr name CliAchar. 

throne^ KumArapdlacharita says that Samara was defeated and his son placed on the 

* The translation of the inscription runs ; Steps made by the venerable A'mbaka, 
hr” the Kumarap41aprabandha the steps were built at a cost ^ 

vt l a a dramma being of the value of about 5 annas. According to the 

Prabandachmtamapi an earthquakes occurred when the king was at GlmAr on his wav 
to ^omanatha The old ascent of Girndr was from the north called Chhatrasild tha^ 
IS the umbrella or overhanging rocks. Hem^charya said if two persons went un 
together the ChJiairasila rocks would fall and crush them So t^ kino- 

Kama’s son Narasimliadeva is dat^ a.d. 1157 (Chedi gOTl tbT? 

falls between a.d. 1152 and 1157 in tWreioIn nf ^ ^ *^«^eath of Gay4 Kania 

accidentally strangled may he true. ^ umdrapUla and the story of his being 
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impending invasion as he was starting on a pilgrimage to 
Somandtha. Next day he was relieved from anxiety by the news 
that while sleeping on an elephant at night king Karna’s necklace 
became entangled in the branch of a banyan tree, and the elephant 
suddenly running away, the king was strangled. 

The Prabandhachintdmani records an expedition against 
Sambhar which was entrusted to Chahada a younger brother of 
Bdhada. Though Chahada was known to be extravagant, the 
king liked him, and after giving him advice placed him in command. 
On reaching Sdmbhar Chdhada invested the fort of Bdbranagar but 
did not molest the people as on that day 700 brides had to be 
married.^ Next day the fort was entered, the city was plundered, 
and the supremacy of Kumdrapdla was proclaimed. This 
Babrdnagar has not been identified. There appears to be some 
confusion and the place may not be in Sambhar but in Bdbariavdda 
in Kdthidvada. Chahada returned triumphant to Patan. The 
king expressed himself pleased but blamed Chahada for his lavish 
expenditure and conferred on him the title of Rdja-gharatta the 
King-grinder. 

Though the Gujardt chronicles give no further details an 
inscription in the name ‘of Kumarapdla in a temple at Udepur near 
Bhilsa dated a.d. 1166 records that on Monday, Akshaya tritiyd 
the 3rd of Vaisdkh Sud (S. 1222), Thakkara Chahada granted half 
the village of Sangavdda in the Rangdrika district or bhnkti. Just 
below this inscription is a second also bearing the name of 
Kumdrapdla. The year is lost. But the occasion is said to be an 
eclipse on Thursday the 15th of Paush Sudi when a gift was made 
to the god of Udayapura by Yas'odhavala the viceroy of 
Kumdrapdla.^ 
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* So many marriages on one day points to the people being either Kadva Knnbis or 
Bharvads among whom the custom of holding all marriages on the same day still prevails. 

* The teit of the inscription is : 
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Similar inscriptions of Kumarapdla’s time and giving his name 
occur near the ruined town of Keradu or Kirdta-Kupa near Bdlmer 
in Western Rdjputdna. The inscriptions show that Kumdrapdla 
had another Amdiya or minister there, and that the kings of the 
country round Keradu had been subject to Gujarat since the time 
of Siddhardja Jayasimha. Finally the inscription of Kumdrapdla 
found by Colonel Tod in a temple of Brahma on the pinnacle of 
Chitoda fort^ shows that his conqueste extended as far as Mewdda. 

According to the Kumarapdlaehint^mani Kumdrapdla married 
one Padmavati of Padmapura. The chronicler describes the city as 
to the west of the Indus. Perhaps the lady belonged to Padmapura 
a large town in Kashmir. Considering his greatness as a king and 
conqueror the historical record of Kumarapala is meagre and 
incomplete. Materials may still come to light which will show his 
power to have been surprisingly widespread. 

Mr. Forbes® records the following Brdhmanical tradition of a 
Mewada queen of Kumarapala, which has probably been 
intentionally omitted by the Jain chroniclers. 

Kumdrapdla, says the Brahman tradition, had wedded a Sisodani 
Rani, a daughter of the house of Mewada. At the time that the 
sword went for her the Sisodani heard that the Rdja had made a 
vow that his wives should receive initiation into the Jain religion at 
Hemachdrya’s convent before entering the palace. The Rani 
refused to start for Patan until she was satisfied she would 
not be called on to visit the Achdrya’s convent. Jayadeva 
Kumarapdla’s household bard became surety and the queen con- 
sented to go to Anahilapura. Several days after her arrival 
Hemachdrya said to the Raja ‘ The Sisodani Rani has never come 
to visit me.’ Kumdrapala told her she must go. The Rani refused 
and fell ill, and the bard’s wives went to see her. Hearing her 
story they disguised her as one of themselves and brought her 
privately home to their house. At night the bard dug a hole in the 
wall of the city, and taking the Rani through the hole started 
with her for Mewada. When Kumdi’apala became aware of the 
Edni’s flight he set off in pursuit with two thousand horse. He 
came up with the fugitives about fifteen miles from the fort of 
Idar. The bard said to the Rani, ‘ If you can enter Idar you are 
safe. I have two hundred horse with me. As long as a man of 
us remains no one shall lay hands on you.’ So saying he turned 
upon his pursuers. But the Rani’s courage failed and she slew 
herself in the carriage. As the fight went on and the pursuers 
forced their^ way to the carriage, the maids cried ‘ Why struggle 
more, the Rani is dead. Kumdrapdla and his men returned home.® 

The Paramdra chiefs of Chandravatl near A'bu were also feuda- 
tories of Kumdrapdla. It has been noted that to punish him for 
siding with Arnordja of ^mbhar Kumdrapdla placed Vikrama 
bimtia the Ghandrdvati chief in confinement and set Vikrama’s 
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oephew Yaaodhavala on his throne. That Knm^apala conquered 
the chiefs of S^mbhar and Mdlwa is beyond question. Among his 
names is the proud title Avantl-natha Lord of Mdlwa. 

The Kumdrapdlaprabandha gives the following limits of 
Kumdrapala’s sway. The Turushkas or Turks on the north ; the 
heavenly Ganges on the east ; the Vindhya mountains on the south ; 
the Sindhu river on the west.* Though in tradition Kumdra- 
pala’s name does not stand so .high as a builder as the name of 
Siddhardja Jayasimha he carried out several important works. 
The chief of these was the restoring and rebuilding of the great 
shrine of Somes'vara or Somanatha Patan. According to the Pra- 
bandhachintdmani when Kumarapdla asked Devasuri the teacher 
of HemachArya how best to keep his name remembered Devasuri 
replied : Build a new temple of Somanatha fit to last an age or 
yuga, instead of the wooden one which is ruined by the ocean 
billows. Kumarapala approved and appointed a building committee 
or panchakula headed by a Brdhman named Ganda Bhava Brihaspati 
the state ofiBcer at Somanatha. At the instance of HemachB,rya 
the king on hearing the foundations were laid vowed until the 
temple was finished he would keep apart from women and would 
take neither flesh nor wine. In proof of his vow he poured a 
handful of water over Nilakantha Mahadeva, probably his own 
royal god. After two years the temple was completed and the 
flag hoisted. HemAcharya advised the king not to break his vow 
until he had visited the new temple and paid his obeisance to the 
god. The king agreed and went to Somanatha, Hemachdrya 
preceding him on foot and promising to come to Somanatha after 
visiting Satrunjaya and Girndr. On reaching Somandtha the king 
was received by Ganda-Brihaspati his head local ofiBcer and by the 
building committee, and was taken in state through the town. At 
the steps of the temple the king bowed his head to the ground. 
Under the directions of Ganda-Brihaspati he worshipped the god, 
made gifts of elephants and other costly articles including his own 
weight in coin, and returned to Anahilapura. 

It is interesting to know that the present battered sea-shore 
temple of Somandtha, whose garbhdgdra or shrine has been turned 
into a mosque and whose spire has been shattered, is the temple of 
whose building and consecration the above details are preserved. 
This is shown by the style of the architecture and sculpture which 
is in complete agreement with the other buildings of the time of 
Kumdrapala.^ 
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* The text is : 

* It is also interesting, if there is a foundation of fact to the tale, that this is the 
temple visited by the Persian poet Sa4di (A.n. 1200-1230) when he saw the ivory idol 
of Somandtha whose arms were raised by a hidden priest pulling a cord. According to 
Saddi on pretence of conversion he was admitted behind the shrine, discovered the cord- 
pnller, threw him into a well, and fled. Compare Journal Koyal Asiatic Society Bengal 
VII. .2 pages 886-886. That Saadi ever visited Somandtha is doubtful. No ivory 
human image can ever have been the chief object of worship at Somandtha. 
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Kumdrapdla’s temple seems to have suffered in every subse- 
quent Muhammadan invasion, in Alaf Khan’s in A.D. 1300, in Mozaf- 
far’s in a.d. 1390, in Mahmud Begada’s about a.d. 1490, and in 
Muzaffar II.’s about a.d. 1530. Time after time no sooner had the 
invader passed than the work of repair began afresh. One of the 
most notable restorations was by Khengdr IV. (a.d. 1279- 1333) a 
Chudasama king of Jun^gadh who is mentioned in two Giraar 
inscriptions as the repairer of Somandtha after its desecration by 
Ala-ud-din Khilji. The latest sacrilege, including the turning of the 
temple into a mo.sque, was in the time of the Ahmaddbdd king' 
Muzaffar Shah II. (a.k. 1511-1535). Since then no attempt has been 
made to win back the god into his old home. 

In the side wall near the door of the little shrine of Bhadraktlli 
in Patan a broken stone inscription gives interesting details of 
the temple of Somanatha. E.vcept that the right hand corners of 
some of the lines are broken, the inscription is clear and well pre- 
served. It is dated a.d. 1169 (Valabhi 850). It records that the 
temple of the god Somesa was first of gold built by Soma ; 
next it was of silver built by Eavana ; afterwards of wood built 
by Krishna ; and last of stone built by Bhimadeva. The next restor- 
ation was through Ganda-Brihaspati under Kumarapdla. Of Ganda- 
B Aaspati it gives these details. He was a Kanydkub.ia or Kanoj 
Brdhman of the Pas'upata school, a teacher of the Malwa kings, 
and a friend of Siddharaja Jayasimha. He repaired several other 
temples and founded several other religious buildings in Soma- 
ndtha. He also repaired the temple of Keddres'vara in Kumaon on 
learning that the Khas'a king of that country had allowed it to fall 
into disrepair. After the time of Kumdrapala the descendants of 
Ganda-Brihaspati remained in religious authority in Somanatha, 

Kumdrapala made many Jain benefactions.* He repaired the 
temple of Sdgala-Vasahikd, at Stambha-tirtha or Cambay where 
Hemacharya received his initiation or dikshi. In honour of the 
lady who gave him barley flour and curds he built a temple called 
the Karainbaka-Vihara in Patan. He also built in Patan a temple 
called the Mouse or Mushaka-Vihara to free himself from the 
impurity caused by killing a mouse while digging for treasure. At 
Dhandhuka Hemacharya’s birthplace a temple called the Jholika- 
\ ihara or cradle temple was built. Besides these Kumarapala is 
credited with building 1444 temples. 

I hough Kumarapala was not a learned man, his ministers were 
men of learning, and he continued the practice of keepinfr at his 
court scholars e.specially Sanskrit poets. Two of his leading 
Pandits were Eamachandra and Udayachandra both of them Jain^ 
Eamachandra is often mentioned in Gujarati literature and appears 
to have been a great scholar. He was the author of a book called 
the Hundred Accounts or Prabandhas'ata. After Udayana’s death 
Kumdrapalas chief minister was Kapardi a man of learning skilled 
m Sanskrit poetry. And all through his reign hi.s principal adviser 


From the PrabandhachintAiuani and the IvumhrapAlacharita, 
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was Hemachandra or Hem4ch4rya probably the most learned man 
of his time. Though Hem^charya lived daring the reigns both of 
Siddharaja and of Kumarapala, only under Kumdrapala did he 
enjoy political power as the king’s companion and religious adviser. 
What record remains of the early Solahkis is chiefly due to 
Hemachandra, 

The Jain life of Hemachdrya abounds in wonders. Apart from 
the magic and mystic elements the chief details are : Chachiga a 
Modh Vd.nia of Dhandhuka* in the district of Ardhashtama had by 
his wife Pdhini® of the Chdmunda gotra, a boy named Chdngodeva 
who was born a.d. 1089 (Kartik fullmoon Samvat 1145). A Jain 
priest named Devachandra A'chdrya (a.d. 1078-1170 ; S. 1134-1226) 
came from Patan to Dhandhuka and when in Dhandhuka went to 
pay his obeisance at the Modh Vasahika. While Devachandra was 
seated Chdngodeva came playing with other boys and went and sat 
beside the dchdrya. Struck with the boy’s audacity and good looks 
the dchdrya went with the council of the village to Chdchiga’s 
house. Chdchiga was absent but his wife being a Jain received 
the dchdrya with respect. When she heard that her son was 
wanted by the council, without waiting to consult her husband, she 
handed the boy to the dchdrya who carried him off to Karnavati 
and kept him there with the sons of the minister Udayana. 
Chdchiga, disconsolate at the loss of his son, went in quest of 
him vowing to eat nothing till the boy was found. He came to 
Karndvatl and in an angry mood called on the dchdrya to restore 
him his son. Udayana was asked to interfere and at last persuaded 
Chachiga to let the boy stay with Devachandra. 

In A.D. 1097, when Changodeva was eight years old Chdchiga 
celebrated his sou’s consecration or dVcskd and gave him the name 
of Somachandra. As the boy became extremely learned Deva- 
chandra changed his name to Hemachandra the Moon of gold. In 
A.D. 1110 (S. 1166) at the age of 21, his mastery of all the S'dstras 
and Siddhdntas was rewarded by the dignity of Suri or sage. 
Siddharaja was struck with his conversation and honoured him as 
a man of learning. Hemachandra’s knowledge wisdom and tact 
enabled him to adhere openly to his Jain rules and beliefs though 
Siddhardja’s dislike of Jain practices was so great as at times to 
amount to insult. After one of their quarrels Hemdcharya kept 
away from the king for two or three days. Then the king seeing 
his humility and his devotion to his faith repented and apologised. 
The two went together to Somanatha Patan and there HemAchdrya 
pa’d his obeisance to the ling a in a way that did not offend his own 
faith. During Siddhardja’s reign Hemdcharya wrote his well 
known grammar with aphorisms or sufras and commentary or vritti 
called Siddha-Hemachandra, a title compounded of the king’s name 
and his own. As the Brahmans found fault with the absence of 
any detailed references to the king in the work Hemachandra 


* The head-quarters of the Dhandhuka sub-division sixty mites south-west of 
AhmadAbad. 

’ Another reading is LAhini. 
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added one verse at the end of each chapter in praise of the king. 
During Siddharaja's reign he also wrote two other works, the 
Haimindmamdld “ String of Names composed by Hema(chandra) ” 
or Ahhidhdnachintdmani and the Anekarthanamamala a 
Collection of words of more than one meaning. He also began the 
Dvyas'rayakosha^ or Double Dictionary being both a grammar and 
a history. In spite of his value to Kumarapdla, in the beginning of 
Kumdrapdla’s reign Hemacharya was not honoured as a spiritual 
guide and had to remain subordinate to Brahmans. WhenKumdra- 
pdla asked him what was the most important religious work he 
could perform Hemdcharya advised the restoring of the temple of 
Somandtha. Still Hemacharya so far w'on the king to his own 
faith that till the completion of the temple he succeeded in per- 
suading the king to take the vow of ahimad or non-killing which 
though common to both faiths is a specially Jain observance. 
Seeing tliis mark of his ascendancy over the king, the king’s family 
priest and other Brahmans began to envy and thwart Hemachdrya. 
On the completion of the temple, when the king was starting for 
Somandtha for the installation ceremony, the Brdhmans told him 
that Hemachdrya did not mean to go with him. Hemdcharya who 
had heard of the plot had already accepted the invitation. He said 
being a recluse he must go on foot, and that he also wanted to visit 
Girndr, and from Girndr would join the king at Somandtha. BUs 
object was to avoid travelling in a palanquin with the king or 
suffering a repetition of Siddhardja’s insult for not accepting a 
‘palM. Soon after reaching Somandtha Kumdrapala asked after 
Hemdchdrya. The Brdhmans spread a story that he had been 
drowned, but Hemdchdrya was careful to appear in the temple as 
the king reached it. The king saw him, called him, and took him 
with him to the temple. Some Brdhmans told the king that the 
Jain priest would not pay any obeisance to Siva, but Hemdchdrya 
saluted the god in the following verse in which was nothing 
contrary to strict J ainism : ‘ Salutation to him, whether he be 
Brahma, Vishnu, Hara, or Jina, from whom have fled desires 
which produce the sprouts of the seed of worldliness."^ After 
this joint visit to Somandtha Hemachandra gained still more 
ascendancy over the king, who appreciated his calmuess of mind 
® The Brahmans tried to prevent the growth 

OT his influence, but in the end Hemachandra overcame them. 
He induced the king to place in the sight of his Brdhmanical 
family priests an image of S antindtha Tirthahkara among his family 
He afterwards persuaded Kumdrapdla publicly to adopt the 
Jam faith by going to the hermitage of Hemachandra and giving 
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numerous presents to Jain ascetics. Finally under his influence 
Kumarap^la put away all Brdhmanical images from his family place 
of worship. Having gone such lengths Eum^ap^ began to punish 
the Brahmans who insulted Hemachandra. A Brdhman named 
Vdmards'i, a Pandit at the royal court, who composed a verse insult- 
ing Hemachandra, lost his annuity and was reduced to beggary, but 
on apologising to Hemachandra the annuity was restored. Another 
Brdhmanical officer named Bhdva Brihaspati, who was stationed at 
Somandtha, was re-called for insulting Hemaohandra. But he too 
on apologising to Hemachandra was restored to Somandtha. Under 
Hemachandra's influence Kumdrapdla gave up the use of flesh and 
wine, ceased to take pleasure in the chase, and by beat of drum 
forbade throughout his kingdom the taking of animal life. He 
withdrew their licenses from hunters fowlers and fishermen, and 
forced them to adopt other callings. To what lengths this dread of 
life-taking was carried appears from an order that only filtered water 
was to be given to all animals employed in the royal army. Among 
the stories told of the king’s zeal for life-saving is one of a Bania of 
Sdmbbar who having been caught killing a louse was brought in 
chains to Anahilavada, and had his property confiscated and devoted 
to the building at Anahilavada of a Louse Temple or Yukd-VihAra. 
According to another story a man of Nador in Mdrw&r was put to 
death by Kelhana the chief of Nador to appease KumArapdlla’s wrath 
at hearing that the man’s wife had offered flesh to a field-god or 
kshetrapdla. Hemachandra also induced the king to forego the 
claim of the state to the property of those who died without a son. 

During Kumdrapdla’s reign Hemachandra wrote many well 
known Sanskrit and Prakrit works on literature and religion. 
Among these are the Adhydtmopanishad or Yogasdstra a work of 
12,000 verses in twelve chapters called Prak4sas, the Trisdshthi- 
sdldkdpurushacharitra or lives of sixty-three Jain saints of the 
Utsarpini and Avasarpini ages ; the Parisishtaparvan, a work of 
3500 verses being the life of Jain Sthaviras who flourished after 
Mahdyira; the Prdkrita S^abdanuS’dsana or Prakrit grammar ; the 
Dvydsraya* a Prakrit poem written with the double object of 
teaching grammar and of giving the history of Eum^rapdla ; the 
ChhandonusAsana a work of about 6000 verses on prosody; the 
Linganusdsana a work on genders ; the Desindmamdid in Prakrit 
with a commentary’ a work on local and provincial words ; and the 
Alankdrachuddmam a work on rhetoric. Hemachandra died in 
4.D. 1172 (S. 1229) at the age of 84. The king greatly mourned 
his loss and marked his brow with Hemachandra’s ashes. Such 
crowds came to share in the ashes of the pyre that the ground was 
hollowed into a pit known as the Hairaa-Khadda or Hema’s Pit. 

Eum^rapala lived to a great age. According to the author of 
the Prabandhachintdmani he was fifty when he succeeded to the 
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throne, and after ruling about thirty-one years died in a.D. 1174 
(S. 1230). He is said to have died of luta a form of leprosy. 
Another story given by the Kumdrapdlaprabandha is that 
Kumdrapala was imprisoned by his nephew and successor Ajayapdla. 
The KumarapAlaprabandha gives the exact length of Kumdrapala’s 
reign at 30 years 8 months and 27 days. If the beginning of 
Kumarapdla’s reign is placed at the 4th Magsar Sud Samvat 1299, 
the date of the close, taking the year to begin in Kartika, would be 
Bhddrapada S'uddha ISamvat 1229. If with Gujarat almanacs the 
year is taken to begin in Ashadha, the date of the close of the 
reign would be Bhddrapada of Samvat 1230. It is doubtful 
whether either Samvat 1229 or 1230 is the correct year, as an 
inscription dated Samvat 1229 Vaish^kha S'uddha 3rd at Udaya- 
pura near Bhils^L describes Ajayapala Kumdrapala’s successor aa 
reigning at Anahilapura. This would place Kumdrapdla’s death 
before the month of Vaishakha 1229 that is in a.d. 1173.‘ 

As Kumdrapdla had no son he was succeeded by Ajayapdla the 
son of his brother Mahipala.^ According to the Kumarapdla- 
prabandha Kuraarapala desired to give the throne to his 
daughter's son Pratdpamalla, but Ajayapala raised a revolt and got 
rid of Kumdrapala by poison. The Jain chroniclers say nothing 
of the reign of Ajayapala because he was not a follower of their 
religion. The author of the Sukritasankiiiana notices a small 
silver canopy or pavilion shown in Ajayapila’s court as a feud- 
atory’s gift from the king of Sapadalaksha® or Sewalik. The author 
of the Kirtikaumudl dismisses Ajayapala with the mere mention 
of his name, and does not even state his relationship with Kumdra- 
pdla. According to the Prabandhachintarnani AjayapAla destroyed 
the Jain temples built by his uncle. He showed no favour to 
Ambadd and Kumdrapala’s other Jain ministers. Ajayapdla seems 
to have been of a cruel and overbearing temper. He appointed as 
his minister Kapardi because he was of the Brahmanical faith.* 
But considering his manners arrogant he ordered him to be thrown 
into a caldron of boiling oil. On another occasion he ordered the 
Jam scholar Kamachandra to sit on a red-hot sheet of copper. 
One of his nobles Amra-bhata or Ambada refused to submit to 


> Eegarding the remarkable story that not long before their death, heth n a 
chdrya and Kumorapila mcHoed towards if they did not beeol ™!^e,^ t iT 
(Tod’s Western India, 184) no fresh information has ten 0 !^^ Anther” 
saying of Tod’s (Ditto, 183) also remains doubtful. Knmarapdla eAPel'ledthe Wbe ofiT 
from his kin^om That this tribe of L4r can have hS ” do eithSh L4U 1 
Gujarit or with the caste of lAd Vinis seems nnlikely. The StemaT ve is 
Lar on the Persian Gulf whom Tod (Annals of Raiasth4n T orm? 5 
expedition from Laristhin to Gujardt. In this connection ’it as seeing an 

remained the scat of a Queher prince till A o, 1 600 the time of Shah A ha ” h 

fh ■ riots (rmbay Gaze^^^^^^^^^^ 

the cause of their expulsion from GnjarAt. ^ «ixeer, v 1 . 210 ) may have been 

Ajayapdla tJm 
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the king, saying that he would pay obeisance only to VitarSja or 
Tirthahkara as god, to Hemachandra as guide, and to Kumdrapala 
as king. Ajayap^Ia ordered the matter to be settled by a fight. 
Ambadd brought some of his followers to the drum-house near the 
gate, and in the fight that followed Ambadi was killed. In 
A.D. 1177 (S. 1233), after a short reign of three years, Ajayapdla 
was slain by a doorkeeper named Vijjjdadeva who plunged a dagger 
into the king’s heart.‘ 

Ajayapdla was succeeded by his son Mulardja II. also called 
Bdla Mulardja as he was only a boy when installed. His mother 
was Naikidevi the daughter of Paramardi, apparently the Kddamba 
king Permddi or Siva Chitta who reigned from a.d. 1147 to 1175 
(S. 1203-1231).® The authors of the Kirtikaumudi* and the 
Sukritasankirtana say that even in childhood Mfilardja II. 
dispersed the Turushka or Muhammadan army.* The Prabandha* 
chintdma^^i states tbat the king’s mother fought at the Gadardra- 
ghatta and that her victory was due to a sudden fall of rain. 
Mdlardja II. is said to have died in a.d. 1179 (S. 1235) after a reign 
of two years. 

Mularaja II. was succeeded by Bhima It. The relationship of the 
two is not clearly established. Mr. Forbes makes Bhima the 
younger brother of Ajayapdla. But it appears from the Kirti* 
kaumudi and the Sukritasankirtana that Bhima was the younger 
brother of Miilardja. The Sukritasankirtana after concluding the 
account of Mularaja,® calls Bhima ‘ asya bandhu ’ ‘ his brother,’ and 
the Kirtikaumudi, after mentioning the death of Mvilardja, says 
that Bhima his younger brother ‘ anujanmdsya ' became king.* 
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’ The abuse of AjajapAla is expired if Tod’s statement (Western India, 191) that he 
became a MusalmAn is correct. 

* Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 93. * Chapter II. Verse 57. 

* We know mnch less about this event than its importance deserves, for with the ex- 
ception of a raid made in a.d. 1197 by one of the Ghori generals this victory secured 
Gujardt from any serious Muhammadan attack for more than a century. We learn from 
various grants made by Bhimadeva II. (Ind. Ant VI. 195, 198, 200, 201 ) that Mdlardja’a 
regular epithet in the Fawldcafl was “ He who overcame in battle the ruler of the Garjja- 
nakas, wbo are hard to defeat ” : and Dr. Biihler has pointed out (Ditto, 201) that Gaiija- 
tiaka is a Sanskritising of the name Ghaznavi. As a matter of fact, however, the leader of 
the Musalmdn army was Muhammad of Ghor, and the battle took place in a.d. llJiS 
(H . 574). One of the two Muhammadan writers who mentions the invasion (Muhamm^ 
’Ufi, who wrote at Delhi about A.D. 1211) says that Muhammad was at firat defeats, 
but invaded the country a second time two years later “ and punished the people foe 
their previous misconduct.” But this is only mentioned incidentally as part of an 
anecdote of Muhammad’s equity, and there is some confusion with Muhammad’s victory in 
the second battle of NArdyan (in Jaipur territory) in A.D. 1192, as a better, though 
slightly later authority, Minhdj-us SirAj, speaks of no second expedition to GujarAt 
led by Muhammad himself. Minh4j-us-SirAj’s accoxmt of the defeat is as follows 
(Elliott, II. 294) : He (Muhammad) conduct^ his army by way of TJch and MnItAn 
towards NahrwAU. The Rif of NahrwAU, Bhfmdeo, was a minor, but he had a 
large army and many elephants. In the day of battle the Muhammadans were defeated 
and the Snltin was compelled to retreat. This happened in the year 574 H. (1178 
•A.D.) ”. Further on jve read (Elliott, II. 300) : “In 593 H. (1197 A.D.) he (Muhammad’s 
general Kutb-ud-din) went towards NahrwAU, defeated Bii Bhimdeo, and took revenge 
on the part of the Snltin.” As no conquest of the country is spoken of, this expedition 
was evidently a mere raid. The only inaccuracy in the account is the mention of 
Bhima instead of MiilarAjs as the king who defeat^ the first invasion. — (A. II. T. J.) 

‘ Sarga II. Verse 47. • Sarga II. Verse 60, 
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MAlaraja we know came to the throne as a child. Of Bhima also 
the Kirtikaumudi says that he came to the throne while still in 
his childhood, and this agrees with the statements that he was the 
younger brother of Mularaja. Bhima probably came to the throne 
in A.D. 1178 (S. 1234). There is no doubt he was reigning in A.d, 
1179 (S. 1235), as an inscription in the deserted village of Kerdlu 
near Bllmer of AnahilavMa dated A.D, 1179 (S. 1235) states that it 
was written ‘ in the triumphant reign of the illustrious Bhimadeva.^* 
A further proof of his reigning in a.d. 1179 (S. 1235) and of his 
being a minor at that time is given in the following passage from 
the Tabakat-i-Nasiri : In A.D. 1 178 (Hijri 574) the Eai of Nahrw^lA 
Bhimdeo, was a minor, but he had a large army and many elephants. 
In the day of battle the Muhammadans were defeated and the 
Sultdn was compelled to retreat.® Merutunga says that Bhima 
reigned from a.d. 1179 (S. 1235) for sixty -three years that is up to 
A.D. 1242 (S. 1298), and this is borne out by a copperplate of Bhima 
which bears date A.n. 1240 (S. 1296® MArgha Vadi 14th Sunday*). 


Bhima was nicknamed Bholo the Simpleton. The chroniclers of 
this period mention only the YitgheMs and almost pass over Bhima 
The author of the Kirtikaumudi says ‘ the kingdom of the young 
ruler was gradually divided among powerful ministers and pro- 
vincial chiefs^; and according to the Sukritasankirtana ‘Bhima 
felt great anxiety on account of the chiefs who had forcibly eaten 
away portions of the kingdom.’ It appears that during th© 
minority, when the central authority was weak, the kingdom was 
divided among nobles and feudatories, and that Bhima proved too 
weak a ruler to restore the kingly power. Manuscripts and 
copperplates show that Bhimadeva was ruling at Anahilavdda 
in S. 1247, 1251, 1261, 1263, and 1264,® and copperplates dated 
S. 1283, 1888, 1295, and 1296 have also been found. Though Bhima 
in name enjoyed a long unbroken reign the verses quoted above 
■how that power rested not with the king but with the nobles. It 
appears from an inscription that in a.d. 1224 (S. 1280) a ChSlukya 
noble named Jayantasimha was supreme at Anahilavdda though he 
mentions Bhima and his predecessors with honour and respect.® 

It wms probably by aiding Bhima against Jayantasimha that the 
VagheMs rose to power. According to the chroniclers the Vdghelfe 
succeeded in the natural cour.se of things. According to the Sukrita- 
sankirtana Kumdrapala appeared to his grandson Bhima ’and 
directed him to appoint as his heir-apparent Viradhavala son of 
Lavanaprasada and grandson of Arnoraja the son of Dhavala king 

court, in the presence of his nobles, 
when Lavanapras^da and Viradhavala entered the king said to 


5 1235 as the beginning of his reign. 
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Lavanaprasdda : Your father Arnordja seated me on the throne : you 
should therefore uphold my power : in return I will name your son 
Yiradhavala my heir-apparent.^ The author of the Ellrtikanmudi 
notes that Arnordja son of Dhavala, opposing the revolution 
against Bhima, cleared the kingdom of enemies, but at the cost 
of his own life. The author then describes LavanaprasSda and 
Yiradhavala as kings. But as He gives no account of their rise to 
supremacy, it seems probable that they usurped the actual 
power from Bhima though till a.d. 1242 (S. 1295) Bhima continued 
to he nominal sovereign. 

Bhima’s queen was Lilddevi the daughter of a Ghohdn chief named 
Samiarasimha.^ 
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While BMmadeva II. (a.d. 1178-1241) straggled to mamtain 
his authority iu the north, the country between the S 'barmati and 
the Narbadd, in the south as well as the districts of Dholkd and 
Dhandhuka in the south-west passed to the V^ghelas a branch of the 
Solahkis sprang from Andka or Arnoraja, the son of the sister of 
Kum&apala'’s (a.d. 1143-1173) mother. In return for services to 
Kumarapala/ Andka, with the rank of a noble or S4manta, ha4 
received the village of VyaghrapalH or V4ghela, the Tiger’s Lair, 
about ten miles south-west of Anahilavada. It is from this village that 
the dynasty takes its name of Vaghela. 

Andka’s son Lavanaprasada, who is mentioned as a minister of 
Bhimadeva II. (a.d. 1179- 1242)® held VdgheM and probably Dhavala- 
gadha or Dholka about thirty miles to the south-west. The Kirti- 
kaumudi or Moonlight of Glory, the chief cotemporary chronicle,® 
describes Lavanaprasada as a brave warrior, the slayer of the chief of 
Naduld the modem Nandol in Mdrwdr. “ In his well-ordered realm, 
except himself the robber of the glory of hostile kings, robbers were 
imknown. The ruler of Mdlava inv^ing the kingdom turned back 
before the strength of Lavanaprasada. The southern king also when 
opposed by him gave up the idea of war.” The ruler of Malava or 
Malwa referreu to was Sohada or Subhatavarman.* The southern 
king was the Devagiri Yadava Singhaiia II.’(a.d. 1209-1247).® 

Lavanaprasdda married Madanardjni and by her bad a son named 
Viradhavala. As heir apparent Viradhavala, who was also called Vira 
A ^g'Hela or the Vaghela hero,® rose to such distinction as a warrior 
that in the end Lavanaprasada abdicated in his favour. Probably to 
reconcile the people to his venturing to oppose his sovereign Bhima- 
deva, Lavanaprasdda gave out that in a dream the Luck of Anahilavdda 


AnSka sumved Kam4rap&la and served also under BMmadeva II. Sceinv the 
weak sovereign divided among his ministers and chiefs A’nika strove 
fall Ms death to re-estahliah the central anthonty of the Solanki dynasty. Kdthavate’s 

Kirtik^mudi, xm. » MaM (New Edition), 200 . » 

liirtikaiiimidi, Bombay Sanskrit Series l?^iimber XXV. 

to Merutunga a cotemporary chronicler an 
epi^am of Bhima s minister turned back Subhatavarman. ^ *** 

‘ Ind. Ant. VI. 188. 

• According to one story Madanarijnf left her husband’s honw t.Hnn. vr nv i 
with her and went to ie with Deva E4ja PatS the hlw of 

Edition.SZ^'^®'*’'’ returned to his father’s house. BAs Mil4 (New 
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appeared bewailing her home with unlighted shrines, broken walls, and 
jackal-haunted streets, and called on him to come to her rescue.^ 
Though he may . have gone to the length of opposing Bhimadeva by 
force of arms, Lavaiiaprasada was careful to rule in his sovereign's 
name. Even after Lavaiiaprasdda’s abdication, though his famous 
minister Vastupdla considered it advisable, Viradhavala refused to 
take the supreme title. It was not until the accession of Viradha- 
vala’ s son Visaladeva that the head of the Vaghelas took any higher 
title than Kdnaka or chieftain. Lavanaprasdda’s religious adviser or 
Guru was the poet Somesvara the author of the Kirtikaumudi and of 
the Vastupalaehaiita or Life of Yastupala, both being biographical 
accounts of Yastupala. The leading supporters both of Lavaiiapra- 
sada and of Viradhavala were their ministers the two Jain brothers 
Vastupdla and Tejahpala the famous temple-builders on Abu, S atrun- 
jaya, and Girnar. According to one account Tejahp ila remained at 
court, while Yastupala went as governor to Stambhatirtha or Cambay 
where he redressed wrongs and amassed wealth.® 

One of the chief times of peril in Lavaiiaprasdda’s reign was the 
joint attack of the Devagiri Yadava Singhaaa or Sinhaiia from the 
south and of four Mdrwar chiefs from the north. Lavaaaprasdda and 
his son Viradhavala in joint command marched south to meet 8inghana 
at Broach. While at Broach the Vaghelds’ position was made still 
more critical by the desertion of the Godhraha or Godhra chief to 
Malwa and of the Ldta or south Gujardt chief to Singhai^a. Still 
Lavaiiaprasdda pressed on, attacked Singhaaa, and gave him so 
crushing a defeat, that, though Lavai.iaprasada had almost at once to 
turn north to meet the Mdlwa army, Singhaaa retired without causing 
further trouble.* Somes' vara gives no reason for Singhaaa’s with- 
drawal beyond the remark ‘ Deer do not follow the lion’s path even when 
the lion has left it.’ The true reason is supplied by a Manuscript called 
Forms of Treaties.* The details of a treaty between Sinhaaa and Lava- 
naprasada under date Samvat 1288 (a.d. 1232) included among the 
Forms seem to show that the reason why Sinhaaa did not advance was 
that Lavaiiaprasada and his son submitted and concluded an alliance.* 
In this copy of the treaty Siiihaiiadeva is called the great king of kings 
or paramount sovereign MuAdrdjddhirdja, while Lavayaprasada, 
Sanskritised into Lavanyaprasada is called a Rana and a tnbutary 
chief Mahdrnaiidales'vara. The place where the treaty was concluded 


* Dr. BuWer in Ind. Ant. VI. 189. 

* According to the Kirtikaumudi, Kdthavate’s Ed. XIV. note 1, under VastupAla low 

people ceased to earn money by base means ; the wicked turned pale ; the righteous 
prospered. All honestly and securely plied their calling, Vastnpafla put down piracy, 
and, by building platforms, stopped the mingling of castes in milk shops. He repair^ 
old buildings, planted trees, sank wells, laid out parks, and rebuilt the city. All castes 
and creeds he treated alike. ^ Kithavate’s Kirtikaumudi, xt. 

* The use of the date Monday the fuUmoon of Vai^akha, Samvat 1288 (a.d. 1232) in 
the second part of the Forms seems to shew that the work was written in A.d. 1232. 

‘ Though the object is to give the form of a treaty of alliance, the author could not 
^ve used the names Siuhana and LavapaprasAda unless such a treaty had been 
kctually concluded between them. Apparently Sinhaua’s invasion of GnjarAt took 
place but a short time before the book of treaties was compiled. Bhandirkar’s Search 
for Sanskrit Mauuseripts (1832-83), 40-41s 
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is styled “ the victorious camp/’ and the date is Monday the fullmoon 
of Vais'akha in the year Samvat 1288 (a.d. 1232). The provisions 
are that, as before, each of the belligerents should confine himself to 
his own territory ; neither of them should invade the possessions of 
the other ; if a powerful enemy attacked either of them, they should 
jointly oppose him ; if only a hostile general led the attack, troops 
should be sent against him ; and if from the country of either 
any noble fled into the territory of the other taking with him anything 
of value he should not be allowed harbourage and all valuables in 
the refugee’s possession should be restored.^ His good fortune went 
with Lavanaprasada in his attack on the Mdrwar chiefs whom hn 
forced to retire. Meanwhile S'ankha® who is described as the son of 
the ruler of Sindh but who seems to have held territory in Broach, 
raised a claim to Cambay and promised Vastup^la Lavauaprasdda’s 
governor, that, if V astupala declared in his favour®, he would be continued 
in his government. Vastupala rejected S'ankha’s overtures, met him 
in battle outside of Cambay, and forced him to retire. In honour of 
Vastupala’s victory the people of Cambay held a great festival when 
Vastupdla passed in state tlurough the city to the shrine of the goddess 
Ekalla Vira outside of the town.* 

Another of the deeds preserved in the Forms is a royal copperplate 
grant by Lavaijaprasdda or Ldvanyaprasdda of a village, not named, 
for the worship of Somandtha. Lavapaprasdda is described as the 
illustrious Rdnaka,® the great chief, the local lord or Mandaleivara, 
the son of the illustrious ^i.iaka Analde bom in the illustrious pedigree 
of the Chaulukya dynasty. The grant is noted as executed in the 
reign of Bhimadeva It.® while one Bhdbhuya was his great minister. 
Though Bhimadeva was ruling in a.d. 1232 (Samvat 1288) Lavana- 
prasada apparently had suflicient influence to make grants of villages 
and otherwise to act as the real ruler of Gujardt. It was apparently 
immediately after this grant (a.d. 1232?) that Lavanaprasada abdi- 
cated in favour of Viradhavala.'^ 

Soon after his accession Viradhavala, accompanied by his minister 
Tejahpala, started on an expedition against his wife’s brothers Sdno-ana 
and Chamunda the rulers of Vdmanasthali or Vanthali near Juna^dh. 
As in spite of their sister’ s advice Sdngana and Chamunda refused to pay 
tribute the siege was pressed. Early in the fight the cry arose ‘ ViracUia- 
vala is slain.’ But on his favourite horse Uparavata, Viradhavala put 
himself at the head of his troops, slew both the brothers, and gained the 


* BhandArkar’s Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts (1882-83), 40. 

-According to other accounts S'ankha, a Broach chieftain, took up the cause of a 
wrtein bayad or Musalmin merchant with whom Vastnpila had quarrelled.- In the 
fight Lumpdla a Gola, one of VastupAla’s chief supporters, was slain and in his honour 

LunapAla. Eds MdU (Kew Edition), 201 - 202 
^ Kathavate s Kirtikaumudi, xv.-xvi. * 

^ »v. • xvi. S The modem Gnjariti Ednd 

13 preceded by the names of his ten Chaulukya predecessora 

pUtes.’“lud°St ChLlukyt copper- 

' BhaudArkaris Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts (1882-83), 39. 
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hoarded treasure of Vanthali.* In an expedition against the chief of 
Bhadres'vara, probably Bhadresar in Kacch, Viradhavala was less successful 
and was forced to accept the Kacch chief’s terms. The chroniclers ascribe 
this reverse to three Rdjput brothers who came to Viradhavala’s court 
and offered their services for 3,00,000 drammas (about £7500). “For 
5,00,000 drammas I can raise a thousand men” said Viradhavala, and 
the brothers withdrew. They went to the court of the Bhadresar chief, 
stated their terms, and were engaged. The night before the battle the 
brothers sent to Viradhavala saying ‘ Keep ready 3000 men, for 
through a triple bodyguard we will force our way.’ The three 
brothers kept their word. They forced their way to Viradhavala, 
dismounted him, carried off his favourite steed Uparavata, but since 
they had been his guests they spsured Viradhavala’s life.^ 

Another of Viradhavala’s expeditions was to East Gujarat. Ghughula, 
chief of Godraha or Godhrd, plundered the caravans that passed through 
his territory to the Gujariit ports. When threatened with punishment 
by Viradhavala, Ghughula in derision sent his overlord a woman’s dress 
and a box of cosmetics. The minister Tejahpala, who was ordered 
to avenge this affront, dispatched some skirmishers ahead to raid the 
Godhra cattle. Ghughula attacked the raiders and drove them back 
in such panic that the main body of the army was thrown into 
disorder. The day was saved by the prowess of Tejahpala who 
in single combat unhorsed Ghughula and made hm prisoner. 
Ghughula escaped the disgrace of the woman’s dress and the cosmetic 
box with which he was decorated by biting his tongue so that he 
died. The conquest of Ghughula is said to have spread Viradha- 
vala’s power to the borders of Mah^i-dshtra.® The chroniclers relate 
another success of Viradhavala’s against Muizz-ud-din apparently 
the famous Muhammad Gori Sultan Muizz-ud-din Bahramshdh, the 
Sultan of Delhi (a.d. 1191 - 1205)* who led an expedition against 
Gnjardt. The chaef of Abu was instructed to let the Mus^min 
force march south unmolested and when they were through to close 
the defiles against their return. The Gujardt army met the Musal- 
mans and the Abu troops hung on their rear. The Musalmdns fled 
in confusion and cartloads of heads were brought to Viradhavala 
in Dholka. The chronicles give the credit of this success to Vastu- 
pdla. They also credit Vastupdla with a stratagem which induced 
the Sultdn to think well of Viradhavala and prevented him taking 
steps to wipe out the disgrace of his defeat. Hearing that the Sultdn’s 
mother, or, according to another story, the Sultdn’s religious adviser, 
was going from Cambay to Makka Vastupdla ordered his men to 
attack and plunder the vessels in which the pilgrimage was to be 
made. On the captain’s complaint Vastupdla had the pirates arrested 
and the property restored. So grateful was the owner, whether mother 
or guide, that Vastupala was taken to Delhi and arranged a friendly 
treaty between his master and the Sultan.® 


Chaptsr IQ. 

XHB VASHKIiii^ 
A.D. 1219 - 130 £ 
Viradhavala, 
A.D. 1233 -im 


* Kdthavate’s Kirtikaumudi, x.riii. * Kithavate’s Kirtikaumudi, xsili, 

Kithavate 3 Kirtikaumudi, xxiii. - xxlv, * Elliot aad Dqwsob, II. 209. 

“ K&tbavate 3 Kirtikaumudi, xiiv.-xxv, 
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Tlieiv lavish expenditure on objects connected with Jain worship 
make the brothers Vastupdla and Tejahpala the chief heroes of the 
Jain chroniclers. They say when the Mnsalman trader Sayad was 
arrested at Cambay his wealth was confiscated. Viradhavala claimed 
all but the dust which he left to Vastupfila. Much of the dust was 
gold dust and a fire turned to dust more of the Sayad^s gold and 
silver treasure. In this way the bulk of the Sayad^s wealth passed to 
Vastuphla. This wealth Vastupala and his brother Tejahplla went 
to bury in Haddlaka in Kathidvada. In digging they chanced to 
come across a great and unknown treasure. According to the books 
the burden of their wealth so preyed on the brothers that they ceased 
to care for food. Finding the cause of her husband Tejahpdla^s 
anxiety Anupamd said ' Spend your wealth on a hill top. AH can seo 
it ; no one can carry it away.’ According to the chroniclers it was 
this advice, approved by their mother and by Vastupdla’s wife 
Lalitddevi, that led the brothers to adorn the s ummi ts of Abu, Gimdr, 
and Siatrunjaya with magnificent temples. 

The Siatrunjaya temple which is dedicated to the twenty-third 
Tirthankara Nemindtha is dated a.d. 1232 (Samvat 1288) and has an 
inscription by Somekvara, the author of the Kirtikaumudf telling 
how it was built. The Gimdr temple, also dedicated to Nemindtha, 
bears date a.d. 1232 (Samvat 1288), The Abu temple, surpassing 
the others and almost every building in India in the richness and 
delicacy of its carving, is dedicated to Nemindtha and dated A.D. 
1231 (Samvat 1287). Such was the liberality of the brothers that to 
protect them against the cold mountain air each of their masons had a 
fire near him to warm himself and a hot dinner cooked for him at the 
close of the day. The finest carvers were paid in silver equal in weight 
to the dust chiselled out of their carvings.^ 

The author Somekvara describes how he twice came to the aid of 
his friend Vastupdla. On one occasion he saved Vastupdla from a 
prosecution for peculation. The second occasion was more serious. 
Simha the maternal uncle of king Visaladeva whipped the servant of 
a Jain monastery. Enraged at this insult to his religion Vastupdla 
hired a Rajput who cut off Simha’s offending hand. The crime was 
proved and Vastupdla was sentenced to death. But according to the 
Jains the persimsions of Soraesvara not only made the king set Vastupala 
free, but led him to upbraid his uncle for beating the servant of a Jain 
monastery. Soon after his release Vastupdla was seized with fever. 
Feeling the fever to be mortal he started for Satrunjaya but died on 
the way. His brother Tejahpdla and his son Jayantapala burned his 
hxly on the holy hill, and over his ashes raised a shrine with the name 
Svargdrohanaprdsada The shrine of the ascent into Heaven.* 


’KAthavate’3 Ertikaumud£,xx.: J. B. B. A. S. XVIII, Number XLVIII. 28. ' Tbe 
j delight m describing the magnificence of the pilgrimages which Vastnpila 

liAtliavate a Kirtikaumudi, xviii, - xix* 
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In A.D. 1238 six years after his father’s withdrawal from power 
Viradhavala died. One hundred and eighty-two servants passed with 
their lord through the flames, and such was the devotion that Tejah- 
pala had to use force to prevent further sacrifices.^ 

Of Viiadhavala’stwo sons, ViramaVisala and Pratdpamalla, Vastupala 
feivoured the second and procured his succession according to one account 
by forcing the old king to drink poison and preventing by arms the 
return to Apahilavada of the elder brother Virama who retired for 
help to Jabdlipura (Jabalpur). Besides with his brother’s supporters 
Visala had to contend with Tribhuvanapala the representative of the 
Anahilavdda Solankis. Unlike his father and his grandfather Visala 
refused to acknowledge an overlord. By a.d. 1243 he was established 
as sovereign in Anahilavdda. A later grant a.d. 1261 (Samvat 1317) 
from Kadi in North Gujarat shows that Anahilavada was his capitaJ 
and his title Mahdrdjddhirdja King of Kings. According to his 
copperplates Visaladeva was a great warrior, the crusher of the lord 
of Malwa, a hatchet at the root of the turbulence of Mewdd, a volcanic 
fire to dry up Singhana of Devagiri’s ocean of men.^ Visaladeva is 
further described as chosen as a husband by the daughter of Karndta® 
and as ruling with success and good fortune in Anahilavdda with the 
illustrious Ndgada as his minister.* The bards praise Visaladeva 
for lessening the miseries of a three years famine,® and state that he 
built or repaired the fortifications of Visalanagara in East and of 
Darbhavati or Dabhoi in South Gujardt. 

During Visaladeva’s reign Vdghela power was established through- 
out Gujardt. On Visaladeva’s death in A.D. 1261 the succession 
passed to Arjuniadeva the son of Visaladeva’s younger brother Pratdpa- 
malla.® Arjunadeva proved a worthy successor and for thirteen years 
(a.d. 1262-1274; Samvat 1318-1331) maintained his supremacy. Two 
stone inscriptions one from Verdval dated a.d. 1264 (Samvat 1320) 
the other from Kacch dated a.d. 1272 (Samvat 1328) show that his 
territory included both Kacch and Kdthidvdda, and an inscription of his 
successor Sdrangadeva shows that his power passed as far east as Mount 
Abu. 

The Verdval inscription of A.D. 1264 (Samvat 1320), which is in 
the temple of the goddess Harsuta,'^ describes Arjunadeva as the king 


Chapter III. 

The VaobkiA% 
A.D. 1219-1394. 


Visaladeva, 
A.D. 1243-1261. 


Arjuqadeva, 
A.D. 1262-1374. 


> K43 M41A, 202. 

* Ind. Ant. VI. 191. The word for Mewdd is Medapdta the Med or Mher land. 

® The KamAta king would probably be Sorae^vara (a.d. 1252) or his son Narasimha 
III. (a.d. 1254) of the Hoysala Ballalas of Dvarasamudra. Fleet’s Kinarese Dynasties, 
64, 69. 

■* These details are mentioned in a grant of land in Mindal in Ahmadabdd to 
BrAhmans to fill a drinking fountain, repair temples, and supply offerings. Ind. Ant. 
VI. 210-213. 

® RAs MAIA (New Ed.), 212. A Jaina PattAvali or succession list of High-priests 
notices that the famine lasted for three years from Samvat 1315 (a.d. 1259). The 
text may be translated as follows : Vikrama Samvat 1315, three years’ famine the 
king (being) Visaladeva. Bhandarkar’s Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for 1883-84, 
16, 323. * See Ep. Ind. I. 

^ The inscription was first noticed by Colonel Tod: EajasthAu, I, 705: Western 
India, 606. 
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of kings, the emperor (chakravartin) of the illustrious Chaulukya 
race, who is a thorn in the heart of the hostile king Nihsankamalla, 
the supreme lord, the supreme ruler, who is adorned by a long line of 
ancestral kings, who resides in the famous Anahillapateka. The grant 
allots certain income from houses and shops in Somanatha Patan to a 
mosque built by Piroz a Muhammadan shipowner of Ormuz which is 
then mentioned as being under the sway of Amir Rukn-ud-din.^ The 
grant also provides for the expenses of certain religious festivals to be 
celebrated by the Shiite sailors of Somanatha Patan, and lays down that 
under the management of the MusalmAn community of Somandtha any 
surplus is to be made over to the holy districts of Makka and Madina. 
The grant is written in bad Sanskrit and contains several Arabic 
Persian and Gujardti words. Its chief interest is that it is dated in 
four eras, “in 6fci2 of the Prophet Muhammad who is described as the 
teacher of the sailors, who live near the holy lord of the Universe 
that is Somanatha ; in 1320 of the great king Vikrkma ; in 945 of the 
famous Valabhi; and in 151 of the illustrious Simha.^' The date 
is given in these four different eras, because the Muhammadan is 
the donor’s era, the Samvat the era of the country, the Valabhi of the 
province, and the Simha of the locality.^ The Kaech inscription is 
at the village of Rav about sixty miles east of Bhiij. It is engraved 
on a memorial slab at the corner of the courtyard wall of an old 
temple and bears date A.n. 1272 (Samvat 1328). It describes 
Ai'juiiadeva as the great king of kings, the supreme ruler, the supreme 
lord. It mentions the illustrious Mdladeva as his chief minister and 
records the building of a step-well in the village of Rav.® 

Arjuiiadeva was succeeded by his son SSrahgadeva. According to 
the Vichdrasreni Sarahgadeva ruled for twenty-two years from A.D. 
1274 to 1296 (Sarnvat 13.31 - 1353). Inscriptions of the reign of 
Sarahg^eva have been found in Kaech and at Abu. The Kaceh 
inscription is on a pdlia or memorial slab now at the village of 
Khokhar near Kanthkot which was brought there from the holy village 
of Bhadresar about thirty-five miles north-east of Mandvi. It bears 
date A.D. 127.0 (Samvat 1332) and describes Sdrangadeva as the 
gi-eat king of kings, the supreme ruler, the supreme lord ruling at 
Anahillapataka with the illustrious Maladeva as his chief minister * 
Ihe Abu inscription dated a.d. 1294 (Samvat 1350) in the temple of 
Vastupala regulates certain dues payable to the Jain temple and 
mentions Sarangadeva as sovereign of Anahillapataka and as havinff 
for vassal Visaladeva ruler of the old capital of ’ Chandravati about 
twelve miles south of Mount Abu.® A third inscription dated a d 


12.35^‘’‘EmofanfDtwsot >234 to a.d. 

A ’ of 1264 (Samvat J320) falls in Wiir, Rm 

As the Valabhi era begins in a.d. 3:8-319 and the Simha era in a n I 
Valabhi and lol of Sirnha tally with A.D. 1264. ' ^ ^ of 

® Bombay Government .^elections CLIl. New Scries, 71. 

From an unpublished copy in the possession of Kiio Sdhpb t> 

Khakhar, late Educational Inspector, Kacch. Only the iinnei.^- *r 
inscription are preserved. a Asiatic Eesearchei! XVI. Tl ; KAa Mali 213! * 
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1287 (Samvat 1343), originally from Somanitha, is now at Gintra in 
Portugal. It records the pilgrimages and religions benefections of one 
Tripurdntaka, a follower of the NakuHs'd P^s'upata sect, in the reign 
of Sdrahgadeva, whose genealogy is given. A manuscript found in 
Ahmad^bdd is described as having been finished on Sunday the 3rd of 
the dark fortnight of Jyeshtha in the Samvat year 1350, in the 
triumphant reign of Sarangadeva the great king of kings, while his 
victorious army was encamped near AsdpalU (Ahmadabdd) 

Sarahgadeva^s successor Kariiadeva ruled for eight years A. n. 1296 - 
1304 (Samvat 1352 - 1360). Under this weak roler, who was known 
as Ghelo or the Insane, Gujarat passed into Musahnan hands. In 
A.D. 1297 Alaf Khdn the brother of the Emperor Ala-u-din Khilji 
(A.D. 1296 - 1317) with Nasrat Khdn led an expedition against Gujardt. 
They laid waste the country and occupied Anahilavada. Leaving his 
wives, children, elephants, and baggage Karnadeva fled to Ramadeva 
the Yadava chief of Devagiri.^ All his wealth fell to his conquerors. 
Among the wives of Karnadeva who were made captive was a famous 
beauty named Kaulddevi, who was carried to the harem of the Sultdn. 
In the plunder of Cambay Nasrat Khdn took a merchant's slave Malik 
Kafnr who shortly after became the Emperor's chief favourite. From 
Cambay the Muhammadans passed to Kdthiavdda and destroyed 
the temple of Somandtha. In 1304 Alaf Khdn's term of ofllce as 
governor of Gujardt was renewed. According to the Mirdt-i-Ahmadf 
after the renewal of his appointment, from white marble pillars taken 
from many Jain temples, Alaf Khdn constructed at Anahilavdda the 
Jama Masjid or general mosque. 

In A.D. 1306 the Cambay slave Kdfur who had already risen to 
be Sultdn Ala-u-din's chief favourite was invested with the title of 
Malik Naib and placed in command of an army sent to subdue the 
Dakhan. Alaf Khdn, the governor of Gujardt, was ordered to help 
Malik Kdfur in his arrangements. At the same time Kaulddevi per- 
suaded the Emperor to issue orders that her daughter Devaladevi should 
be sent to her to Delhi Devaladevi was then with her father the un- 
fortunate Karnadeva in hiding in Baglan in Ndsik. Malik Kdfur sent 
a messenger desiring Karnadeva to give up his daughter. Karnadeva 
refused and Alaf Khdn was ordered to lead his army to the Baglan 
bills and capture the princess. While for two months he succe^ed 
in keeping Die Muhammadan army at bay, Karnadeva received and 
accepted an offer for the hand of Devaladevi from the Devagiri Yadava 
ebiftf S^ankaradeva. On her way to Devagiri near Elura Devaladevi's 
escort was attacked by a party of Alaf Khdn's troops, and the lady 
seized and sent to Delhi where she was married to prince Khizar Khdn. 


Chapter IH. 
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KamadeTa, 
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* Professor Bhandarkar’s Report for 1883-84, 17-18. 

* The hardio story is that king Karna had two NAgar BrAhman ministers Mldhava 
and Kesftkva. He slew Eeshva and took MAdhava’s wife from her hnshand. In 
revenge MAdhava went to Delhi and bronght the Muhammadans. After the 
Muhammadan conquest MAdhava presented Ala-u-din with 360 horses. In return 
MAdhava was appointed civil minister with AlAf KhAn as military governor command- 
ing a lAkh of horsemen, 1500 elephants, 20,000 foot soldiers and having with him 
forty-five officers entitled to use kettledrums. RAs MaIA, 214, 
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Nothing more is known of Karnadeva who appears to have died a 
fugitive. 

Though the main cities and all central Gnjardt passed under 
Musalm^n rule a branch of the Vaghelds continued to hold much 
of the country to the west of the Sd,barmati, while other branches 
maintained th^eir independence in the rugged land beyond AmbS 
Bhawdm between Virpur on the Mahi and Posind at the northmost 
verge of Gujardt. ^ 


GENEALOGY OF THE VAGHELAS. 
Dbavala, 

A.D. 1160 

Married Knm&rapAla’s Aunt. 

ArnorAja, 
a.d! 1170 

• Founder of Vighela. 

I 

Lavanaprasdda, 

A.D. 1200 
Chief of Dholkd. 

I 

Viradhavala, 

A.D. 1233 - 1233 
Chief of Dholkd, 

Vfsaladeva, 

A.D. 1243-1261 
King of Anahilavida. 

I 

Arjupadeva, 

A.D. 1262-1274. 

. I 

SArahgadeva, 

A.D. 1274-1295. 

Karnadeva or Ghelo, 

A.D. 1296-1304. 


* R48 M414, 222. The JhdlAs were Bnnly fixed in the plains between the Lesser 
Ban of Kacch and the Gulf of Cambay. The Koli branches of these clans with 
other tribes of pnre or of adulterated aboriginal descent, spread over the Chunvfil near 
Viramgam and appeared in many remote and inaccessible tracts of hill or forest. 
On the east, under the protection of a line of Bdjput princes, the banner of the 
goddess Kili floated from the hill of PdvSgad ; while in the west the descendants of 
Khengir held their famous fortress of Jnndgadh from within its walls controlling much 
of the peninsula over which they had maintained undisputed sway. Chiefs of Jnn4gaiU 
origin were scattered over the rest of the peninsula among whom were the Gohils of 
Gogo and Firam, and of the sea-washed province which from them derived its name of 
GohUvid. 
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Thi8 history of ilusalman Gujardt is based on translations of the 
Mirat-i-Sikandari (a.d.ICH) and of the Mirat-i-iihmedi (a.d.1756) 
by the late Colonel J. W. Watson. Since Colonel Watson's death in 
1889 the translations liave been revised and the account enriched by 
additions from the Persian texts of Farishtah and of the two MirS,ts by 
Mr. Fazl Lutfullith Faridi of Surat. A careful comparison has also 
been made with other extracts in Elliot's History of India and in 
Bayley’s History of Gujardt. 




MUSALMAN GUJARAT. 

A.E). 1297 -1760. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Muhammadan rale in Gujarat lasted from the conquest of the 
„7ince by the Dehli emperor Ala-ud-din Khilji (A.d. 1295-1315), 
hortly before the close of the thirteenth century a.d., to the final defeat 
f the Mughal viceroy Mbmin Khfin by the Marathas and the loSS of 
'^e city of Ahmedabad at the end of February 17 58, 

This whole term of Musalmdn ascendancy, stretching over slightly 
lore than four and a half centuries, may conveniently be divided into 
ree parts. The First, the rale of the early sovereigns of Dehli, 
asting a few years more than a century, or, more strictly from 
..D. 1297 to a.d. 1403 ; the Second, the rale of the Ahmedabad kings, 
term of nearly a century and three-quarters, from a.d. 1403 to 
.d‘ 1573 ; the Third, the rule of the Mughal Emperors, when, for little 
3SS .than two hundred years, a.d. 1573 -1760,. Gujarat was adminis- 
"d by viceroys of the court of Dehli. 

.In tlhe course of these 450 years the limits of Gujardt varied greatly., 
n the fourteenth century the territory nominally under the control 
■ the Musalrndn governors of Patau (Auahilavfida) extended south- 
. 'Is from Jh4lor, about fifty miles north of*Mbunt Abu, to the 
‘ighbourhood of Bombay, and in breadth from the line of the Malwa 
nd Khandesh hills to the western shores of peninsular Gujarat.* The 
.rlier kings of Abmedabdd (a.d. 1403 - 1450), content with establish- 
^ their power on a firm footing, did not greatly extend the limits 
" their kingdom, A.f ter wards, during the latter part of the fifteenth 
id the .beginning of the sixteenth centuries (a.d. 1450-1530), 
le dominions of the Ahmedabad kings gradually spTread till they 
eluded large tracts to the, east and north-east formerly in the p.os- 
"sion of the rulers of- Khandesh and Malwa. Still later, during 
le years of misrule between A,d. 1530 and A.D. 1573, the west of 
hdndesh . and the north of the Konkau ceased to form part of the 
gdom of Gujarat. Finally, under the arrangements introduced by 
e emperor Akbar in a.d. 1583, more lands nfere restored to Mfilwa 
KhhndesL With the. exception of Jhalor anS Sirohi on the 
)rth, Dungarpur and Bansvdda on the north-east, and Ahrajpur on 
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■ The first notice of the exercise of sovereignty by the MusalmAn rulers of GujarAt 
;r lands further south than the neighbourhood of Surat is in a.p. 1428, when king 
.ed I. {A.i>. 1412-1443) contested ?rith the Dakhan sovereign the possession of 
ipi (north latitude 1 9° 40' ; east longitude 72° 47'). As no record remains of a 
asalmAn conquest of the coast as far south as Danda BAjapuri or Janjira, about fifty 
les south of Bombay, it seems probable that the Iforth Konkan fell to the Musal- 
a.d. 1297 as part of the recognised territories of the lords of Anahilapura 
an). Rafs MAla, L 360, One earlier reference may be noted. In A.D. 1422 among 
leading men slain in the battle of Sarangpur, about fifty miles north-east of-Ujjaia 
Central India, was Savant chief of Danda BAjapuri that is Janjira.’ MiiAt-i- 
1 (Persian Text), 40, and Fariahtah (Persian Text), II, 468. • 
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the east, since handed to Bdiputana and Central India, the limits, of 
Guiarat remain almost as they were laid, down by Akbar. • 

Though, under the Musalmans, peninsular Gujarat -did not bear 
the name of Kathiavada, it was then, as at present, considered part 
of the province of Gujarat. During the early years of Musalman 
rule, the peninsula; together with a small portion of the adjoining 
mainland, was known as Sorath, a shortened form of Saurashtra, 
the name originally applied by the Hindus" to a long stretch of 
sea-coast between the banks of the Indus and Daman. ^ . Towards 
the close of the sixteenth century the ofSeial use of the word 
Sorath was confined to a portion, though by much the largest part, 
of the peninsula. At the same time, the name Sorath seems then, i 
and for long after, to have -been commonly applied to the whole 
peninsula. For the author of the Alirat-i-Ahmedi, writing as late as 
the middle of the eighteenth century (a.d. 1756 ; a.h. 117U), speaks bf 
Sorath as divided into five districts or zilldhs. Hhlar, Kdthiavdda, 
Gohilvdda, Babrihvhda, and Jetvada, and notices that though Nava- 
nagar was considered a separate district, its tribute was included in 
the revenue derived from Sorath." In another ^ssage the same w;cker 
thus defines Saurashtra ; 

Saurashtra or Sorath comprehends the-Sarkafrof Sorath the ' 

Sarkar of Islamnagar or Navdnagar and the Sarkar of . , 

Kachh or Bhujnagar. It also includes several zillaks or 
districts, N.aiyad • which they call Jatwar, Hdlar - or 
■ Nayinagar and its vicinity, Kathiavada, GohilvAda, 

• Babriavad», K^horvir, Panch^, OkhaTgir in the neighbour- 

hood of Jagat otherwise caU^ Dwalrka, PrabhAs Kfietr 
or Patau Sonmdth nnd its neighbourhood, Naghir also, 
called Salgcgha, and the Xalkantha.’ 


'The details of Akbar’s settlement in A.D. 1683 show Sorath with sixtv-three sub- 
divisions and Navdn.agar tlsUmifa^r) ivitb seventeen. Similarly in the A'in-i-Akbari 
(a.d, '690) Sortitb with its nine divisions includes the whole peninsula except Jhdldvada 
in the north, which was then part of Ahm«Ubad. Gladwin, II. W and 66 - 71. 

’Bird's History of Gujardt, 418. 

’Xai;ad is the present Naiyadkintha about ten miles south-west of Ritdhanpur . 

’ J^'var and \ arahi in the west near the Kan and spreading east to Sami and ' 

3lun.ipur thirty to forty miles south-we-t of Put, in. TlaUr is in the north-west of the 
pemiisiiia ; Kathiavada in the centre ; Gohilvara in the south-east ; Bibriavdi'a boUlh- 
west of Gohih-ada ; Ohoi-.h or Chorviir north-west of Viraval ; Pauchal in the north- 
east centre ; Oahagir or Okhamandal in the extreme -west. Xalk.'intha is the hollow 
^etween Kithiavaua and the mainland. Besides these names the author of the itirat-i- 
Ahmedi pyes one mom district inBorath and others in Gifiarat. The name'he gives' 
in Sorath is Adgher or Kdghir which he says is also called Sd'gugah. Salgopah is 
apparently Siul net and its neighbourhood, as Kmlindr, Mddhnpur, Chingaria, and Fata ' 
in. south Kathiavdi.a are still locally known as Nagher, a tract famous for its fruitful- 
ness Ihe Mirat-i-AIimedi contains the following additional local names: For Kadi 
thirty-five niiles north-west of Ahmeddbid, 1 landai ; for Dholka twenty-five miles 
south-west of Ahmedirbatd, Prdth-Nagrij for Cambay, Tdiiibdnagri ; for^Viramgam 
forty miles north-west of Ahmeddbdd, Jhdkwdr; for Munjpur twenty-two miles 
^onth-east of Eadhanpur and some of the country between it and Patan, Parn.as • for 
the tract ten miles south-east of Eadhanpur to the neighbourhood of. Pdtan, Kakrez • 
for the towm of Imdhanpnr in the Palanpur Political Siiperintendenev-and its neighbour- . 
hood ; for the town of Palanpur and its neighbourhood np to 

Bdmivada, Dhandar ; for Bdlasinor forty-two miles ea"st of ihmeddbW with a Part 
ofKapadv_ano m, the Kaira district, Slasalwaija ; for Baroda, Pirkher; for the Lh- 
ivision of Jambusar in the Broach district fifteen miles north-west of Br^ch cUv 
Kdnam ; for AUniohau that is Chota Udepur and the rough lands east of God£ pLdr^: . 
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The present Sorath stretches no further tha» the limits of Junagadh, 
Bfetwa, and a few smaller holdings. 

The name l^thiaydda is of recent origin. It was not until after . 
the establishment of Musalmdn power in Gu3ar4t that any portion of 
the peninsula’ came to bear the name of the tiibe of Kathis.- Even as 
late as the middle of the.eighteenth century, the name Kathiavada was 
applied only to one of" the sub-divisionS of the peninsula. In the 
disorders which prevailed during the latter part’ of the eighteenth 
century, the Kathis made themselves conspieuous. As it was from 
the hardy horsemen of this ti’ibe that the tribute-exacting Marathas 
met with the fiercest- resistance^ they came to speak of the whole 
•peninsula as. the land of the .Kathis. This use. was adopted by the 
early British officers and has since continued. 

Under the Ahmedabjld kings, as it still is under- British rule, Gujarat' 
was divided poHtieally into two main parts ; one, called the khdlsah or 
crown domain administered directly by the central authority; the other, 
on payment of tribute in “service or -in money, left under the control o£ 
its former rulers. The amount of tribute paid by the different chiefs 
depended, not on the value of their territory, but on the terms granted 
to them when they agreed to b^dme feudatories of' the kings of 
• Ahmeddbad. Under the Gujardt Sultads this tribute was occasionally 
C9llected by military expeditions headed by the king in' jjerson and 
called mulkgiri or country-seizing circuits. 

The internal management of the feudatory states w^s unaffected by 
their payment of tribute. Justice was administered and the revenue 
collected in the same way as under the' Anahilapur kings. The revenue 
consisted, as before, of a shai-e of the crops received in kind, supple- 
I mented by the levy of- special cesses; trade, and transit dues. The 
chief’s share of .the crops differed according to the locality ; it rarely 
exceeded one-third of the produce, it rarely iell short of one-sixth. 
From some parts the chief’s share was realised directly from the culti- 
vator by agents called nmntris • from other parts the collection was 
through superior landowners.^ ; . 


; The Ahmeddbad kings divided the portion of their territory which 
Was under their direct authority into districts or sarTcdrs. These 
districts were administered in one of two ways. They were either 
assigned to nobles in support of a contingent of troops, or they 
were set apart as crown domains and managed by paid officers. 
The officers* placed in charge of districts set apart as crown' domains 
were called muktiitr Their chief duties were to preserve, the peace 
and to collect the revenue. For the maintenance of order, a* body 
of soldiei-s from the army head-quarters at Ahmedabad was detached 
for_ service in each of these divisions, and placed under the command 
of the district governor. At the same time, in addition to the presence 
of this detachment of regular troops, every district contained certain 


’ Eds Mala, I. 241. • 

the district administered by a mukdd, come from the Arabic 
roo -ateSjehe cut, in allusion to the public revenue or the lands cut and apportioned 
tor the pay of the officers and their establishments. 
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fortified outposts called thands, varying in number according to the 
character of the country and the temper of the people. These posts 
were in charge of officers called thdnaddrs subordinate to the district 
governor. They were garrisoned by bodies of local soldiery, for whose 
maintenance, in addition to money payments, a small assignment of 
land was set apart in the neighbourhood of the post. On the arrival 
of the tribute-collecting army the governors 'of the districts through 
which it passed were expected to join the main body with their local 
contingents. At other times the district governors had little control 
over the feudatory chiefs in the neighbourhood" of their charge. 

For fiscal purposes each district or sarhir was distributed among 
a certain number of sub-divisions or pargandhs, each under a paid • 
official styled dmil or tahsilddr. These sub-divisional officers realised 
•the state demand, nominally one-half of the produce,' by the help of 
the headmen of the villages under their charge. In the sharehold and 
simple villages of North jGujarat these village headmen were styled 
patels or according to Musahnfin_ writers piuhaddams- and in the 
simple villages of the south they were known as desdis. Theyarranged 
for the final distribution of the total demand in joint villages among the 
shareholders, and in simple villages from the individual cultivators.* 
The sub-divisional officer presented a statement of the accounts of . 
the \ullages in his sub-division to the district officer, whose , record 
of the re'venue of his whole district was in turn forwarded to the 
head revenue officer at court.' As a check on the internal manage- 
ment of his charge, and especially to help him in the work of eollect- 
ing the revenue, with each district governor was associated an 
accountant. Further that ^h of.these officers might be the greater 
check on the other, king Ahmed I. (a.d. 1412 - 1443) enforced the rule 
that when the governor was chosen from among the royal slaves .the 
accountant should be a free man, and that when the accountant was a 
slave the district governor should be chosen from some other class. This 
practise was inaintained till the end of the reign of Muzaffar Shah 
(A.D. 1511 -p2.5), when, according to the Mir&t-i-Ahmedi, the 
armj became much increased, and the ministers, condensing the netails 
ot revenue, farmed it on contract, so that many parts formerly yielding 
one rupee now produced ten, and many others seven eight or nine, 
and in no place was there a less increase than from ten to twenty 
other changes occurred at the same tirne, and the 
.spin ot iimovation creeping into the administration the wholesome 
system ot checking the accounts was given up and mutiny and confu- 
sion sjiread over Gujarat ^ . j 


1 lie second class of uirectiy governed districts were the lam 
assigned to nobles for the maintenance of contingents of troops.' I 
n 0 er par s of Indiaj it would seem that at first these assiffnmeu 
were for specified sums equal to the pay of the contingent. Wh( 

long standing, and were, large enough 
swallow the whole revenue of. a distnct, it was natural to simplify t] 
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arrangement by transferring the collection of the revenue and the whole 
management of the district to the military leader of the contingent. So 
long as the central' power ■was strong, precautions were doubtless taken 
to prevent the holder of the grant from unduly rackrenting his district 
and appropriating to himself more -than the pay of the troops, or from 
exercising any powers not vested in the local governors of districts 
included within the crown domains. As in other parts of India, those 
stipulations were probably enforced by the appointment of certain civil 
offieers directly from the government to inspect the whole of the noble^s 
proceedings, as well in managing his troops as in administering his lands.^ 
The decline of the king’s power freed the nobles from all check or control in 
the management of their lands. And when, in a.d. 1536, the practice 
of farming was introduced into the crown domains, it would seem to 
have been adopted by the military leaders in their lands, and to have 
been continued till the annexation of Gujarat by the emperor Akbar in 
A.D. 1573, 

It was the policy of Akbar rather to improve the existing system 
than to introduce a new form of government. After to some extent 
contracting the limits of Gujarat he constituted it a province or suhah 
of the empire, appointing to its government an officer of the highest 
rank -with the title oisubahlar or viceroy. As was the case under the 
Ahmedabad kings, the province contina^ to be divided into territories ’ 
managed by ’feudatory chiefs, and districts administered by officers 
appointed either by the court of UAli or by the local ■viceroy. • The 
head-quarters of the army remained. at Ahmedibdd, and detachments 
were told off and placed under the orders of the officers in charge of the ' 
directly administered divisions. These district ’governors, as before, 
belonged to two classes, paid officers responsible for the mana^ment of 
the crown domains and military leaders in possfession of lands assigned 
to them in pay of their contingent of troops. The governors of the 
crown, do mains_, who were nowlmownasyuiycidrs or commanders, had, 
in addition to the command of the regular troops, the control of the 
outposts maintained within the limits of their charge. Like their 
predecessors they accompanied the viceroy in his yearly circuit for the 
collection of tribute. 

• 

As a check on the military goveimors and to help them in collecting 
the revenue, the distinct class of account officers foi'merly established 
by king Ahmed I. (A.n. 14-12- 1443) was again introduced. The head 
of this branch of the administration was an officer, second in rank to the 
viceroy alone, appointed direct from the court of- Dehli with the title of 
dinin. Besides acting as collector-general of the revenues of the pro- 
vince, this*offieer was also the head of its civil administration. His 
title (Jtvdn is generally translated minister. And though the word 
minister does not express the. functions of the office, which corresponded 
more nearly with those of a chief secretary, it represents with sufficient 
aceui-aey the relation in which the holder of the office of di-yaw generally 
stood to the viceroy. 
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For its revenue administraticn eaeli district or groujS of districts had 
its revenue officials called amtns who corresponded to the collector of 
modern times. There were also amins in the customs department 
separate from those whose function was to control and admiffister 
the land revenue. Beneath the andli came the dmil ^ who carried on 
the actual collection of the land revenue or customs in each district or 
'pargandh, and below the dmil were t^ie fdils, mmhrifs, or kark'dns 
that is the revenue clerks. The dmil corresponded to the modem 
mdmlatddr, both terms meaning him who carries on the an/aZ or revenue 
management. In the leading ports the diUit of the customs was called 
mutasaddi that is civil officer. 

ThedmrZ or »?d?».^aZcZuV dealt directly with the village officials, namely 
with- the rnukaddam or headman, the pcihcdii or lease manager, the 
kdnungo or accountant, and the havdlddr or grajn-yard guardian. The 
havdlddr superintended the separation of the government ‘share of the 
produce ; apportioned to the classes subject to forced labour their respec- 
tive tui-ns of duty; and exei-cised a general police superintendence by 
means of subordinates called pasditda or vartanids. In ports under 
the mutasaddi was a harbour-master or shdh-hundar.- 

Crown sub-divisions had, in addilion, the important class called deadis. 
The desdi’s duty appears at first to have been to collect the saldmi 
or tribute due by the smaller hliiefs, landholders, and vdntdddrs or 
sharers. -For this, in Akbar’s time, the desdi received a remuneration 
of -percent on the sum collected. Under the first -viceroy Mirza 
Aziz Kokaltdsh (a.d. 1573-1575) this percentage wa% reduced to one-half 
of its former amount, and in later times this one-half was«.gain reduced 
by one-half. Though the Muhammadan historians give no reason for so 
sweeping a reduction, the cause swms to have been the inability of the 
desdis to collect the tribute without the aid of a mihtary force. Under 
the new system the desdi seems merely to have kept the accounts of the 
tribute due, and the records both- of the amount which should be* levied 
as tribute and of other customary rights of the crown. In later times 
the.cZesaz* were to a great extent superseded by the district accountants 
or majmuddrs, and many desdis, esjrecially in south Gujardt, seem to 
have sunk to patels. 

Up to the viceroyalty of Mirza Isa Tarkhan (.1.0.16-12-1644), the 
land tax appears to have .been levied from the cultivator in a fixed sum, 
but he w as .also subject to numerous other imposts. Land grants in 
wazifah carried -with them "an hereditary title and special exemption 
from all levies except the land tax. The levy in kind appears to have 
ceased before the close of Mughal rule. I'n place of a levy in kind 
each villagd paid a fixed sum or jama through, the district accountant 
or majmuddr who had taken the place of the desdi. As in many 
cases the really meant the lump sum at which the crown villages 
w-ere assessed and farmed to the chiefs and patels, on the collapse'’ of 
the empu-e many villages thus farmed to chiefs and landlords^ were 
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retained by them with the connivance oE the tnujmuddrs desdis and 
others.. '. 

The administration o£- justice seems to have been very complete. 
In each kasbah or town kdzis, endowed with glebe lands in addition to 
■ a permanent salary, adjudicated disputes among Muhammadans accord- 
ing to the laws of Islam. Disputes between Muhammadans and un- • 
believers, or amongst unbeliever^ were decided by the department called 
the saddraf, the local judge being termed a sadr. ■ The decisions of 
the local kd^is and sadrs were subject to revision by the kdzi or sadr 
.of the subah who resided at Ahmedabdd. And as a last resort the 
Ahmedabad decisions were subject to appeal to the Kdzi-ul-Kuzsdt 
and the Sadr^-Sudur at the capital. • ■ 

The 5 e venue appears to have been classed under four main heads : 1. 
The Khazdnah-i-A'mifah or imperial treasury which comprehended the 
land tax received from the crown fargandhs or districts, the tribute, the 
five per cent customs dues from infidelsj the import dues on strfffs, and. 
the- 6a i/er or land customs including transit dues, slave mai-ket dues, 
and miscellaneous taxes. 2. The treasury of arrears into which were 
paid government claims in arrear either from the dniils or from the 
farmers of- land revenue ; takdvi advances due by the raiyats ; and ti-ibute 
levied by the presence of a military force. 3. The treasury of charit- 
able endowments. Into .this treasury was paid the per cent levied 
as customs dues from Muhammadans.* The pay of the religions classes 
was defrayed from this treasury. 4. The treasury, into -which ^sijaziah 
or capitation tax levied from zimmis or infidels who acknowledged 
Muhammadan rule, was paid. The proceeds' were expended in charity . 
and public works. After the death of the emperor Farrukhsiyar (a.d. 
1713-1719), this spurce of revenue was abolished. The arrangements 
introduced by Akl»r in the end of the sixteenth century remained in 
force till the death of Aurangzi'b in A.D. 1707. Then trouble and 
perplexity daily increased, till in a.d. 1724-25, Hamid Khdn usurped 
the government lands, and, seeking to get rid of the servants and 
assignments, gradually obtained possession of the records of the registry 
offige. The. keepers of the records were scattered,- and yearly revenue 
statements ceased to be received from the districts.® 

Akbar continued the' system of assigning lands to military leaders 
in payment of their contingents of troops. Immediately after the 
annexation in A.D. 1578, almost the whole country was divided among 
the great nobles.® Except tliat the revenues of certain tracts were 


Zakdt, literally purification or cleansing, is the name of or tax levied from Muslims 
for charitable purposes or religious uses. In' the endowments-treasury the customs 
dues from Uu^lims at per cent (the technical 1 in 40) as contrasted with the 
five per cent levied from infidels (the technical 2 in 40) were entered. Hence in 
these accounts zakdt corresponds with customs dues, and is divisible into two hinds 
khu.sb.ki zakdt oj land customs and tari zakdt or sea customs. 

* Bird’s History of Gujapit, 93. Though under the Mughal viceroys the. state 
upland was at first realized in grain, at the last the custom was to assess each sub- 
division, and probably . each village, at ai fixed sum or jama. The total amount for 
the sub-division was collected, by an ofiBcer called majmuddr, literally keeper of collec- 
tions, the -village headmeii, or muifcdddawn, .being responsible each for his own 

village. * s Bird’s History of Gujarat, 32S. 
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set aside for the imperial exchequer the directly governed districts 
passed into the hands of military leaders who employed their own 
agents to collect the revenue. Daring . the . seventeenth century the ’ 
practice of submitting a yearly record of their revenues, and the power 
of the Anceroy. to bring them to acconnt for .misgovemment, exercised a 
check on the management of the military leaders. And during this 
time a yearly surplus revenue of £800,000 ( B s. 60,0il,000) from the 
assigned and crown lands was on an average forwarded from Gujarat to 
Dehli. In the eighteenth century the decay of the viceroy’s authcgity 
was accompanied by the gradually increased power of the military 
leaders in possession of assigned districts, till finally, as in the case of 
the Nawabs of Broach and Surat, they openly, claimed -the position of 
independent rulers.^ 

Of both leading and minor officials the Mirat-i-Ahmedi supplies - the 
following additional details. The highest ofiBcer who wafe appointed, 
under the seal of the minister of the empire was the provincial ditdn 
or minister. He had charge* of thg fiscal aiiairs of the province and. of 
the revenues of the Ichdlm or crown lands, and was in some matters inde- 
pendent of the viceroy. Besides his personal salary he had 1 50 mwdrs 
for two provincial thdnds Arjanpur and Khambalia. Under the divan 
the chief oflBcers were the pishkdr divan his first assistant, . who was 
appointed under imperial orders by the patent of. the divan, the daro~ 
ghak or head of the office, and the skarf or mushrif and tehwilddr of 
the da/tar khdndhs, who presided over the accounts with munshis and- 
muharrirsor secretaries and writers. The kdzis, both town and city, with 
the sanction of the emperor were appointed by the chief law officer of the 
empire through the chief law officer of the province. They were lodged 
by the state, paid partly in cash partly in land, and kept up a certain 
number of troopers. In the kdzi^s courts ivakils or pleaders and mu/Hs 
or law officers drew 8 as. to Re. 1 a day. Newly converted Musal- 
irrtns also drew 8 as. a day. The city censor or muhtasih bad the supend- 
sion of morals and of weights and measures. He was paid in cash and 
land, and was expected to keep up sixty troopers. The news- writer, who 
was sometimes also bakhghi or military paymaster, had a large staff- of 
news-writers called wdkidh-nigdr who worked in the district courts and 
offices as well as in the city courts. He received his news-i eports every 
evening and embodied, them in a letter which was sent to court by camel 
post. A second staff of news-writers ealed Kawdnihnigdr reported 
rumours. A third set were the harkdrds on the viceroy’s staff. Postal 
chankis or stations extended from Ahmedabad to the A jmir frontier eaCh 
with men and horse ready, to carry the imperial post which reached fehah 
J ehanabad or Dehli in seven days. A line of posts also ran south through 
Broach to the Dakhan. The faujddrs or military police, who were some- 
times commanders of a thousand and held estates, controlled both the 
city and the district police. The kotwdl or head of the city night-watch 
was appointed by the viceroy. He had fifty troopers and a iundred foot. 
In the treasury department were the amin or chief, the ddroghah, the 


' * Bird’s History of Gujarit, 341. 
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mushrif, the treasurer, and five messengers. In the medical department 
were a Yunani or Greek school and a Hindu physician, two under- 
physicians on eight and ten annas a day, and a surgeon. The yearly 
grant for food and medicine amounted to Rs. 2000.^ 

Besides the class of vernacular terms that belong to the administration 
of the province, certain technical words connected with the tenure of 
land are of frequent occurrence in this history. For each of these, in 
addition to the English equivalent which as far as possible has been 
given in the text, some explanation seems necessary. During the 
period to which this history refers, the superior holders of the land 
of the province belonged to two main classes, those whose claims dated 
from before the Musalman conquest and those whose interest in the 
land was based on a Musalman grant. By the Musalman historians, 
landholders of the first class, who were all Hindus, are called zoTnCnddrs, 
while landholders of the second class, Musalmans as a rule, are spoken 
oi as jdgirddrs. Though the term was used to include the 

whole body of superior Hindu landholders, in practice a marked 
distinction was drawn between the almost independent chief, who still 
enjoyed his Hindu title of raja, rdval, rdv, or jam, and the petty 
claimant to a share in a government village, who in a Hindu state 
would have been known as a gardsid? 

The larger landholders, who had succeeded in avoiding complete., 
subjection, were, as noticed above, liable only for the payment of a 
certain fixed sum, the collection of which by the central power in later 
times usually required the presence of a military force. With regard 
to the settlement of the claims of the smaller landholders of the 
superior class, whose estates fell within the limits of the directly 
administered districts, no steps seem to have been taken till the reign 
of Ahmed Shah I. ( A.D. 141 1 - 14411). About the year a.d. 1420 the 
peace of his kingdom was so broken by agrarian disturbances, that 
Ahmed Shah agreed, on condition of their paying tribute and 
performing military service, to re-grant to the landholders of the 
zam'mddr class as hereditary possessions a one-fouith share of their 
former village lands. The portion so set apart was called vdnta or 
share, and the remainder, retained as state land, was called falpaf. 
This agreement continued till, in the year a.d. 1545, during the reign 
of Mahmud Shah II. (a.d. 1536 - 1553), an attempt was made to annex 
these private shares to the crown. This measure caused much 
discontent and disorder. It was reversed by the emperor Akbar who, 
as part of the settlement of the province in a.d. 1583, restored their 
one-fourth share to the landholders, and, except that the Marathas 
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^ Mirat-i-Ahmedi Persian Text page 115. 

The title rdja is applicable to the head of a family only. The payment of tribute 
to the Mughals or MarAthas does not affect the right to use this title. Sana and rdv 
seem to be of the same dignity as raja, Sdval is of lower rank. The sons of rajas, 
ranas, rdvs, and rdvals are called kuvars and their sons thdkurs. The younger 
sons of thdkurs became bhumids that is landowners or gnrds'ids, that is owners of 
(^rds or a mouthful. Jdm\s the title of the chiefs of the Jadeja tribe both of the elder 
Manch in Kachh and of the younger branch in Navalnagar, or Little Kachh in KAthia villa. 
Kas Mala, II. 277. o o o 
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afterwards levied an additional quit-rent from these lands, the 
arrangements then introduced have since continued in force. ‘ 

During the decay of Musalman mle in Gujarat in the first half of 
the eighteenth centmy, shareholders of the gardsia class in government 
villages, who were always ready to increase their power by force, 
levied many irregular exactions from their more peaceful neighbours, 
the cultivators or inferior landholders. These levies are known as vol 
that is a forced contribution or pal that is protection. All have this 
peculiar characteristic that they were paid by the cultivators of crown 
lands to petty marauders to purchase immunity from their attacks. 
They in no case partook of the nature of dues imposed by a settled 
government on its own subjects. Tora gards, more correctly ioda 
gards, is another levy which had its origin in eighteenth century 
disorder. It was usually a readymoney payment taken from villages 
which, though at the time crown or khdlsa, had formerly belonged 
to the (/aidsia who exacted the levy. Besides a readymoney payment 
contributions in kind were sometimes exacted. 


The second class of superior landholders were those whose title was 
based on a MusalmSn grant. Such grants were either assignments of 
large tracts of land to the viceroy, district -governors, and nobles, to 
support the dignity of their position and maintain a contingent of 
troops, or they were allotments on a smaller scale granted in reward 
for some sjjccial service. Land granted with these objects was called 
jdg'ir, and the holder of the land jdffirddr. In theory, on the death 
of the original grantee, such possessions were strictly resumable; 
in practice they tended to become hereditary. No regular payments 
were required from holders of jdgirs. Only under the name of 
pe.dikasli^ occasional contributions were demanded. These occasional 
contributions generally consisted of such presents as a horse, an 
elephmit, or some other article of value. They had more of the nature 
of a freevyill ofiering than of an enforced tribute. Under the Musalmiins 
contributions of this kind were the onlv payments exacted from 
proprietors of the yVq/iVddr class. But the iMaiVithas, in addition to 
contributions, imposed on jdgirddrs a regular tribute, similar to that 
paid by the representatives of the original class of superior Hindu 
landholders. 


Lnder Musalman rule great part of Gujarat was alwavs in the 
hands ot 70 qn-Jarv. So powerful were they that on two' occasions 
under the Ahmedab^ kings, m a.d. 1-554 and a.d,1572, the leadino- 


rev^uf the farmers of the land 

rennue, and this practice was adopted by the earlier English writers on Guiar it 
In cousopience of this change small landholders of the superior class in 

»-‘g-al Hindu nam’e 

LnU '/•' auil note 13) includes u.ulcr the term zamUiddr ■ (1) 

half subdiud chieftains. (2) independent governors of districts ami (Vi f irmer' of 
reiemie. He aLo notices that until Auranozib’s time such eld f • i * 

degree of independence were alone called -s & t in 

A.L. U^5, at least in Gnjaritt (Bomhav Gover„ Sec tion XXX x" ITl 
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nobles distributed among themselves the .entire area of the kingdom.* 
Again, during the eighteenth century, when Mughal rule was on the 
decHne, the jdgirddrs by degrees won for themselves positions of 
almost complete independence.^ 

The changes in the extent of territory and in the form of 
administration illustrate the effect of the government on the condition 
of the people during the different periods of Musalmdn rule. The 
following summary of the leading characteristics of each of the main 
divisions of the four-and-a-half centuries of Musalm^n ascendancy 
may serve as an introduction to the detailed narrative of events. 

On conquering Gujarat in a.d. 1297 the Musalmans found the 
country in disorder. The last kings of Anahilapur or Patau, suffering 
under the defects of an incomplete title, held even their crown lands 
with no firmness of grasp, and had allowed the outlying territory to slip 
almost entirely from their control. Several of the larger and more 
distant rulers had resumed their independence. The Bhils and Kolis 
of the hills, forests, and rough river hanks were in revolt. And stranger 
ch'efs, driven south by the Musalman conquests in Upper India, had 
robbed the central power of much territory.* The records of the early 
Musalman governors (a.d. 1297 - 1391) show suspicion on the side of 
the Dehli court and disloyalty on the part of more than one viceroy, 
much confusion throughout the province, and little in the way of 
government beyond the exercise of military force. At the same time, 
in spite of wars and rebellions, the country, in parts at least, seems to 
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' Details of a.d. 1671 given in the Mirat-i-Ahmcdi show that the chief nobles were 
hound to furnish cavalry contingents varying from 4000 to 25,000 horse, and held 
lands estimated to yield yearly revenues of £160,000 to £1,620,000, Bird’s Gujardt, 
109-127. 

^ According to the European travellers in India daring the seventeenth century, 
provincial governors, and probably to some extent all large holders of service lauds, 
employed various methods for adding to the profits which the assigned lands were meant 
to yield them. Of these deidces two seem to have been specially common, the practice 
of supporting a body of horse smaller than the number agreed for, and the practice of 
purveyance that is of levying supplies without payment. Sir Thomas Eoc, from 
a.d. 1615 to 1618 English ambassador at the court of the emperor Jchdngir, gives the- 
follcming details of these irregular practices: ‘The Patan (that is Patna in Bengal) 
nceroy’s government was estimated at 5000 horse, the yearly pay of each troopet being 
£20 (Es. 200), of which lie kept only 1600, l)cing alloweil the surplus as dead pay. 
Oil one occasion this governor wished to present me with 100 loaves of the finest 
sugar, as wliitc as snow, eaeli loaf weighing fifty pounds. On my declining, he said, 

‘ \ on refuse these loaves, thinking I am poor ; but being made in my government the 
supir co.sts me nothing, as it comes to me gratis.’ Hr Thomas Eoe in Kerr’s Voyages, 
IX. 282-284. The same writer, the best qualified of the English travellers of that time 
to form a correct opinion, thus describes the administration of the Musalmdn governors 
of tile seventeenth century : ‘ They practise every kind of tyranny against the natives 
under their jurisdiction, oppressing them with continual exactions, and are exceedingly 
averse from any way being opened by which the king may he informed of their 
infamous proceedings. They grind the people nndcr their government to extract 
money from them, often hanging men up by the heels to make them confess that 
they are lieh, or to i-ansom themselves from faults merely imputed with a view to 
fleece them.’ Sir Thomas Eoe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 338. " 

Of these settlements the principal was that of the Rdthod chief who in the thirteenth 
century established himself at Idar, now one of the states of the >Iahi Kdntha. Tu the 
thirteenth century also, Gohils from the north and bodha ParmArs'and Kalthis from, 
biudh entered Gujarat. Eas lldla, II. 269. 
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have been well cultivated, and trade and manufactures to have been 
flourishing.^ 

The period of the rule of the Ahmedabad kings (a.d. 1403-1573) 
contains two divisions, one lasting from a.d. 1403 to a.D. 1530, on 
the whole a time of strong government and of gi-owing power and 
prosperity ; the other the forty-three years from a.d. 1530 to 
the conquest of the province by the emperor Akbar in A.D. 1573, a 
time of disorder and misrule. In a.d. 1403 when Gujarat separated 
from Dehli the new king held but a narrow strip of plain. On 
the north were the independent chiefs of Sirohi and Jhalor, from 
whom he occasionally levded contributions. On the east the Raja of 
Idar, another Rajput prince, was in possession of the western skirts of 
the hills and forests, and the rest of that tract was held by the mountain 
tribes of Bhds and Kolis. On the west the peninsula was in the hands 
of nine or ten Hindu tribes, probably tributary, but by no means 
obedient." In the midst of so unsettled and warlike a population, all 
the efforts of Muzaffiar I., the founder of the dynasty, were spent in 
establishing his power. It was not until the reign of his successor 
Ahmed I. (a.d. 1412-1443) that steps were taken to settle the 
different classes of the people in positions of permanent order. About 
the year a.d. 1420 two important measures were introduced. Of these 
one assigned lands for the support of the troops, and the other 
recognised the rights of the superior class of Hindu landholders to a 
portion of the village lands they had formerly held. The effect of these 
changes was to establish order throughout the distinets directly under 
the authority of the crown. And though, in the territories subject to 
feudatory chiefs, the presence of an armed force was still required to 
give effect to the king’s claims for tribute, his increasing power and 
wealth made efforts at independence more hopeless, and gradually 
secured the subjection of the greater number of his vassals. During 
the latter part of the fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century the power of the Ahmedabad kir>gs was at its height. At 
that time their dominions included twenty-five divisions or sarkdrs. 
Among nine of these namely Patan, Ahmedabad, Sunth, Godhra, 
Champaner, Baroda, Broach, Nandod or Rajpipla, and Surat the central 
plain was distributed. In addition in the north were four divisions, Sirohi, 
Jhalor, .Todhpur, and Nagor now in south-west and central Rajputana ; 
in the north-east two, Diingarpur and Bansvada, now in the extreme 


1 GujarAt of about the year a.d. 1300 is thus described: ‘The air of GujarAt is 
healthy, and the earth picturesque ; the vineyards bring forth blue grapes twice a vear, 
and the strength of the soil is such that the cotton plants spread their branches like 
willow and plane trees, and yield protluce for several vears successivelv. Besides 
Cambay, the most celebrated of the citie.- of Hind in population and wealth, there are 
/ 0,600 towns and villages, all populous, and the people abounding in wealth and 
luxuries. Elliot’s History of India, III. 31, 32, and 43. Marco Polo, about a.d. 1292, 
says : ‘ In Gujaralt there grows much pepper and ginger and indigo. Xhev have also a 
great deal of cotton. Their cotton trees are of very great 'size, growing full six paces 
lugh, and attaining to an age of twenty years.’ Yule’s Edition, II. 324. The cotton 
reterred to was probably the variety knomi as devkapds Gossvpium religiosnm or 

Kmle 1 'lears for several years. 

KoUe, 149- loO, 2 Elphiustone’s History, 762 
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south of Rajputana ; in the east and south-east three, Nandurhar now 
in Khandesh, Mulher or Bd^ldn now in Nasik, and Ram Nagar or 
Dharampur now in Surat ; in tlie south four, Danda-Raiapuri or Janjira, 
Bombay, Bassein, and Daman now in the Konkan ; in the west two, 
Sorath and Navanagar nowin Kathiivada; and Kaehh in the north-west. 
Besides the revenues of these districts, tribute was received from the rulers 
of Ahmednagar, Burhanpur, Berar, Golkonda, and Bijapur, and customs 
dues from twenty-five ports on the western coast of India and from 
twenty-six foreign marts, some of them in India and others in the 
Persian Gulf and along the Arabian coast.* The total revenue from 
these three sources is said in prosperous times to have amounted to 
a yearly sum of £11,460,000 (Rs. 11,46, 00,0u0). Of this total 
amount the territorial revenue from the twenty-five districts yiebied 
£5,840,000 (Rs. 5,84,00,000), or slightly more than one-half. Of the 
remaining £5,620,000 (Rs. 5,62,00,000) about one-fifth part was 
derived from the Dakhan tribute and the rest from customs-dues.® 

The buildings at Ahmedabad, and the ruins of Champaner and 
Mehmudabad, prove how much wealth was at the command of the 
sovereign and his nobles, while the accounts of travellers ' seem to show 
that the private expenditure of the rulers was not greater than the 
kingdom was well able to bear. The Portuguese traveller Duarte 
Barbosa, who was in Gujarfit between a.d. 1511 and a.d. 1514, found 
the capital Champdner a great city, in a very fertile country of abundant 
provisions, with many cows sheep and goats and plenty of fruit, so that it 
was full of all things.® Ahmeda(iad was still larger, very rich and well 
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* Bird’s History of Guiar.it, llO, 129, and 130. 

’ The pas>age from the Mirat i-Ahmedi, Bird 309, is : ‘ A sum of 26 IdJths of hiins 
and one h or of ibrdMmx, that were two parts greater, being altogether nearly equal to 
5 kro)‘s and 62 lakhs of rupees, was collected from the Dakhan tribute and the customs 
of tlie European and Arab ports.’ The word liii/i, from an old Karn.atak word for gold, 
is the Musalman name for the coin known among Hindus as vurdka or the wild-boar 
coin, and among the Portuguese as the //a'joda or temple coin. Prinsep Ind. Ant. Thomas’ 
Ed. II. U. T. 18. The old specimens of this coin weigh either 60 grains the nidda or 
half pagoda, or 120 grains the him or full pagoda. Thomas, Chron. Pat. Ks. II. 224, 
1’^go‘ia- in winch English accounts at Madras were formerly kept, weighs 
62-66 grains, and was commonly valued at 8s. or Rs. 4 (Prinsep as above). At this 
rate in the present sum the 26 lakhs of hfins would equal one kror (lOO lakhs) of rupees. 
The ihrdhimi, • two parts greatei than the hun,' would seem to he a gold coin, perhaps 
a variety of the Persian ashruji (worth about 9s. English. Marsden, N. 0. 455). Takino- 
the two parts of a hun as/dnams or si-vtcenths, this would give the ihrdhimi a value of 
Es. 4}, and make a total customs revenue of 425 lakhs of rupees. This statement of the 
revenues of the kingdom is, according to the author of the -Mirat-i-Ahmedi, taken from 
such times as the power of the Gu)ar.it kings continued to increase. The total 
revenue^of the twenty-hve districts (£5 840 000) is the amount recovered in the year 
A.D. 3."7l. But the receipts under the head of Tribute must have been compiled from 
accounts of earlier years. For, as will be iccn below, the neighbouring kings ceased 
to pay tribute after the end of the rei^n of Bahadur (a.d. 1536), Similarly the 
customs revenues entered as received from Daman and other places must have been taken 
from the accounts of some year previous to A.D. 1560. 

’ The remains at Ch.tmpiiner in the British district of the Panch MahMs are well 
known, (jf Mehmuddbad, the town of that name in the district of Kaira, eighteen miles 
south of Ahineddh.id, a few ruins only arc left. In A.D. 1590 this city is said to have 
contained^many grand edifices surrounded with a wall eleven miles { 7 kos) square with 
at every I laile (i kos) a pleasure house, and an enclosure for deer and other game. 
( Ain-i-Akbari : Gladwin, II. 64.) The Jlirat-i-Ahmcdi makes no special reference to 
the sovereign’s share of the revenue. The greater part of the £5,620,000 derived from 
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supplied, embellished with good streets and squares, with houses of stone 
and cement. It was not from the interior districts of the province that 
the Alimedabad kings derived the chief part of their wealth, but frftm 
those lying along the coast, which were enriched by manufactures and 
commerce.^ So it was that along the shores of the gulf of Camhay 
and southward as far as Bomhiiy the limit of the Gujarat kingdom, 
besides many small sea-ports, Barbosa chooses out for special mention 
twelve ‘ towns of commerce, very rich and of great trade.’ Among 
these was Din, off the south co.ast of Kdthiavada, yielding so large 
a revenue to the king as to be ‘ a marvel and amazement.’ And 
chief of all Cambay, in a goodly, fertile, and pretty country full of 
abundant provisions ; with rich merchants and men of great prosperity ; 
with craftsmen and mechanics of subtle workmanship in cotton, silk, 
ivory, silver, and precious stones ; the people well dressed, leading 
luxurious lives, much given to pleisure and amusement." 

The thirty-eight years between the defeat of king Bahadur by the 
emperor Humayun in a.d. 1535 and the annexation of Gujardt by 
Akbar in A.D. 1573 was a time of confusion. Abroad, the superiority 
of Gujarat over the neighbouring powers was lost, and the limits of 
the kingdom shrank j at home, after the attempted confiscation 
(a.d. 1.545) of their shares in village lands the disaffection of the 
superior landowners became general, and the court, beyond the narrow 
limits of the crown domains, ceased to exercise substantial control over 


tribute anil customs would probably go to tbe king, besides the lands specially set 
apart as crown domains, wbicb in A.D. 1671 were returned as yielding a yearly revenue 
of £900,000 (900,000,000 tuHlcdt<). Tins would bring the total income of the crown to a 
little more than millions sterling. 

* So sikandar Lodi emperor of Uehli, A.D. 14SS - 1 617, is reported to have said : ‘ The 
magnlheence of the king.s of Dehb rests on wheat and barley ; the magnificence of the 
kings of ttujarrft rests on coral and pearls.’ Bird, 132. 

" The twelve Gujarfit ports mentioned by Barbosa are : On the south coast of .the 
penlnsnta, two : Pateni.\l (PAtan-Somn.ith, now Veraval), very rich and of great trade j 
Surati-Mangalor (Mangrui), a town of commerce, and Din. On the shores of the gulf of 
Cambay four ; Gogari (Gogba), a large town ; Barbesy (Broach) ; Guandi'iri or Gaiidar 
(Ctandliur), a very good town ; and Cambay. On the western coast five : P.avel (Bander), 
a rich plice ; Surat, a city of very great trade ; Denivs (Gandosi), a place of great tr.ade ; 
Baxciy (Bissein), a crood seapi-rt in wliicli much goods arc exchanged ; and Tanamayambu 
(Th;i!ia-M.ihiin), a town of great Moori-b mosques, but of little triule. (Stanley’s Barbosa, 
69 ' (1^). Tile only one of tbe-o pores who-e identification seems doubtful is Ravel, de- 
scrilieil b\ Barbosa (paere 67) as a pretty town of tbe Moors on a good river, twenty leagues 
south of Gandh.ir. This agrees with the po-ition of Render on the TAptl, nearly opposite 
Surat which appears in A1 Biruni (a.d. 1030) as RAhanur one of the capitals of south 
Gujar, it and is mentioned under the name Kaiiir, both in the Ain-i-AkbaIri (A.D. 1690) 
and ill the Mir:it-i-Ahmedi for the year a.d. 1671, as a place of trade, ‘in ancient times 
a great city.’ In liis description of the wealth of Caniliat, Barb.i.sa is supported by 
the other European travellers of tbe fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries. According to 
Kieolo de Conti (.t.D. 1420 - 1414), the town, including its suliurbs, was twelve miles in 
circuit abounding in spikenard, lac, iiuligo, myrobaians, and silk. Athanasius Kikotin 
(A.D. 1403 - 1 174) found it a manufacturing place for every sort of goods as long gowns 
damasks and blankets ; and Vartheraa (a.d. 1503 - 1608) says it abounds in grain and very 
good fruits, supplying Africa Arabia and India with silk and cotton stuffs; it is im- 
possible to describe its excellence.’ Barbosa’s account of Abmedhbiid is liorne out by 
tbe statement in the Ain-i-Akbari (Gladwin, XI. 63) tliat the whole number of the suburbs 
(^iiicfi.s-) of the city wa- 360, and in tbe Mirat-i-Ahmedi, tliat it once contained 380 
suburbs each of considerable size, containing good buildings and markets filled with 
everything valuable and rare, so that each was almost a city. Birtl, 311, 
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either its chief nobles or the more turbulent classes. In spite of these 
forty years of disorder, the province retained so much of its former 
prosperity, that the boast of the local hi.storians that in a.d. 157 3 Gujarat 
was in every respect allowed to be the finest country in Hindustan is 
supported by the details shortly afterwards (a.d. 1590) given by Ahul 
Fazl in the Ain-i-Akbari. 'Ihe high road from Pdtan to Baroda 
was throughout its length of 150 miles (lOO kos) lined on- both sides 
with mango trees ; the fields were bounded with hedges ; and such was 
the abundance of mango and other fruit trees that the whole country 
seemed a garden. The people were well housed in dwellings with 
walls of brick and mortar and with tiled roofs ; anany of them rode in 
carriages di-awn by oxen ; the pro%’ince was famous for its painters, 
carvers, inlayers, and other craftsmen.^ 

Like the period of the rule of the Ahmedahad kings, the period of 
Mughal rule contains two divisions, a time of good government lasting 
from A.D. 1573 to A.D. 1700, and a time of disorder from a.d. 
1700 to A.D. 1760. Under the arrangements introduced by the 
emperor Akbar in a.d. 1583, the area of the province was consider- 
ably curtailed. Of its twenty-five districts nine were restored to 
the states from which the vigour- of the Ahmedahad kings had wrested 
them ; Jdlor and Jodhpur were transferred to Rajputana ; Xagor to 
Ajmir; Mulhfer and Nandurbir to Khandesh ; Bombay, Bassein, and 
Daman were allowed to remain under the Portuguese ; and Danda- 
Rdj-ipuri (Jinjira) was made over to theNizdmshdhi (a.d. 1 190 - 1595) 
rulers of the Dakhan Ahmednagar. Of the remaining si.xteen, 
Sirohi, Dungarpur, and Bansvada now in Rajputdna, Kachh, Sunth in 
Rewa Kdntha, and Rdmnagar (Dharampur) in Surat were, on the pay- 
ment of tribute, allowed to continue in the hands of their Hindu rulers. 
The ten remaining districts were administered directly by imperial 
officers. But as the revenues of the district of Surat had been se- 
parately assigned to its revenue officer or nintasaddi, only nine dhtricts 
with 181 sub-divisions or parfftaidhs were entered in the collections 
from the viceroy of Gujar-dt. 'these nine districts were in continental 
Gujarat, Patan with seventeen sub-divisions, Ahmeddbad with 
thirty-three, Godhra with eleven, Chimpaner with thirteen, Baroda 
with four, Broach with fourteen, and Rajpipla (Nandod) with twelve. 
In the peninsula were Sorath with sixty-two and Navanagar with 
seventeen sub divisions. This lessening of area seems to have been 
accompanied by even more than a corresponding reduction in the state 
demand. Instead of £5,840,059 t Rs.5,84,00,500), the revenue recovered 
in a.d 1571, two years before the province w-as annexed, under the 
arrangement introduced by the emperor Akbar, the total amount, 
including the receipts from Surat and the tribute of the six feudatory 
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' Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akbai-i, II. 62- G.3. Compare Terry (Voyage, SO, 131) in 1616; 
Gujariit a very goodly large and e.vceetling rich province with, besides it’s most spacious 
pop'alous and rich capital 4hmedabiid, four fair cities Cambay Baroila Br.iach and Surat 
with great trade to the Red Sea, Achiu, and other places. At the same time (Ditto, 179-180) 
though the villages stood very thick, the houses were generally very poor and' base all 
set close together some with earthen walls and flat roofs, most of them cottages 
miserably poor little aad base set up with sticks rather than timber. 
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districts, is returned at £1,999,113 (Rs. 1,99,91,130) or little more than 
one-thiid part of what was formerly collected.^ 

According to the Mirat-i-Ahmedi this revenue of £1,999,113 
(Rs. 1,99,91,130) continued to be reahsed as late a^ the reign of 
Muhammad bhah ’(a.d. 1719 - 1748). But within the next twelve 
years (a.o. 1748 - 1762) the whole revenue had fallen to £1,235,000 
(Rs. 1,23,50,000). Of £1,999,113 (Rs. 1,99,91,130 , the total amount 
levied by Akbar on the annexation of the province, £-520,501 
(Rs. 52,05,010), or a little more than a quarter, were set apart for 
imperial use and royal expense; £55,000 (Rs. 5,50,000) were assigned 
for the support of the viceroy and the personal estates of the nobles, 
and the remainder was settled for the pay of other officers of rank and 
com-t officials. Nearly £30,000 (Rs. 3,00,000) were given away as 
rewards and pensions to religious orders and establishments.^ 


* The decrease in the Mughal collections from Gujarit compared with the revenues 
of the AhmedibAd kings may have been due to Akhar's moderation. It may also have 
been due to a decline in prosperity. Compare Roe’s (1617) account of Toda about 6fty 
miles south-east of Ajmir. It was the best and most populous country Koe had seen 
in India. The district was level with fertile soil abounding in corn cotton and cattle and 
the village.s were so numerous and near together as hardly to exceed a koi'irom each 
other. The town was the best built Roc had seen in India tiled two-storied houses good 
enough for decent shopkeepers. It had been the residence of a RAjput Rdja before the 
conquests of Akbar ShAh and stood at the foot of a good and strong rock about which 
were many excellent works of hewn stone, well cut, with many tanks arched over with 
well-turned vaults and large and deep descents to them. Near it was a beautiful grove 
two miles long and a quarter of a mile broad all planted with mangoes tam.irinds and 
other fruit trees, divided by shady walks and interspersed with little temples and idol 
altars with,many fountains wells and summer houses of carved stone curiously arched 
so that a poor banished Englishman might have been Content to dwell there. This 
observation may serve universally for the whole country that ruin and devastation 
operate everywhere. F or since the property of all has become vested in the king no 
person takes care of anything so that in every place the spoil and devastations of war 
appear and nowhere is anything repaired. Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 3’20-32]. 

^Bird’s History of GujarAt. Another detailed statement of the revenue of Gujaritt 
given in the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, apparently for tlie time when the author wrote (a.d. 1760) 
gives : Revenue from crown lands £2,107,318 ; tribute-paying divisions or sarkdrs 
£12,700 ; MahiKAiitha tribute £178,7 ll; Watrak KAntha tribute £1.79,768 ; and Safbar 
Kautha tribute £121, 151 ; in all £2,579,''^78 : adding to this £20,000 for Kachh, 
£10,000 for Uungarpur, and £7000 for birolii, gives a grand total of £2,614,878. 
According to a statement given by Bird in a note at jjage 108 of-liis History, the revenue 
of GnjarAt under Jeh-ingir (A.D.1607-1627i averaged £1,250,000 ; under Aurangzlb (a.d, 
1658 - 1707; £1,519,022 ; and under Muhammad .Slirfh (a.d. 1719-1718) £1,218,360. Ill 
this pass.age the revenue under the emperor Akbar (a.d. 1756 - 1605) is given at £66,846. 
This total is taken from Gladivin’s Ain-i-Akhari. But at vol. II. page 73 of that work 
there would seem to l)e some misealculatiou ; for while the total nnmlK-r of damn (,'„th of 
a rupee) is 43, 68, 02 ,.30], the conversion into rupees is Ks. 10,96,123 instead of 
11s. 1,09,20.057). The corresponding returns given by Mr. Thomas (Rev. of the Mog. 
Emp. page 52) are under Akbar, A.D. 1594, £1,092,412 ; under SShah Jahan, a.d. 1618, 
£1,325,000; and under Aurangzib, A.D. 1668 £2,173,220, a.d. 1663 - 1660 £1,379,500, 
A.D. 169j £2, 330, .700, and A.D. 1 , 0; £1,519,623. The varieties in the currency employed 
in different parts of the accounts cause some confusion in calculating the Gujarat revenue. 
Under the A'hmedabad kings the accounts were kept in tdiikas or of rupees, while 
under tile Mughals dibits UT ,’.th of a rupee took the place of tankas. The revenues from 
burat Baroda Broach and other districts south of the MAhi were returned in 
chanyizis, a coin varying in value from something over jrds of a rupee to slightly less 
than ) ; the revenues from KAdhanpur and Morvi were entered in mahmudis, a coin 
nearly identical in value with the changizi, while, as noticed above, the tribute and 
customs dues are returned in a gold currency, the tribute in huns of about &s. (Rs. 4) 
and the customs in ihrdhimU of 9s. (Rs. 4)). 
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Besides lightening the state demand the emperor Akbar introduced 
three improvement#: (1) The survey of the land; (2) The payment 
of the headmen or mukaddaTtts of ‘ government villages ; and {3\ 
The restoration to small superior landholders of the sha're they 
formerly enjoyed in the lands of government villages. The sur- 
vey which waa entrusted to Rdja Todar Mai, the revenue minister 
of the. empire, was completed in a.d. 1575. The operations were 
confined to a .small portion of .the whole area of the province. 
Besides the six tributary districts which were unaffected by the 
measure, Godhra in the east, the western peninsula, and a large 
portion of the central strip of directly governed lands were excluded, 
so that of the 184 sub-divisions ‘only 64 were surveyed. In a.d. 1575, 
of 7;26l,S49 acres (12,360,594 highds), the whole area measured, 
4,920,818 acres (8, 374, 4^ highds) or about two-thirds were 
found to be fit for cultivation, and the remainder was waste. In those 
parts of the directly governed districts where the land was not measured 
the existing method of determining the government share of the 
produjjg • either by selecting a portion of the field while the crop was still 
standing, or by dividing the grain heap at harvest time, Was continued. 
In surveyed districts the amount paid -was determined by the area and 
character of the land under cultivation. Payment was made either 
, in grain or in money, according to the instructions issued to the 
revenue-collectors, ‘ that when it would not prove oppressive the value 
of the grain should be taken in' ready money at the market price.'’ * 
The chief change in the revenue management -was that, instead of each 
year calculating the government share from the character of the Crop, 
an uniform demand was fixed to run for a term of ten years. 

Another important effect of this survey was to extend to cultivators 
in simple villages the proprietary interest in the soil formerly' enjoyed 
only by the shar^olders of joint, villages. By this change the power 
of the military nobles to make undue exactions from the cultivators in 
their assigned lands was to some extent checked. It was, perhaps, also 
an indirect efiec* of this more definite settlement of the crown demand 
that the revenue agents of government and. of the holders of assigned 
lands, finding that the revenues co'uld .be realised without their help, 
refused to allow to the heads of villages certain revenue dues which, 
in return for their services, they had hitherto enjoyed. Accordingly, . 
in A.D. 1589-90, these heads of villages appealed to government 
and Akbar decided that in assigned districts as well as in the crown 
domains from the collections of government lands two-and-a-half per 
cent should be set apart as a perquisite for men of this class.* 


' iin-i-Akbaa (Gladwin), I. 305. The iin-i-Akbari mentions four ways' of calcu- 
lating the state share in an unsurt^eved field :'(1) to measure the land with the crops 
ft.inding and make an estimate ; (2) to reap the crops, collect the grain in barns, 
and divide.it according to agreement ; (3) to divide the field as soon as the seed is sown ; 
gather the grain into heaps on the field and divide it there. 

■ Iho men*to whom this -2^ per cent was granted are referred to in the MirAt-i- 
Ahmtdi as desdig. Whatever doubt may attach to the precise meaning of tlie term 
demi it seems clear that it was as village headmen that the desdia petitioned for and 
received this grant. These rfesdj»were the heads of villages with whom, as noticed above, 
the government agent for collecting the revenue dealt, and who, agreeing for the 
B 174^29 • ’ 
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When the heads of villages laid their own private' grievance brfore 
government, they also brought to its notice that the Koli and Rdjput 
Jandowners, whose shares in government villages had been resumed by 
the crown in a.d. 1545, had since that time continued in a state of 
discontent and revolt and were then causing the ruin of the su^ects and 
a deficiency in the government collections. An inquiry, was instituted, 
and, to satisfy the claims of landowners of this class, it was agreed 
that, on furnishing good security for their conduct and receiving the 
government mark on their contingent of cavalry, they should again 
be put in possession of a one-fourth share of the land of government 
villages. W^hile the proidnce was managed agreeably to these regula- 
tions, says the author of the MirS-td-Ahmedi, its prosperity continued 
to increase.^ 

Though these measures did much to check internal disorder, Gujarat, 
for several years after it came under Mnghal control, continued 
disturbed by insurrections among the nobles, and so imperfectly 
protected from the attacks of foreign enemies that between the -years 
A.D. 1573 and 1609 each of its three richest citiesj Ahmedabad 
Cinnbay and Surat, was in turn taken and plundered.^ During the rest 


whole village contribution, themselves carried out the details of allotment and collection 
from the individual cultivators. In the sliarehold villages north of the Narbada, tie 
headman who would be entitled to this 2J per cent was the representative of the body of 
village shareholders. South of the Narbada, in villages originally colonised by officers 
of the state, the representatives of these officers would enjoy the 2^ per cent. In«oath 
Gujardt the desdis or heads of villages also acted as district hereditary revenue officers 5 
but it was not as district hereditary revenue - officers, but as heads of villages, that they 
received, from Akbar this 2J per cent assignment. In north Gujardt there were desdis 
who were only district revenue officers. These men would seem to have received no part 
of Akbar’s grant in 1689-90, for as late as a.d. 1706 the emperor Anrangzib, having 
occasion to make inquiries into the position of the desdis, found that hitherto they had 
been supported by cesses and illegal exactions, and ordered that ^ stop should be put 
to all such exactions, and a 6x^ assignment of per cent op the revenues of the 
villages under their charge should be allowed them. It does not appear whether the 
Surat desdis succeeded in obtaining Aurangzib’s grant of 2^ per cent as district revenue 
officers in addition to Akbar’s (a.d. 1o89) assignment of 2^ per cent as heads of 
villages. • • 

■ Bird’s History of Gujarat, 409. 

* Ahnieddbdd (A.D. 15S3) by Muzaffar Shah the last king of Giijardt ; -Camtay 
(A.D. 1573) by Muhammad Husain M’n-za ; and Surat (a.d. 1609) by Malik Ambar the 
famous general of the king of Ahiuednagar. In such unsettled times it is not surprising 
that the European travellers of the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
between Ahinedhbad and Cambay found native merchants marching in large weekly 
caravans which rest^ at night within a space barricaded by carts. (Kerr, IX. 127 
and 201.) The English merchants, on their way from one factory to gnother, were 
accompanied by an escort, and, in spite of their guard, were on more than one occasion 
attacked by large bands of Rdjputs. (Kerr, IX. 1 27, 187, 201 , 203.) As regards the state 
of the different parts of the province, Nicholas Uffiet, who went from Agra to f-’nrat ahont 
1610, describes the north, from Jhaflor to JVhmedhbdd, as throughout the whole way a 
sandy and woody cy)nntry, full of thievish beastly men, and savage beasts such as lions 
and tigers ; from AhmedabM to Cambay the road was through sands and woods much 
infested by thieves ; from Cambay to Broach it was a woody and dangerous journey j but 
from Broach to Surat the country was goodly, fertile, and full of villages, abounding in 
wild date trees. (Kerr, VIII. 303.) Passing from the mouth of the Tilpti to Surat 
Mr. Copland (24th Dec. 1613) was delighted to see at the same time the goodliest 
spring and harvest he had ever seen. ‘ Often of two adjoining 6elds,.one*wasfas green 
as a fine meadow, and the other waving yellow like gold and readv to be cut down and 
all along the roads were many goodly vM^s.’ (Kerr, IX. 119.) At that time the state 
of north-east Gnjarat was very different. Terry, 1617 (Vovage, 404), describes the 
passage of nineteen days from MAndu near DhSr to AhmedabAd as short journeys in 
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of the seveni^nth century, though the country was from. time to time 
disturbed by Koli and ^^jput risings, and towards the end of the 
century suffered much from the raids of the Marathds, the viceroys 
were, on the whole, able to maintain their authority, repressing the 
outbrraks of the disorderly classes, and enforcing the imperial claims 
for tribute on the more independent feudatory chiefs. Throughout 
the greater part of the seventeenth century the general state of the 
province seems to have been prosperous. Its cities were the wonder 
of European travellers. Surat, which only since the transfer of Gujarat 
to the Mughal empire had risen to hold a place among its chief 
centres of trade, was, in 4.D. 1664, when taken by Shivdji, rich enough 
to supply" him with plunder in treasure and pr&ious stones worth a 
million sterling and at that time Cambay is said to have been beyond 
compaiTson greater than Surat, and Ahmeddbad much richer and more 
populous than either,® 

From the beginning of the eighteenth century disorder increased. 
Unable to rely for support on the imperial court, the viceroys failed to 
maintain order among the leading nobles, or to enforce their tribute from 
the more powerful feudatories. And while the small Koli and Rajput 
landholders, freed frmn the control of a strong central power, were 
destroying the milihiry posts, taking possession of the state share of 
village lands, and levying dues from their more peaceful nei^bours, 
the burden of the Maritha tribute was year by year growing heavier. 
During the last ten years of Mnsalmin rule so entirely did the viceroy ^s 
authority forsake him, that, according to the author of the MirSt-i- 
Ahmedi, when the great landholders refused to pay their tribute, the 
viceroy had no power to enforce payinent. And so faithless had the 
great landowners become that the viceroy could not pass the city gate 
without an escort.® 
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a wilderness where a way had to be cut and made even and the great space required for 
the Mughal’s camp rid and made plain by grubbing up trees and bushes. And between 
Cambay and Abmed6b6d De la Valle, A.D. 1623 (Travels, Haklyt Ed. T 92), resolved to go 
with thei^fila since the insecurity of the ways did not allow him to go alone. Still at that 
time Gujarit as a whole (see above page 220 note 2) was an exceeding rich prorince, 
a description which twenty years later (1638) is home out by Mandelslo (Travels, 
French Edition, 56) : No province in India is more fertile ; none yields more fruit or 
victuals. With the boast of the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmodi (a.d. 1766) that Gujarit 
was the richest province in India compare Khafi Khin’s (a.u. 17191 remark (Elliot, VH. 
530) : This rich province which no othqr province in India can equal. 

^•Orme’s Historical Fragments, 12. 

® The following are some of the notices of Ahmeddbad and Cambay by the European 
travellers of the seventeenth century : Cambay, 1598, trade so great that if he had not 
seen it he would not have believed it possible (Ciesar Frederick^; 1623, indifferent 
large with sufficiently, spacious suburbs and a great concourse of vessels (De la 
Valle, Haklyt Edition, I. 66-67) : 1638, beyond comparison larger than Surat 
(Mandelslo, 101 - 108) ; 1663 - 1671, twice as big as Surat (Baldseus in Churchill, III. 
506). Ahmeddbdd, 1698, a very great city and populous (Csesar Frederick) ; 1623, 
competently large with great suburbs, a gcwdly and great city, with large fkir and 
straight but sadly dusty streets (De la Valle, Haklyt Edition, I. 96) ; 1627, large and 
beautiful with many broad and comely streets, a rich and uniform basdr, and shops 
redundant with gums perfumes spices silks cottons and calicoes IHerbcrt’s Travels, 
3rd Edition, 66) ; 1638, great manufactures, satin and velvet, silk and cotton (Mandelslo, 
®0) ; 1695, the greatffit city in India, nothing inferior to Venice for rich silks and gold 
stuffs (Gemelli Careri in Churchill, IV. 188). 

^ Bird, 411. 
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. The above, summary contains frequent references to three classes of 
zaminddrs : [1) The zamincldrs oi the self -governed states ; (2) The 
greater zaminddrs of the crown districts ; and (3j The' lesser 
zamihidars of the crown districts. ' . 

In the case of the rr/nnnddrs of ' self-governed states the principle 
was military service and no tribute. The author of the W irat-i-Ahmedi 
says that finally the zaminddrs of the self- governed states ceased to 
do service. In spite of this statement it seems probable that some of 
this class served almost until the complete collapse of the empire, 
and that tribute was rarely levied from. them by an armed force. In 
the Mirat-i-Ahmedi account of the office of subahddr or ndz,im suhah 
the following passage occurs : When occasion arose, the nnzims used to 
take with their armies the contingents of the Ednas of Udepur 
Uungai'iiur and Bd,nsvdda, which were always permanently posted 
outside their official residences (in Ahmedabad). This shows that 
these great zaminddrs had official residences at the capital, where 
probably their contingents were posted under iralcils dr ggents. It 
therefore seems probable that their tribute too would be paid through 
their representatives at the capital and that a military force was . 
seldom sent against them. Accordingly notices of military expeditions 
in the tributary sarkdrs are rare though they were of constant occur- 
rence in the cro\vn districts. 

The position of the scnit^ddrs of the or crown districts was 

very different from that of the zaminddrs of self-governed territories. 
The khdlsa zaminddrs had been deprived of the greater portion of their 
ancestral estates ■ which were administered by the viceregal revenue 
establishment. In some instances their* capitals had been annexed. 
Even if not ^mnexedthe capital was the seat of afavjddr who possessed 
the authority and encroached daily on the rights and privileges of the 
chieftain. The principal chiefs in this position were those Uf Rdjpipla 
and Idar in Gujardt and the Jam of Navanagar in Kdthiavdda. Of the 
three, Rajpipla had been deprived of his capital Nandod and of all 
the fertile districts, and was reduced to a barren sovereignty over 
rocks hills and Bails at Rajpipla. Idar had suffered similar 
treatment and the capital was the seat of a Muhammadan faiijddr. 
Aavanagar, which had hitherto been a tributary sarkur, was during 
the reign of Aurangzib made a crown district. But after Aurangzib^s 
death the Jam returned to his capital and again resumed his tributary 
relations. r & , j 

The lesser holders, including grdisids icantdddrs and others, had 
suffered similar dejirivation of lands and were, subject to much 
encroachment from the government officials. Throughout the empire 
widesprrad discontent prevailed among subordinate holders of this 
descrijjtion as w-ell as among all the zaminddrs of the crown districts,- 
so tha,t the successes of Shiv^ji in the Dakhan found ardent sympathisers 
even in Gu 3 arat. When the zaminddrs saw that this Hindu rebel 
was strong enough to pillage Surat they began to hope that a day 
0 clemeranee was near. The death of Aurangzib (a.d. 1707) was the 
^nai tor these restless spirits to bestir themselves. When the Mardthds 

gan regulai inroads they were hailed as deliverer? from the yoke 
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of the Mughal. The Rajpipla chief afforded them shelter, and a 
passage through his country.' The encouragement to anarchy given 
by some of the Rajput viceroys who were anxious to emancipate 
themselves from the central control further enabled many chieftains 
girdsids and others to absorb large portions of the crown domains, 
and even to recover their ^ ancient capitals. Finally disaffected 
Muhammadan faujddrs succeeded in building up estates out of the 
possessions of the crown ■ and founding the families which most of . the 
present Muhammadan chieftains of Gnjardt represent. 

When the imperial potter had been usurped by the Mardtha 
leaders, the chiefs who had just sRaken off the more powerful Mughal 
yoke were by no means disposed tamely, to submit to Maratha 
domination. Every chief resisted tRe levy of tribute and Momin Khdn 
reconquered Ahmeddbdd. In this struggle the Mardthds laboured 
under the disadvantage of dissensions between the Peshwa and the Gaik- 
wdr. They were also unaware of the actual extent of the old imperial 
domain and Were ignorant of the amount of tribute formerly levied- 
They found that faujddrs, who, in return for Mardtha aid in enabling 
them to absorb the crown pargandhg, bad agreed to pay tribute,' now 
joined the zaminddrs in resisting Mardtha demands, while with few 
exceptions the desdis and majmuddrs either openly allied themselves 
with the zaminddrs or were ‘by force or fraud deprived of their records. 
So serious were the obstacles to the collection of the' Mardtha tribute 
that, had it not been for the British alliance in a.d. 1802, there seems 
little doubt that the Gdikwdr would have been unable to enforce his 
demands in his more distant possessions. The British alliance checked 
the disintegration of the Gaikwdr’s power, and the permanent settlement 
of the tribute' early in this century enabled that chief to collect a large 
revenue at a comparatively trifling cost. Not only were rebels like 
Malhdrrdo and Kanoji suppressed, but powerful servants like Vithalrdv 
Devdji, who without doubt would have asserted their independence, 
were confirmed in their allegiance and the rich possessions they had 
acquired became part of the Gdikwdr’s dominions. 

It must not be supposed that wBile the larger chiefs were busy 
absorbing whole pargandhg the lesser chiefs were more backward 
They too annexed villages and even Mughal posts or thdndhs, while 
^vdntdddrs or sharers absorbed the talpat or state portion, and, under 
the name of tora gards^ daring spirits imposed certain rights over 
ero'wn villages once their ancient possessions, or, under the name of pdl 
or v'ol, enforced from neighbouring -villages payments to secure immunity 
from pillage. Even in the Baroda district of the thirteen Mughal posts 
only 'ten now belong to the Gdikwar, two having been conquered by 
girdsids and one having fallen under Broach. In Saurdshtra except 
Ranpur and Gogha aitd those in the Amreli district, not a single Muglml 
post is in the possession either of the British Government or of the 
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' The nsual explanation of toda gards is the word toda meaning the beam-end- 
above each house door. The sense being that it was.a levy exacted from every house 
in the village. A more likely derivation is toda a heap or money-bag with the sense 
of a ready -money levy. Toda differed from vol in being exacted from the gartU or 
laud once the property of the levier’s ancestors. . • 
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Gaikwar. A reference to the Mughal posts jn other parts of Gujardt 
shows that, the same result followed* the collapse of Musalman power. 

Since the introduction of Mnsalman rule inA.n. 1297 each successive* 
government has heen subverted by the ambition of the nobles and the 
disaffection of the chiefs. It was thus that the Gujarat Sultans render- 
ed themselves independent of Dehli. Jt was thus that the Sultan’s 
territories became divided among the nobles, whpse dissensions reduced 
the province to Akbar’s authority. It was thus that the chiefs and local 
governors, conniving at Maratha inroads, subverted Mughal rule. 
Finally it was thus that the Gaikwar lost iiis hold of his possessions 
and was rescued from ruin solely by the power of the British. 



CHAPTER I. 


EARLY MUSALMAN GOVERNORS. 

A.D. 1297 - 1403. 


Except the great expedition of Mahmdd Ghaznawi against Somn^th 
in A.D. 1024*; the defeat of Muhammad Muiz-ud-din or Shahab-ud-din 
Ghori by Bhim Dev II. of Apahililvdda abont . A.D. 1178®; and the 
avenging sack of Anahilavada and defeat of Bhim by Kutb-ud-dm 
Eibak in A.D. 1 194, until the reign of Ald-ud-din Khilji in a.d. 1295 - 
Gujarilt remained free from Muhammadan interference.®^ In a.d. 1297, 
Ulugh Khin, general of Ald-ud-d,in and IJasrat KhAn Mazir were sent 
against An ahilAvada. They took the city expelling Karan Waghela, 
usually called Ghelp The Mad, who took refuge at Devgadh mth 
bamdeva the Yddav sovereign of the north Dakhan.* They next seized 
Khambat (the modern Cambay), and, after appointing a local governor, 
returned to Dehli. F rom this time G ujarat remaitied under Muhamin^an 
power, and Ulugh Khdn, a man of great energy, by repeated expeditions 
consolidated the conquest and established Muhammadan rule. The 
Kdnaddeva Kasa says that he plundered Somndth, and there is no 
doubt that he conquered Jhalpr (the ancient Jhdlindar) from the 
tSongarha Chohans.® After Ulugh Khan had governed Gujarat for 
about twenty years, at the instigation of Malik Kdfur, he was recalled 
and put to death by the emperor Ala-ud-din.® 

Ulugh Khdn^s departure shook Muhammadan power ki Gujarat, and 
Kam^l-ud-din, whom Mubarak Khilji sent to quell the disturbances, 
was slain in battle. Sedition spread till Ain-'ul-Mulk Multani arrived 
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' Somnith (north latitude 55’ ; east longitude 70® 23’), the temple of MahAdev 
‘ Lord of the Moon,’ near the sonthern extremity of the peninsula of KAthiavada. 

’ AnahilAv.A'da (north latitude 23° 4S’ ; east longitude 72° 2'), NehrwAla or Patan, on 
the south bank of the t'araswati river, sixty-five miles north-east of AhmedAhAd, was 
from A.n. 746 to A. D. 1208 the capital of the R'ijput dynasties of Onjar.U. As a result 
of Muhammad Ghori’s defeat the* TArikh-i-Sorath (Burgess, 1 12 • 11.3) state.s that the 
'J’urkish AfghAjj and Mnghal prisoners, according to th4 rule of the Kuraan (XXIV. 25) 
were distributed, the wicked women to the wicked men and the good women to the 
good men. Of the male prisoners the better class alter having their heads shaved 
were enrolled among the Chakawal and SVadhel tribes of Rajputs. The lower class 
were allotted to the Kolis, Khants, BabriAs, and Mers, All were allowed to keep their 
wedding and funeral ceremonies and to remain aloof from other classes. 

^ The Mirat-i-Ahmedi gives an account of an expeelition by one AKfkhAn a noble 
of Sultan Sanjar’s against AnahilAvada in -i.u. 1257. He is said to have built the large 
stone mosque without the city. A*lifkhAn returned unsnccessful, but not without 
levying tribute. 

^ Devgadh near Daulatahad in the Dakhan, about ten miles north-west of AurangA- 
b.Ad (north latitude 19° 57'; east longitude,75° 18'). ' The MirAt-i-Ahmedi has Devgato 
Chandah, which is in the Central Provinces. 

^ JliAIor (north latitude 25° 23'; east longitude 72® 40’) in the KAjput state of 
Jodhpur, seventy miles sonth-west by south from the city of Jodhpur. 

' Bayley (GujarAt, 39 note) shows strong ground for holding that, though GujarAt 
was conquered by Ulugh KhAn a brother of Ala-ud-din, its first governor was not 
Ulugh KhAn but Alp KhAn a brother-in-law of AlA-ud-din. .According to this account 
Glogh KhAn died in a.d. 1399 and Alp KhAn at Malik KAfiir’s instigation was killed 
in A.D. 1315. ZiA Barni (Elliot, III. 169) supports this accoiirt. 
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•with a powerful army, defeated the rebels and restored order. 'He 
was succeeded by Zafar Khan, who after completing the subjection 
of the country was recalled, and his place supplied by Hisam-ud-din 
Parmar.^ This officer, showing treasonable intentions, was imprisoned 
and succeeded by Malit Wdjid-ud-din Kuraishi, who was afterwards 
ennobled by the title of Ttij or Sadr-ul-Mulk. Khusraw Khan Parmar 
Avas then appointed governor, but it is not clear whether he ever 
joined his appointment. The next governor to whom reference is made is 
Taj-ul-Mulk, who about a.d. 1320, was, for the second time, chosen as 
governor by Sultan Ghids-ud-din Tughlak. He was succeeded by 
Malik Mukbil, who held the titles of Khan Jahdn and Naib-i-Mukhtar, 
and who w.os appointed by Sultan Muhammad Tughlak, a.d. 1325.- 
1351. Subsequently the same emperor granted the government of 

• Gujarat to Ahmad Ayaz, Malik Mukbil continuing to act as his 
deputy. Afterwards when Ahmad Aydz, who, received the -title of 
Khwajah Jahan, proceeded as governor to Gujarat, Malik Mukbil 
acted as bis minister. And about a.d. 1338, when Khwdjah Jahan 
was sent against the emperor’s nephew Karshasp and the Raja of 
Kampila^ who liad sheltered him, Malik Mukbil succeeded to the post 
of governor. On one occasion between Baroda and Dabhoi Malik 
Mukbil, who was escorting treasure and a caravan of merchants to Dehli, 
was plundered by some bands of the Amirani Sadah or Captains of 
Hundreds freelances and freebooters, most of them New Musalmans 
or Mughal converts, and the rest Turk and Afghdn adventurers This 
success emboldened these banditti and for several' years. they caused l&ss 
and confusion in Gujardt. At last, about a.d. 1346, bein^ joined by 
certain Muhammadan nobles and Hindu chieftains, they broke into 
open rebellion «nd .defeated one Aziz, who was appointed by the 
emperor to march against them. In the following year, A.D. 1347', 
Muhammad Tughlak, advancing in person, defeat^ the rebels, and 
sacked the towns of Cambay and Qurat. During the same campaign 
he drove the Gohil chief Mokheraji out of his stronghold on Piram 
Island near Gogha on the Gulf of Cambay, and then, landing his forces, 
after a stubborn conflict, defeated the Gobils, killing Mokherdji and 
capturing Gogha. Afterwards Muhammad Tughlak left for Daulatabdd 
in the Dakhan, and in his absence the chiefs and nobles under Malik 
Tughan, a leader of the Amirani Sadah, again rebelled, and, obtaining 
possession of Patan, imprisoned Muizz-ud-din the viceroJ^ The insur- 
gents then plundered 'Cambay, and afterwards laid siege to Broach. 

■ Muhammad Tughlak at once marched for Gujarat and relieved Broach, 
Malik Tughan retreating to Cambay, whither he was followed by 
MaUk Yusuf, whom the emperor sent in pursuit of him. In the battle 
that ensued near Cambay, Malik Yusuf was defeated and slain, and 


* According to Ziii Barni (Elliot, III. 21 S) HisSra-ud-din was the mother’s Brother, 
according to others he was the brother of Hasan afterwards Khusraw KhAn ParmAr 
the favourite of ilubarah Shah. On coming to GujarSt Hisftm-ud-din collected his 
Parmto kindred and revolted, bnt the nobles joining against him seized him and sent 
him to Dehli. To their disgnst Sluharak in his infatuation for His4m-ud-d£n’s nephew 
or brother, after slapping HisAra-ud-din on the face set him at liberty. 

2 In the Karnatak, probably on the Tungabhadra near Vijayinagar Briggs’ 
Muhammadan Power in India, I. 418 and 428. Briggs speaks of two Kampiiis one on' 
the Ganges and the other on the Tungbhadra near Bijanagar. 
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all the prisonei'S, both of this engagement and those who had been 
previously captured, were put to death by Malik Tughdn. Among 
the prisoners was Muizz-ud-dfn, the governor of Gujardt, Muhammad 
Tughlak now marched to Cambay in person, whence Malik Tdghdn 
retreated to Patan, pursued by the emperor, who was forced by stress of 
weather to halt at Asd.wal.'^ Eventually the emperor* came up with 
Malik Tughan near Kadi and gained a complete victory, Mahk 
Tughan fleeing to Thatha in Sindh. To establish order throughout 
Gujarat Muhammad Tugh’.ak marched against Gimdr,* reduced the 
fortress,® and levied tribute from the chief named Khengdr, He then 
went to Kachh, and after subduing that country returned to Sorath. 
At Gondal he contracted a fever, and before he was entirely recovered, 
he advanced through Kachh into Sindh with the view of subduing 
the Sumra chief of Thatha, who had sheltered Malik Tughan. Before 
reaching Thatha he succumbed to. the fever, and died in the spring of 
a.d. 1351. Shortly before his death he appointed Nizam-ul-Mulk to 
the government of Gujardt, 

In A.D. 1351, Firuz Tiighlak succeeded Muhammad Tughlak on the 
throne of Dehli. Shortly after his accession the emperor marched 
to Sindh and sent a force against Malik Tughdn. About a.d. 1360 
he again advanced to Sindh against Jam Bd.bunia. From Sindh he 
proceeded to Gujai-dt, where he stayed for some months. Next year, 
on leaving for Sindh for the third time, he bestowed the government of 
Gujarat on Zafar Khdn in place of Nizdm-ul-Mulk. On Zafar Khdn’s 
death, in a.d. 1373 according to Farishtah and a.d. 1371 according to 
the Mirat-i-Ahmedi', he was- succeeded by his son Daryd Khdn who 
appears to have governed by a deputy named Shams-ud-din Anwar 
Kh.an. In a.d. 1376, besides presents of elephants horses and other 
valuables, one Shams-ud-din Damghani offered a considerable advance on 
the usual collections from Gujarat. As Daryd Khan would not agree 
to pay this sum he was displaced and Shams-ud-din Ddmghdni was 
appointed governor. Finding himself unable to pay the stipulated 
amount this officer rebelW and withheld the revenue. Firiiz Tughlak 
sent an army against him, and by the aid of the chieftains and people, 
whom he had greatly oppressed, Shams-ud-din was slain. The govern- 
ment of the province was then entrusted to Farhaf-ul-Mulk Rdsti 
Khan. In abont a.d. 1388, a noble named Sikandar Khan was sent 
to supersede Farhat-ul-Mulk, but was defeated and slain by him. As 
the emperor Firiiz Tughlak died shortly after no notice was taken of 
Farhat-ul-Mulk’s conduct and in the short reign of Firuz's successor 
Ghias-ud-din Tughlak, no change was made in the government of 
Gujardt. During the brief rule of Abu Bakr, Farhat-ul-Mulk continued 
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* Asdwal (north latitude 23“ O'; east longitude 72° 36'), a town of some size, aftjr- 
wards, a.d. J413, made the capital of the Musalmin kings of GujarAt and called 

A'hmeddbAd. 

^ Girndr (north latitude 21° 30’; east longitude 70° 42'), in the Sorath suh-divisiou 
peninsula of Kdthidvida. 

Both the Mirat-i-A'hmedi'and the Tarikh-i-Firiiz Shihi say that the fortress va» 
taken. Tiie tT parkot or citadel of Jundgadh, in the plain about two miles west of Mount 
Girndr, is probably meant. 

B 1746—30 
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tmdisturbed. But in a.d. 1391, on the accession of Nasir-ud-din 
Muhammad Tughlak II., a noble of the name of Zafar IHian was 
appointed governor of Gnjardt, and despatched with an army to recall 
or, if necessary, expel Farhat-ul-Mulk. 

This Zafar Khdn was the son of Wajih-ul-Mulk, of the Tank tribe 
of Rdjputs who claim to be of Suryavansi descent and together with the 
Gurjjaras appear from very early times to have inhabited the plains of 
the Punjab. Of Wajih-ul-Mulk's rise to power at the Dehli court the 
following story is told. Before he sat on the throne of Debli, Firuz 
Tu^lak, when hunting in the Punjdb, lost his way and came to a village 
near Thanesar, held by chieftains of the Tank tribe. He was hospitably 
entertained by two brothers of the chief’s family named Sahdran and 
Sadhu, and became enamoured of their beautiful sister. When his 
hosts learned who the stranger was, they gave him their sister in 
marriage and followed his fortunes. Afterwards Firuz persuading 
them to embrace Islam, conferred on Sahdran the title of Wajih-ul- 
Mulk, and on SAdhu the title of Shamshir Khan. Finally, in a.d. 
1351, when Flriiz Tughlak ascended the throne, he made Shamshir 
Khdn and Zafar Khan, the son of Wajlh-ul-Mulk, his cup-bearers, and 
raised them to the rank of nobles. 

In A.D. 1391, on being appointed viceroy, Zafar Khdn marched 
without delay for Gujarat. In passing Ntlgor^ he was met by a 
deputation from Cambay, complaining of the tyranny of Rdsti Khan. 
Consoling them, he proceeded to Pdtan, the seat of government, and 
thence marched against Riisti Khdn. The armies met near the village 
of Khambhoi,^ a dependency of Patan, and Farhat-ul-Mulk R^sti Khdn 
was slain and his army defeated. To commemorate the victory, Zafar 
Khdn founded a village on the battle-field, which he named Jltpiir (the 
city of victory), and then, starting for Cambay, redressed the griev- 
ances of the people. 

Zafar Khan’s first warlike expedition was against the Rdv of Idar,® 
who, in A.D. 1393, had refused to pay the customary tribute, and this 
chief he humbled. The contemporary histories seem to show tfiat the 
previous governors had recovered tribute from all or most of the chiefs 
of Gujarat except from_ the Rdv of Jun.-lgaflh^ and theRdja of Rajplpla,® 
■who had retained their independence. Zafar Khfin now planned an expe- 
• dition against the celebrated Hindu shrine of Somnath, but, hearing that 
Adil Khan of A sir- Burhdnpur had invaded Sultanpur and Nandurbar,® 
he moved his troops in that direction, and Adil Khan retired to Aslr.^ 


’ Kdgor (north latitude 27° 10; east longitude 73° 50'), in the Rdthocl state of Jodh- 
pur, eighty miles north-east of Jodhpur city. 

2 The Tabakdt-i-Akbari has Khanpur or Kanpur. The place is Khambhoi about twenty 
miles west of Pa;tan. 

e I principal state of the Main KSntha. The toivn of fdar ie in north lati- 

tude 23 oO and east longitude 73° 3'. 

^Jundgatjh in the Sorath sub-division of Kathiivdda. This is Brig<rs’ R4i of 
Jebrend. Junapijh was formerly called Jlrangad, both names meaniug ancient fortress, 
^^jpipla IS in the Rewa K^ntha division of Gujarat, 

bultinpur and Nandurb.^r now form part of the British district of Khindesh. 
easte^ffVX^S^,°:^t'"“ ^1° 26 - east longitude 76° 26'), beyond the north- 
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In A.D. 1394, he marched against the Eav of Jdndgadh and exacted 
tribute! Afterwards, proceeding to Somndth, he destroyed the temple, 
built an Assembly Mosque, introduced Islam, left Musalman law officers, 
and established a thdna or post in the city of Patan Somndth of Deva 
Patan. He now heard that the Hindus of Mdndu* were oppressing the 
Mushms, and, accordingly, ibarching thither, he beleaguered that for- 
tress for a year, but faihng to take it contented himself with accepting 
the excuses of the Rdja.- Prom Mdndu he performed a pilgrimage to 
Ajmir.^ Here he proceeded against the chiefs of Sambhar and Ddnd- 
wdna, and then attacking the Rdjputs of Delvdda and Jhdldvada,^ he 
defeated them, and returned to Patan in a.d. 1396. About this time 
his son Tatdr Khdn, leaving his baggage in the fort of Panipat,* made 
an attempt on Dehli. But Ikbdl Khan took the fort of Pdnipat,. 
captured Tatar Khan^s baggage, and forced him to withdraw to Gujarat. 
In A.D. 1397, with the view of reducing Idar, Zafar Khan besieged 
the fort, laying waste the neighbouring country. Before he had taken 
the' fort Zafar Khdn received news of Timur’s conquests, and conclude 
ing a peace with the Idar Rdja, returned to Patan.® In A.D. 1398, 
hearing that the Somnath people claimed independence, Zafar Khdib 
led an army against them, defeated them, and established Isldm on a 
firm footing. 


’ MAndu (north latitude 22° 20’ ; east longitude 75° 27'), one of the most famous forts 
in India, the capital of the Fathdn dynasty of Mstlwa, a.d, 1401-1561, rtands on the' 
crest of the Vindliyds about twenty-five miles south of DhAr. During a considerablQ. 
part sf the fifteenth century Mlndu was either directly or indirectly nnder Gfujarit. An 
account of Mdndu is given in the Appendix. 

^ Ajinir (north latitude 26° 29 j east longitude 74° 43'), the chief town of the district 
of the same name to which. Sdmhhar and DandwAna belong. 

’ Delvida and JhafUvada are somewhat difficult, “The context suggests cither 
Jhdlor in Mdrwrfr or Jhildvida in the extreme south-east of Rajputdna south of Kotah. 
The combination Delvdda and JhdUvdda seems to favour Kdthiafvdda since there is a, 
Deivdda in the south of the peninsula near Din and a JhAld.va(iIa in the north-east. Bat 
the Delvdda of the text can hardly he near Diu. It apparently is Delvdda near Eklingji 
about twenty miles north of Udepur. The account of ATiraed Shdh’s expedition to thft- 
same place in A.D. 1431 (below page 239) confirms this identification. 

■* Pdnipat (north latitude 29° 23' ; east longitude 77° 2'), seventy -eight miles north o£ 
DeUi. ‘ farishtah (IK 355) caUs the Idar chief Banhah 
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The rule of the AhmedaMd kings extends over 170 years and 
includes the names of fifteen sovereigns. The period may conveniently 
be divided into two parts. The first, lasting for a little more than a 
century and a quarter, when, under strong rulers, Gujaifit rose to 
consequence among the kingdoms of Western India; the second, from 
A.D. 1536 to A.D. 1573, an e\’il time when the sovereigns were minors 
and the wealth and supremacy of Gujai’at were wasted by the rivalry 
of its nobles. 

The date on which Zafar KhlJn openly threw off his allegiance to 
Dehh is doubtful. Farishtah says he had the Friday prayer or khiitbah 
repeated in his name after his successful campaign against Jhalavada 
and Delvfida in A.n. 1 396. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari he 
maintained a nominal allegiance till a.d. 1403 when he formally invest- 
ed his son Tatdr Kh^n with the sovereignty of Gujarfit, undei’ the 
title of Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Sh^h. 

On ascending the throne in A.n. 1403, Muhammad Shfih made 
Asfiwal his capital, and, after humbling the chief of Ndndod or 
Nddot in Ea^pipla, marched against Dehli by way of Pdtan. On, his 
way to Pdtan the king sicken^ and died. His body was brought back 
to Patau, and the expedition against Dehli came to nothing. It seems 
probable that this is a courtly version of the tale ; the fact being that 
in A.D. 1403 Tdtar Khdn imprisoned his father at Asawal, and 
assumed the title of Muhammad Shah, and that Tatfir Khan’s death 
was caused by poison administered in the interest, if not at the sugges- 
tion, of his father Zafar Khan.^ 

After the death of Muhammad Shdh, Zafar Khdn asked his own 
younger brother Shams Khan Danddni to carry on the government, but 
he refused. Zafar Khan accordingly sent Shams Khan Dandani to 
Kagor iu place of Jalal Khan Khokliar, and in a.d. 1407-8, at Birpur, at 
the request of the nobles and chief men of the country, himself formally 
mounted the throne and assumed the title of Muzaffar Shah. At this 
time Alp Khdn, son of Dildwar Khdn of Malwa, was rumoured to have 
poisoned his father and ascended the throne with the title of Sultan 
Hushang Ghori. On hearing this Muzaffar Shdh marched against 


Compare Fanshtah, II. 355-356. After his death Mnhammad was known as KhudAi- 
gAn-i-bhahid, Our Lord the Martyr, according to the custom of the Sultans of Dehli, aU 
I wnom had three names, their family name, their throne name, and their after-death 
contain the date of the monarch's decease. Thus the emperor Akbar’s 
Arsh A'shiAni, Tlie Holder of the Heavenly Throne ; the emperor 
MakA,^**^H ‘8 Jannat Makiini, The Dweller in Heaven ; the emperor Shdh JehAn’s is Firdaus 
The Ocenrd^, H ; and the emperor Aurangzib’s is Khuld Makdni, 

ShAli the after-death title of Muzaffar 

-nan, TatAr LhAn s father, is KhffdAigAn i-Kabir, The Great Lord. 
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Hushacgand besieged him inDMr.* On reducing DhdrMxizaffax handed 
Husliang to the charge of his brother Shams Khdn, on whom he conferred 
the title of Nasrat Khan. Hushang remained a. year in confinement, 
and Musa Khan one of his relations usurped his authority. On hearing 
this, Hi*shang begged to be released, and MuzafEar Sh5h not only 
agreed to his prayer, but sent his grandson Ahmed Kh^n with an army 
to reinstate him. This expedition was successful ; the fortress of Mdndu 
was taken and the usurper Musa Khan was put to flight. Ahmed Khdn 
returned to Gujardt in a.d. 1409-10. Meanwhile Muzaffar advancing 
towards Dehlito aid Sultan Mahmfid (a.d. 1393 - 1413), prevented an in- 
tended attack on that city by Sultdn Ibrahim of Jaunptir. On his return 
to Gujarat MuzafEar led, or more probably despatch^, an unsuccessful 
expedition against Kambhkot.^ In the following year (a.d. 1410-11), 
to quell a rising among the Kolis near Asaval, Muzaffar placed his 
grandson Ahmed Khan in command of an army. Ahmed Khan camped 
outside of Patan. ‘ He convened an assembly of’learned men and asked 
them whether a son was not bound to exact retribution from his 
fathers murderer. The assembly stated in writing that a son was 
bound to exact retribution. Armed with this decision, Ahmed suddenly 
entered the city, overpowered his grandfather, and forced him to drink 
poison. The old Khan said : ‘Why so hasty, my boy. A little pa- 
tience and power would have come to you of itself.^ He advised Ahmed 
to kill the evil counsellors of murder and to drink no wine. Remorse 
so embittered Ahmed's after-life th^t he was never known to laugh. 

On his grandfather’s death, Ahmed succeeded with the title of Ndsir- 
ud-dunya Wad-din Abiil fateh Ahmed Shih. Shortly after Ahmed 
Shah's accession, his cousin Moid-ud-din Firdz Khfin, governor of 
Baroda, allying himself with His^in or Niz4m-ul-Mulk Bhandari and 
other nobles, collected an army at Nadidd in Kaira, and, laying claim 
to the crown, defeated the king’s followers. Jivandas, one of the 
insurgents, proposed to march upon Patan, but as the others refused a 
dispute arose in which Jivandas was slain, and the rest sought and 
obtained Ahmed Shah’s forgiveness. Moid-ud-din Firiiz Khfin went 
to Cambay and was there joined by Masti Khan, son of Muzaffar Shfih, 
who was governor of Surat : on the king’s advance they fled from 
Cambay to Broach, to which fort Ahmed Shfih laid siege. As soon as 
the king arrived, Moid-ud-din's army went over to the king, and 
Masti Khdn also submitted. After a few days Ahmed Shdh sent for 
and forgave Moid-ud-din, and returned to Asdwal victorious and 
triumphant. 

In the following year (a.d. 141 3-14)® Ahmed Shah defeated Asa 
Bhil, chief of Asdwal, and, finding the site of that town suitable for 
his capital, he changed its name to Ahmedfibad, and busied himself 
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I Dhdr (iiorth latitnde 22° 36' ; east longitnde 76° 20'), the capital of the state of Dhsfr 
thirty-three miles west of Mhow in Central India. 

^The Tabakat-i-Akh4ri has Kanthkot a dependency of Kachh. This is probably 
correct. 

’ The date is doubtful : Farishtah (II, 630) gire* A.D, 1412, the Ain-i-Akh4ri (Bloch- 
Jaau’s Edition, 1. 607) a.d. 1411, 
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iii enlargitig and fortifying the city.* During this year Moid-ud-dm 
Firuz Khan and Masti Khan again revolted, and. Joining the Idar 
Rdja, took shelter in that fortress. A force under Fateh Khdn was 
despatched against the rebels, and finally Fi'ruz Khan and the Idar 
Raja were forced to flee by way of Kheralu a town in the •district 
of Kadi. Moid-ud-din now persuaded Rukn Khan governor of Modasa, 
fifty miles north of Ahmedabad, to Join. They united their forces with 
those of Badri-ula, Masti Khdn, and Ranmal Raja of Idar and 
encamped at Rangpura an Idar village about five miles from Modasa 
and began to strengthen Modasa and dig a ditch round it. The Sultan 
camped before the fort and offered favourable terms. The besieged 
bent on treachery asked the Sultdn to send Nizam-ul-Mnlk the minis- 
ter and certain other great nobles. The Sultan agreed, and the besieged 
imprisoned the envoys. After a three days’ siege Modasa fell. Badri- 
I'lla and Rukn Khan were slain, and Firuz Khan and the Raja of Idar 
fled. The imprisoned nobles were released unharmed. The Raja 
seeing that all hope of success was gone, made his peace with the king 
by surrendering to him the elephants horses and other baggage of 
Moid-ud-dIn Firuz Khan and Masti Khan, who now fled to Nflgor, 
where they were sheltered by Shams Khan Danddni. Ahmed Shflh 
after levying the stipulated tribute departed. Moid-ud-din Firuz Khan 
was afterwards slain in the war between Shams Khan and Rana Mokal 
of Chitor, In a.d. 1414-15 Uthman Ahmed and Sheikh Malik, in 
command at P^tan, and Suleiman Afghan called Azam Khdn, and Isa 
Sfllar rebelled, and wrote secretly to Sultfln Hushang of Malwa, invit- 
ing him to invade Gujardt, and promising to seat him on the throne 
and expel Ahmed Shah. They were Joined in their rebellion by Jhala 
Satarsdlji^ of Piitdi and other chrefs of Gujardt. Ahmed Shah 
despatched Latif Khan and Nizam-ul-Mrilk against Sheikh Malik and 
his associates, while he sent Imad-ul-Mulk aginst Sultdn Hushang, 
who retired, and Imad-ul-Mulk, after plundering Mdlwa, returned to 
Gujardt. Latif Khan, pressing in hot pursuit of Satarsal and Sheikh 
Malik, drove them to Sorath. The king returned with Joyful heart to 
Ahmedabad. 

Though, with their first possession of the country, A.n. 1297 - 1318, 
the Muhammadans had introduced their faith from Pdtan to Broach, the 
rest of the province long remained unconverted. By degrees, through 
the efforts of the Ahmeddbad kings, the power of Isldm became more 
directly felt in all parts of the province. Many districts, till then all 
but independent, accepted the Musalman faith at the hands of 
Ahmed Shah, and agreed to the payment of a regular tidbute. In 
A.D. 1414 he led an army against the Rdv eff Junagadh and defeated 
him. The Rdv retired to the hill fortress of Gimar. Ahmed 
Shah, though unable to capture the hill, gained the fortified citadel 
of Jundgadh. Finding further resistance vain, the chief tendered his 
submission, and Junagadh was admitted among the tributary states. 


the afternoon prayer helped to build ATaned- 
Abad . Saint Sheikh Ahmed Khattu, Sultdn Ahmed, Sheikh Ahmed and Mnlla ATuned. 
Compare Bombay Gazetteer, IT. 249 note 5. Ahmed, and MuUa Ahmeo* 

’ Called in the Tabakht-i-Akbiri the Ehja of Mandal, 
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This example was followed by the greater number of the Shratb 
chiefs, who, for the time, resigned their independence. Sayad Abiil 
Khair and Sayad Kasim were left to collect the tribute, and Ahmed 
Shah return^ to Ah medabad. Next year he marched against 
Sidhpur,^ and in a.d. 1415 advanced from Sidhpor to Dhar in 
Mdlwa. At this time the most powerful feudatories were the R4v of 
JuUagadh, the Raval of Champdner,® the Raja of Nandod, the R4v of 
Idar, and the Raja of JhaUvada. Trimbakdas of Chdmpaner, Punja 
of Idar, Siri of Nandod, and Mandlik of JhaMvdda, alaimed at the 
activity of Ahmed Shah and his zeal for Islam, instigated Sultan 
Hushang of Malwa to invade Gujarat. Ahmed Shah promptly marched 
to Moddsa,® forced Snltdn Hushang of Malwa to retire, and broke 
up the conspiracy, reproving and pardoning the chiefs concerned. 
About the same time the Sorath chiefs withheld their tribute, 
but the patience and unwearied activity of the king overcame all 
opposition, "When at Modasa Ahmed heard that, by the treachery of 
the son of the governor, Nasir of Asir and Gheirat or Ghazni Khan 
of Malwa had seized the fort of Thalner in Sirpnr in Khdndesh, and, 
with the aid of the chief of Nandod, were marching against Sultanpur 
and Nandurbir. Ahmed sent an expedition against Nasir of Asir 
under Malik Mahmud Barki or Turki. When the Malik reached Ndndod 
he found that Gheirat Khan had fled to Malwa and that Nasir had re- 
tired to Thilner. The Malik advanced, Besieged and took Thalner, cap- 
turing Nasir whom Ahmed forgave and dignified with the title of Khdn.* 

. After quelling these rebellions Ahmed Shah despatched Nizdm-nl- 
Mulk to punish the R^ija of Mandal near Viramgam, and himself 
marched to Mdlwa against Sultdn Hushang, whom he defeated, 
capturing his treasure and elephants. In a.d. 1418, in accordance with 
his policy of separately engaging his enemies, Ahmed Shdh marched to 
chastise Trimbakdas of Champaner, and though unable to take the 
fortress he laid waste the surrounding country. In a.d. 1419 he 
ravaged the lands round Sankheda® and built a fort there and a mosque 
within the fort ; he also built a wall round the town of Mdugni,® and 
then marched upon Mandu. On the way ambassadors from Sultan 
Hushang met him suing for peace, and Ahmed Shah, returning 
towards Chdmpaner, again laid waste the surrounding country. 
During the following year (a.d. 1420) he remained in Ahmedabad 
bringing his o\Vn dominions into thorough subjection by establishing 
fortified posts and by humbling the chiefs and destroying their strong- 
holds. Among other works he built the forts of Dohad^ on the 


' Sidhpnr (north latitude 23°60' ; east longitude 72® 20'), on the Sarasvati, fifty-eight 
miles north of AhmedAbtd. 

- ChilmpSner (north latitude 22° 30’ ; east longitude 73° 30'), in the British district of 
the Panch Jlahils, from A.D. 1483 to A.D. 1560 the chief city of Gujardt, How in ruins. 

^ Moddsa (north latitude 23° 27' j east longitude 73° 21'), fifty miles north east of 
Ahmediibdd. •* Mirat-i-8ikandari Persian Text, 34, 35 ; Farishtah, II, 363, 364. 

® Sankheda is on the left bank of the Or river about twenty miles south-east of Barcda. 
ildngnl Mdkani or MAnki, famous for its witches, eight miles cast of Sankheda. 
Mr. J. Pollen, I.C. S., LL.D. Compare Bom. Gov. Eec. N. S. XXIII. 98. 

' Dohad (north latitude 22° 50' ; east longitude 74° 15'), seventy-seven miles north- 
east of Baroda, now the chief town of the sub-division of the same name in the British 
district of the Panch Malnils. Mr. J. Pollen, I.C. S., LL.D. 
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Mdlwa frontier and of Jitpur in Lundvdda.^ In a.d. 1421 he repaired 
the fort in the town of Kahreth, otherwise called • Meimun in 
Lundvdda, which had been built by Ulugh Khan Sanjar in the reign 
of Sultdn Ala-ud-din (a.d. 1295- 131.5) and chang^ the name to 
Sultanpur. He next advanced against Mdlwa and took the fort of 
Mesar. After an unsuccessful siege of Hindu he went to Ujjain.^ 
From Ujjain he returned to Mandu, and failing to capture Mdndu, 
he marched against Sarangpur.® Sultan Hushang sent ambassadors 
and concluded a peace. In spite of the agreement, while Ahmed Bhdh 
was returning to Gujarat, Sultan Hushang made a night attack on 
his army and caused much havoc. Ahmed Shdh, collecting what men 
he could, waited till dawn and then fell on and defeated the Mdlwa 
troops, who were busy plundering. Sultdn Hushang took shelter in 
the fort of Sarangpur to which Ahmed ShAh again laid siege. Failing 
to take the fort Ahmed retreated towards Gujarat, closely followed 
by SultAn Hushang, who was eager to wipe out his former defeat. 
On Hushang’s approach, Ahmed Shah, halting his troops, joined battle 
and repulsing Hushang returned to Ahmedabad. 

In A.D. 1425 Ahmed ShAh led an army against Idar, defeating 
the force brought to meet him and driving their leader to the hill’s. 
Idar was always a troublesome neighbour to the AhmedAbdd kings and 
one difficult to subdue, for when his country was threatened, the chief 
could retire to his hills, where* he could not easily be followed. As a 
permanent check on his movements, Ahmed SliAh, in a d. 1427, built 
the fort of Ahmednagar,* on the banks of the Hathmati, eighteen miles 
south-west of Idar. In the following year the Idar chief, KAv Punja, 
attacked a foraging party and carried off one of the royal elephants. 
He was pursued into the hills and brought to bay in a narrow path- 
way at the edge of a steep ravine. Piinja was driving back his pursuers 
when the keeper of the SultAn’s elephant urged his animal against 
the Rav’s horse. The horse swerving lost his foothold and rolling 
down the ravine destroyed himself and his rider.® 

During the two following years Ahmed ShAh abstained from 
foreign conc[uests, devoting himself to improving his domimons and 
to working out a system of paying his troops. The method he 
finally adopted was payment half in money and half in land. This 
anangement attached the men to the country, and, while keeping 
them dependent on the state, enabled them to bo free from debt. 
Further to keep his officials in check he arranged, that the treasurer 
should be one 6f the king s slaves while the actual paymaster was a 
native of the particular locality. He also appointed amih that is sub- 
dmsional revenue officers. After Eav Punja’s death Ahmed ShAh 
marched upon Idar, and did not return until Eav Piinja’s son aoreed to 
pay an annual tribute of £300 (Es. 3000). In the following year, 
according to Fanshtah (II. 369) in spite of the young chiefs promise 


^ Jitpur about twelve miles north-east of BtiUsinor. 

■‘"'h different times the capital 

ot MAlwa S4rangpur about fifty miles north-east of Uiiain. 

Ahmednagar (north latitude 23° 34' , east longitude 73° 1 ') in'the native state of 
MiiAt-i-Sikandan Persian Text, 43. 
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to pay tribute, Ahmed SMh attached Idar, took the fori, and built an 
assembly mosque. Fearing that their turn would come next the chiet of 
Jhalavada and Kdnh^ apparently chief of Dungarpur to^^ir BMn 
of Asir Nasir Khan gave Kdnha a letter to Ahmed Shah Bdhmam, to 
whose son Ala-ud-dm N^sir’s daughter was married, and having detached 
part of his own troops to help Kanba they plundered and laid waste 
some \dllages of Nandurbar and Sultdnpur. SuMn Ahmed sent his 
eldest son 'Muhammad Kh^n with Mukarrabul Mulk and others to 
meet the* Dakhdnis who were repulsed with considerable loss. On 
this Sultan. Ahmed Bahmarii, under Kadr Khan Dakhani, sent 1^ 
eldest son Ala-ud-din and his second son Khdn Jehdn against the 
Gujaratis. Kadr Khan marched to DaulaUbdd and joining Nash 
Khan and the Gujardt rebels fought a great battle near the pass of 
Manek Puj, six miles south of Ndndgaon in Ndsik.. The confederates 
were defeated with great slaughter. The Dakhan princ^ fled to 
Daulatabad and Kdnha and Nasir Khdn to Kalanda near- Chdlisgaum 
in south KhandesH. 

In the same year (a.d. 1429), on the death of Kutub Khdn the 
Gujarat governor of the island of Mahim, now the north part of the island 
of Bombay, 1 Ahmed Shah Bahmani smarting j pnder his defeats, 
ordered Hasan Izzat, othem'ise. called Malik-ut-Tujjar, to the 
Konkau and by the Malikas activity the North Konkan passed to the 
Bakhanis. On the news of this disaster Ahmed.SWh sent his youngest 
son Zafar Khan, with an army under Malik Iftikh^r Khan, to retake 
Mahim. A fleet, collected from Diu Gogha and .Cambay sailed to 
the Konkan, attacked Thana^ by sea and land, Captured it, and 
regained possession of Mahim. In a.d. 1431 Ahrned Sh^h advance 
upon Champaner, and Ahmed Shah Bahmani, anxious to retneve ms 
defeat at Mdhim, marched an army into Bagl^n® and laid it waste. 

‘This news brought Ahmed Shdh back to Nandurbar. Destroying 
Nhndod he passed to Tambol, a for-t in Bdglan which Ahm^ 
Shah Bahmani was besieging, defeated the besiegers and relieved the 
fort. He then went to Thdna, repaired the fort, and returned to 
Gujardt by way of Sultenpur and Jfandurb^r. ^ In a.d. 1432, after 
contracting his son Fateh Khan in marriage with the ^ughter of 
the Rai of Mahim to the north of Bassein Ahmed Shah marched 
towards Nagor, and exacted tribute and presents from the Rdvdl of 
Diingarpur.* From Dlingarpur he went to MewAr, ynforcmg his 


' There are two MAhims on the North Konkan coast, one about 
north of Kassein (north latitude 19° 40' ; east longitude 72° 47'), and the jn th 

northern extremity of the island of Bombay (north latitude 19 2 ;e8stloii^ u ® 1* 

The southern MAhim, to which Farishtah (11,370-371) ia careful to app y 
jazirdh or island, is the town referred to in the text. The northern l^him, 
as Kelva MAhim, was, as is noted in the text, the head-quarters of a Hinau c e . 

^ Thana (north latitude 19° 11'; east longitude 73° 6'), the head^ua^rs of the ^tish 
district of that name, about twenty-four miles north-hy-east of Bomtoy, wa» 
tenth to the sixteenth century A.r. the chief city in the Northern Konkan. . • . 

^ Bdglin, now called SatAna, is the northern sub division of the Bntis 

NAsik. In A.u. 1590 the chief commanded 8000 cavalry and 5000 infantry. . ^ 

was famous for fruit. Ain-i-AkhSri (Gladwin), II. 73. The chief, a BAthoO, was 
converted to IslAm by Anrangzib (A.D. 1656 - 1707). 

‘ DAngarpur (north latitude 23° 50'; east longitude 73° 50') in BAjpntataa, 160 Dukf 
north-west of Mhow, 
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claims on Buhdi and Kota, two Hara Rdjput states in south-east 
Eajputdna. He then entered the Delvada country, levelling temples 
and destroying the palace of Eana .Mohalsingh, the chief of Chitor. 
Thence he invaded Nagor in the country of the Rdthods., who submitted 
to him. After this he returned to Gujarat, and during the next fewyears 
was warring principally in-Malwa, where, according to Farishtah,his army 
suffered greatly from pestilence and famine. Ahmed died inA.D. 1441 
in the fifty -third year of his life and the thirty-thiid of fais reign and ' 
was buried in the mausoleum in the Manek Chauk in Ahmed^ad. His 
• after-death title is Khudaigan-i-ilaghf ur the Forgiven • Lord in token 
that, according to his mercifal promise, Allah the pitiful, moved 
by the prayer of forty believers, bad spread his forgiveness over the 
crime of Ahmed^s youth, a crime bewailed by a lifelong remorse. 

Sultdn Ahmed*4s still a name of power among Gu’jarat Musalmdns. 
H e is not more hohemred for his bravery, skill, and success as a War leader 
than for his piety and his justice. His piety showed itself in his 
respect for three great religious teachers Sheikh Rukn-ud-din the 
representative of Sheikh Moin-ud-din the great Khw^ jah of Ajmir, 
Sheikh Ahmed Khattu who is buried at Sarkhej five miles west of 
Ahmedabad, and the 'Bukharan Sheikh Burhan-ud-din known as Kntbi 
Alam the father of the more fanjous Shah Alam. Of Ahmed’s 
justice two instances are recorded. Sitting in the window of his 
palace watching the' Sabarmati in flood Ahmed saw a large earthen 
float by. The jar was opened and the body of a murdered man was 
found wrapped in, a blanket. The potters were called and one said 
the jar was his find had been sold to the headman of a neighbouring 
village. On inquiry the headman was proved to have murdered a 
grain merchant and was hanged. The second case was the murder of 
a poor man by Ahmed’s son-in-law. The Kazi found the relations of 
the deceased willing to accept a blood fine and when the fine was paid* 
released the prince. Ahmed hearing of his son-in-law’s release said 
in. the case of the rich fine is no punishment and ordered his son-in-law 
to be hanged.^ 

Ahmed Sbah was succeeded by his generous pleasure-loving son 
Muhammad fehah, Ghias-ud-dunya W ad-din, also styled Zarbdlksh 
the Gold Giver. In ad. 1415 Muliammad marched against Bfr 
Eai of Idar, but on that chief agreeing to give him his daughter iii 
marriage, he confirmed him in the possession of his state. His next 
expedition wasngainst Kanha Bai of Dungarpur, who took refuge in 
the hills, but afterwards returned,- and paying tribute, was given charge 
of his eountiy. Muhammad married Bibi Mughli, daughter of Jitm 
Juna of Thathain Sindh. She bore a son, Fateh Khdn, who was after- 
wards Sultdn Mahmud Begada. In a.d. 14-50, Muhammad marched 
upon Champdner, and took the lower fortress. Gangadds of Champaner 
had a strong ally in Sultan Mahmud Khilji, the ruler of Malwa, 
and on his approach Muhammad Shah retired to Godha," and Mahmud 


■ Mirat-i-Sikan^ari Persian Text, 45, 46. 

> Oodhra (nortli latitude 22° 45' j east longitude 73° 36'), the chief town of the sub- 
dmsira of th^ name in the Bntish district of the Punch Mahils. The MirSt-i-fcikan- 

twe J^Snorth of 
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Khilji continued his taarch upon 'Gniardt at the head of 80,000 horse. 
Muhammad Shdh was preparing to fly to Diu, when the nobles, 
disgusted at his cowardice, caused him to be poisoned. Mi^ammad 
Shah^s after-deaih title is Khuddigan-i-Karim |^he Gracious Lord. 

In A.D. 1451 the nobles placed Muhanmiad’s son Jalal Khan on 
the throne with the title of Kutb-ud-din. Meanwhile Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa had laid siege to Sultanpur.* Malik Ala-ud-din 
bin Sohrab Kutb-nd-din’s commander surrendered the fort, and' 
was sent with honour to MSlwa and appointed governor of Mdndu. 
Sultan Mahmud, marching to Sarsa-Palri, summoned Broach, then 
commanded by Sidi Marjdn on behalf of Gujarat. Tim Sidi refused, 
and fearing delay, the Malwa Sultan after plundering Baroda 
proceeded to Nadiad, whose Brahmans astonished him by their bravery 
in killing a mad elephant. Kutb-nd-db'n Shah now advancing met 
Sultan Mahmud at Kap^vanj,^ where, after a doubtful fight of some 
hours, he defeated Sultan Mahmud, though during the battle that 
prince was able to penetrate to Kutb-ud-dm’s camp and carry ‘off his 
crown and jewelled girdle. The MirSt-i-Sikandari ascribes Kufb-nd- 
din’s .victory in great measure to the gallantry of certain inhabitants 
pf Dholka® called Darwaziyahs. MuzafEar Khdn, who' is said to have 
incited the Malwa Sultdn to invade Gujardt, was captured and beheaded, 
and his head was hung up at the gate of liapadvanj. On his return from 
Kapadvanj Kutb-ud-din built the magnificent Hauzi Kutb or 
Kankariya Tank about a mile to the south of Ahmeddbdd. Accordiilg 
to the Miiat-i-Sikandari (PersianText,50-57) this war between Mdlwa 
and Gujardt was contcolled by the spiritual power of certain holy teachers. - 
The war was brought (fn by the prayers of Sheikh Kamdl Malwi, whpse 
shrine is in Ahmedabad behind Khuddwand Khdn's mosque near 
Shah-i-Alam’s tomb, who favoured Malwa Kutb-ud-din’s cause was 
aided by the blessing pf Kutbi Alam who sent his son the famous Shdh 
Alam time after time to persuade Kamdl to- be loyal to Gujarat. 
At last- Kamdl produced a writing said to be from heaven giving 
the' victory to Malwa. The young Shdh Alam tore this charter to 
shreds, and, as no evil befel him, Kamdl saw that his spiritual power 
paled before Shdh Alam and fell back dead. Shdh Alam against his 
will accompanied Kutb-ud-din some marches on his advance to Kapad- 
vanj. Before leaving the ai-my Shdh Alam blessed a mean camp 
elephant and ordered him to destroy the humous Mdliya champion 
elephant known as the Butcher. He also, against his wish for he 
knew the futqre, at the, Sultan's request bound his own sword round 
Kutb-ud-din's waist. In the battle the commissariat elephant ripped 
the Butcher and some years later Kutb-ud-din by accident gashed his 
^knee with the saint’s sword and'died. 
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Suit Anpur (north latitude 21° 43'; east longitude 74° 40'), in the north of the 
--haihada sub-division of the British district of Khindesh, till A.r. 1804 a place of 
consMjuence and the head-quarters of a large district. 

* Kapadvanj (north latitude 23° 2' ; cast longftnde 73° 9'), the chief town of the sub- 
'Vr,™ ™ British district of Kaira, 

^ pholka (north latitude 22° 42' ; east longitude 72° 25'), the chief town of the sub- 
of that name in the British district of AhmedaMd. 
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In the same year Sultan Mahmud Khllji attempted to conquer 
Nagor then held by Firuz Khan, a cousin of the AhmeiMbad Snltdn. 
Kutb-nd-<din Shdh despatched an army under the command of Sayad 
Atdullah, and, as it drew near Sdmbhar,^ the Mdlwa Snltaif retired and 
shortly after Firuz Khan died. Kumbha Rana of Chitor* now began 
interfering in the Nagor succession on behalf of Shams Khan, who had 
been dispossessed by nis brother Muj^hid Khan, and expelled Muj^hid. 
But as Shams Khan refused to dismantle the fortifications of Ndgor, 

• the Chitor chief collected an army to capture Nagor, while Shams 
Khdn repaired to Kntb-ud-din Shah for aid and gave that sovereign 
his daughter iq-marriage. Upon this Kutb-ud-din sent Rai Anupehand 
Mdnek and Malik Gaddi with an army to Nagor to repulse the Rana 
of Chitor. In a battle near Ndgor the Gujardt troops were defeated, 
and the Rdna after laying waste the neighbourhood of that city, 
returned to Chitor. In a.d. 1455-66, to avenge this raid, Kutb-ud-din 
Shah marched against Chitor. On his way the Devra Edja of Sirohi® 
attended Kntb-ud-din Shah’s camp, praying him to restore the 
fortress of Abu,^ part of the ancestral, domain of Sirohi, which the Rdna 
of Chitor. had wrested from his house. The king ordered one of his 
generals, Malik Shaabdn, to take possession of Abu and restore it to 
the Devra chieftain, while he himself continued to advance against 
Kumbhdmer. Malik Shadbdn was entangled in th^defiles near Abu, 
and defeated with great slaughter, and shortly after Kutb-ud-din 
Shdh, making a truce with Chitor, retired to his own country. On his 
return the Mdlwa sovereign proposed that they should unite against 
Chitor, conquer the Rdna’s territories, and divide them equally between 
them. Kutb-ud-din agreed and in a.d. 14-56-57 marched against the 
Rdna by way of Abu, which fortress he captured and handed to the 
Devra Raja.® Next, advancing upon Kumbhalmer, he plundered the 
country round, and then turned towards Chitor. On his way to 
Chitor, he was met by the Rana, and a battle was fought, after which 
the Rana fell back on his capital, and was there besieged by the Gujardt 
arniy. The siege was not pressed, and, on the Rdna agreeing- to pay 
tribute and not to harass Ndgor, Kutb-ud-din withdrew to Gujardt, 
where he gave himself up to licentious excess. Meanwhile, the Rdna 
by ceding Mandisor® to Malwa, came to terms with the Snltdn of 
Mdndu, and within thj-ee months attacked Ndgor. Kutb-ud-din Shah, 
though so owrcome with drink as to be unable to sit his horse, muster- 
ed his troops and started in a palanquin. As soon as the Rdna heard 
that the Gujdrat army was in motion he retired, and the king returned 
to Ahmedabdd. In a.d. 1458, he again led an army by w.ay of Sirohi 


• s-imbhar (north latitude 26’ 53’ ; east longitude 75’ 13'), a town in the province of* 

Ajmir, about fifty-one miles narth-north-east from the city of Aimir • ■ 

®«ve;al centuries before 

l.p.looT toe capital of the principality of Udepur. 

latitude 24* 69'; east longitude 72’ 56'), the capital of the priBci- 
pality of the same name in the province of Ajmir ^ ^ 

» Th^ f l°°gitude 72’ 49') in the state of Sirohi. 

Biroh^D?v?as. “ ” ^ by the 

• Mandisor (north latitude k’ 4' ; east longitude 75’ 9'), the chidf town of a large 

district of the same name in the province of Madwa, ' * 
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and Kumbhalmer against Chltor, and laid wa'ste the- country. Soon 
after Ms return, according to one account by an accidental sword 
wound, according to. another acceunt poisoned by Ms wife, Kutb-nd-din 
died in May a.d. 1459 after a reign of seven years and seven days. 
He was brave with a sternness of nature, which, under the influence 
of wine, amounted to fierceness. His after-death title is Sultan-i-Ghazi 
the Warrior King. 

' On the death of Kutb-ud-din Shah, the nobles raised to the tMone 
his uncle Baud, son of Ahmed SMLh. But as Baud appointed low -bom 
men to high offices and committed other foolish acts, he was deposed, 
and in a.d. 1459 his half-brother Fateh Khdn the son of Muhammad 
Shah, son of Ahmed Shah by Bfbi Mughli a daughter of Jhm Juna of 
Thatha in Sindh, was seated on the throne at the age of little more than 
thirteen with the title of Mahmud Shah. 

’ The close connection of Fateh Khdn with the saintly Shdh Alam is 
a favourite topic with Gujardt historians. According to the Mirat-i- ■. 
Sikandari (Persian Text, 66-70) of his two daughters Jflm Juna intend- 
ed Bibi Mughli "the more beautiful for the Saint and Bibi Mirgti the 
less comely for the Sultan. . By bribing the ‘Jdm’ s envoys the king 
secured the prettier sister. The enraged Saint was consoled by his 
father who said : My son, to you will eom.e both the cow and the calf. 
After Muhammad Il.'s death, fear of Kutb-ud-din’s designs against the 
young Fateh Khan forced Bibi Mughli to seek safety with her sister, 
and on her sister’s death she married the Saint. Kutb-ud-din made 
several attempts, to seize Fateh Khdn. But by the power of the Saint 
when Kutb-ud-din attempted to seize him, Fateh Khan in body as well 
as in dress became a girl. According to one account Kutb-ud-din met 
his death in an attempt to carry off Fateh Khdn. As he rode into the 
Saint’s quarter Death in the form of a mad camel met the king. 
The king struck at the phantom, and his sword cleaving the air gashed 
his knee. This was the Saint’s sword, which against his will, for he 
knew it would be*the death of the king, Kutb-ud-din forc^ Shih 
Ala.m to bind round him before the battle of Kapadvanj. 

The death of Ms uncle, the late Sultan Daud,' who had become a 
religious devotee, relieved Fateh Khdn of one source of danger. Shortly 
after certain of the nobles including Seiful Mulk, Kabir-ud-din Sultdni 
surnamed Akd-ul-Mulk, Burhan-ul-Mulk and Hisdm-ul-Mulk repre- 
sented to the Sultan that the minister Shaiban Imdd-u"l-Mulk contem- 
plated treason and wished to set his son on the throne. Having seized 
and imprisoned the mimster in the Bhadra citadel and set five hundred* 
of their trusted retainers as guards over him, the rebels retired to their 
homes. At nightfall Abdullah, the chief of the elephant stables, going 
to the young Sultan represented to him that the nobles who had 
imprisoned Imdd-ul-Mulk were the real traitors and had determined 
•to place Habib Khan, an uncle of the Sultdn’s, on the. throne. The 
Suttan consulting Ms mother and some of Ms faithful friends ordered 
Abdullah at daybreak to equip all his elephants in full armour and draw 
them up in the square before the Bhadra. He then seated himself on 
the. throne and in a voice of feigned anger ordered one of the courtiers 
to bring out Shaaban ImAd-ul-Mulk, that he might wreak his vengeance 
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upon him. As these orders were not obeyed. the Sultdn rose, and walking 
up the Bhadra called : “ Bring out' Shaabdn ! ” The guards brought 
forth Imdd-ul-Mulk, and the Sultan ordered his fetters to be broken. 
Some of the nobles' retainers made their submission t(5 the Sultdn, others 
fled and hid themselves. In themioming, hearing what had happened, 
the refractory nobles marched against the Sultan. Many advised 
the Sultan to cross the Sabarmati by the postern gate and retire from 
the city, and, after collecting an army, to march against the nobles. 
Giving no ear to these counsels the young Sultdn -ordered Abdullah to 
charge the advancing nohles with his six hundred elephants. The charge 
dispersed the malcontents who fled and either hid themselves in the 
■ city or betook themselves to the country. Some were killed, some were 
trampled by the Sultan’s orders under the elephants’ feet, and one was 
pardoned.^ His religions ardour, his love of justice, his bravery, and 
his wise measures entitle Mahmud to the highest place among the 
Gujarat kings. One of the measures which the Mirdt-i-Sikandari 
specially notices is his continuance of land grants to the son of the 
holdej, and in cases where there was no male issue of half the grant to 
the daughter. His firm policy of never ousting the lartdholder except 
for proved oppression or exaction was productive of such prosperity 
that the rev'enue increased two three and in some cases tenfold. The 
roads were safe from freebooters and trade was secure. A rule’ for- 
bidding soldiers to borrow money at interest is favourably noticed. 
A special officer was appointed to make advances to needy soldiers 
with the power to recover frdm their pay in fixed instalments.^ 

• Mahmud also devoted much attention to the culture of fruit trees.® In 
A.D. 1461, or A.D. 1462 according to Farishtah, Nizam Shdh Bahmani 
(a.d. 1461-1463), king of the Dakhan, whose country had been invaded 
by 'Sultan Mahmud Khilji of Malwa, applied fqr help to the Gujarat 
king. Mahmud Shah at once started to Nizdm Shah’s aid, and on his 
way receiving another equally pressing letter from the Dakhan sovereign, 
aqd being joined by the Bahmani general -Khwajah Jehdn Gdwdn, he 


* Persian Text, Mirat-i'-Sikandari, 75-76. 

2 The Portuguese merchant and traveller Barbosa (a.d. loll -1614) gives the 
following details of Mahmud Bcgada’s cavalry: The Moors and Gentiles of this 
kingdom are hold riilers, mounted on horses bred in the country, for it has a wonder- 
ful (^uautity. They ride on small saddles and use whips. Their arms are very thick 
round shields edged with silk ; each man has two swords, a dagger, and a Turkish 
bow with very good arrows. Some of them carry maces., and many of them coats-of- 
mail, and others tunics quilted with cotton. The horses have housings and steel 
.headpieces, and so they tight very well and are light in their movements. The 
Moorish horsemen are white and of many countries, Turks and Mamelukes, military 
slaves from' Georgia Circassia and MingreUa, Arabs Persians Khordsanis Turkomans, 
men from the great kingdom of Dehli; and others bom in the country itself. 
Their pay is good, and they receive it regularly. They are well dressed with very 
nch stuffs of gold silk cotton and goat’s wool, and all wear caps on their heads, ' 
and their clothes long, such as-raorisco shirts and drawers, and leggings to the 
knee of good thick leather worked with gold knots and embroidery, and their swords 
richly ornamented with gold and silver are borne in their girdles or in the hadds of 
their pages. 'Their women are very white and pretty : also very richly decked out. 
iney hve well and spend much money. Stanley’s Barbosa, 55- 56 . 

Mangifera indica, r&en Mimnsrips 
ficus glomerata, tamarind imli Tamarindus 
indica, and the shrubby phyllanthus donfa Emblica oflacinalis. 
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pushed on with all speed by way of Bnrhdnpur.* When Snltdn Mahmud 
Khilji heard of his approach, he retired to his own country by way of 
Gondwana,^ from thirst and from the attacks of the Gcnds, losing 5000 
to 60oO men. The king of Gujardt, a^ter receiving the thanks of the 
Dakhan sovereign, returned to his own dominions. In A.D. 1462 Sultan 
Mahmud Khilji made another incursion into the Dakhau at the head 
of 90,000 horse, plundering and laying waste the country as far as 
Daulatabdd. Again the Dakhan sovereign applied for help to Mahmdd 
Shah, and on hearing of Mahmud’s advance" the Malwa Sultan 
retired a second time to his own dominions] 'Mahmud Shah now wrote 
to the Malwa Sultan to desist from harassing the Dakhan, threaten- 
ing, in case of refusal, "to march at once upon Mdndu. _ His next 
expedition was against the pirate zamindars of the hill fort of Barur 
and the bandar of Dun or Dahanu, who§efort he took, and after impos- 
ing an annual tribute allowed the chief to continue to hold his hundred 
villages.® 

ifahmud Shdh next turned his thoughts to the conquest of the 
mountain citadel of Girnar in central Kdthidvd'da.* In a.d. 1467 he 
made an attack on the fort of J undgadh, and receiving the submission 
of Riiv Mandlik, the local juler, returned to his capital. In the follow- 
ing year, hearing that the Jiinagadh chief continued to visit his idol 
temple in state with a golden umbrella and other ensigns of royalty, 
Mahraiid despatched an afmy to" Jundgadh, "and the chief sent .the 
obnoxious umbrella to the king, accompanied by fitting presents. In 
A.D. 1469 Mahmud once more sent an armyjto ravage Sorath, with the 
intention of finally conquering both Jiinagadh and "Girndr. While 
Mahmud was on the march the Rav Mandlik suddenly joined him, and 
asking why the Sultdn was so bent on' his destruction when he had 
committed no fault, agreed to do whatever Mahmud might command. 
T^Je king replied there is no fault like infidelity, and ordered the Rdv 
to embrace Islam. The chief, now thoroughly alarmed, fled by night 
and made his way into Girnar. In a.d. 1472-73 after a siege 
of nearly twp years, forced by the failure' of his stores, be quitted the 
fort and handing the keys to the king, repeated after him the Muham- 
madan profession cf faith. Though the Rdv" s life was spared Sorath 
from this date became a crown possession, and was governed by an oflBcer 
appointed by the king and stationed atTJundgadh. At the' close of the 
war Mahmud Shah repaired the fort Jehdnpandh, the present, outer" or 
town w'all of Jiinagadh, and, charmed with the beauty of the neigh- 
bourhood, settled sayads and learned men at Jundgadh and other towns 


' Burhdupur (north latitude 21° 18' ; east longitude 76° 20"), under the MusalmUna 
the capital of Khandesh, now within the limits of the BersCr*. 

° GoUdwiina, a large hilly tract lying between north latitude 19° 60' and 24° 30' 
and east longitude 77' 3^' and S7°-20'. 

^ The Mirat-i-Slkandari (Persian Text, page 89) givps the bill fort of Bdmdar. 
The Persian r may be a miswritten g and the d a mistake for «j that "is Kaguwar nr 
Baguwarah. The seaport Dftn may be Dungri hill »ii miles from the coast. But Ddn 
for Diihatnu a well-known port in north Thiina is perhaps more likely. Farishtah 
(Briggs, IV. 51) gives Bavnr for Barn and Dura for Dfin. Compare TabakAt-i-Akhari 
in Bay ley’s GujarAt, p^e 178 note 2. 

Girnaft: the diadem M Ka>thi^y^lai See above page 231 note 2» 
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in Sorath. ' He induced the nobles to build houses, himself raised a 
palace and made, the new city his capital under the name of Mustafd- 
bad and enforced his claims as overlord on all the neighbouring chiefs. 
It is true that in the times of Ahmed Shah these chieftains, including 
even- the Junagadh Rdv himself, had paid tribute. But Mahmud estab- 
lished Ahmedabad rule so firmly that the duty of collecting the tribute 
was entrusted to an' officer permanently settled in the country. The 
author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari dilates on the dense woods round 
Junagadh, full of mango, rden, jambu, gidar, dnili, and'donZa^ trees, 
and notes that this forest tract was inhabited by a wild rp.ce of men 
called Khants.® 

During Mahniud Shah’s prolonged absence from his capital, Malik 
Jamal-ud-din was appointed governor of Ahmedabad, with the title of 
Muhafiz Khan that is Care-taker. At this time Jesingh, son of 
Gangadas the chief of Champaner, harassed the country round Pavagad. 
The king appointed Baha-ul-Mulk, who had the title of Jmad-ul-Mulk, 
to the command of Sankheda; Malik Sarang.Kiwam-ul-Mulk tb the 
command of Godhra ; and Taj Khan bin Salar to the command of 
Norkha and Dakhna on the Mahi. In consequence of these precau- 
tions Jesingh abstained from rebellion. At this lime, the Rav Mandhk 
received the title of Khan Jahan, and laifds were bestowed on him, 
while the golden idols, which bad been taken from the Jimdgadh 
temples, were broken and distribuled among the soldiers. 

. Mahmiid Shah’s next expedition was against the turbulent inhaSit- 
aiits of the confines of Sjudh. These were Jfidejas, though they are 
described as Rajputs of the Sumia and Sodha tribes.®. They appear to 
have readily submitted, and to have voluntarily sent men to Jiinagadh 
to be instructed in Isldm* and to settle in Gujarat. Shortly after- 
wards they again became troublesome, and the king advancing into 
Kaehh completely . defeated them. About this time a learned m^n, 
Mulla Mahmud Samaikandi. on his way from the Dakhan to Central 
Asia, complained to the kii^ that he had been robbed by the pirates of 
Jagat or Dwarka.* On hearing of this outrage Mahmud Shdh march- 
ed to Jagat, took the fort, and destroyed the idol temples. The 
pirates, ih the first instance, retired to the island of Shankhoddra or 
Bet, but from this, too, after a stout resistance they were driven with 
great slaughter. The king built a mosque at Jagat, entrusted the 
government to Farhat-ul-.\iulk, and himself returned to Jundgadh. 
Before this Dwdrka had never been conquered. Bhim, the Rd ja of 
Dwarka, was sent to Muhafiz Khan, the governor of Ahmeddbdd, with 
orders that he was to be hewn in pieces and a piece fastened to every 
gate of the dity. After settling the affairs of Sorath, the king turned 


’ Mangifera indica, Mimusopa hexandra, Eugenia jambolana, Fica» glomerata, 
Tamarindus indica, and Emblica officinalis, 

* Kh^nts are still found chiefly in Sor&th. See Bombay Gazetteer VIII. 142 
’ The Tabak4t-i-Akbari sajs they were Jdts. Sir H. Elliot (History of India,*!. 496) 
represents the Sumris to be Agnikula Bijputs of the Parmira stock. The JideiSs 
had been ruling in Kachh since A.D. ISSO- 1365, 

latitnde 22* 15' ; ewt longitude 69»), on the north-western shore 
oi Katmivi^ famous for its temple of Krishna, 
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his face towards Ahmedabdd. On thg wny hearing that a fleet of 
Ma'abar craft were annoying the Gujardt ports, he marched to Gogha, 
equipped a fleet to oppose the pirates, and stopping at Cambay return- 
ed to Ahmedabad. ' 

In A.D. 1480, when Mahmud Shdh was at Jundgadh, Khudawand 
Khan and others, who were weary of the king’s constant warfare, 
incited his eldest son Ahmed to assume royal power. But Imdd- 
ul-Mulk, by refusing to join, upset their plans, and on the king’s 
return the conspira^ was stamped out. In the previous year 
(a.c. 1479) Mahmud Shdh sent an army to ravage Cbdmpdner, 
which he wa's determined to conquer. About this . time, hearing 
that the neighbourhood was infested with robbers, he founded 
the city of Mehmiiddbdd on the banks of the Vdtrak, -about- 
eighteen miles south of Ahmeddbdd. In A.D. 1482 there was a 
partial famine in Gujardt, and the Chdmpdner country being exempt 
from scarcity the commandant of Mordmli or dlasulabad, a post in the 
Gaekwar’s Saonli district on the Champdnerfrontier, made several forays 
across the border. In return the chief attacked the commandant and 
defeated him, killing most of his men and capturing two elephants and 
several horses. .-On hearing this Mahmud Shdh set out for Baroda 
with a powerful army. When Mahmdd reached Baroda the Rdval of 
Chdmpdner, becoming alarmed, sent ambassadors and sued for forgive- 
ness. The king rejected his overtures, saying : ‘ Except the sword and 
the dagger no message shall pass between me and you.’^ The 
Rdval made preparations for a determined resistance, and sent messen- 
gers to summon Ghias-ud-din.Khilji of Malwa to his aid. To prevent 
this junction Mahmud Shdh entrusted the siege to his nobles and 
marched to Dohad, on which Sultan Ghias-ud-din withdrew to 
Mandu. On his return from Dohad the Sultan began building a Jdma 
Mosque at Chdmpdner to show that he would riot leave the place 
till he . had taken the hill-fort of Pavdgad. After the siege had 
lasted more than twenty months (April 1483 - December 1484), the 
ilusalmdns noticed that for an hour or two in the morning most of the 
Rajputs were off duty bathing and dressing. A morning assault was 
plauned and the first gate carried. Then Malik Ayaz Sultdni find- • 
ing a practicable breach passed through with some of his men and 
took the great gate, d’he Rdval* and bis Rajputs, throwing their 
women children and valuables into a huge fire, rushed out in a 'fierce 
but unavailing charge.^ 

The Udval and his minister Dungarshi fell wounded into the con- 
queror’s hands, and, on refusing to embrace Islam, were put to death. 
The Rdval’s son, who was’ entrusted to Seif-ul-Mulk, and instructed 
by him in the Muhammadan religion, afterwards, in the reign of Muzaffar 
Shah (a.d. I5'23 - 1526), was ennobled by the title of Nizaili-ul-Mnlk. 
On the capture of Pdvagad in a.d. 1484, Mahmud Shdh built a wall 
, round the town of Chdmpdner, and made it his capital under the 
name of Muhammadabdd. Under Mahmud’s orders the neigh- 
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bonrhood became stocked witlk mangoes, pomegranates, figs, grapes, 
sugarcane, plantains, oranges, custard apples, khirnis or mens (Mimu- 
sops iiidiea or hexandra), jaekfruit, and eocoapalms, as wejl as with roses, 
chrysanthemujUs, jasmins, champds, and sweet pandanus. A sahdal 
grow near Champaner is said to have bad trees large enough to help the 
Musalman nobles to build theh' mansions. At the instance of the Sultdn 
a Khurasani lieautified one of the gardens with fountains and cascades.- 
A Gujarati named Halur learning the principle improved on his master’s 
design in a garden about four miles west of d^mpdher, which in his 
honour still bears the name Halol.* 

In Mahmud’s rfeign an instance is mentioned of the form of compen- 
sation known as val'tar. Some merchants bringing- horses and other 
goods for sale from Irak- and Khurd^n were plundered in Sirohi limits. 
The king caused them to give in writing the price of their horses and 
stuffs, and paying them from his own treasury recovered the amount 
from the Raja of Sirohi. 

In A.D. 1494-95 Mahmdd wentagainst Bahddnr Khdn Gilani, a vassal 
of the Bahmanis, who from Goa and Dabhol- had so harassed -the 
Gujardt harbours that, from the failure of the supply of betelnut, 
coriander seed had to be eaten with betel leaves. The^ahmani Sultan, 
fearing the consequences to himself, marched against Bahadur ‘Khdri, 
and, capturing him alive, struck off his head, and sent it to the 
Gujardt monarch, who returned to his own country. Tn A.D. 1499 - 1 .500, 
hearing that Ndsir-ud-din qf Mdlwa had killed his father Ghids-ud-dln 
and seated himself on the' throne, the Sultan prepared to advance 
against him, but was appeased by Nasir-ud-din’s humble attitude. 
The ne.xt seven . years passed Avithout any warlike expedition. 
In A.D. -1 507,1 near Daman on his way to Cheul, Mahmud heard of 
the A-ictory gained at Cheul OA'er the Portuguese by the Gujardt squadron 
under Malik Ayaz Sultdni, in concert with the Turkish fieet.* In a.d. 
1508 Mahmud succeeded in placing his nephew Mirdn Muhammad 
Adil Khan Fdruki on the throne of Asir-Burhdnpur. From 1508 
Mahmud remained at his capital till his death in December A.b. 1513 
at the age of sixty-sCA-^en years and three months, after a reign of fifty- 
four years and one month. Mahmud aa'us bui-ied at Sarkhej,* and receiA^ed 


’ Mirat i-Sikandari, 112-114. 

= D4bliol (north latitude 17° 34'; cast longitude 73° 16'), on the north bivnk of the 
river Vashishti (called llalewacko and Kalewacko by the early- na-y-igators. See Badger's 
\ arthema, page 114 note 1) in the British disti-ict of . Ratiiagiri. About tliis time, 
according to Athanasius Nikitin (a.d. 1468-1474), Dofbhol yy-as the great meeting place 
for all nations living along the coast yf India and Ethiopia. In a.d. 1501 it yvas taken 
by the Portugese. Between A.D. 1626 and 1630 an English factory was established here, 
but by the end of the century trade had left D4bhol and has never returned. ’ 

3 Cheul, now Kevdanda (north latitude 18° 33'; east longitude 72° 59') from about 
A.D. 3500 to 1650 a place -of much trade. ' 

« Mahmud Begada greatly impressed travellers, whose strange tales of him made fhe 
kmgyvell-known m Europe. Varthema (1603 - 1508) thus describes his manner of hving : 

Ihe kmg has constantly 20,000 horsemen. In the morning yvhen he rises there come 
to his palace 60 elephants, on each of which a man sits astride, and the said elephants 
do reverence to the kmg, and, except this, they have nothing else to do. When t^o 
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the after-death title of Khudaigan-i-Halim or the Meek Lord. Immedi- 
ately before his death Sultdn Mahmiid was informed that Shah Ismdil 
Safawi of Persia had sent him a friendly embassy headed by Yddgdr 
Beg Kazil-bdsh. As the Kazdl-bashes ‘were known to be Shidhs the 
i::^ultan, who was a staunch Sunnij praiyed that he might not be forced 
to see a Shiah^s face during his last days. His prayer was heard. 
He died before the Persian embassy entered the city.^ During the 
last days of Sultdn Mahmiid, Sayad Mu^mmad of Jaunpur, who,, 
claimed to be the Mahdi or Messiah, came from Jaunpur and lodged 
in Taj khan Saldr’s mosque near the Jamdlpur gate of Ahmedabddv 
His sermons drew crowds, and were so persuasive that he gained a 
large body of followers, who believed his eloquence to be due to- hdl or 
inspiration. Mahmud^s ministers persuaded him not to see the 
Jaunpur preacher. 
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ting eats, fifty or sixty kinds of instruments, drums trumpets flageolets and fifes play, 
and the elepliants again do him reverence. As for the king himself, his mnstachios 
under his nose are so long that Ke ties them over his head as a woman would tie her 
tresses, and he has a white beard that reaches to his gvdle. As to his food, every day 
he eats poison (Hudi^ras’ Prince whose ‘ daily food was asp and basilisk and toad ’), not 
that he fills his stomach with it, but he eats a certain quantity, so that when he wishej 
to destroy any great person he fhakes him come before him stripped and naked, and then 
ejits certain fruits which are called ehofole (Jdiphal, nutmeg), like a muscatel nut. He 
also eats certain leaves called iamholi (pan or betel leaf) like the leaves of a sour orange, 
and with these he eats lime of oyster shells. When he has chewed this well he spurts it 
out on the person he wishes to kill, and so in the space of half an hour the victim fills 
to tlie ground dead. The StiUin has also three or four thousand women, and every night 
that he sleeps with one, she is found dead in (he morning.’ Barbosa (A.D.lSll) goes farther 
(Stanley’s Trans. 57), saying that so soak^ was the Sag with poison that u a fly set- 
tled ntrhis hand it swelled and immediately fell dead. This was the result of his early 
tniiuing. For, on Varthema’s companion asking how it was that the king could eat 
puisim in this manner, certain merchants, who were older than the Snltiu, answered that 
his father had fed him upon poison from his childhood. (Badger’s Varthema, 110.) 
Of the origin of Mahmud’s surname Begada two explanations are given : (1) ‘ From 
his mnstachios being large and twisted like a bullock’s horn, such a bullock being 
called Begado ; (2) that the word comes from the GujaiAti be, two, and ffod, a fort, the 
pcoiile giving him this title in honour of his capture of Jfindgadh (AJ). 1472) and Ch4m- 
jiAiier (A.n. HJ^4).’ (Bird’s History of Gujardt, 202 ; Mirat-i-Ahraedi Persian Text, 74.) 
Vartheina’s account of the poison-eating is- probably an exa^eration of the SultAn’s 
habit of opium-eating to which from bis infancy he was addicted. The Mirat-i-Sikandari 
(Persian Text, 761) ’speaks of the great physical power of Mahmud and of his wonderful 
appetite. Mahmud’s dally food weighed forty sers the scr being 15 bahlulis a little 
over half a pound. He used to cat about three pounds (5 sers) of parched gram' 
to dessert. For breakfast, after his morning prayer, Mahmud used to consume a 
cupfull of pure Makkah honey with a second cupful! of clarified butter and fifty small 
plantains called sc^an kelas. At night they set by his bed two plates of sambisAs 
or minced mutton sausages. In the morning Mahmud seeing the empty plates used 
to give thanks : ‘ Oh Allah,’ he said, ‘ hadst thou not given this unworthy slave rule over 
Gujarat, who could have filled his stomach.’ His virile powers were as unusual as his 
appetite. The only woman who could bear his embraces unharmed was a powerful 
A.h\ ssinian girl who was his great favourite. Of the wealth and wea'pons kept ii), store 
the Mirat-l-Sikaudari gives the following details regarding the great expedition agsfinst 
Jiinagadh (Persian Text, 94) : The Sultdn ordered the treasurer to send with the army 
gold coins worth five krors, 1700 Egyptian Allemand Moorish and Khurisfiui swords with, 
gold handles weighing 2^ to 3 pounds (4 - 6 sers), 1700 daggers and poipards with 
gold handles weighing 1 to IJ pounds (2 - 3 sers), and 2000 Arab and Turki horses with 
gold-embroidered housings. All this treasure of f oin and weapons the Snltin spent in 
presents to his army (Ditto, 94 - 96). 

Pcrishtahj.II. ‘404. The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 148, 119) calls the 
Persian ambassador Ibrahim Kh4a. 
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Matmud Begada^’s court was adorned by several pious and Mgfa- 
minded nobles. , Inlife they vied with one another in generous acts ; and 
after deaths according to the Persian poet Urfi, they left their traces in the 
characters and carvings of stone .walls and marble piles. First among' 
these nobles the Mii-at-i-Sikandari (Pei-sian Text, 132, 142) mentions 
Dawar-ul-Mulk, whose god-fearing administration made his estates so 
prosperous that they were coveted by princes of the blood. As Thana- 
dar of Amron in north Kathiavada,.he spread the light of Islam from 
Morvi to Bhiij, and after his death his fame as a spirit-ruling guardian 
drew hosts gf sick and possessed to his shrine near Morvi. The second 
was Malik Ayaz, governor of Din, who built- the strong fortress after- 
wards reconstructed by the Portuguese. He also built a tower on an 
under- water rock, and from the tower drew a massive iron' chain across 
the mouth of the harbour. A substantial bridge over the creek, that 
rims through the island of Diu, was afterwards destroyed by the Portu- 
guese. The third was Khuddwand Kh4n Alim, the founder of Alimpura' 
a suburb to the south of Ahmedabdd, adorned with a mosque of sandstone 
and marble. He introduced the cultivation of melons figs and 
sugarcane into Gujardt from Bijapur. The fourth was Imdd-M-Mulk 
Asas who founded Isanpur, a suburb between Shdh jfUam^s suburb of, 
ftlampur and Batwa, and planted along the road groves of khirnis and 
mangoes. The fifth was Tajkhdn Salar, so loved of his peers that after 
his death none of them would accept his title. The sixth was Malik 
Sdrang Kiwdm-ul-Mulk, a Rajput by birth, the founder of the suburb 
of Sarangpur and its mosque to the east of Ahmeddbdd. . The seventh 
and eighth were the Khurdsdni brothei-s Aazam and MoSzzam, who bailt 
a cistern, a mosque, and a tomb between Ahmeddbad and Sarkhej. 

Besides Khalil Khan, who suecdeded him, Mahmud had three sons : 
Muhammad Kala, Apa Khdn, and Ahmed Khdn. Kdla, son of Rani 
Rup Manjhri died during his father’s lifetime as did his mother, who 
was buried in Manek Chauk in Ahmedabdd in the building known 
as the Rani’s Hazira. The second son Apa Khan was caught tres- 
passing in a noble’s harim, and was ordered by the Sultan to be 
poisoned. The third son was the Ahmed Khan whom* Khudawand 
Khdn sought to raise to the throne during Sultdn Mahmud’s lifetime. 

Muhammad was succeeded by Khalil Khan, the son of Rdni Hirdbai 
the daughter of a Rajput chieftain named Nagd Rdna who lived on 
the bank of the Mahi. On ascending the throne, at the age of twe'nty- 
seven, Khalil adopted the title of Muzaffar Shah, for some time 
before his fatheri s death. Prince Khalil Khan had been living at Baroda 
and shortly after his accession he visited that neighbourhood, and founded 
a town which he named Daulatabdd. In a.d. 1514 Rdv Bhim, the son 
of Rdv Bhdn of Idar, defeated Ain-ul-Mulk, governor of Pdtan, who 
was coming to Ahmedabdd to pay his respects to the king. This officer 
had turned aside to punish the Rdv for some disturbance he had created, 
but faihng in his purpose, was himself defeated. On the approach of 
Muzaffar Shah, Idar was abandoned by the Rav, who made’hrs peace 
with difficulty and only by agreeing to pay a heavy tribute. Mean- 
while the king marched to Godhra, and so to Mdlwa by way of Dohad, 
whose fort he caused to be repaired, and soon after went on to. Dhdr. 
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After a short stay in Mdlwa, thinking it - mean to take advantage of 
the distracted condition of Mahmud of Mdlwa, who was at war with 
his nobles, MuzafEar returned to Muhammadabdd (Champdner). At 
this time Raimal, nephew of the late K^Lv Bhim of Idar, expelled the 
Rav^s son Bharmal by the aid of his father-in-law Rana Shnga of 
Chitor, and succeeded to the chieftainship of Idar. The king was 
displeased at the interference of the Rana, and directed Nizam Kh^n, . 
the governor of AhmednagaTj to expel Rdimal and reinstate Bharmal . 
Nizam Khan took Idar and gave it to Bhdrmal. Bhimal betook him- 
self to the hills where Nizam Khan incantiously pursuing and engaging 
him lost many men. When the rains wjere over the Sultan visited I'dar. 
Shortly after, Nizam Khd,n, the governor of Ahmednagar, fell sick 
and was called to court. He left Idar in. charge of Zahir-ul-Mulk at • 
the head of a hundred horse. Raimal made a sudden raid oir Idar and 
killed Zahir-ul-Mulk and twenty-seten of his men. On hearing of this 
reverse Sultan MuzafEar ordered Nizhm Khiin to destroy Bijdpur.^ In 
A.D. 1517, the nobles of Mdlwa besought Muzaffar^s interference, alleging 
that the Hindu minister Medilni Rai was planning to depose the Malwa 
Sultan, Mahmud Khilji, and usurp the throne. Muzaffar Shah pro- 
mised to come to their help, and shortly after Sultdn Mahmud Khilji, 
escaping from the surveillance of Medini Kdi, himself sought the aid 
of- the Gujardt monarch. In a.d. 1518 Muzaffar Sh^ marched by . 
Godhra into Mdlwa, and' on his arrival at Dhdr, that town was 
evacuated by Medani Rai. The Gujardt king next besieged Mdndu 
and Meddni Hdi summoned the Chitor Rdna to his aid. When the . 
Rana had reached Sdrangpur, Muzaffar Shdh detaching a force caused 
the Rdna to retire, while the Gujarat soldiers exert^ themselves so 
strenuously thSt they captured Mdndu, recovering the girdle which 
Kutb-ud-din had lost at the battle of Kapadvanj . This conquest virtually 
placed Malwa in Muzaffar’s power, but he honourably restored the 
kingdom to Sultan Mahmud Khilji, and, withdrawing to Gujardt, 
proceeded to Muhammaddbad. In A.d. 1519, news was received of 
the defeat and capture of Sultdn Mahmud Khilji by the Rdna of Chitor. 
Muzaffar Shah sent a force to protect Mdndu. But the Rana, who 
distinguished himself by releasing the Sultdn of Mdlwa and keeping 
his son in his stead as a hostage, enjoyed continued good fortune. 
Some time before these events a hhdt or bard in the presence of 
Nizam Khan, the governor of Idar, boasted that the Edna of Chitor 
■would never fail to help Rdna Raimal of Idar. The angry governor 
said ‘ M hose dog is Rdna Sanga to hMp Raimal while we are here.'’ 
Nizam Khan called a dog Sanga, chained him in the fort, and dared the 
Rana to carry him away. His successes enabled Sanga to answer the 
challenge. In consequence of dissensions at head-quarters Nizam Khan 
Withdrew to Ahmednagar leaving a small garrison in Idar. When 
Rana Sanga appeared before Idar the garrison resisted but were slain 
to a man. The Rana advanced to Ahmednagar and severely defeated 
Nizam Khan who withdrew tq. Ahmedab id, while the Rana plundered 
V ishalnagar.^ In A.d. 1521, Malik Ayaz Sultdni, the governor of 
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Sorath, was sent with, a largQ and carefully equipped force to revenge 
this inroad. Dissensions between- Malik Aydz and the Gujdrat nobles 
prevented this expedition doing more than burn and despoil both 
Dungarpur and Bdnsvada. MuzafEar ShAh, greatly displeased with 
the result, was preparing to march against Chitor, when . he was 
dissuaded by a submissive embassy from that chief, who sent his son 
to Ahmedabdd with valuable presents for the king. Shortly after- 
wards, on the. death of Malik Ayaz, MuzafEar SMh confirmed his 
elder son Malik Is-hak in his father’s rank and possessions. • MaHk 
Is-hdk remained in Sorath which was confirmed as his jdgir. In 
the following year the Sultdn went about his dominions strengthening 
his frontier posts, especially tEe fort of Modasa, which he rebuilt. 
About A.D. 1524 prince Bdhadur Kh4n, ostensibly dissatisfied with 
the smallness of his estates but really to remove himself from the 
jealousy of his brother Sikandar who being appointed heir-apparent 
was seeking his life, left Gujdrat and withdrew to Hindustan. 
King Muzaffar, after formally appointing his son Bikdndar Khdn 
his heir, died at Ahmedabdd in a.d. 1526, after a reign of fourteen 
years and nine months. Muzaffar was bui-ied in the shrine hf Sheikh 
Ahmed Kluttu at Sarkhej near his father’s grave. He was, the most 
learned and one of the most pious of the Ahmeddbad Sultans. So 
extreme an abstainer was he ^t not only during his whole, life did 
he eschew intoxicating drugs and liquor but he never again rode a 
favourite horse because the horse was cured by a draught of wine. 
He was an accomplished musician, a finished horseman, a practised 
swordsman, and withal so modest and humble in his dress and temper 
that observing once to a favourite page how simple and yet graceful 
his own turban was the boy laughed : ‘ Ay, if the turbtos of Mullahs 
and Bohoras are graceful, then is your Majesty’s.’ • The Sultan said 
‘ I should have been proud to have my turban likened to a Mullah’s, why 
compare it with the headdress of a schismatic Bohora.’ Muzaffar was 
careful never to pain the feelings of those around him. He suspected 
Kiwdm-ul-Mulk who was in charge of his drinking water but contented 
himself with breathing OA;er the water one of the verses of the Kuraan 
which make poison hai-mless.' During his reign cultivation increased 
so much in Jhalavada that it became necessary to. reserve certain 
waste’ land for pasture. In 1526 the rains held off so long that famine 
began to rage. The Sultdn exclaimed, ‘ Oh Allah ! If thou scourgest 
the country for the sins of its king take his life and spare thy 
creatures.’ The prayer was heard and the soul of the guardian. Sultdn 
passed in a flood of gracious rain.- 

After Sikandar Shah had been in power a few months hte was 
mm-dered hy Imdd-ul-Mulk Khush -Kadam, who seated a younger 
brother of Sikandai-’s, named Nasir Khan, on the throne with the title 
of Mahmud II. and governed on his behalf. The only event of Sikag- 
dar’s reign was the destruction of an aimy sent against his brother 


* The verse supposed to possess the highest virtue against poison is the last verse oi 

Chap. cvi. of the KuraAn Serve the liord of this House who gupplieth them with 

fo^ gainst hunger and maketh them free from fear. 

' Mirat-i'Sikaudaii (Pers, Manuscript), 374, 175, 194. 
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Khin wto was helped by Rana Bhim of Munga.* • The nobles 
deserted Imad-ul-Mulk^s cause, and prince Bdhddnr Khan, returning 
to Gujaidt from Hindustan, was joined by many supporters prominent 
among whom was 'J'dj Khan, proprietor of Dhandhnka. Bahddur 
marched at once on Champaner, captured And executed Imdd-ul- 
IVIulk and poisoning Nasir Khdn ascended the throne in a.d. 1527 
with the title nf Bahadur Shah. His brother Latif Khan, aided by 
liaja Bhim of the Kohistan or hilljand of Pdl,® now asserted his claim 
to the throne. He was defeated, and fell wounded into the hands of 
the Gujarat army and died of his wounds* and was buried at'Halol. 
Eaja Bhim was slain. As Bhim’§ successor Rdisingh plundered 
Doliad, a large force was sent againt him, commanded by Tdj Khan, 
who laid waste Rdisingh'’s country and dismantled his forts. Soon 
after Bahadur Shdh visited Cambay, and found that Malik Is-h^k 
the governor" of Sorath had, in the interests of the Portuguese, 
attempted to seize Diu but had been repulsed by the Gujarat admiral 
Mahmud Aka. The Sultdn* entrurted Diu to Kiwam-ul-Mulk and 
Jimagadh to Mujahid Khan Bhikan and returned to Ahmedabad. 
In 1527 he enforced tribute from Idar and the neighbouring 
country. During one of his numerous expeditions he went to 
limit in Kandod and received the homage of the Raja. As the 
Portuguese were endeavouring to establish thfemselves on the coast of 
Sorath, and, if possible, to obtain Din, the king was constantly 
Cambay Diu and Gogha to frustrate their attempts, and he now directed 
the constinetion of the fortress of Broach. At this time Muhammad 
Khan, ruler of Asir and Burhdnpur, requested Bahdduris aid on 
behalf of Imdd-ul-Mulk, ruler of Berar.- Bahadur Shah- started at 
once and at Nandurbdr was joined -by Muhammad Khd,n Asiri, and 
thence •proceeded to Burhanpur, where he was met by Imdd Shdh 
from Gavalgad. . After oerfain successes he made peace between 
Burhan Nizam Sbdh and Imdd ShAh Gdvali, and returned to Gujarat. 
Jam Firuz the niler of Tatha in Sindh now sought refuge with 
Bahadur Shah from the oppression either of the Ghoris or of the 

' Both the Mirat-i-Sikandari (-.’87) and Farishtah (II. 419) place Munga in Nando^ir- 
^ultiiipiir. ’l"he further reference to Ks(na Bhim of Pal seems to apply to the same 
man at. the R.iiia Bhim of Munga. Manga may then be Mohangad that is Chota Udepur,- 

^ Mirat-i-Sikandari Persian Text, L’C5-Z26; FarUhtah, II. 425-428. The Gujarit 
Miisaluidn historians give a somewhat vague application to fbe word Pal which means 
a hank or step dow-nwards to the plain. In the Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Phhlanpur Kdition, page 
IG^) P.Uvarah, whose climate is proverbially bad, includes Godlira AIL Moban and 
Eajpipla that is the rough eastern fringe of the plain land of Gujarat from the Mahi 
to the Tapti. As the Baja of Naiidod or B<ljpipla was the leading chief south of Idar 
Colonel Watson took referehces to the R*tja of PM to apply to the Baja of Bajpipla. 
An examination of the passages in w'hich the name PAl occurs seems to show that the 
lull country to the cast rather than to the south of PAvAgad or ChAmpAner is meant. 
In a.d. 15-27 Latif Khdn the rival of BabAdur Sblih after joining the Raja Bhim in his 
^ohisian or highlands of Pal when wonnded is taken into Haflol. The same passage 
contains a reference to the Baja of Ifandod as some one distinct the Eaja of P|^ 
la A.D. Iu3] Baisingh of Pal tried to rescue Mahmnd Khilji on his way from Mandu in 
Mhlwa to Chafmpaner.' In a.d. 1651 Nasir KhaTn fled to ChAmpaper and died in the 
1 ai hills. These references seem to agree in allotting Pal to the hills of BAria and of 
Molian or Chkota Udepur. Tliis identification is in accord wnth the local use of PAL 
Mr- Pollen, I.C.S., LL.D., Political Agent, Eewa Kdntha, writes (8th Jan. 18%) : Bhlls 
I'olis and traders all apply the worel P41 to the JBaria Pal which hesidea BAria takes in 
oanjeli and the Nnvdnagar-Saliat uplands in Godhrsu 
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Mughals and was hospitably received. In a.d. 1528 Bahddur mad^ 
an expedition into the Dakhan which ended in a battle at Daulatabdd. 
The issue of this battle seems to bave been unfavourable as hardly any 
reference to the campaign remains. Next' year (a.d. 1529) at the 
request of Jaafar or Khizr Khan, son of Imad iShih Gavali, who was 
sent to Gujarat to solicit Bahadur’s help, he again marched for thff 
Dakhan. As he passed through Muler Biharji the Raja of Baglan gave 
him his daughter in marriage and in return received the title of Bahr 
Khan. From Baglan Bahr Khan was told off to ravage Cheul 
which by this time had 'fallen into the hands of the Portuguese. 
Bahadur himself advanced to Ahmednagar, took the fort and 
destroyed many of the buildings. Purandhar also was sacked of its 
stores of gold.^ From Ahmednagar Bahhdur Shah passed to Burhanpur, 
and there his general Kaisar Khhn gained a victory over the united 
forces of Nizam Shah, Malik Berid, and Ain-ul-Mulk. After having 
the public sermon read in his name both in Ahmednagar and in 
Burhanpur Bahadur returned to Gujarat and for some time refrained 
from interfering in the affairs of the Dakhan. 

Between A.D. 1526 and 1530 certain .Turks under one Mdstafa 
came to Gujardt, traders according to one account according to another 
part of a Turkish fleet expected to act against the Portuguese. Diu 
was assigned them as a place of residence and the command of the island 
was granted to Malik Tiighdn, son of .Malik Ayaz, the former governor. 
In A.D. 1530 the king marched to Nagor, and gave an audience both 
to Prathiraj Raja of Dungarpur and -to the ambassadors from Rdna 
Ratansi of Chitor. The Rafna’s ambassadors complained of ehcrDach- 
ments on Chitor by Mahmud of Malwa. Mahmdd promised to appear 
before Bahadur to explain the alleged encroachments. Bahadur 
waited. At last as Mahmud failed to attend Bahadur said he would 
go and meet Mahmiid. He invested Mandu and received with favour 
certain deserters from Mahmud’* army. The fortress fell and Sultdn 
Mahmud and his seven sons were captured. The success of the siege 
was due to Bahadur’s personal prowess. He scaled an almost inac- 
cessible height and sweeping down from it with a handful of men 
•to»k the fort, a feat which for daring and dash is described as unsur- 
passed in the history of Musalman Gujarat." After passing the rainy 
season at Mandu Bahadur Shah went to Burhanpur to visit his 
nephew Miran Muhammad Shah. At Burhanpur Bahadur under the 
influence of the great priest-statesman Shah Tahir, was reconciled with 
Burhan Nizam and gave him the royal canopy he had taken from 
Mdlwa. Bahadur offered Shah Tahir the post of rqinister. Shdh Tahir 
declined sajdng he must make a pilgrimage to Makkah. He retired 
to Ahmednagar and there converted Burhan Nizam Shah to the 
Shiah faith.® In the same year, heai-ing that Mansingji, Rdja of 

' Parandhar about twenty miles south by east of Poona, one of the greatest of Dakhan 
hill forts. 

^ Mirat-i-3ikandari, 23?, 239 ; Farishtah, II. 430. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari 
(239) the Kulcan enquired on which side was the loftiest height. They told him that 
in the direction of iSongad-Chitauri the hill was extremely high. These (Jetails show that 
the cliEE sealed by Bahadur was in the extreme south-west of Mandu where a high nearly 
isolated point stretches out from the main plateau. For details see Appendix II. Mindn. 

® Mirat-i-Sikandari, 241 - 242 ; Farishtah, II. 432. 
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Halvad,^ had killed the commandant of Dasdda Bahddur despatched 
Khan Khanan against him. Viramgam and Mandal were reft from 
the Jhala chieftains, and ever after formed part of the crown dominions. 
When Sultan Mahmud Khilji and his sons were being conveyed to 
the fortress of Champaner, Raisingh, Raja of Pdl, endeavoured to 
rescue them. The attempt failed, and the prisoners were put to death 
by their guards. In a.d. 1.531, on Bahadur’s return from Burhanpui 
to Dhar, hearing that Silehdi the Edjput chief of Raisin in east 
Mdlwa kept in captivity certain Muhammadan women who had belonged 
to the harim of Sultan Nasir-ud-din of Mdlwa, Bahadur marched 
against him and forced him to surrender and embrace Isldm. The 
chief secretly sent to the Rana of Chitor for aid and delayed handing 
over Raisin. On learning this Bahadur despatched a force to keep 
Chitor in check and press^ the siege. At his own request, Silehdi was 
sent to persuade the garrison to surrender. But their reproaches stung 
him so sharply, that, joining with them, and after burning their women 
and children, they sallied forth sword in hand and were all slain. Raisin 
fell into Bahadur’s hands, and this district together with those of 
Bhilsa and Chanderi were entrusted to the government of Sultan Alam 
Lodhi. The king now went to Gondwana to hunt elephants, and, 
after capturing many, employed his army in reducing Gagraun and 
other minor fortresses.*® In A.D. 1532 he advanced against Chitor, but 
raised the siege on receiving an enormous ransom. Shortly afterwards 
his troops took the strong fort of Rantanbhur.* About this time on 
receipt of news that the Portuguese were usurping authority the Sultdn 
repaired to Diu. Before he arrived the Portuguese had taken to flight, 
leaving behind them an enormous gun which the Sultan ordered to 
be dragged to Champdner. 

Before A.d. 1532 was over Bahddur Shdh quarrelled with Humdyun, 
emperor of Delhi. The original ground of quarrel was that Bahadur 
Shah had sheltered Sultdn Muhammad Zamdn Mirza the grandson 
of a daughter of the emperor Bdbar (a.d. 1482-1530). Humdyun’s 
anger was increased by an insolent answer from the Gujardt king. 
Without considering that he had provoked a powerful enemy, 
Bahadur Shdh again laid siege to Chitor, and though he heard 
that Humayun had arrived at Gwdlior, he would not desist from 
the siege. In March 1535 Chitor fell into the hands of the Gujardt 
king but near Mandasdr his army was shortly afterwards rout^ by 
Humayun. According to one account, the failure of the Gujardt army 
was due to Bahadur and his nobles being spell-bound by looking at a 
heap of salt and some cloth soaked in indigo which were mysteriously 
left before Bahddur’s tent by an unknown elephant. The usual and 
probably true explanation is that Riimi Khan the Turk, head of tha 
Gujardt artillery, betrayed Bahddur’s interest.* Still though Rumi 
Khdn’s treachery may have had a share in Bahddur’s defeat it seems 
probable that in valour, discipline, and tactics the Gujardt army was 
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Bantanbhtir about seventy-five miles south by east of Jaipur. 

* Mirit-i-tiikandaii Persian Text, 28$, 268; Farisbt^, II. 489, 
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inferior to the Mnghals. Bahddur Shah, unaccustomed to defeat, lost 
heart and fled to Mandu, which fortress was speedily taken by Humayfin. 
From M 'ndu the king fled to Chdmpaner, and finally took refuge in 
Diu. Champdner fell to Humayun, and the whole of Gujarat, except 
Sorath, came under his rule. At this time Sher Sh5h Sur revolted, in 
Bihdr and Jannpur, and Humayun returned to Agra to oppose him 
leaving his brother Hinddl Mirza in Ahmedabhd, Kasam Beg in 
Broach, and YddgarNdsir Mirza in Patan. As soon as Humayun 
departed, the country rose against the Mughals, and his old nobles 
requested the king to j oin them. Bahddur joined them, and, defeating the 
Mughals at Kanij near Mahmdddbdd, expelled them from Gujardt. 
During Humdyun^s time of success Bahddur Shdh, being forced to court 
the Portuguese, had granted them leave to erect a factory in Diu. Instead 
of a factory the Portuguese built a fort. When he recovered his king- 
dom, Bahddur, repenting- of his alliance with the Portuguese, went to 
Sorath to persuade an army of Portuguese, whom he had asked to 
come to his assistance, to return to Goa. When the Portuguese arrived 
at Diu five or . six thousand strong the Sultan hoping to get rid of 
them by stratagem, repaired to Diu and endeavoured to get the viceroy 
into his power. The viceroy excused himself, and in return invited 
the king to visit his ship. Bj^dur agreed, and on his way back was 
attacked and slain, in the thirty-first year of his life and ^e eleventh 
of his reign. According to the author of the MirSt-i-Sikandari the 
reason of Bahadur^s assassination was that a paper from him to the 
kings of the Dakhan, inviting them to join him in an alliance against 
the Portuguese, had fallen into the hands of the Portuguese viceroy. 
Whatever may have been the provocation or the intention, the result 
seems to show that while both sides had treacherous designs neither 
party was able to carry out his original plan, and the end was unpre- 
meditated, hurried on by mutual suspicions.^ Up to the defeat of 
Sultan Bahadur by Humdyun, the power of Gujarat was at its height. 
Cadets of noble Rdjput houses, Prithirarj, the nephew of Rana Sanga 
of Chitor, and Narsingh Deva the cousin of the Rdja of Gwdlior, were 
proud to enrol themselves as the Sultan's vassals. The Rdja of 
Baglana readily gave Bahadur Shiih his daughter. Jdm Firuz of 
Tatha in Sindh and the sons of Bahlul Lodhi were suppliants at his 
court. Malwa was a dependency of Gujardt and the Nizam Shdhis 
of Ahmednagar and Nasirkhan of Burhanpur acknowledged him as 
overlord, while the Fdrukis of Khandesh were dependent on Bahadur’s 
constant help.® 

On the death of king Bahadur in a . d . 1536, the nobles of Gujardt 
invited his sister's son Muhammad Shah Asiri to succeed him. 
Muhammad Shah died shortly after his accession, and the nobles 
conferred the crown on Mahmud Khdn, son of Latif Khdn, brother of 
Bahadur Shah, and he ascended the throne in a.d. 1536, when only 
eleven years of age. The government of the country was earned 
on by Darya Rhdn and Imdd-ul-Mulk, who kept the king under 


I of of SultAn Bahaldnr is given in the Aopenaix. 

Mirat-i-Sitandari Persian TctI, 233. Compare Farishtab, II, 127. 
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strict surveillance. Darya Khan resolved to overthrow Imad-ul-Mulk 
and acquire supreme power. With this object he obtained an order 
from the king, whom, on the pretence of a hunting expedition, he 
removed from Ahmeddbdd, directing Imad-ul-Mulk to retire to 
his estates in Jhdlavdda. Six months later, taking the Sultan 
with him, Darya Khan led an army into Jhaldvada, and defeating 
Imdd-ul-Mulk in a battle at Patri, fifty two miles west of Ahmeddbad, 
pursued him to Burhdnpur, and there defeated Imdd-ul-Mulk's ally 
the ruler of lOiandesh and forced Imdd-ul-Mulk to fly to Mdlwa.^ 
After this success Darya Khdn became absorbed in pleasure, and 
resigned the management of the kingdom to Alam Khdn Lodhi. The 
king, dissembling his dissatisfaction at the way he was treated, pre- 
tended to take no interest in affairs of state. Alam Khdn Lodhi, 
seeing the carelessness of Darya Khan, began to entertain ambitious 
designs, and retiring to his estate of Dhandhuka invited the king to 
join him. Mahmud Shah, believing him to be in earnest, contrived 
to escape from surveillance and joined Alam Khan. On discovering 
the king's flight, Darya Khan raised to the throne a descendant 
of Ahmed Shah by the title of Muzaffar Shdh, and striking coin 
in his name set out with an army tewards Dhandhuka. Alam Khan 
and the king met him at -DhAr in Dholka, and a battle was fought 
in which Mahmiid and Alam Khdn were defeated. The king fled 
to Ranpur, and thence to Pdlidd, while Alam Khan fled to Sadra. 
Darya Khan occupied Dhandhuka j but his men, dissatisfied at being 
placed in opposition to the king, rapidly deserted, some joining Alam 
Khan and some Mahmiid Shah, ^on after the king joined Ailam 
Khan and marched on Ahmedabdd, whither Darya Khdn had preceded 
them. The citizens closed the gates against Darya Khdu, but he 
forced an entry by way of the Burhdnpur wicket. Hearing of the 
king’s approach Darya Khan fled to Mubdrak Shdh at Burhdnpur, 
leaving his family and treasure in the fortress of Chdmpaner. 

The king entered Ahmeddbdd, and soon after captured Champdner. 
Alam Khdn now obtained the recall of Imad-ul-Mulk, who received a 
grant of Broach and the port of Surat. Shortly afterwards Mahmud 
hhdli began to show favour to men of low degree, especially to one 
Charji, a birdcatcher, whom he ennobled by the title of Muhafiz Khan. 
Charji counselled Mahmud to put to death Sultan Ald-ud-dln Lodhi 
and Shujait Khan, two of the principal nobles ; and the king, without 
consulting his ministers, caused these men to be executed. The nobles 
joining together besieged Mahmiid Shah in his palace, and demanded 
that Muhafiz Khdn should be surrendered to them, but the king refused 
to give him up. The nobles then demanded an audience, and this the 
king granted, Muhafiz Khdn, though warned of his danger, being 
foolishly present. On entering the royal presence Alam Khdn signalled 
to his followers to slay Muhdfiz, and he was killed in spite of the 
king's remonstrances. Mahmud then attempted to kill himself, but 
''’as prevented and placed under guard, and the chief nobles took it in 
turn to watch him. Strife soon arose litween Alam Khan and Mujahid 
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* MirSt-i-^ihandaii, Persian Text, 292. 
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KhSn and his brother, and the two latter nobles contrived the king** 
escape and sacked the houses of Alam Khdn and his followers. Alam 
Khan escaped to Pethapur in the Mahi Kantha. He then joined 
Darya Khan, whom he called from the Dakhan, and obtained help in 
money from Imdd-ul-Mulk of Surat and from Alp Khan of Dholka. 
Imad-ul-Mulk wrote to the Sultan asking forgiveness for the rebels. 
But before the Sultan, who was mercifully disposed, could grant them 
pardon, Alam Khan and Darya Khan again committed themselves by 
acts of open revolt. The Sultan displeased with the part Imdd-nl- 
Mulk had taken in the rising summoned him to Champaner where, 
with the Sultan’s connivance, his camp was given over to pillage. 
The Sultan disclaimed all knowledge of this attack and at Imad-ul- 
hJulk’s request allowed him to go on pilgrimage to Makkah. In A.D. 
1545 as he was preparing to start for Makkah Imdd-ul-Mulk was killed. 
He was succeeded in Surat by Khudawand Khan Kiimi, who had held 
Surat under him, and who, in spite of Portuguese opposition and 
intrigue, had five years before completed the building of Surat Castle.* 
Meanwhile Alam Khdn and Darya Khan were driven from Gujarat 
and forced to take shelter with the sovereign of Dehli. The king now 
appointed as his own minister Afzal Khdn, the minister of the late 
Bahddur Shdh, and though Afzal Khan lived in retirement, his counsel 
was taken on measures of importance. Other great nobles were Sayad 
Mubarak, Fateh Khan Balocb, and Abdul Karim Khdn, who received 
the title of Itimad Khdn, and was so entirely in the Sultfin’s confidence 
that he was admitted to the harem. Mahmiid now consulted Asif 
Khan as to the propriety of conquering Malwa. Asif Khfin advised 
him rather to deprive the Rajput chiefs and proprietors of their wdntas 
or hereditary lands. The attempt to follow this advice stirred to 
resistance the chief men of Idar, Sirimi, Diingarpur, Bhnsvfida, Lund- 
vfida, Rajpipla, Dohad, and the banks of the Mahi. 'Jhe king 
strengthened his line of outposts, establishing one at Sirohiand another 
at Idar, besides fresh posts in other places. At the same time he 
began to persecute the Hindus, allowing them to be killed on the 
slightest pretence, branding Rajputs and Kolis, forcing them to wear 
a red rag on the right .sleeve, forbidding them to ride in Ahmeddbdd, 
and punishing the celebration of Holi and Diwali." In a.d. 1554 
Burhan, a servant of the king’s, conceived the idea of killing him and 
reigning in his stead. He accordingly gave his master an intoxicating 
drug, and when he was overcome with sleep stabbed him to the heart. 
Then summoning the principal nobles in the king’s name, he put to 
death Asaf Khan the prime minister and twelve others, and endeavoured 
to have himself accepted as Sultan. No one aided him; even his 


' A poet of the time, Mulla Muhammad of Astarihad, enshrined the date H. 947 
(A.D. 1540} in the words : ^ , 

SADD BVWAD BAR SINAB-O-JANAI FIBANGl IN BINAI. 

May this fabric press like a pillar on the breast 
_ . , , , and the life of the Frank. 

Janshtah, II. 447. The letter values that make 947 are: S=60, d=4, 6 = 2, ic=8, 
’' = 200, «=0O, y=10. n=50,/i = 6, w=6, 7 = 3, a = l, n-60, /-80, 
’■ “ ” 50, p = 20, y = 10. o = 1. y = 10, n - 50, 6 - 2, - 60, (I - 1 , y =. 10. Total 947 . 

HirSt i-Sikandari, Psriian Text, 326-2', 
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accomplices deserted him. Imdd-ul-Mulk Enmi,* Ulugh Khan, and 
others joined to oppose hhuj and when marching against them he was 
cut down by Shirwan Khdn. Mahmiid’s persecutions had raised such 
bitter hate among the Hindus, that they regarded liurhan as a saviour, 
and after Burhan’s death are said to have naade a stone image of him 
and worshipped it." Mahmud moved his capital from Ahmedabsd to 
Mehmudabad, eighteen miles south of Ahmedabad where he built a 
palace and enclosed a deer park. At each comer of the park he 
raised a palace the stone walls and ceilings of which were ornamented 
with beautiful and precious gold traceries and arabesques.® His strict 
regard for public morals led him to forhid Muhammadan women 
visiting saints’ tombs as the practice gave rise to irregularities. He 
died at the age of twenty-eight after a reign of eighteen years. 

On the death of Burhan, the nobles elected as sovereign a descendant 
of the stock of Ahmed Sh^ih of the name of Ahmed Khdn, and 
proclaimed him king by the title of Ahmed Shdh II. At the same 
time they agreed that, as the king was young, Itimad Khan should 
carry on the government and they further divided the country among 
themselves, each one undertaking to protect the frontiers and preserve 
the pullic peace. Mubdrak Shah of Khandesh, considering this a 
good opportunity, preferred a claim to the crown and marched to the 
frontier. An army led by the chief Gujarat nobles and accompanied by 
the young king met the invaders at the village of Rdnpur Kotria 
in Broach, the Gujarat army encamping on the north bank and the 
Khandesh army on the south bank of the Narbada. Ndsir-ul-Mulk, one 
of the Gujarat nobles, taking certain* of his friends into his confidence, 
determined to remain neutral till the battle was over and then to fall 
on the exhausted troops and possess himself of both kingdoms, Sayad 
Mubarak, a descendant of the saint Shdhi Alam, who led the van of 
the Gujarat army, becoming aware of Ndsir-ul-Mulk's design opened 
communications udth Mubarak Shtih of Khandesh and induced him to 
withdraw.^ Nasir-ul-Mulk, who still aspired to supreme power, gaining 
several nobles to his side near Baroda, surprised and defeated the forces 
of Itimad Khan and Sayad Mubdrak. The Sayad withdrew to his estate 
of Kapadvanj and he was joined by Itimdd Khdn, while Ndsir-ul-Mulk, 
taking Sultan Ahmed with him to Ahmeddbad, assumed the entire 
government of the country. After a short time he assembled an army 
and marched against Sayad Mubdrak and Itimad Khan encamping at 
Kamand, the village now called Od Kamod, ten miles north-east of 
Ahmedabad at the head of 50,000 horse. Itimdd feared to attack so 
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This Imdd-uI-Mulk is different from the Imid-ul-Mulk mentioned above (page 258) 
as recei\ing a grant of Broach and tiiirat. The latter had before this retired to turat, 
and was killed there in A.n, 1645. (Bird, 266.) Imafd-nl-Mulk II. who attacked 
Burhin, was originally called M^hk Arslrfn (Bird, 272). He is also called the leader 
^“nks and Eumi. This Imad-ul-Mulk Rumi, who was the father of Changi'z 
Khrfn, Was ultimately killed in a.d. 1660 at Surat by his own son-in-law Khudafwand or 
'■ = Mirat-i-Skandari, Persian Text. 326-27. 

Ihis seems to be the palace referred to in the Tabakit-i-Akbari (Sir Henry Elliot’s 
iUn India, V. 369) : After his second settlement of GuiarSt (A.D. 1573, H. 981) 
^bar left Ahmedabad for MehmndAbild and rested in the lofty and fine palace of 
Mahmild of Gujarat. 

MirSt-i Sikandari, Persian Text, 832. 
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strong a force. But Sayad Mubarak, who knew of the defection 
of Ulugh Khan and Imad-ul-Mulk, surprised Ndsiivul-Mulk^s army 
at night. During the confusion Ulugh Khan and Imdd-ul-Mulk, 
disgusted with the assumption of Nasir-ul-Mulk, deserted him and 
bringing the young Sultan with them joined Sayad Mubarak and 
Itimad Khdn. Nasir-ul-Mulk was forced to fly, and after a short 
time died in the mountains of Pal.^ Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Fateh 
Khan Balueh, and Hasan Khdn Dakhani now set up another king, a 
descendant of Ahmed, named Shdhu. A battle was fought near 
Mehmudabad in which Shahu and his supporters were defeated and 
Hasan Khdn Dakhani was slain. Before the battle - Fateh Khdn 
Balueh had been induced to forsake Shdhu, and Ikhtiydr-ul-Mulk, 
taking Shahu Avith him, fled. The nobles now divided Gujarat into 
the following shares : 

ATimed aau for Private Purse ... f Daskrohi 

t 8ub-division. 

( KiSdi, JhdMviida, Pifclild, Isadidd, 

ftimdd Khdn and Party < Bhil, Kddhanpur, t'ami, Munj- 

(. pur, Godhra, and Sorath. 
f-Pitan and Cambay, with its 
I Chords! or 84 villatres, Dholka, 

Sayad Mubdrak and Party ... -{ Gogha, andDhandhiika. 

I Chdmpdner, Sarndl, Bdldsinor, 
t_ and Kapadvanj. 

( Broach, Baroda, and !"’urat as far 
Imad-ul-Mulk Rumi and Party ... j as the Sultdnpnr-Nandurbdr 

C frontier. 

Nobles under ftimid Khdn ... Moddsa and surrounding districts. 


Of these shares Itimad Khdn bestowed the country of Sorath on 
Tdtar Khan Ghori ; the districts of Rddhanpur, Sami, and Miinjpur 
on Fateh Khan Balueh ; Nadidd on Malik-ush-Shark, and some of the 
dependencies of Jhaldvada on Alaf Khan Habshi. Sayad Mubarak 
conferred the territory of Patan on Musa Khan and Sher Khan Fuladi, 
Imad-id-Mulk Rumi bestowed the district of Baroda on Alaf Khdn 
Habshi and the port of Surat on his wife^s brother Khudawand Khdn 
Rumi. 

Dissensions, About this time (a.D. 1552) Alam Khdn retumed, and, through 

the influence of Sayad Mubdrak, was allowed to remain. The Sayad 
gave him and Azam Humd.yun Chdmpdner, and Itimad Khdn gave 
Godhra to Alp Khan Khatri, a follower of Alam Khdn. Alam Khdn 
and Itimad Khan shortly after expelled Alaf Khan Habshi from 
Jhalavdda, and he fled to Imad-ul-Mulk Riimi at Broach, and at his 
intercession Alaf Khan received the Bhil district. Alam Khdn’s succes? 
tempted him to try and get rid of Itimdd Khan and govern in his 
stead. Itimad Khan, discovering his intention, made him leave the 
city and live in his own house in the Asawal suburb. Alam Khan 
^^*1® overtures to Imad-ul-Mulk Rumi and became very friendly 
with him. One day Alam Khdn proposed to get rid of Itimdd Khdn ; 


^ For P41 compare note 2 page 253, 
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but seeing' that Im^d-ul Mulk did not take to his proposal, he 

next endeavoured ■ to ruin Sayad Mubarak, But when the Gujardt 
army marched against him the Sayad made peace, and Alam Khan’s 
intrigues being apparent, he was attacked and compelled to fly. He 
now went to Berar and sought aid of Mubarak Shdh, who marched 
an army towards the Gujarat frontier. The Gujardt nobles, taking 
Ahmed Shah ^%dth them, advanced to oppose him, and he retired. 
Alam Khan now repaired to Sher Khdn Faulddi at Pdtan, and they 
together seized Itimad Khan’s district of Kadi, but, through the exertions 
of Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk, Alam Khdn was slain and Sher Khdn forced to 
retire to Pdtan. Imdd-ul-Mulk Rumi and Itimad Khan now eanried 
on the government, but dissension springing up between them, Itimdd 
Khdn fled to ^lubarak Shah in Khandesh, and induced him to lead an 
army against Gujardt. The nobles, fearing this combination, made 
peaceful overtures and it was eventually settled that the lands of 
iSultdnpur and Nandurbar should be given to Mubdrak Shdh, and that 
Itimad Khdn should be restored to his fonner position. Since this 
date the districts of Sultdnpur and Nandurbar have been permanently 
severed from Gujardt and have formed a part of Khande^, to which 
province they now belong. Ahmed Shah, finding himself more strictly 
guarded than ever, contrived to flee to Sayad Mubdrak at Sayadpur, 
who, though vexed at his coming, would not refuse him shelter. At 
this time Haji Khdn, a Dehli noble, on his way from Chitor to help 
Himidyiin, passed thi'ough Gujardt with a well equipped force, and 
arrived at Pdtan. The Gujarat nobles, especially Itimdd Khdn and 
Imdd-ul-Mulk Rumi, conceiving that he came at the Sayad’s invitation, 
and that the flight of the king was part of the plot, determined to 
crush the Sayad ere Hdji Khdn could join him, and on their march 
to Sayadpur meeting Sayad Mubdrak near Mehmudabdd defeated him. 
The Sa3ad fell and was buried on the field of battle. His estates 
were resumed, though eventually Dholka was restored to his son Sayad 
iliran. 


The army and the two protectors returned to Ahmeddbdd. Dissensions 
again sprang up between them, and Imdd-ul-Mulk Rumi summoned 
to his aid his son Changiz Khdn from Broach, while Itimdd Khdn 
sent for Tatar Khdn Ghori from Sorath. Tdtdr Khdn arrived first 
mid Itimdd Khdn further strengthened by contingents from the 
rauhidis of Pdtan and Fateh Khan Balueh from Rddhanpur ordered 
imad-ul-Mulk Rumi to return to his estate; and he, seeing it would 
e useless for him to contend against so overwhelming a force, retired 
to lus possessions at Broach. Shortly after, having marched against 
urat at the request of the inhabitants who were wearied of the 
jranny of Khudawand Khali, he was decoyed by that chief to an 
entertainment and was there assassinated. His son Changiz Khdn 
^iched against Surat to take vengeance for his father’s death, and, 
n ing the fortress too strong for him, summoned to his aid the 
tb* ^Iiom, as the price of their assistance, he surrendered 

e istricts of Daman and Sanjdn.^ The Portuguese, bringing a strong 


Daman was taken by the Portuguese in A.n. ] 630, and, according -to 
s accounts (Faria y Souza in Ken’s Voyages, VT, 413) the country round was 
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fleet np the Tapti, cut off the supplies, and Khuddwand Khdn was 
forced to surrender, and was slain by Changiz Khan in revenge for 
his father^’s death. Shortly afterwards Changiz Khdn quarrelled with 
Jhujhdr Khan Hahshi of Baroda because the Habshi had installed his 
nephew, son of Alif Khin Habshi, without consulting Changiz. Jhnjhdr 
and his nephew being defeated fled to Itimad Khan, who allotted them 
a grant of land. At this time Fateh Khan Baluch, the proprietor of 
Eadhanprfr and Sami, was Itimdd Khan^s chief supporter, and with 
his assistance Itimad Khan marched to besiege Changiz Khdn in 
Broach. Tatdr Khan Ghori and other nobles, fearing lest Itimad 
Khan should become too powerful, endeavoured to make peace. As 
their efforts failed, Tatar Khan ^vrote to the Fanlddis to attack Fateh 
Khan BalucL They did so, and Fateh Khan, after being defeated 
near Radhanpur, took refuge in the fort of Fatehkot or Dhulkot, 
which is close to the town. Itimad Kh^n raised the siege of Broach 
and came to Ahmeddbad, where he busied himself in checking the 
intrigues of king Ahmed, who was doing all in his power to become 
independent. Finally, in A.D. 1560-61, at the instigation of Wajih- 
ul-Mulk and Razi-ul-Mulk Itimad Khan caused Ahmed II. to be 
assassinated. The murder took place in the house of Wajih-ul-Mulk. 
The Sultan’s body was thrown on the sands of the Sabarmati and the 
story circulated that the Sultan had been killed by robbers. Ahmed’s 
nominal reign had lasted about eight years. 

Itimad Khdn then raised to the throne a youth, whom he styled 
Muzaffar Shah III., and who, he asserted, was a posthumous son of 
ilahmud Shah,^ and then marched towards Pdtan to take his revenge 
on the Fauladis for their attack on Fateh Khdn Baliich. The nobles 
unwilling to crush the Faulddis, fearing lest their turn might come 
next, entered into secret correspondence with them, and withdrew 
when battle was joined. The nobles were now independent in their 
respective ji^girs, in which according to the Tabakdt-i-Akbari they 
allowed no interference though still owning nominal allegiance to the 
throne.^ Itimad Khdn, forced to return unsuccessful to Ahmedabad, 
whh a view of again attacking the Fauladis, summoned Tatdr Kdhdn 
Ghori from Jiinagaclh. The nobles remained aloof, and even Tatar 


annexed by them in 1558. According to a statement in Bird’s History, 328, tlie 
districts surrendered by Changiz Kh&n contained 700 towns (villages) yielding a yearly 
revenue of £430,000 (Bs. 43,00,000). Sanjan, since known as St. John’s Head (north 
latitude 20° ’3' ; east longitude 72° 47'). between Daman and Bassein, seems to be one of 
the two SindAns, the other being in Kachh, mentioned by the ninth to twelfth century 
Arab geographers. According to fdrisi (Janbert’s Edition, 372) the mainland Sindstn 
was a great town with a large import and export trade and w-ell peopled with rich warlike 
and industrious inhabitants, fdrisi’s (Elliot, 3. 85) notice of an island of the same name 
to the east is perhaps a confused reference to the Kachh SindAn which is generally 
supposed to be the tindAn of the Arab geograpbers. In A.D. 842, Sindinthen a city of 

some size, is mentioned by Al-Biladuri (Reinaud’s Fragments, 216 - 217) ashaving been 

taken by a Musalmdn slave Fazl son of Mah&n. This Fazl is related to hive sent an 
elephant from bindin to the Khalifah A1 Maamiin the Abbisi {a.ii.s. 13 - 833) and to haT* 
built an Assembly Mosque at .bindin. (Al-Biliduri in Elliot, 1. 329.) 

* According to Abul Fazl (Akbarnima, III. 404 ; Elliot, V, 730) Muzaffar T** * 
base-bom boy of the name of Nathu. 

“ Tabikat-i-Akbari in Elliot’s India, V, 339 note 2. 
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Khan Ghori naade excuses, which so exasperated ItimM Kh^n that he 
' sought to slay him. Tatdr Khan escaped to Sorath, and there openly 
sided with the Faulddis. Sayad Miran also left Ahmedubdd for his 
estate at Dholka, and joining Tatar Khan at Ra^ur they both went 
over to the Fauladis at Phtan. Meanwhile Itimdd Khan, again 
collecting an army, marched once more towards Pdtan. He was met 
by the Fauladis near the village of Jhotdnh, about thirty miles south 
of Patan, where he was defeated and compelled to return to Ahmedabad. 
Sayad Miran now intervened and made peace. Itimad Khan still 
thirsting for revenge bn the Faulddis, invited Changiz Khan, son of 
Imad-ul-Mulk Rumi, to the capital, ana by courteous treatment induced 
him to join in another expedition against the Faulddis. Like the 
other nobles Changiz Khan was lukewarm ; and as Miisa Khdn Fauladi 
died while Itimad Khan was marching on Pdtan, Changiz Khdn 
assigned this as a rea^n for not proceeding further, averring that it 
was not fit to war with people in misfortune. Itimad Khdn perforce 
returned to Ahmeddbad. 

Though Itimdd Khan had disgusted the nobles, both by causing the 
assassination of Ahmed Shah and by his enmity with the FauMdis, as 
he had charge of MuzafEar Shdh and possession of the capital, the 
government of the country was in his hands. At this time the 
Mirzas,* who were the sons of Sultan Hussain of Khurasdn, quarrelling 
with Jaldl-ul din Muhammad Akbar, entered Gujardt, and join^ 
Changiz Khdn. Changiz Khdn now proposed to Sher Khan Faulddi 
that they should expel I'timdd Khd-n and divide Gujardt between them, 
the capital and the country south of the Sabarmati falling to tbe share 
of Changiz Khdn, and that to the north to Sher Khdn Faulddi. Sher 
Khan agreed, and Changiz Khdn joining him they marched on 
Ahmedabdd. Sayad Mirdn induced Sher Khan to stay in Kadi. But 
Changiz Khdn refused to listen to him, and a battle was fought 
between him, Itimdd Khdn, and the Sayad on the right bank of the 
Khari about eight miles south of Ahmedabdd. Itimdd Khdn was 
defeated, and fled with the king to Moddsa, while Changiz Khdn took 
possession of the capital. Sher Khdn Faulddi now advanced to the 
Sabarmati, and, after dividing the province as had been agreed, Sher 
Khan retired to Kadi. Itimad Khan entreated Mirdn Muhammad Shah, 
king of Khdndesh, to march to his aid, and Changiz Khan invited 
Itimad Khan to' return. He came to Mehmudabdd, where hearing that 
Muhammad Shah had sustained a defeat and retired to his own country, 
he took Muzaffar Shah with him and returned through Moddsa to 
Dungarpur. Changiz Khan remained in Ahmedabid, and Sher Khdn 
withdrew to Kadi. After this success all the chief nobles of Gujardt, 
including the Habshis, joined Changiz Khan, who was now at the zenith 
of his power, and liegan to think of subduing Sher Khdn Faulddi, 
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These Mirzils were the great grandsons of a Muhammad Sultin Mlrza, the ruler of 
a-liurisin, who, on being driven out of hfs dominions, sought refuge in India. This 
prince and his family on the ground of their common descent from TaimUr, were 
entertained first by BAbar (i.D. ]626 - 1531), and afterwards by HumAyiin (a.d. 1531 • 
ioo6). Before this quarrel Akbar had treats the Minis with great )io“our. Elliot’s 
iiistory, VI. 122. 

B 1746-34 
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HISTORY OF GHJART^T. 

who on his part was anxious and fearful. At this time Bijli Khan 
a Hahshi eunuch who was offended with Chanj^iz Khan, because he 
had resumed the grant of Cambay, persuaded A'lif Khan and Jhujhar 
Khan Hahshi that Changiz Khan had determined to kill them. The 
Hahshi Khans, resolving to be beforehand, invited Changiz Khdn, 
with whom they were intimate, to play a game of chaugdn or polo.^ 
Changiz agreed and when near the Earhat-ul-Mulk mosque, between 
the Bhadar and the Three Gates, A'lif Khdn, after making Jhujhar 
Khan a signal, attracted Changiz Khan's notice to the horse on which 
he was riding saying it was the best of the last batch imported from 
the Persian Gulf. As Changiz Khan turned to look at the horse, 
Jhujhar Khan cut him down. The Habshis now plundered Changiz 
Khan's house, while the Mirzas, mounting, went south and took 
possession of Broach, Baroda, and Champ^ner. 8her Khan advanced 
from Kadi, and ordered the Habshis to hand him over Ahmeddbad. 
While treating with him the Habshis secretly summoned Itimdd Khan, 
who, returning with Muzaffar Shah, entered the city. It wasari-anged 
that Itimad Khan should take the place of Changiz Khdn, and that 
the division of Gujarat between Changiz Khdn and Sher Khan should 
be maintained. Itimad Khdn found the Haljshis so domineering that 
he withdrew from public affairs. Afterwards A'laf Khan and Jhujhar 
Khan, quairelling over the division of Changiz Khdn's property, A'laf 
Khiin left A'hmeddbdd and joined Sher Khan, who, advancing from 
Kadi, laid siege to A'hmedabdd. Itimdd Khdn now sought aid from 
the Mirz^is, and Mirza Ibrhhim Husain marched from Broach and 
hai'assed Sher Khdn's army with his JIngbal archers. 

At the same time Itimad Khan turned for help to the emperor 
Akbar, who, glad of any pretext for driving the Slirzds from their 
jdace of refuge in Gujarht, w'as not slow in availing himself of Itimdd 
Khan's proposal. Early in July 1572 he started for Ahmedabad, and 
with his arrival in the province, the histoiy of Gujardt as a separate 
kingdom comes to an end. 


* The modern game of polo. Lane in Ids translation of the Thonsand and One 
Xights (I, 76, ISbS Edition) calls it the golf-stick, hut the nature of the game described 
there docs not in any ■way diti’cr from polo. (Hutmjati is the Eersian and A»-6idjiin-xc(d- 
harah the Arabic name for the game. 
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To the nobles thus fighting among themselves, news was brought 
that the emperor Akbar was at Disa. Ibrahim Husain Mirza returned 
to Broach and the arniy of. the Fauladis dispersed.- From Disa the 
imperial troops advanced to Patan and thence to Jhotdna thirty miles 
south of Patau. Sultan Muzaffar, who had separated from the Fauladis, 
fell into the hands of the emperor, who granted him his life but placed 
him under charge of one of his nobles named Karam A'li.^ When the 
imperial arni}" reached Kadi, Itimad Khan, Ikhtiyar Khdn, ATaf Khan, 
and .Jhujhar Khan met Akbar and Sayad Hamid also was honoured 
with an^ audience at Hajipur.^ The emperor imprisoned A'laf Khau 
and -Jliujhar Khan Habshi and encouraged the other Gujardt nobles. 
Ikhtiyar-ul-Mulk now fled to Lunavdda, and the emperor, fearing that 
others of the Gujardt nobles might follow his example, sent Itimdd 
Khiiu to Cambay and placed him under the charge of Shahb.az 
Kiidn Kambo.® From Ahmedabad Akbar advanced to Cambay. At 
this tune Ibrahim Mirz» held Baroda, Muhammad Husain Mirza 
held Surat, and Shah ■ Mirza held Champaner. On leaving Cambay 
to expel the Mirzas, Akbar appointed Mirza Aziz Kokaltash his first 
viceroy of Gujardt. At Baroda Akbar heard that Ibrahim Mirza 
Ind treacherously killed Rustam Khan Riimi, who was Changiz Khan's 
governor of Broach. The emperor recalled the detachment he had 
sent against Surat, and overtaking tlie Mirza at Sarndl or Thasra on the 
light bank of the Mahi about twenty-three miles north-east of NaiKad, 
S conflict routed him. The Mirza fled by Ahmednagar to 

irohi, and xkkbar rejoined his camp at Baroda. Tlie emperor now 
sent a force under Sh:ih Kuli Khan to invest the fort of Surat, and 
ollowmg in person pitched his camp at Gopi Tdlao, a suburb of that 
city. After an obstinate defence of otie month and seventeen dajm, 
he garrison under Hamzabdn, a slave of Humayun’s who had joined 
the Mirzas, surrendered. Hamzabdn was in treaty with the Portu- 
guese. Under bis invitation a large party of Portuguese came to 
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Tho cmpdror Akhar took Muzaffar Shah with him to Agra, and settled on him the 
\ Ujjainin Miilwa wdth a revenue of Rs. 20,00,000 (50 IdkJis 

( 1)1 (Elliot, \ . 353). When Mun'im Khau Kh^ii Kh.inAu was going to Bengal, the 
L^nptTor made Muzaffar over to him. Mun’im Kh.iu gavehis daughter ShahzAdah Khanam 
n marriage to Muzaffar, but shortly aftervvaiils having reason to suspect him impris; ned 
iiin, 'Yiiouce Muzaffar finding an opportunity fled to Gujardt in a.d. 15S1 (H. 080) 
f an>htah (TI. ItJO), 1583 according to the Mirat-i-Sikandari. 
n '’"-“/the Tabakfit-i-Akbari (Elliot, V. 312) and Farishtah (1. 491) name four other 
Huucs Ahr Aim Xurrfh, Sayatl A'bmwl Bhukbfiri, Malik Asbraf, and AVujih-ul-Mulk. 
le V cTMid Ahnied of these two writers is a misprint for the Favad Hdmid of the text, 
Alirat-i-Sikaudari, 415 ; Tabak.U-i Akbari in Elliot, V. SIS/ 
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Surat daring the siege, but seeing the strength of the imperial army, 
represented themselves as ambassadors and besought the honour of an 
interview. 1 While at Surat the emperor received from Bihar or Viharji 
the RAja of Baglana, Sharfuddin Husain Mirza whom the Raja had 
captured.* ** After the capture of Surat, the emperor ordered the great 
Suleimani cannon which had been brought by the Turks with the 
view of destro}'ing the Portuguese forts and left by them in Surat, 
to be taken to Agra. Surat was placed in the charge of Kallj 
Khan. The emperor now advanced to A'hmedabad, where the mother 
of Changlz Khan came and demanded justice on Jhujhar Khan for 
having wantonly slain her son. As her complaint was just, the emperor 
ordered Jhujhar ' Khan to be thrown Under the feet of an elephant. 
Muhammad Khan, son of Sher Khan Fauladi, who had fled to the Idar 
hills, now returned and took the city of Patan, besieging the imperial 
governor, Sayad Ahmed Khdn Barha, in the citadel. At this time 
Mirza Muhammad Husain was at Ranpiir near Uhandhiika. When 
Sher Kh^n Fauladi, who had taken refuge in Sorath, heard of 
Muhammad Khdn’s return to Patan, he met Mirza Muhammad Husain, 
and uniting their forces they joined Muhammad Khdn at Patan. The 
viceroy Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh with other nobles marched against them, 
and after a hard-fought battle, in which several of the imperial nobte 
were slain, Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh was victorious.. Sher Khdn again 
took refuge in Sorath, and his son fled for safety to the Idar hills, 
while the Mirza withdrew to the Khdndesh frontier. As the conquest 
of Gujardt was completed, Akbar returned to Agra. 

From A.D. 1573, the date of its annexation ’ as a province of the 
empire, to a.d.1758, the year of the final capture of ATimeddbdd by 
the Marathds, Gujardt remained under the government of officers 
appointed by the court of Dehli. Like the rule of the Ahmeddbad 
kings, this term of 184 years falls into two periods ; the first of 134 yearn 
from A.D. 1573 to the death of Aurangzib in A.D. 1707, a time on 
the whole of pubhc order and strong government ; the second from 
A.D. 1707 to A.D. 1758, fifty-one years of declining power and growing 
disorder. 

SECTION I.^A.D. 1573-1707. 

Before leav-ing Gujardt Akbar placed the charge of the province in 
the hands of Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh.^ At the same time the emperor 
rewarded his supporters by grants of land, assigning ATimeddbdd with 
Pitlad and several other districts to the viceroy Mirza Aziz, Patan to 
the Khan-i-Kaldn Mir Muhammad Khan, and Baroda to Nawdb Aurang 
Khdn. Broach was given to Kutb-ud-din Muhammad, and Dholka 
Khanpur and Sami were confirmed to Sayad Hamid and Sayad 
Mahmdd Bukhari. As soon as the emperor was gone Ikhtiydr-ul- 


* These details of the Enrat expedition are' taken from the Tahdkit-i-Akhari in 
Elliot, V. 343 - 346 and Ahiil FazTs Akbar-nimah in Elliot, VI. 42. 

* The emperor Jehdngir in his Diary (Tiizuk i-Jehdnglri, Persian Text, Sir Sayad 
Ahmed’s Edition, page 196) says that Biharji or Viharji was the hereditary title of the 
chiefs of Baglan. The personal name of the Baglan Bihirji of his time was Partdp. 

’Recording to the A'iu-i-Akbari (Blochmann, I. 326) the province of Gnjarit over 
which the Kokaltish was placed did not pass further south than the river Mahi, 
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Mulk and Muhammad Khan, son of Sher Khan;, who had taken shelter 
in the Idar hills, issued forth, and the viceroy matched to Ahmednapjar 
to hold them in check. • Mirza Muhammad Husain advancing rapidly 
from the Nandurbdr frontier, took the fort of Broach, and went 
thence to Cambay which he found abandoned by its governor Husain 
Khan Karkarah, while he himself marched to Ahmednagar and Idar 
against Ikhty^r-ul-Mulk. The viceroy ordered Sayad Hamid Bukhdri, 
Nawab Naurang Khan, and others to join Kutb-ud-din Muhammad 
Khan. They went and laid siege to Cambay, but Mirza Muham- 
mad managed to evacuate the town and join Ikhtiyar-ul-Mnlk and 
Muhammad Khan. After several unsuccessful attempts to scatter 
the enemy the viceroy retired to A'hmedabad, and the rebels laid siege 
to the city. Kutb-ud-din Khin, Sayad Miran, and others of the 
imperial party succeeded in entering the city and joining the garrison. 
After the siege had lasted two months, Akbar, inaking his famous 600 
mile (400 kos) march in nine days from Agra, arrived before A'hmedAbdd, 
and, at once engaging the enemy, totally defeated them with the loss 
of two of their leaders Mirza Muhamm^ Husain and Ikhtiyar-ul- 
Mulk. 

On the day before the battle Akbar consulting a Hazdra Afghan 
versed in drawing omens from sheeps^ shoulder-blades, was told that 
victory was certain, but that it would be won at the cost of the life of 
one of his nobles. Seif Khin, brother of Zein Khiin Koka, coming 
in prayed that he should be chosen to receive the crown of martyrdom. 
At the end of the day the only leading noble that was killed was Seif 
Khan.i 

After only eleven days' stay, Akbar again entrusting the gov. 
ernment of Gujarat to Mirza Aziz Koka, returned to Agra. -Mirza 
Aziz Koka did not long continue viceroy. In a.d. 1575, in consequence 
of some dispute with the emperor, he retired into private life. On his 
resignation Akbar conferred the post of viceroy on Mirza Khan, son 
of Behram Khdn, who afterwards rose to the high rank of Kh5,n 
Khdndn or chief of the nobles. As this was Mirza Khan's first service, 
and as he was still a youth, he was ordered to follow the advice of 
the deputy viceroy, Wazir Khdn, in whose hands the administration 
of the pro\’ince remained during the two following years. Soon after 
the insurrection of 1573 was suppressed the emperor sent Raja Todar 
Mai to make a survey settlement of the province. In a.d. 1575 
after the survey was completed Wajih-ul-Mulk Gujarati was appointed 
damn or minister. Some historians say that in a.d. 1576 Wazir Khan 
relieved Mirza n.ziz Koka as viceroy, but according to the Mirat-i- 
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' Tiizuki Jehdngiri or Jehangfr’s Memoirs, Fers. Text, Sayad ATimed KhiSn’s Edition 
page iO. For Akbar’s march compare Tabakit-i-Akbari in Elliot, V'. 365 and Bloch- 
man’s A'in-i-Akbari, I. 325 and note. The Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Pers. Text, 131) records 
these further details : When starting from 'his last camp Akbar began to mount his 
horse on the day of the battle that took place near ATtmcddbAd; The royal steed unable 
bear the weight of the hero laden with the spirit of victory sat down. K4ja 
BhagwtindAs KachwAhah ran up to the rather embarrassed emperor and offered him 
his congratnlations saying : This, j'onr Majesty, js the surest sign of victory. There are 
also two further signs: the wind blows from our back and the kites and vultures 
accompany our host. 
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ATimedi Mirza Khan held office with Wazir Khan as his deputy. One 
Pragdas, a Hindu, succeeded VYajih-ul-!Mulk as d'iwdn. Troops were 
sent to reduce the Nandod and Idar districts,, and the fort of Sirohi 
was captured by Tarsii Khan, the military governor of Patan. After- 
wards, through the intervention of Pahar Khdn Jdlori, the Sirohi Raja, 
at an interview with Raja Todar Mai, presented £JOOd (Rs. 12,000) 
and other articles and was allowed to serve the provincial governor 
of Gujarat with 1500 horse. 

During Wazir Khan’s administration Muzaffar Husain Mirza, son of 
Ibrahim Husain Mirza, raised an insurrection in Gujardt. This Mirza 
Muzaffar was as an infant carried to the Dakhan from Surat shortly 
before its investment by Akbar. He lived peacefully till under the 
influence of an ambitious retainer Mihr Ali by name, he gathered an 
army of adventurers and entered Nandurbar. Wazir Khan distrust- 
ing ins troops shut himself in a fortress, and wrote to Rdja Todar Mai, 
who was in Patan settling revenue affairs. The Alirza defeated the 
imperial forces in Nandurbar and failing to get possession of Cambay 
marched straight to Alimedabad. On the advance of Raja Todar 
Mai the Mirza fell back on Dholka. The Raja and the Khsln pursu- 
ing defeated him, and he retired to Jfinagadh. 'I’he Raja then with- 
drew, but the Mirza again advanced and besieged him in Ahmedabad. 
In an attempt to escalade the city wall Mihr Ali was killed. Muzaffar 
Mirza avithdrew to Khandesh and the insurrection came to an end. 

In the end of a.d. 1577, as Wazir Khin’s management was not 
successful, the post of viceroy was conferred upon Shahdb-ud-din 
Ahmed Kb^n, the governor of Malwa. Shahflb-ud-din’s first step was 
to create new military posts and strengthen the old ones. At this 
time Fateh Khdn Shirwani, the commander of Amin Khan Ghori’s 
army, quarrelled with his chief, and, coming to Shahib-ud-din, offered 
to capture the fort of Junagadh. Shahab-ud-din entertained his pro- 
posal, and sent his nephew Mirza Kbdn and 4000 horse with him. 
When the troops crossed the Sorath frontier, they were met by envoys 
from Amin Khan, agreeing, in his name, to pay tribute and surrender 
the country, provided he were permitted to retain the fortress of 
Jiinagadh and were allotted a sufficient grant of land. Mirza Khhn 
rejected these proposals and continued his march against Junagadh. 
Amin Khan made a vigorous resistance and applied for aid to the Jim 
of Navanagar. At this juncture Fateh Khan died, and Mirza Khan 
went and besieged Mangrul. The Jim’s minister Isi now joined 
Amin Khan -with 4000 horse, and he, quitting Jiinigadh, marched to 
Mdngriil.^ On their approach Mirza Khan retired to the town of 


* TabakAt-i-Akbari in Elliot, V. 405. 

" iI<'ino:nil (north latitude 21” 8' ; east longitude 70” 10'), a seaport on the south 
coast of KathUvdda, about twenty miles west of Somnith. 'This town, which is suppose^ 
to be the Jlouoglossum emporium of Ptolemy (a.d. 150) (see Bird, 116), is spelt MAiiglin: 
by the Muhammadan historians. Barbosa (A.D. loll - 1514), under the name of Surati- 
mangaler, calls it a ‘ very good port where many ships from Malabdr touch for horses, 
wheat, rice, cotton goods, and vegetables.f In A.D. 1531 the city was takert by the 
Portuguese general bylveira with a vast booty and a great number of prisoners 
(Churchill’s Travels, III. 529). It is incidentally mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbarl (A.D. 
1690). In A.D. 1638 Mandelslo describes it as famous for its linen cloth, and in A.D. 170® 
it is mentioned by Hamilton (New Account, I. 136) as a place of trade. 
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Koclinfir^ followed by Amin Khan. Here a pitched battle was fought, 
and Mivza Khan was defeated with the loss of his baggage. Many of 
his men were slain, and he himself, being wounded, escaped with diffi- 
culty to Ahmeddbad. Shahab ud-din, who had meanwhile been giving 
his attention to revenue matters, and to the more correct measurement 
of the lands of the province, was rudely recalled from these peaceful 
occupations by his nephew’s defeat. At the same time news was 
brought of the escape of the former king, Muzaffar Khdn, who, eluding 
the vigilance of the imperial servants, appeared in Gujarat in a.d. 
1583. Muzaffar remained for some time in the Rdjpipla country, and 
thence came to one Luna or Lumbha Kdthi, at the village of Khiri in 
the district of Sardhar in Sorath. 

Before he could march against Muzaffar, Shahab-ud-din was recalled, 
and in a.d. 1583 or 1584^ I'timdd Khan Gujarati was appointed viceroy. 
At this time a party of 700 or 800 Mughals, called Wazir Khanis, 
separating from Shahdb-ud-din, remained behind in hope of being 
entertained bv the new viceroy. As Itimdd Khdn declared that he 
was unable to” take them into his service, they went off in a body and 
joined Muzaffar at Khiri, and he with them and three or four thousand 
Kathi horse marched at once on A'hmedahad. On hearing this Itimdd 
Khan, leaving his son Sher Khdn in A'hmedubdd, followed Shahab-ud- 
din to Kadi, and entreated him to return. Shahdb-ud-din at first 
affected indifference telling Itimdd that as he had given over charge he 
had no more interest in tlie province. After two days he consented to 
return if Itimad stated in writing that the country was on the 
verge of being lost and that Itimad being unable to hold it was 
obliged to relinquish charge to Shahab-ud-din. Itimad Khan made the 
required statement and Sliahdb -ud-din returned with him.® Meanwhile 
Muzaffar Shah reached ATimedabad, which was weakly defended, and in 
A.D. 1583, after a brief straggle, took possession of the city. ."While the 
siege of Ahmedabad was in progress Shahab-ud-din and I'timad Khan 
were returning, and were within a few miles of the city, when news of its 
capture reached them. They contiuued their advance, but had barely 
arrived at Ahmeddbad when Muzaffar Shah totally defeated them 
taking all their b.aggage. Seeing the issue of the fight, most of their 
army went over to Muzaffar Shah, and the viceroy and Shahdb-ud-din 
with a few men fled to Patan. Kutb-ud-din Muhammad Khan Atkah, 
one of the imperial commanders, who was on the Khandesh frontier, 
now advanced by forced marches to Baroda. Muzaffar marched against 
him with a large army, recently strengthened by the union of the 
army of Sayad Daulat ruler of Cambay. Kutb-ud-din threw himself 
into Baroda, and, in spite of the treachery of his troops, defended the 
city for some time. At last, on Muzaffar ’s assurance that his life 
should be spared Kutb-ud-din repaired to the enemies’ camp to treat 
for peace. On his arrival he was treated with respect, but next day 
was treacherously put to death. The fort of Broach was also at this 
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' This has been rendered bv Bird, 363, ‘ the mountain of Dinar,’ as if Koh DmAr. 
" H. 0'J2 (1.584A.C.) according to the Tabakat-i-Akbari (Elliot, V. 428). 

^ Mirat-i-Sikanddrij 422. Compare Blochman’s A’in-i-Akhari, 1. 3S6, 
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time traitorously surrendered to MuzafEar liy the slaves of the mother 
of Nanrang' Khdn, fief-holder of the district. 

On learning of the Gujarat insurrection the emperor, at the close 
of A.D. 1583, conferred the government of the province on Mirza Ahdur- 
Rahim Khan, son of Behram Khdn, who had formerly (a.d. 1575) 
acted as viceroy. Mnzaffar, who was still at Broach, hearing of the 
advance of the new viceroy with a large army, , returned rapidly to 
Ahmedabad, and in a.d. 15S4 fought a pitched battle with Mirza Abdur- 
Rahim Khdn between Sirkhej and Shah Bhikan's tomb.^ In this 
engagement Mnzaffar was entirely defeated, and fled to Cambay 
pursued by Mirza Abdur-Rahim Khan. Mnzaffar now hearing that 
Mirza Abdur-Rahim Khan had been joined by Naurang Khan and 
other nobles with the imperial army from Mdlwa, quitted Cambay, and 
made for his old place of shelter in Rajpipla. Finding no rest in 
Rajpipla, after fighting and losing another battle in the Rajpipla hills, 
he fled first to Pdtan and then to Idar, and afterwards again repaired 
to Liimbha Kathi in Khiri. In reward for these two victories, the 
emperor bestowed on Mirza Abdur-Rahim Khan the title of Khan 
KhiSnan. Broach now submitted, and Mnzaffar sought shelter with 
Amin Khdn Ghori at Junagadh, by whom he was allotted the waste 
town of Gondal as a residence. Muzaffar made one more attempt to 
establish his power. He advanced to Morvi, and thence made a raid 
on Radhanpur and plimdered that town, but was soon compelled to 
return to Kathidvacla and seek safety in flight. Amin Khan, seeing 
that his cause was hopeless, on pretence of aiding him, induced Muzaf- 


* MirAt-i-Fikandari, 426 : Farishtah, I. 50.3 ; Elliot, V, 4.34, In honour of this victory 
the Kh<in KhAnin huilt, on the site of the battle, a palace and garden enclosing all with 
a high wall. This which he named Jltpur the City of Victory was one of the chief 
ornaments of Ahmedabdd. In November 1613 the English merchant Wittington writes 
(Kerris Voyages, IX. 127) : A kon from Sarkhej is a ple.asant house with a large garden 
all round on the banks of the river which Chon-Chin-Naw (Khan Khdndn) bftilt in 
honour of a great victory over the last king of Gujaroft. No person inhabits the house. 
Two years later (1615) another English merchant Dodsworth (Kerr, IX, 203) describes 
the field of Victory as strongly walled all round with brick about IV miles in circuit all 
planted with fruit trees and delightfully wntered having a costly hemse called by a name 
signifying Victory in which Khdn Khiin.in for some time resided. In 1618, the emperor 
Jehdngir (Jlemoirs Tersian Text, 210 -213) on his way to Sarkhej visited the Khan-i- 
Khdndn’s Biighi Fateh or Garden of Victory which he had built at a cost of two lakhs 
of rupees ornamenting the garden with buildings and surrounding it with a wall. The 
natives he notices call it Fateh-WAdi. In 1626 the English traveller Herbert (Travels, 
b6) writes : Two miles nearer ATimeddbAd than Sirkhej are the curious gardens and 
palace of Khdn KhAndn where lie defeated the last of the Cambay kings and in memory 
built a stately house and spacious gardens the view whereof worthily attracts the travel- 
ler. Mandelslo writing in 1638 is still louder in praise of TschietbAg the Garden of 
Victory. It is the largest and most beautiful garden in all India because of its splendid 
buildings and abundance of fine fruits. Its site is one of the pleasantest in the world 
on the border of a great tank having on the water side many pavilions and a high wall 
on the side of AIimeddbAd. _ The lodge and the caravanserai are worthy of the prince 
who built them. The garden has many fruit trees oranges, citrons, pomegranates, dates, 
almonds, mulberries, tamarinds, mangoes, and cocoanuts so closely planted that all 
■walking in the garden is under most pleasing shade (Mandelslo’s Travels, French Ed. 
Ill - 112). When (a.d. 1750) the Mirfit-i-ATimedi was written several of the buildings 
and the remains of the summer house were still to be seen (Bird’s'History of GujarAt, 
r.'o-k, ^ /f known as Fateh B4di or Victory Garden remains 
(1879). (AWedAbid Gazetteer, 292 .) • . 
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far to give him about £10,000.^ When he had obtained the money, 
on one pretext or another, AminKhdn withheld the promised aid. Tne 
Khan Khdnan now marched an army into Sorath against Muzaffar. 
The Jiim of Navanagaf and Amin Khan sent their envoys to meet the 
viceroy, declaring that they had not sheltered Muzaffar, and that he 
was leading an outlaw’s life, entirely unaided by them. The vicei’oy 
agreed not to molest them, on condition that they withheld aid and 
shelter from Muzaffar, and himself marched against him. When he 
reached Uplota, about fifteen miles north-west of thefortressof Jiindgadh, 
the viceroy heard that Muzaffar bad sought shelter in the Barda hills 
in the south-west comer of the peninsula. Advancing to the hills, he 
halted his main fore ? outside of the rough country and sent skirmishing 
parties to examine the hills. Muzaffar had already passed through 
Navanagar and across Gujarat to Danta in the Mahi Kantha. Here 
he was once more defeated by the Pardntej garrison, and a third time 
took refuge in Rajpipla. The viceroy now marched on Navilna^r to 
piiuisii the Jam. The Jdm sent in his submission, and the viceroy 
taking from him, by way of fine, an elephant and some valuable horses, 
returned to Ahmeddbdd. He next sent a detachment against Ghazni 
Khan of Jha'or who had favoured Muzaffar. Ghazni Khdn submitted, 
and no further steps were taken against him. i 

In A n. 1587 thj Khan Khdndn was recalled and his place supplied 
by Ismail Kuli Khun. Ismdll’s government lasted only for a few 
months, when he was superseded by Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh, who was 
a second time appointed viceroy. In A.D. 1591, Muzaffar again return- 
ed to Sorath, The viceroy, hearing that he had been joined by the 
Jam, the Kachh chief, and Daulat Khan Ghori the son of Amin 
Khin, marched with a large army towards Sorath, and, halting at 
Viramgam, sent forward a detachment under Naurang Khdn, Sayad 
Ka.dm, and other officers. Advancing as far as Morvi,® Naurang 
Ivhan entered into negotiations with the J^m, who, however, refused 
to accede to the demands of the imperial commander. On this the 
viceroy joined Naurang Khan with the bulk of his army, and after a 
short delay marched on Navanagar. On his way, at the village of 
Dliokar near Nav.lnagar, Muzaffar and the Jam opposed him, and an 
oljstinatc battle in which the imperialists were nearly worsted, ended 
iu Muzaffai’s defeat. The son and minister of the Jam were slain, 
and -Muzaffar, the Jdm, and Oaulat Khan who was wounded, fled to 
the fortress of Jundg.idh. The viceroy now advanced and plundered 
^'avanagar, and remaining there sent Naurang Khan, Sayad K^sim, 
and Gujar Kh In against Jiinfigadh. The day the army arrived before 
the fortress Daulat Khdn died of his’ wounds. Still the fortress held 6ut, 
and though the viceroy joined them the sie^ made little progress 
as the imperial troops were in great straits mr grain. The viceroy 
J'eturned to Ahmedabad, and after seven or eight months again march- 
ed against Jundgadh, The Jfira, who was still a fugitive, sent envoys 


' hn-hiof The mahmuiU varied in value from about one-tbird to 

riipoe. f-'ec Introdu ’tion pas’s 222 note 2. 

■ Morvi (north latitude 29’ ds'; oast longitude 70’ 50’), a town in KithiSvAda, 
'tjjnt t'veutv-o.ie mi'.ej s.uth of Kachh. ^ , 
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and promised to aid the viceroy if his country were restored to him. 
The viceroy assented on condition that, during the operations gainst 
Jun^gadh, the Jam should furnish his army with grain. The Jam 
^reed to provide grain, and after a si^e of three months the garrison 
surrendered. 

News was next received that Muzaffarhad taken refuge at Jagat.* 
The viceroy at once sent Naurang Khan and others with an army in 
pursuit. On reaching Jagat it was found that Muzaffar had already 
left for a village owned by a Rajput named Sewa Wadhel. Without 
lialting Naurang Khan started in pursuit, nearly surprising Muzaffar, 
who escaping on horseback with a few followers, crossed to Kachli. 
Sewa Wadhel covering Muzaffar’s retreat was surprised before he could 
put to sea and fought gallantly with the imperial forces till he was 
slain. Naurang Khan then came to Aramra, a village belonging to 
Singrdm Wadhel, Raja of Jagat, and after frustrating a scheme 
devised by that chief to entrap a body of the troops on board ship under 
pretence of pursuing Mnzaffar’s family, led his men back to Jundgadh. 
The viceroy, hearing in what direction Muzaffar had fled, marched to 
Morvi, where the Jam of Navanagar came and paid his respects. At 
the same time the Kachh chief, who is called Kheng.ir by Farishtah and 
in the Mirat-i-A'hmedi and Bhdra in the Miiat-i-Sikandri, sent a mes- 
sage that if the viceroy would refrain from invading his country and 
would give him his ancestral district of Morvi and supply him with a 
detachment of troops, he would point out where Muzaffar was conceal- 
ed. The Khdn-i-Azam screed to these terms and the chief captured 
Muzaffar and handed him to the force sent to secure him. The 
detachment, strictly guarding the prisoner, were marching rapidly 
towards Morvi, when, on reaching Dhrol, about thirty miles east of 
Jamnagar, under pretence of obeying a call of nature, M nzaflTar withdrew 
and cut his throat with a razor, so that he died. 'J his happened in A.D. 
1591-y2. '\ he viceroy sent Muzaffai'’s head to.court, and though he was 
now recalled by the emperor, he delayed on pretence of wishing to 
humble the Portuguese. His real object was to make a pilgrimage to 
Makkah, and in a. d. 1.592, after obtaining the necessary permission fiom 
the Portuguese, he started from Veraral." During this viceroj'alty an 
imperial farmdti, ordered that Ihe state share of the produce should he 
one-half and the other half rhould be left to the cultivator and farther 
that from each half five per cent should be deducted for the village 
headmen. All other taxes were declared illegal, and it was provided 
that when lands or houses were sold, half the government demand 
should be realized fi'om tl.e seller and half from the buyer. 

^ The emperor, who was much vexed to hear of the departure of the 
viceroy, appointed prince Sultan Murad Bakhsh in his stead with as 
his minister Muhammad Stidikkhdn one of the great nobles. In a.d. 
1593-94 Mirza Aziz Kokaltash returned from his pilgrimage and 


* Jagat (north latitude 22“ 16'; east longitude 69“]’), the site of the temple of 
Dwirka, at the western extremity of the peninsula of KAthiAvida. 

(north latitude 20“ 65' ; east longitude 70" 21'), on the south-west coast of 
’^vada. On the south-east point of VerAval bay stood the city of Dev or Mungi 
ataii arc within its walls the temple of 5i'oman4tha, 
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repaired to court, and next year on prince Murad Bakhsh going to 
the Dakhau, Sura jsingli was appointed his deputy. In a.d. 1594-95 
Eahidur, son of the late Muzaffar Sh4b, excited a rebellion, but was 
defeated by Sui’ajsingh. In a.d. 1600, owing to tbe death of Sultdn 
Murad, Mirza Aziz Kokaltash was a third time appointed viceroy, of 
Gujarat, and he sent Shams-ud-din Husain as his deputy to ATimed- 
abM. Further changes were made in a.d. 1602 when Mirza Aziz sent 
bis eldest son Shadman as deputy; his second son Khurram as 
governor of Jundgadh ; and Sayad Bayazid as minister. Khurram was 
afterwards relieved of the charge of Sorath and Jundgadh by his 
brother Abdulldh. 

In A.D. 1605 Nur-ud-din Muhammad Jehangir ascended the impe- 
rial throne. Shortly after his accession the emperor published a decree 
remitting certain taxes, and also in cases of robbery fixing the respon- 
sibility on the landowners of the place where the robbery was com- 
mitted. The decree also renewed Akbar’s decree forbidding soldiers 
billetting themselves forcibly in cultivators’ houses. Finally it directed 
that dispensaries and hospital wards should be opened in all large towns. 
In the early days of Jehkngir’s reign disturbance was caused in the 
neighbourhood of Ahmedflbid by Bahadur a son of Muzaffar Shah. 
J ehangir despatched Patrdas Baja Vikramajit as viceroy of GujarAt 
to put down the rising. The Raja’s arrival at ATimedabld restored 
Ol der. Some of the rebel officers submitting were reinstated in their 
commands; the rest fled to the hills.* On the Raja’s return JehAngir 
appointed Kalij Khdn to be viceroy of GujarAt ; butKalij Khan never 
joined hi.s charge, allowing Mirza Aziz Kokaltash to act in his place. 
In A.D. 16u6, on the transfer of Mirza Aziz to the Labor viceroyalty, 
Sayad Murtaza Khan Bukhdri, who had recently been ennobled in con- 
sequence of crushing the rebellion under Jehangir’s son Khusrdo, was 
entrusted with the charge of GujirAt, Sayad Baydzid being continued 
as minister. Sayad Murtaza, who is said to have further ingratiated 
himself with the emperor by the present of a magnificent ruby, appears 
to have been more of a scholar than a governor. His only notable 
acts were the repair of the fort of Kadi ^ and the populating of the 
Bukhara quarter of AhmedAbad. During his tenure of power, disturb- 
ances broke out, and Rai Gopinath, son of Raja To^r Mai, with 
Biija Sursingh of Jodhpur, were seat to Gujarfit by way of Mdlwa 
tiurat and Baroda. They overcame and imprisoned Kalian, chief of 
Ifelpar,-^ but were defeated by the Mandwa* chieftain, and withdrew to 
Ahmedabad. Rai Gopinath, obtaining reinforcements, returned to 
Mandwa and succeeded in capturing the chief. He then marched 
against the rebellious Kolis of the Kankrej, and took prisoner their 
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* JehingiVs Memoirs, Persian Text, 23 ; Blochman’s Ain-i-Akhan, I. 470, BahXdor 
died about a.d. 1614 : .TeharngiVa Memoirs, 134, 

- Now belonging to His Highness the GXika'Xr about twenty-seven miles north-west of 

A'hmediibAl. 

^ Belpir, belonging to the Thafkor of tlmeta in the Rewa KAntha. 

. ’ This Mdndwa is probably the Mafndwa under His Highness the Gaikwdr in his 
district of Atarsumba, but it may be MAndwa on the Narbada in the liewa EAntha* 
Atarsumba is about ten miles west of Kapadvanj in the British district of Kaira, 
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leader, whom, on promising not to stir np future rebellions, he after- 
wards restored to liberty. 

The first connection of the English with Gujarat dates from Sayad 
Murtaza's viceroyalty. In a.d. 1608 he allowed Captain Hawkins to 
sell-goods in Surat. 


In A.D. 1609 the Khiin-i-Azam Mirza Aziz Kokaltdsh was for the 
fourth time appointed viceroy of Gujarat. He was allowed to remain 
at court and send his son Jehangir Kuli Khan as his deputy with 
Mohandas Divan and MasCd Beg Hamadani.^ This was tlie begin- 
ning of government by deputy, a custom which in later times' was so 
injurious to imperial interests. 

In 1609 Malik Ambar, chief minister of Nizdm Sh.ih^s court and 
governor of Daulatabad, invaded Gujarat at the head of 60,000 horse, 
and after plundering both the Surat and Baroda districts retired as 
quickly as he came. To prevent such raids a body of 25,000 men was 
posted at Rdmnagar* on the Dakhan frontier, and remained there for 
four years. The details of the contingents of this force arc ; 


The Viceroy of Ahmedabdd ... 4000 

Tlie Nohlea of hi.-i Court ... 5000 

The Chiefs of Sdler and Mulher (Bagldn) ... 3000 

The Son of the Kachh Chief 2500 

The Chief of Navanarar 2500 

The Chief of fdar ... 2000 

The Chief of Dlingarptir ) Now under the Hilly Tracts / 2000 

'rtie Cliief of BdiisTada / Aifcncy, iiajputana. 2000 

Tlic Chief of Ramnagar (Dliaraiupur) 1( 00 

The Cliief of Rdjipijila ... lOOO 

The Chief of Ali (Alirdjpur under the Bhopdwar 

Agency) 3(0 

The Chief of .Mohan (a former capital of tlie state of 
Chhota Uilepur in the Rewa Kdntha) ... 350 


Men. 


Tot.al ... 2.5,650 Men. 

In A.D. 1611 Abdulldh Khdn Bahadur Finiz Jang was appointed 
thirteenth viceroy of Gujardt, -with Ghias-ud din as his minister, 
under orders to protjeed to the Dakhan to avenge the recent inroad.® 
The viceroy marched to the Dakhan but returned wdlhout effecting 
anything. In a.d. 1616, he was again, in company with prince Shah 


' Jehdngir’s Memoirs, Persian Text, 75. 

' Now belonging to the K4ja of Dharampnr, east of the British district of h'urat. 

Ill this year (a.d. 1611) the English East India C’oinpanv sent vessels to trade with 
Fnrat. The Portuguese made an armed resistance, but were defeated. The Muglial 
commander, who was not sorry to see the Portuguese beaten, gave the English a warm 
reception, and in A. T>. 1612-13 a factory was opened in l-'urat by the English, and in 
A.D. 1614 a fleet was kept in the Tdpti under Captain Downton to protect the factory. 

In A.D. 1615,. Sir Thomas Roc came as ambassador to the emjicror Jehangir, and obtain- 
ed permission to establish factories, not only at Surat but also at Broach Cambay and 
Gogba. The factory at Gogha seems to have been establislieil in a.d. 1613. The emperor 
Jeluingir notes iu his memoirs (Persian Text, 105) that Mukarrab Klifln, viceroy from 
A D. 1616 - 161S, regardless of cost had bought from the English at Gogha a turkey a 
lemur and other curiosities. On his return from Jehangir’s camp at Ahmedabiid in 
January 1618 Koe obtained valuable concessions from the viceroy. The governor of 

^urat was to lend ships to the English, the resident Eugli>h might carry arms, build a 

uZTv religion, and settle their disputes.' Kerr's Voyages, IX. 263. The 

Dutch closely followed the English at Surat and were established there in A.D. 1618. 
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Jchsln, directed to move agaiflst Ahmednagar. This second expedition 
was successful . The country was humbled, and, except Malik Ambar, 
most of the nobles submitted to the emperor. During this viceroy’s 
term of office an imperial decree was issued forbidding nobles on the 
frontiers and in distant provinces to affix their seals to any communi- 
cations addressed to imperial servants. 

In A.D. 1616 on their return to Dehli, Mukarrab Khan, a surgeon 
who had risen to notice by curing the emperor Akbar and was en- 
nobled by Jehingir, and who, since a.d. 1608, had been in charge of Surat 
or of Cambay, was appointed fourteenth viceroy of Gujarat, with 
Muhammad Safi as his minister. In the following year (a.d. 1617) the 
emperor Jebangir came to Gujarfit to hunt wild elephants in the Dohad 
forests. But owing to the density of the forest only twelve were 
captured. Early in a.d. 1618. he visited Cambay which he notes only 
vessels of small draught could reach and where he ordered a gold and 
silver iankn twenty times heavier than the gold nohar to be minted. 
From Cambay after a stay of ten days he went to Ahmedabad and 
received the Kdja of Idar. As the climate of Ahmedabiid disagreed with 
him Jch.ingir retired to the banks of the Mahi.* Here the Jdm of 
Navanagar came to pay homage, and presented fifty Kachh horses, a 
hundred gold tnohars, and a hundred rupees, and received a dress of 
honour. The emperor now returned to Ahmedabdd, where he was 
vi-ited by Rai Bhdra of Kachh, who presented 100 Kachh horses 100 
di/h’ifjii" and 2000 rupees. The Rai, who was hinety years of age, 
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1 At first JotiAngir, who reached AhmedAb.Ad in the hot weather (March A.D. 1618), 
oiii'.tinted hiiiiself with atiusing its sandy streets, calling the city the ‘abode of dust’ 
'j'lnliihiuL After an attack of fever his dislike grew stronger, and he was .uncertiUD 
"III tlicr the ‘ homo of the fimoom ’ samHWi^rdn, the ‘place of sickness’ limdriatdn, 
till' ‘tliorn hr.ike ’ zakumildr, or ‘hell’ jnltdnnamdhdd, was its most fitting name. 
Pu n tile I.i-t title did not satisfy his dislike. In derision he adds the verse, ‘ Oh essence 
.ot all g.iodncsses by what name shall I call thee.’ Elliot’s History of India, VI. 358; 
JeliAiigi'r’s Memoirs Persian Text, 2.31. Of the old buildings of XhmeilAbAd, the 
i !ii])('ror (Memoirs, Pcrsi.nn Test, 203 -210) speaks of the Kiinkariya tank and its island 
c.irden and of the roy.al palaces in the Kliadar as having nearly gone to ruin within the 
list lifti years. He notes that his Baklislii had repaired the Kinkariya tank and that 
the licerny .Mnk.irnih Kluin had partly restored the Hhadar palaces against his arrival. 
Ihe emperor was dis.ippointcd with the capital. After the accounts he bad heard it 
se, iiied r.itlier poor w itli its narrow streets, its shops with ignoble fronts, and its dust, 
thoiiirh to greet the emperor as he came on elephant-back scattering gold the city and 
F'pnhition had put on their holiday dress. The emperor speaks (Memoirs, 
I’ersian Te.\t jiage 211) of haifing met some of the great men of Gnjariit. Chief among 
tiler was haiail Muhammad HukhAri the representative of h'bAhi Alam and the sons 
of Miah ajih ud-din of Ahmcd.-lbAd. They came as far as Cambay to meet the 
rinprror. After his arrival in the capital Jehangir with great kindness Informally 
si'ited the house and garden of .Sikandar GujarAti the author of the Mir5t-i-Sikandari, 
to pick some of the author’s famous figs off the trees. Jehangir speaks of the 
his.oriau as a man of a refined literary style well versed in all matters of GujanSt history, 
who six or seven years since had entered his (the imperial) service (Memoirs, 207 -21]). 
on the occasion of celebrating ShAh JehAn’s twenty-seventh birthday at AhmedAbAd 
Jeli.mgi'r reeonls having granted the territory from MAndu to Cambay as the estate of his 
n Sluh .leliAii (Prince Khurram). Memoirs, Persian Text, 210 - 211. Before leaving 
‘iij.m.it the emperor ordered the expulsion of the Sevadas or Jain priests, because of a 
pr 'pheoy unfavourable to him made by MAn Sing Sewda (Memoirs, Persian Text, 217). 
i ^ ^ *''? probably the gold asltraji or seraph of w’hich Hawkins (1609 - 1611) says, 
■ ermffins Ekberi, which be ten rupees a-piece.’ Thomas Chron, Pat, Kings of Dehli, 
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had never paid his respects to any emperor. Jehangir, much pleased 
with the greatest of Gujarat Zamindars, who, in spite of his ninety 
years was hale and in full possession of all his senses, gave him his 
own horse, a male and female elephant, a dagger, a sword with 
diamond-mounted hilt, and four rings of different coloured precious 
stones. As he still suffered from the climate, the emperor set out to 
return to A'gra, and just at that time (a.D. 1618-15) he heard of the 
birth of a grandson, afterwards the famous AbiilMuzaffar Muhiyy-ud- 
d'm Muhammad Aurangzib who was born at Dohad in Gujarat.^ In 
honour of this event Shah Jehan held a great festival at Ujjain. 

Before the emperor started for A'gra, he appointed prince Thdh 
Jehan fifteenth viceroy of Gujarat in the place of Mukarrab Khdn 
whose general inefficiency and churlish treatment of the European 
traders he did not approve. Muhammad Safi was continued as 
minister. As Shah JehAn preferred remaining at Ujjain he chose 
Rustam Khan as his deputy ; but the emperor, disapproving of this 
choice, selected Raja Vikramajit in Rustam Khan's stead. Shortly 
after, in a.d. 1622-23, Shdh JehAn rebelled, and in one of the battles 
which took place Raja Vikramajit was killed. Shoh Jehdn, during 
his viceroyalty, built the Shahi Bagh and the royal baths in the 
Bhadar at Ahmedabad. After the death of Vikramajit, his brother 
succeeded as deputy viceroy. While Shdh Jehdn was still in rebel- 
lion, the emperor appointed Sultan Dawar Baksh the son of prioce 
Khusrao, sixteenth viceroy of Gujardt, Muhammad Safi being retained 
in his post of minister, Shah Jehdn, who was then at Mandu in 
Malwa, appointed on his part Abdulldh Khia Bahadur Firuz Jang 
viceroy and a khdjahsara or eunuch of Abdullah Khsin his minister. 
Sultdn Dawar Baksh, the emperor's nominee, was accompanied by Khan- 
i-Azam Mirza Aziz Kokaltash to instruct him in the management of 
affairs. Prince Shah Jehan had directed his minister to • carry away 
all the treasure ; but Muhammad Safi, who appears to have been a man 
of great ability, at once imprisoned the prince's p.Trtisans in Ahmed- 
abdd, and, among others, captured the eunuch of Abdullah Khan. 
When this news reached the prince at Mdndu, he sent Abdullah Khsin 
Bahadur with an army to Gujarfit by way of Baroda. Aluhammad 
Safi Khin met and defeated him, and forced him to flv and rejoin the 
prince at Mandu. For his gallant conduct Aluhammad Safi received 
the title of Saif Khan, with an increase in his monthly pay from £70 
to £300 (Rs. 700 - 3000) and the command of 3000 horse. Meanwhile 
Sultan Dawar Baksh, 'with the Khan-i-Azam, arriv^ed and assumed the 
charge of the government, but the Kh.'ln-i-Azam died soon after in' 
A.D. 1624, and was buried at Sarkhej. Sultan Dawar Baksh was 


1 The peaked masonry tomb over Anrangzib’s after-birth with its mosqne, enclosure, 
and intact endowment is one of the curiosities of Dohad. In a letter to his eldest son 
Muhammad Muazzara then (A.i>. 1,04) viceroy of Gujar.tt the ageil Anrangxih writes: 
My sou of exalted rank, the town of Dohad, one of the dependencies of Gujartt, is the 
hirth-plice of this sinner. Please to consider a regard for the inhabitants of that town 
incumbent on you, and continue in office its decrepid old Fanjdsir. In regard to that 
old man listen not to the whisperings of those suffering from the disease of self- 
interest : Venly they have a sickness in their hearts and Allah addeth to their ailments ” 
(Letters of the Emperor Aurangzib : Persian Text, Cawnpur Edition, Letter 31.) 
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re-called, aud Khan Jeh^n was appointed deputy viceroy with Yusuf 
Khan as his minister. On his arrival at Ahmeddbad, prince Shdh 
Jehan employed Khdn J ehan in his own service, and sent him as his 
ambassador to the emperor. Saif Khan, who acted for him, may be 
called the seventeenth viceroy, as indeed he had been the governing 
spirit for the last eight or ten years. He held the post of viceroy of 
Gujarat untiLthe death of the emperor in a.d. 1627. 

On the death of the emperor Jehdngir, his son Abul Muzaffar 
Shahab-ud-din Shah Jehdn ascended the throne. Remembering Saif 
Khan's hostility he at once caused him to be imprisoned, and appointed 
Slier Khan Tuar eighteenth viceroy with Khwajah Haydt as his 
minister. When the emperor was near Surat, he appointed Mir 
Shamsuddin'to be governor of Surat castle. In a.d. 1627, Shah Jehdn 
on his way to Dehli visited Ahmedabad and encamped outside of the 
city near the Kankariya lake. Sher Khdn was advanced to the command 
of 5000 men, and received an increase of salary and other gifts. At the 
same time Khan Jehdn was appointed his minister, and Mirza Isa Tar- 
khan was made viceroy of Thatta in Sindh. In a.d. 1628 Khwajah 
Abial Hasan was sent to conquer the country of Nasik and Sangamner 
which he ravaged, and returned after taking the fort of Chandod and 
levying tribute from the chief of Haglan. In a.d. 1630, Jamal Kh^tn 
Kardwal came to the Gujardt-Khslndesh frontier and captured 130 
elephants in the Sultunpur forests, seventy of which valued at a lakh 
of rupees were sent to Dehli. In a.d. 1631-32 Gujarat was wasted by 
the famine known as the Satidsio Kdl or 'ST famine. So severe was 
the scarcity that according to the Badshdh N^ma, rank sold for a cake, 
life was offered for a loaf, the flesh of a son was preferred to his love. 
Ihe emperor opened soup kitchens and alms-houses at Surat and 
Ahmedabitd and ordered Rs. 5000 to he distributed.* 

Sher Khan was re-called in a.d. 1632, but died ere he could be 
relieved by Islam Khiin, the nineteenth viceroy of Gujarat, along with 
whom Khw.'ijah Jehan was chosen minister. Islhm Khan’s monthly 
salary was ±4u0 (Rs. 4000), and his command was raised from 5000 
to HOUO. In A.D. 1632, Khwajah Jehan went on pilgrimage to 
Makkah, and was succeeded as minister by A'gha Afzal with the title 
ot Afzal Khan. Afzal Khan was soon appointed commander of 
Baroda, and Riaj’at Khdn succeeded him as minister. The post of 
viceroy of Gujarat appears to have been granted to whichever of 
the nobles of the court was in a position to make the most valuable 
presents to the emperor. Government became lax, the Kolis of the 
Khnkrej committed exces.ses, and the Jdm of Navdnagar withheld his 
tribute. At this time Bhkar Khdn presented the emperor with golden 
and jewelled ornaments to the value of Ks. 2,00,000 and was appointed 
viceroy, Ridyat Khan being continued as minister. In a.d. 1633 
Sipahdar Khan was appointed viceroy, and presented the emperor 
with costly embroidered velvet tents with golden posts worthy to hold 
the famous Takhti-Tdus or Peacock Throne which was just completed 
at a cost of one kror of rupees. Riayat Khdn was continued as minister. 
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In A.D. 1635 Saif Khan was appointed twenty-secon I viceroy, with 
Riayat Khan as minister. During Saif Khan’s tenure of power Mirza 
Isa Tarkhan received a grant ' of the province of Sorath, which had 
fallen waste through the laxity of its governors. Before he had been 
in power for more than a year Saif Khan was recalled. As he was 
prejraring to start, he. died at Adimeddbad and was buried in Shdhi 
Alam’s shrine to which he had added the dome over the. tomb and the 
mosque to the north of the enclosure. 

At the end'of a.d. 163-5 A'zam Khan was appointed twenty-third 
viceroy, with Riayat Khdn in the first instance, and afterwards with 
Mir Muhammad Sabir, as minister. The men who had recently been 
allowed to act as viceroys had shown themselves unfit to keep in order 
the rebellious chiefs and predatory tribes of Gujarat. For this reason 
the emperor’s choice fell upon A'zam Khan, a man of ability, who 
perceived the danger of the existing state of affairs, and saw that 
to restore the province to order, firm, even severe, measures were 
required. When A'zam Khan reached Sidhpur, the merchants com- 
plained bitterly of the outrages of one Kanji, a Chunvalia Koli, who 
had been especially daring in plundeiing merchandise and committing 
highway robberies. A'zam Khan, anxious to start with a show of 
vigour, before proceeding to A'hmeddbad, marched against Kanji, who 
fled to the village of Bhadar in the Kheralu district of Kadi, sixty 
miles north-east of A'hmeddbad. A'zam Khan pursued him so hotly 
that Kdnji surrendered, handed over his plunder, and gave security, 
not only that he would not again commit robberies, but that he would 
pay an annual tribute of £1000 (Rs. 10,0i;0). Azam Khdn then 
built two fortiliel posts in the Koli country, naming one Azamabid 
after himself, and the other Khalildbid after his son. He next marched 
to Kdthidvdda" and subdued the Kathis, who were continually 
ravaging the country near Dbandluika, and to check them erected a 
fortified post called Shahpur, on the opposite side of the river to 
Chuda-Ranpur. Agha Fazil known as Fazil Khan, who had at one time 
held the post of minister, and had, in a.d. 16-36, been appointed governor 
of Baroda, was now selected to command the special -cavalry composing 
the bodyguard of prince Muhammad Aurangzib. At the same time 
Sayad llahdad was appointed governor of Surat fort, Isa Tarkhdn 
remainiug at Jiinagadh. In a.d. 1637, Mir Muliammad Sabir was 
chosen minister in place of Riayat Khau, and in A.D. 1638 Muiz-zul- 
Mulk was re-appointed to the command of Surat fort. Shortly after 
Azam Khan’s daughter was sent to Uehli, and espoused to the 
emperor’s son Muhammad Shujd Bahadur. In a.d. 1639, Azam 
Khan, who for his love of building was known as Udhai or the Whiteant, 
devnted his attention to establishing fortified posts to check rebellion and 
robbery in the country of the Kolis and the Kdthis. So complete were 
his arrangements that people could travel safely all over Jhdldvdda, 


’ The words used in the text is tayul. In meaning it does not differ from jdijir. 

- This is one of the first mentions in history of peninsular Gu.iarAt as KdthidvAda, or 
as anything other th#n i-'orath or faurdshtra. The district referred to was probably 
united to the eastern possessions of the Khdchar Kithis and Panchdl. 
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KdthMvada^ Navanagar, and Kachh. The Jdm, wlio-of late years had 
been accustomed to do much as he pleased, resented these arrangements, 
and in a.d. 1610 withheld his tribute, and set up a mint to coin koris} ■ 
AV hen Azam Khdn heard of this, he marched with an army against 
Navanagar, and, on arriving about three miles from the city, he sent 
the Jam a peremptory order to pay the arrears of tribute and to close 
his mint, ordering him, if any disturbance occurred in that part 
^of the eountr^^, at once to send his son to the viceroy to learn his will. 
He further ordered the Jam to dismiss to their own countries all 
refugees from other parts of Gujardt. The Jdm being unable to cope 
with Azam Khiin, acceded to these terms ; and Azam Khdn, receiving 
the arrears of tribute, returned to Ahmedabad. As Azam Khan^s 
stern and somewhat rough rule made" him unpopular, Sayad Jalal 
Buthari whose estates were being deserted from fear of him brought 
the matter to the emperor^s notice. . ' • 

In consequence in A.d. 1612 the emperor recalled Azam Khan, and 
appointed in his place Mirza Isa Tarkhdn, then governor of Sorath, ■ 
twenty-fourth viceroy of Gujardt. And as it was feared that in anger 
at being rc-ealled Azam Khdn might oppress some of those who had 
complained against him, this order was written by the emperor with 
•his own hand. Thanks to Azam Khan’s firm rule, the new viceroy 
found the province in good order, and was able to devote his attention to 
financial reforms, among them the introduction of the share, Ihdgvatdi, 
system of levying land revenue in kind. AA'hen Mirza .I'sa Tarkhan 
was raised to be v'iceroy of Gujardt, he appointed his son Inayat- 
ulldh to be governor of Junagadh, and Muiz-zul-Mulk to fill the post 
of minister. During the viceroyalty of Mirza Isa Sayad Jalal Bukhdri 
a deseendant of Saint Sh4hi Alam was appointed tt) the high post of 
Sadr-us-Sudiir or chief law’ officer for the whole of India. This was.a 
time of prosperity especially in Surat, whose port dues which were 
settled on the Padshd.h Begam had risen from two and a half to five 
lakhs. Mirza Isa Tarkhdn’s term of power was brief. In A.D. 1644 * 
the emperor appointed prince Muhammad Aurangzib to the charge of 
Gujarat, Muiz-zul-Mulk being ordered by the emperor to continue to 
act as his minister. An event of interest in the next year (a.d. 1645) 

IS the capture of s^venty-tliree elephants in the forests of Dohad and 
Champaiier.- 


The author of the Slirat-i-Almicdi says that in liis time, A.D; 1746 - 3763, these 
.mvaiiagaf Koj-is were current even in .4hmedAb;id, two koris and two-thirds being equal 
to one imperial rupee. They were also called jdmi.i. The Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Persian 
lest, 22.5) calls them mnhiiiihlin. The legend on the reverse was the name of the Gujarit 
>-ultan Jluz.affar and on the obverse in Guiarati the name of the Jdm. Usually two 
mahmuipH and sometimes three went to the imperial rupee. The author says that in 
Ahmed.ibdd up to his day (A.O. 1766) the account for ghi clarified butter was made. 

When the order for melting the mahmiidia was passed a mint was 
established at J undgadh but was afterwards closed to suit the merchants from Din and 
transmitted their specie to AhmeddbaA 

The traveller ilandelslo, who was in Ahmedabad in 1638, says : No prince in Europe 
has so fine a court as the governor of Gujardt. Of none are the public appearances 
magnificent. He never goes out without a great number of gentlemen and guards on 
toot and Imrse. Before him march many elephants with housings of brocade and velvel, 
stMdards, drums, trumpets, and cymbals. In his palace he is served like a king and 
suffers no one.to appear before him unless he has asked an audience. (Travels, Erejich 
B 1746—36 
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Prince Aurangzib’s rule in Gujarat was marked by religious disputes. 
In 16il: a quarrel between Hindus, and Musalmans ended in the prince 
ordering a newly built (1638) temple* of Chintaman near Saraspur^a 
suburb of Ahmedabad, above a mile and a half east of the city, to be 
desecrated by slaughtering a cow in it. He then turned the building 
into a mosque, but the emperor ordered its restoration to the Hindus.' 
In another case both of the contending parties were Musalmdns, the 
orthodox believers, aided, by the military under the prince’s orders, who • 
was enraged at Sayad Kaju one of his followers' joining the heretics, 
attacking and slaughtering the representatives of the Mahdawiyeh sect 
in Ahmedabad. Sayad Rajii’s spirit, under the name of Raju Shahid 
‘ or Rdjii the martyr, is still worshipped as a disease-scaring guardian 
by the Pinjaras'and Mansuris and Dudhwalas of .Ahmedabad.* -In 
oonsequence of the part he had taken in promoting these disturbances, 
prince Aurangzib was relieved and Shaistah Khan appointed twenty- 
sixtlf viceroy of Gujarat. In the following year Muiz-zul-Mulk, who 
had till then acted as minister, was recalled, and his place supplied 
by Hafiz Muhammad Nasir. At the same tim^the governorship of 
Surat and Cambay was given to AU Aklar of Ispahan. This Ali 
Akbar was a Persian horse merchant who brought to Agra .=even horses 
of pure Arabian breed. For six* of these Shah Jehiin pa’d-Rs, i’5,UU0. * 
The -seventh a bay so pleased the emperor that he paid Rs. 1.5,000 
for it, named it the Priceless Ruby, and considered it the gem 
of the imperial stud. In a. d. 1646 All Akbar was assassinated by a 
Hindu and iluiz-zul-Mulk succeeded him as governor of Surat and 
Carpbay. As Shaistah Khan failed to corStrol the Gujarat Koks, in a.d. 
1648 prince Muhammad Dara Shikoh was chosen viceroy, with 
Ghairat Khdn as his deputy and Hafiz iluhammad Nasir as minister, 
while Shaistah Khan was sent to Malwa to relieve Sh.ah Xawaz Kh;in. 
■While Dara Shikoh was viceroy an ambassador landed at Surat from 
. the court of th'e Turkish Sultan MuhammadIV. (a.d. 164, S- 1687).^ In 
A.D. 1651, Mir Yahya was appointed minister in place of Hafiz Muham- 
mad Ndsir, and in a.d. 1652 prince Dara was sent to Kandalnir. On 

Edition, j 61;) (.f£ tlic* general s.xstciii of g(i\aniineiit he s.iys : The vieorov is absolute. 

It is true he sunnnoiis leading lords of the cumitrv to deliherato on judgments .and 
important matters, But tlie.v are called to ascertain their views - not to adopt them. 
On the one haial the king often changes his’ governors that thev mav not grow over- 
powerful. Ou the other hand the governor.s knowing they mav be recalled at Any time 
t ike immense sums from the rich merchants especially from the merchants o?A'hmed- 
.ibdd against whom fal^ charges are brought with the view of forcing them to-pa.v. 
As the governor is both civ il and criminal judge if the merchants did not temper his 
greed they would be ruined beyond remedy. (Ditto, l.iO.) The frequent changes of 
viceroys in Oujar.tt is explained by Terry, 1615-17 (Voyage to East Indies, 364) : To 
prevent tlicm from becoming popular the king usually removes his vicerovs after one 
.year sending them to a new government remote from the old one. Terrv adds a curious 
note ; When the king sends any one to a place of government they never cut their hair 
■ till they return into his presence as if they desired not to appear heautifnl except in the 
king’s sight. As soon as he sees them the'king bids them cut their hair (bitto, 365). 

It does not seem to have^^bei n fheating to keep up fewer horse than the number named, 
Terry (Voyage to East Indies, 391) says : He who hath the pay of five or six thousand 
must always have one thousand or more in readiness acefording to the king’s need of 
them, and so in proportion all the rest. “ 

I*ersian Text, II. 46-47. Pinjdrds are cotton teasers, Mansuris 
aijp Pinjaras.who worship Mansiir a tenth century {3rd century JSijrah) saint. 

“ Mivat-i Ahmedi Persian Text, 237. 
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the transfer of the prince Shaisfah Khan became viceroy for the second 
time, with j\Iir Yahya as minister and Sultan Yar governor of Baroda 
with the title of Dimmat Khlfl. Mirza Isa TarkMn was summoned 
to court from Ids charge of Soratli and his son Muhammad Salih was 
appointed his successor. .In a.-d. 1653 an ill-advised imperial order 
reducing the pay of the troopers, as well as of the better class of 
horsemen who brought with them- a certain number of followers, created 
much discontent. ' During this year several changes of governors were 
made. Muhammad Kasir was sent to Surat, Hinimat Khan to Dholka, 
the governor of Dholka to Baroda, Kutb-ud-Sin to Jiinagadh, Sayad 
Slieikhan son-in-law of Sayad Diler Khan to Tharad under Patau, and 
Jagmal, the holder of Sdnand, to Dholka. In the same year Shaistah, 
Khan made an axpedition against the Chunvdlia Kolis, who, since 
Azam-Khan^s time (a.d. 1642), had been ravaging Viramgdm,-Dholka, 
and Kadi, and raiding even as far as the villages round Ahmedabdd. 

In spite of Shaistah Kbdn’s success in_ restoring order the emperor in 
A.D, 105-1 appointed in his place prince Muhammad' Murad Bakhsh 
twenty-ninth viceroy of Gujardt. Dianat Khan, and impiediately after 
him Rehmat Khan,, was appointed minister in place of Mir Yahyd. 
Mujiihid Khan Jhalori relieved Mir Shams-ud-din as governor of 
Patan and Godhra was entrusted to Sayad Hasan, son of Sayad Diler 
Khiin, and its revenues assigned to him. When prince Murad Bakhsh 
reached Jhabua ‘ on his way to Ahmeddbdd, the chief presented liim 
with £1500 (Rs. 15,000) as tribute ; and when he reached Ahmedabdd, 
Kanji, the notorious leader of the Chunvdlia Kolis, surrendered through - 
Sayad Sbeikhan, and promised to, remain quiet and pay a yearly tribute 
of £1000 (Rs. K),000). Dildost, son of Sarfaraz Khan, was appointed 
to the charge of the post of Bijapur under Patan ; while Sayad 
Sheikhan was made, governor of Sadra and Piplod, and Sayad Ali 
paymaster, with the title of Radawi Khdn. Many other changes were 
made at the same time, the prince receiving- a grant of the district of 
J unagadh. One Pirji, a Bohora, said to have been one of the richest 
merchants’ of Surat, is noted as sending the emperor four Arab horses 
and prince Murdd as presenting the emperor -with eighteen of the famous 
Gujarat bullocks. 4)uring the viceroyalty of Ddra Shikoh sums of, 
Rs. 1,00,000 to Rs. 2,00,000 used to be spent on articles in demand 
in Arabia. The articles were sent under some trustworthy officer and 
the proceeds applied to charitable purposes in the sacred cities. 

At the end of a.d. 1657, on the receipt of news that Shdh Jehan 
Was dangerously ill prince MurddBakhsh proclaimed himself emperor by 
the title of Murawwaj-ud-din and ordered the reading of the Friday 
sermon and the striking of coin in his own' name.* His next step was 
to put to death the minister Ali Naki, and direct his men to seize the 
fort of Surat then held by his sister the Begam S^ibah and to take 
possession of the property of the Begam. He imprisoned Abdul-Latif, 
son of Isldm Khdn, an old servant of the empire, Ddrd Shikoh 
representing Mjirad’% conduct to the emperor obtained an order to 


’ Jhabua,' now under the Bhopdwar Agency, 
’ Mirat-i-A'hmedi Persian Text, 249. 
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transfer him to the governorship of the Berars. Murild Bahhsh borrow- 
ing £55,000 (5i lakhs of rupees) from, the sons of Santidas Jauhari, 
£4*000 (Rs. 40,U00) from Ravidas partner of Santidas, and £8800 
(Rs. 88,000) from Sanmal and others, raised an army and arranged to 
meet his brother prince Aurangzib, and with him march against the 
Maharaja Jasvatsingh of Jotlhpur and Kasam Khan, whom Shhh 
Jehdn had appointed viceroys of Malwa and Gujarat, and had ordered 
to meet at Ujjain and march against the princes. • Murad Bakhsh and 
Aurangzib, uniting their forces early in a.d. 1658, fought an obstinate 
battle with Jasvantsingh, in which they were victorious, and entered 
Ujjain in triumph. From Ujjain prince Murad Bakhsh wrote Muata- 
mid Khdn his eunuch an order allotting to Manikchand £15,0u0 
(Rs. 1,. 50,1)00) from the revenues of Surat, £10,000 (Rs. 1,0;),000) 
from Cambay, £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,00) from Pitlad, £7500 (Rs. To, 000) 
from Dholka, £5000 (Rs. 50,000) from Broach, £4500 (Rs. 45,000} 
from Viramgam, aud £3000 (Rs. 30,<i00) from the salt works, in all 
£55,000 (5^- /«A7<.s of rupees). Further sums of £1000 (Rs. 40,000) 
are mentioned as due to Ravidiis partner of Santidas, and £8800 
(Rs. 88,000) to Sdnmal and others. From Ujjain the princes advanced 
on Agra. At Dholpiir they fought a still more obstinate battle with the 
imperial forces commanded by prince Dara Shiknh and after a long 
and doubtful contest were victorious. Prince Dara Shikoh fled to 
Dehli, and the princes advanced and took possession of Agra. After 
confitiing his father, Aurangzib marched for Alathura, and having no 
further use of Murdd, he there seized and imprisoned him. From 
Mathura, Aurangzib went to Dehli from which Dard Shikoh had 
meanwhile retired to Ldlior. 


In A.D. 16.58, while his father was still alive, Aurangzib assumed 
the imperial titles and ascended the throne. In a.d, 1651) he appointed 
Shah Nawaz Kh in Satavi thirty-first viceroy of Gujarat, with Rahmat 
Khan^ as minister. On this occasion Siintidis received a decree 
directing that the provincial ofiieials should settle his accounts and 
Kutb-ud-din Kheshgi was appointed to ^^orath. bhah Nawaz Khan 
was the father-in-law of both Aurangzib aud Mujiad Bakhsh. Shortly 
after his appointment, while Murad’s wife was paving a visit to 
hei father, jirince D.ira Shikoh leaving Kachh, where he had been 
hospitably received by the Rav, male a sudden descent on Gujarat. 
. ® won over by the entreaties of his daughter who saw 

m the success of Dara a hope of release for her husband, joined the 
prince who entered Ahmedabad. After raising funds from Surat 
and Ahmedabad he collected an army of 22 600 horse and 
appointing Sayad Ahmed deputy viceroy, marched towards Ajmir, once 
more to try his chance of empire: iHe was defeated and fled to 
Ahmedabad, where Sardar Khan, who had confined Sayad Ahmed, 
e ose the gates of the city in his face. Tiie unhappy prince retired to 
Kachh, but finding no support fled to Sindh, where he was treacher- 
ously seized and handed to his brother by 'the chief of Jun. The 
em^ror Aurangzib, forgiving Jasvantsingh his opposition at Ujjain, 
eonterred on him the government of Gujarat, and in the place of 
xtamnat Khdn appointed Makramat Khan to act as minister. Sardar 
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Kladn was thanked for his loyal conduct and made governor of Broach. 
Praise was also given to Sher and Abid of the Babi family. Presents 
were bestowed on K'utb-ud-din, governor of Sorath, and, shortly after, 
for his refusal to help prince Dara, Tamachi chief of Kachh was 
rewarded. These measures removed all signs of disaffection at the 
accession of Aurangzib. A decree was issued directing Rahmat Khan 
the minister to forbid the cultivation of the bhang plant. ' Mohtasihs 
or censors were appointed to prevent the drinking -of wine or the use of 
intoxicating drugs and preparations. On the formal installation of 
Aurangzib in a.d. 1(308-59 the Ahmedabad Kdzi was ordered to read 
the sermon in his name. The Kazi objected that Shah Jehan was alive. 
Sheikh Abdul Wahhab, a Sunni Bohora of Pattan, whom on account of 
his learning and intelligence Aurangzib had made Kazi of his camp, 
contended that the weakness and age of Shah Jehan made a successor 
necessary. The Bohora prevailed and the sermon was read in Aurang- 
zib’s name. 

In A.D. 1602 Jasvantsingh received orders to march to the Dakhan 
and join prince Muazzam ag:rinst Shiviiji the Maratha leader; and 
Kutb-ud-din, governor of Sorath, was directed to act for him in his 
absence. In this year Mahdbat Khan was appointed thirty-third 
viceroy of Gujarat, and Sarddr Khan, the governor of Broach, was 
sent to Idar to suppress disturbances. About a.d. 1664 Banmalji or 
Satarsala Jiiin of Naviinagar died, 'caving by a Rahthod mother a child 
named Liikha whom the late chiePs brother I^isinghji with the aid 
of the Rav of Kaclih and other J.idejas, set aside and himself mounted 
the throne, ilafik Isa. a servant of thefamily, took Lakha to Ahmedabad 
and invoked the aid of the viceroy. Kutb-ub-din marching on Nava- 
nagar, defeated and slew Raisingh, took possession of Navanagar, and 
annexed the territory, changing the name of the city into Islamnagar. 
RaisinglPs son, Tamhcdii, then an infant, escaped and was sheltered in 
Kachh. In the same year (a.d. 1661) a Baluch personating Dara 
Shikoh, was joined by many Kolis, and distu;^ed the peace of the 
Chiinval, now a portion of the Ahmeddbad collectorate north of 
Viramg.im, lYith the aid of Sherkhan Babi, iJahabat Khan quelled 
thus ! disturbances, and established tw'o now military posts, one at 
Gajna under Cambay and one at Be’.p.u- under Petlad. 

In this year an imperial decree w'as received requiring the dis- 
continuafice of the following abuses ; The charging of blackmail by 
executive suboi clinates ; A tax on private individuals on their cutting 
their own trees ; Forced jmrchases by state servants ; The levy by local 
oflicers of a tax on persons starting certain ciafts ; The levy of a tax on 
laden carts and pn cattle for sale ; The closing of Hindu shops cn the 
Jain FucJniHiti and at the monthly elevenths or Ekudnsi- Forced 
labour ; The exclusive purchase of new grain by. revenue officers ; The 
exclusive sale by officers of the vegetables and other produce of their 
gardens ; A tax on the slaughtering of cattle in addition to that on 
their sale; Payments to the Ahmednagar Kolis to prevent Musalmans 
praying in the Ahmednagar mosque ; The re-opening of certain Hindu 
temples ; The aggressive conduct and obscenity' practised during the 
Holi and Divdli holid&ys ; The sale by Hindus of toy Korses and elephants 
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duriDg Musalman holidays ; The ' exclusive • sale of rice by certain 
rich- Banias; The exclusive purchase by Imperial officers- of roses for 
the manufacture of rosewater ; The mixed gatherings of men and 
women at Musalman shrines ; The setting U2i of nezas or holy hands 
and the sitting of harlots on roadsides or in markets ; The charging by 
revenue officers of scarcity rates ; The special tax in Parantij, Mcdasa, 
VadnagaTj Bisnapur, and Harsol on Musalman owners of mango 
trees ; The levy of duty both at Surat and Ahmedabad from English 
and Dutch merchants.^ • 

In the same year (a.d. 1661) Shivaji made a rapid descent on Sm-aU 
then undefended by walls, and, by ji. undering the city, created great 
alarm over the whole province. The viceroy. Mali ibat Khan marched 
to Surat with the following chiefs and officers ; Jagmal, proprietor 
of Sanand ; the governor of Dholka ; Shadimal, chief of Idar ; Sayad 
Hasan Khan, governor of Idar ; Muhammad Abid with L’OO superior 
landholders of the district of Kadi ; the Raja of Diingarpur ; 
Sabalsingh Raja of Wadhwan and other chiefs of Jhalavhclh ; Lai 
Kalian chief of Mandva in the Gaikwaris dominions near Atarsumba ; 
the clnef of Elol under Ahmednagar in the Main Krintha Agency ; 
Rrathirhj of Haldarvas; and the chief of Belpar. Before the 
viceroy^s army arrived at Surat Shivriji had carried oil his plunder 
to his head-quarters at R-dygad." After remaining three months at 
Surat levying tribute from the superior landholders, the viceroy 
returned to Ahmedabad, and Indyat Kh-in, the revenue collector 
of Surat, built a wJll round the town for its protection. About 
this time Kutb-ud-djn Khan, governor of Sorath, wSs sent with an 
army to aid the Mabdraja Jasvantsingh in the Dakhan and Sardar 
Khan was appointed in his place. In a.d. 16G6 the Marathas again 
attacked and plundered Siirat, and in the same year the deposed 
emperor Shah Jehdn died. Aurangzib attempted to induce the English 
to supply him with European artillerymen and engineers. The request 
was evaded. In this year the viceroy, iJahabat Khan, in" jrlace of the 
old iron coins, introduced a copper coinage into Gujarat. Sardar 
K^n, the governor of Junagadh, was jiut in charge of Islamnagar 
(A avanagai) and 500 additional horsemen were jilaced under him. 
Special checks by branding and insjiection were introduced to jirevent 
nobles and others keeping less than their proper contingent of horse. 
In the same year the cultivator who j'aid the rent was acknowledged 
to be the owner of the land and a system of strengtheners _ or 
takdwi after due securitv' was introduced. 

In A.D. 1608, Bahhdur Khan Khan Jehdn, who had formerly been 
viceroy of Allahabad, was appointed viceroy of Gujarat, with Haji 
Soafi Khan, and aTterwards Khwajah Muhammad Hashim, as his 
ministers. Khan Jehdn joined' his government in a.d. 1609, and in 
A.D. 167# Shivaji again plundered Surat. In a.d. 1670 Shivdji made 


' Mirit-i-A'hmedi, Persian Text. 274, 270. 

, (nortli latitude 18’ 14'.; cast longitude 73° 30'), the name given in a.d.1662 

, fortress in the Mahid sub-divisioij of the Kolaba collectorate. Shi'vaji 

tcoK the place and made it his capital in a.d. 1662, 
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an attempt on Janjira/ the residence and stronghold of the Sidi or 
Abyssinian admirals of Bijapur. Sidi Yakut the . commander of 
Janjira applied for aid to the governor of Surat. On his offering toi 
become a" vassal of the emperor and place his. fleet at the emperor’s 
disposal, Sidi Yakut received the title of. Yakut Khan, and a yearly 
subsidy of £1-5,000 (Rs. l,.50,00t)) payable from the port of Surat. 
About the same time Sayad Diler Khan, who had. accompanied 
Maharaja Jasvantsingh to the Dakhan, was recalled by the viceroy 
Khan Jehau and appointed governor of Sorath in place of Sardar 
Khan, who was sent to Idar'. Sayad Haidar, in charge cf the military 
post ot Haidarabad, about twenty-four miles south of • Ahmedabad, 
reported that he had put down the Tebellion but recommended that a 
small fort should be built. In a.d. 1670 the emperor summoned Diler 
Kluiu to discuss Dakhan affairs, and sent him to the seat of var, 
replacing him in the governinent of Sorath by Sarddr Khan. 

In A'.D. 1671, Bahddur Khhn Khan Jehan was sent as viceroy to 
the Dakhan. lie was relieved by the Maharaja Jasvantsingh, who, as 
viceroy, received an assignment of the districts of Dhandhuka and 
Pltlad. In A.D. 1673 through the intercession- of the viceroy, Jdm 
Tamnehi, the son of Rdisingh, on condition of serving the viceroy and 
of keeping order was restored to Navdnagar, and twenty-five .villages 
were granted to certain- dependent JfSdeja Rajputs. .So long as the 
emperor Aurangzib lived the city of Navanagar (Isldmhagar) remained 
ill the hands of a Musalman noble, the Jam residing at Khambhalia, a 
town about thirty miles south-west of the head-quarters of the state. 
In A.D. 1707, on Aurang-zib’s. death, the Jdm was allowed to return to 
Navanagar where ho built a strong fort. Similarly so long as Aurangzib 
lived, the Jam forbore to work the pearl fisheries in the Gulf of 
Kachli, but afterwards again made use of this source of revenue. Early 
ill. 1674 an order issued forbidding the levy from Musalmans of 
rahddiiri or trassit dues’, of taxes on fish vegetables giass firewood and 
other forest produce, on Muhammadan artisans, arid many other miscel- 
laneous dues. The oflicer in charge of Morvi, which was then an 
imperial district, was ordered to strive to increase its population and 
revenue, and the chief of Porbandar, also an imperial district, on 
condition of service and of protecting the port was allowed a fourth 
share of its revenue. Much discontent was caused by enforcing ah 
impeihil order confiscating all icazifah land, that is all land held on 
relio ;i6us tenure by Hiudus. 

About the close of the year a.d. 1674, Maharaja Jasvantsinghji was ' 
relieved and sent to Kabul, and Muhammad Amin Khan Umdat-ul- 
Mulk, who had just been defeated at Kabul, was appointed thirty-sixth 
viceroy of Gujarat, receiving an assignment of the districts of Patau 
and Viranigam. Among the military posts mentioned in the MirSt-i- 
Ahmedi is that of Sadra or Shahdarah the present head-quartCrs of the 
Mahi Kantha Agency, also called .Islamabad,^ which was under the 


' Jaiijira {north latitude 17’ 69' to 1S° 32') that la Jazirah the Island, on the western 
coast, about forty-four miles south of Bombay. t n tc 

^ Another post of IslamAbafd was at Punadra in the 'pwfQtxuo.h of Azamhbid ot 
the IVatrak about twenty-one miles east-south-east of AhanedibSd. Azam^bkd was built 
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commatid of Sayad Eamal, son of Sayad Kamil. The Babi family 
were now rising into importance. Muhammad Muzaffar^ son of Sher 
Khan Babi, was governor of Kadi, and Muhammad Mubariz, another 
son of Sher Babi, was’ in charge of one of the posts under Kadi. 
Kamal Khan Jhalori, who had been removed from the government of 
Palanpur and replaced by Muhammad Fateh, was now restored to his 
former post. About the same time, at the yepresentaticjn of Mulla 
Hasan Gujarati,- twenty-one villages were taken from Bijapur and 
Kadi and Patan and formed into the separate ditision of Yisalnagar; 
In A.D. 1676, the fort of Junagadh was put into repair, and Sheikh 
Kizam-ud-dm Ahmed, minister ( f Gujarat, was sent to Malwa, and 
was succeeded by nluhammad Sharif. The Kankrej Kcflis were again 
rebellious, and Muhammad Amin Khan Umdat-ul-Mulk went against 
them and remained four months in their country, subduing ’them and 
enforcing tribute. In the end of .v.n. 1678, the viceroy paid his respects 
to the emperor at Ajmir. The Emperor fotbade the fining of ilusahnan 
officials as contrary to the IMuhammadan law and directed that if guilty 
of any fault they should be imprisoned or degraded from office, but 
not fined. An order was also given to change thS name*of the new 
Visalnagar district -to Rasulnagar. 

At this time (a.d, 1679) the emperor was doing his utmost to crush 
both the Rana of Udepur and the Rathocls of Marwiir. "While the 
emperor was at Chitor, Blnmsing the Rima^s youngest son raided 
into Gujarht plundering "V’adnagar Visalnagar and dtlier towns and 
villages. The chief of Idar, tliinking the 023portunity I'avourable for 
regaining his independence, expelled the Muhammadan garrison from 
Idar and established himself in his capital. Muhammad Amiii Khan 
sent Muhammad Bahlol Khan Shirwdni who with the help of the 
Kasbatis of Parhntij le-took Idar, and the chief pursued by Bahlol 
Khan fled to the hills, where he died in a cave from want of his usual 
dose of opium to which he was much addicted. His body was found 
by a woodcutter who brought the head to Bahlol Khdn. The head was 
recognized by the chieFs widow, who from that day put on mourning. 
Muhammad Bahlol Khan was much jiraised, and was appointed to the 
charge of Idar, and at the same time the minister Muhanimad Sharif 
was succeeded by Abdul Latif.^ 

To this time -belongs an imperial decree imjiosing the jazyah' or 
head tax on all subjects not professing the Muhammadan faith, 
and another regulating the levy from Musalmans of the zakdt or poor 
rate.2 In 1681 a severe famine led to riots in Ahmedabad. As the 


by Azam KliAn during his viceroyalty (a.d. 1635 - 1642) and at bis request by permission 
of the emperor Sh4h Jehan was erected into a pdrgajicth. For the pay of the garrison 
twelve villages were attached from the neighbouring parijanahs of Bahyal and Kapad- 
Tanj. *' 

* The Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Persian Text, 3-11) adds that Bahlol's following oi KaMtis 
was so poorly equipped that he had to mount many of them, for whom he could not find 
horses, on bullocks. The sense of security in the'iniud of the fdar chief bred by con- 
of this motley crowd was the chief cause of Bahlol’s success. 

Ihe za/.-d< or purification is the tax required by law to be- given annually to the 
levied on camels, oxen, buffaloes, sheep, goats, horses, asses, mules, and 
goiu or silver whether in money or ornaments or vessels. The tax is not levied on any 
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viceroy Muhammad Amin was returning in state from the Id prayers 
Abu Bakr an Ahmedabad Sheikh instigated the people to throw stones 
and dust. The viceroy’s bodyguard attacked the mob,- but owing to 
the viceroy’s forbearance no serious results followed. On hearing of the 
riot the emperor ordered the city to be put under, martial law. The 
more politic viceroy contented himself by inviting Sheikh Abu Bakr 
and others to a banquet. After dinner he gave a piece of a poisoned 
watermelon to Abu Bakr, who died and the riot with him. In a.d. 
1683 Muhammad Amin the viceroy died. According to the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi, Muhammad Amin was one of .the best of Gujarat governors. 
The emperor Aurangzib used to say No viceroy of mine keeps order 
like Amin Khan.’ 

Amin Khan was succeeded by Mukhtar Kh^n as thirty-seventh 
viceroy, Abdul Latif continuing to hold the olBce of minister. Fresh 
orders were passed forbidding import dues on merchandise, fruit, grass, 
firewood, and similar produce entei'ing ATimedfibad. In 1682 a decree 
was received ordering pauper prisoners to be provided with rations 
and dress at the cost of the state. In 16S3 the Sabarmfiti rose so 
high that the water reached as far as the Tin Bamdzah or Triple 
Gateway in the west of A'hmedabad city. In consequence of 
disturbances in Sorath the viceroy called on the minister to advance 
, funds for an expedition. The minister refused to make advances 
without special orders from the emperor. On a reference to court the 
minister was directed to make advances in emergent cases. In a.d. 
1684, at the request of- the inhabitants of that city Ahdur Rahmdn 
Krori, the governor of Deva Pa tan, was reinoved and in his place 
Muhammad Sayad chose Sardar Khfin as governor of Sorath. In the 
following year on the death of Sardfir Khfin at Thatha in Sindh, where 
he had gone as viceroy, he was, in the first instance, succeeded in the 
government of Sorath by Sayad Muhammad Khan. Not long after 
Sorath was assigned as a personal estate to.the emperor’s second son 
prince Muhammad Azam Shah Bahadur and during the prince’s 
absence Shdhwardi Khan was sent to manage its affairs. In a.d. 1684 
a famine in Gujarat raised the. price of grain in Ahmedfibad to such 
a degree that Sheikh Muhy-ud-dm, the son of the Kfizi and regulator 
of prices, was mobbed. 

On the death of the viceroy in 1684 prince Muhammad Azam 
Shdh was nominated to succeed hun with Kartalab Khan, governor of 
Sorath, as his deputy. Before the prince took charge Kartalab Khan 
was raised to the post of viceroy, and Muhammad Tfihir appointed 
minister. In addition to his command as viceroy of Gujarat, Kfirtalah 
Khan was afterwards placed in charge of J odhpur. In this rearrange- 
ment besides his previous personal estate, the district of Petldd was 
assigned to prince Muhammad Azam Shah, and Sher Afghan Khfin, 
son of Shahwardi Khan, was appointed governor of Sorath. In a.d. 
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one who owns less than a minimum of five camels, thirty oxen, forty-five sheep, five 
horses, two hundred dirhems or twenty dinars. The proportion to income is generally 
one-fortieth ; the amount ma\ be paid either in kind or in money. Compare Stanley 
Cane Poole’s Arabian Society in the Middle Ages, 14. 

B 1746—37 
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1687, Sher Afghan Kh^n tvas relieved by Bahlol Shirwani, but in 
the following j’ear was restoi'ed to his command. In a.d. 1689, 
on the news of the death of its governor Inayat Khan, Kdrtalab 
Khan started to settle the affairs of Jodhpur. As soon as he left 
Ahmedabad, a rumcur spread that a new viceroy was coming, and 
the troops, with whom as well as with the people of Gujarat Kartalab 
was. most popular, grew mutinous. On hearing of this disturbance 
Kdrtalab Khan at oflee returned to Ahmedabad and quelled the 
mutiny. His firmness so pleased the emperor that -he gave him the 
title of Shujaat Khan, and placed the governor of Jodhpur under bis 
orders. Shujaat Khrfn now proceeded to Jodhpur, where Durgadas 
Rathod, who had incited prince Abkar to rebellion, and Ajitsingb, 
the son of M aharaja Jasvantsingh, were causing disturbance. Finding 
that a strong resident governor was required to keep the insurgents ' 
in check, Shujaat Khan appointed Kazim Beg Muhammad Amin, 
a brave and resolute soldier, to be his deputy and returned to 
Ahmedabad. During this vieeroyalty the pay of the- leader or 
jamnddr of a troop of fifty horse was fixed at £10 (Rs. 100); of 
a do-aspah or two-horse trooper at £6 (Rs. 60) ■ and of an ek-aspah or 
one-horse trooper at £3 (Rs. tiO) a month. An impeiial order was 
also issued directing the levy oh merchandise to be taken at the place 
and time of sale instead of the time and place of purchase. As this ^ 
chnnge caused loss to the revenue the old system was again adopted. 
In A.D. 1090 the minister Amdnat Khan, with the title of Itim^d 
Khdn, was made military govenior of Surat,. and 'Sayad ]\Juhsm was 
chosen minister in hts place. To prevent the peons of great- officials 
extorting fees and dues officials were forbidden to entertain peons 
without payment. 

In the following year (a.d. 16D1) an attempt on the pai-t of the 
emperor to suppress a body of Musalm vn sectarians led to a somewhat 
serious insurrection. Sayad Shahji was the religious preceptor of the 
Matidsof Khandesh and the Momnas cf Gujarat, two classes of convert- 
ed Hindus closely allied to the. Khojas of Kathiavada, all of them being 
followers of Sayad Imdm-ud-dm an Ismailiah missionary wbo came to 
Gujarat during the reign of Mahmud Begada (a.d. 1-159-1513). Hear- 
ing that his followers paid obeisance to their veiled spiritual guide by 
kissing his toe, the emperor ordered the guide to be sent to court to bo 
examined before the religious doctors. Afraid of the result of this 
examination, the Sayad committed suicide and w*as buried at Karamtah 
nine miles south of Ahmedabad. The loss of thdr leader so enraged 
his followers that, collecting from all sides, they marched against 
Broach, seized the fort, and slew the governor. The insurgents held 
the fort of Broach against the governor of Baroda who was sent to 
punish them, and for a time successfully resisted the efforts of his suc- 
cessor Nazar Ali Khdn. At last, at an unguarded spot, some of the 
besiegers stole over the city w'all and opening the gates admitted' their 
companions. The Momnas were defeated and almost all slain as they 
sought death either by the sword or by drowning to merit their saint s 
favour in the next world. 

In A.D.- 1692 Shujdat Khdn, during his tribute-gathering campaigu 
in Jhdldvdda and Sorath, stormed the fort of Than, the head-quarters 
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of the plundering Kathis and after destrayin^ the fort returned, to 
A'hmedabad. Shujaat Khan was one of the ablest of Gujarat 
viceroys. He gave so much of his attentioft to the management of 
Jodhpur, that he used to spend about six months of every year in 
Marvvdr. He beautified Afiimedabad by building the college and 
mosque still known by his name near theLfil Gate. In a.d. 1612 two 
hundred cart-loads of marble were received from the ancient buildings 
at Patan and the deputy governor Safdar Khan Babi wrote that if a 
thousand eart-loads more were required they could be supplied from 
the same source. At this time the emperor ordered that Sheikh Akram- 
ud-din, the local tax-collector, should levy the head tax from the 
Hindus of Palanpur and Jhalor. The viceroy deputed Muhammad 
Mujahid, son of Kamal Khan Jhdlori, goveundr of Palanpur to help 
in collecting. As Durgadas Rathod was again stirring tumults and 
sedition in Marwar, the viceroy went to Jodhpur, and by confirming 
their estates to the chief vassals and landholders and guaranteeing 
other .public measures on condition of service, persuaded them to aban- 
don their alliance with Durgadas against whom he sent his deputy 
Kazim Beg, who expelled him from Marwar. After appointing 
•Kunvar M iihkamsingh, governor of Mertha in Mfirwfir, Shujd^t Khfin 
returned to A'hmedabad. In a.d. 1693, at the request of Sher Afghan 
Khdn, governor of Sorath, the walls of the fort of Jagat were restored. 
In this year the viceroy went to Jhfildvfida to exact tribute. On 
his return to A'hmedabad Safdar Khan Babi, governor of Pdtan, wrote 
to the viceroy, and at his request the forts of Kambhoi and Sampirah 
were repaired. The viceroy now went to Jodhpur and from that 
returned to •A'hmedabdd. A cix'cumstance in connection with a sum of 
Es. 7p00*spent on the repairs of forts illustrates the close imperial 
supervision of provincial accounts. The item having come to imperial 
notice from the provincial disbursement sheets was disallowed as unfair 
and ordered to be refunded under the rule that such charges w'ere to be 
met out of.their incomes by the local governors and military deputy 
governors. Imperial officers were also from time to time deputed to 
collect from the books of the desdi’s statements of provincial disburse- 
ments and receipts for periods of ten years that they might render an 
independent check. In this year the emperor hearing that Ajitsingh 
and Durgadas were again contemplating rebellion ordered the viceroy 
to Jodhpur. Muhammad !Mubdriz Babi was at the same time appoint- 
ed deputy governor of Yadnagar, and an order was issued that the 
rev^enue of Ffitan should be paid to ShTijaat Khdn instead of as formerly 
into the imperial treasury. In this year also Safdar Khan Bdbi, 
governor of Patan, was succeeded by Mubariz Khin Babi. Not long 
afterwards under imperial orders the viceroy directed Muhanufiad 
Mubariz Babi to destroy the Yadnagar temple of Hateshwar-ilahadev 
the Nagar Brfihmans’ special guardian. 

In A.D. 1696, Muhammad Bahlol Shirwani, governor of Baroda, died, 
and his place was supplied by Muhammad Beg Khan. During this 
year the viceroy again went to Jodhpur and remained there for some 
months. In a.d. 1697 Bulaki Beg the maee-bearer arrived from the 
imperial court to* settle disputes connected with the Navfinagar sucees- 
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sion, and to inquire into complaints made by the inhabitants of Sorath. 
In 1696 an imperial circular was addressed to all officers in charge of 
districts ordering them to show no respect or consideration for royalty 
in their efforts to capture or kill the rebel prince Akbar. About the 
same time Durgadas Rathod, in whose charge were the son and 
daughter of prince Akbar, made an application to Shujaat Khdn, pro- 
• posing a truce, and saying that he wished personally to hand the 
children to their grandfather. Shujaat Khan agreed and Durgddds re- 
stored Akbarr’s children to the emperor. Aurangzib finding the children 
able to repeat the whole Kuradn was much pleased with Durgddas, and 
made peace with him, assigning him as a personal estate the lands of 
Mertha in Jodhpur, and afterwards adding to this the grant of Dhan- 
dhuka and other districts- of Gujarat. In consequence of a failure of 
crops the price of grain rose so high that the government share of the 
produce was brought to A'hmedabad and sold in public to the poor 
and needy. About this time Muhammad Mubdriz Babi was killed by 
a Koli who shot him with an arrow while he was sacking the village 
of SamprahJ Safdar Khdn Bdbi was appointed deputy governor of 
Patan in his stead. 

In the same year it was reported to the emperor that the money- 
changers and capitalists of ATimedabcld in making payments passed 
money short of weight to poor men and in receiving charged an 
exchange of two to three tankas the rupee. The Siibah and minister 
were ordered to stop the currency of rupees more than two surkhs 
short.^ 

In A.D. 1698, on the death of Itimdd Khdn, his son .Muhammad 
Muhsin was made minister, and he was ordered to hand the district 
of Mertha to Durgadas Rathod. Among other changes Muhammad 
Munim was raised to the command of the fort of Jodhpur and Khw^j^h 
Abdul Hamid was appointed minister. Owing to a second failure of 
rain 1698 was a year of much scarcity in Marwar and north Gujarat. 
The accounts of this year notice a petition addressed to the viceroy 
by a Sinor Brahman, praying that he might not be seized as a carrier 
or labourer.® In connection with some revenue and civil affairs, 
a difference of opinion arose between Shujaat Khan and Safdar Khan 
Babi, deputy governor of Patau. Safdar Khan resigned, and, until a 
successor was appointed, IVIuhammad Bahlol Shirwani was directed to 
administer the Patan district. In the same year the Ctoperor bestowed 
the government of Sorath on Muhammad Beg Khan. In a.d. 1699 
Durgadas Bathod obtained from the emperor not only a pardon for 
Ajitsingh, son of the late Maharaja Jasvantsingh, but procured him 


'■ This Sdinprah according to the Mirat i Ahmedi, Persian Text, II. 127, was a small 
police post or thdna in Parpuah Bahyal twenty miles north-east of AhmedAbAd. It is 
now in the GaekwSr’s territory. Bahyal was under PAtain so in the text the place is 
described as under Pdtan. • 

. yol'/i or litUe black-dotted red seed of the Abrus precatorius is called 

in Hindi and coek’s-eye, chadhmi i-khuru.% in Persian. As a weight the seed is known 
as a raa 96 going to thetofa. It is used in weighing precious stones. Blochmann’s 
Ai|i-i-Akban I. 16 note 1 and Mirat-i-Ahmedi Persian Text, 366. 

Bontb territory on the right bank of the. Narbada about thirty miles 
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an assignment of lands in, as well as the official charge of, the districts of 
Jhalor and 8dchor in Marvvar. Alujahid Khan Jhalori, who as represent- 
ii\g a family of landholders dating as far back as the Gujardt iSultdns, 
had held Jlmlor and Sachor, now received in their stead the lands in 
Palanpiir and Disa which his descendants still hold. In this year also 
(■A.D. lt)99) Amanat Khan, governor of Surat, died, and the Marathda 
making a raid into the province, Shujaat Khan sent Nazar Ali Khan to 
drive them out. About this time an imperial order arrived, addressed 
to the provincial fliwdn directing him to purchase 1000 horses for the 
government at the average rate of £20 (Ks. 200). 

In A.D. 1700 on the deafh of Fi'ruz Khan Mewati, deputy governor 
of Jodhpur, the viceroy appointed in his place Muhammad Zahid from 
Viramgam. Rdja Ajitsingh of Marwar was now ordered to repair to 
court, and as he delayed, a mohsal or speed fine was imposed upon him 
in agreement with Shujaat Kh a n^s directions. About this time an order 
came to Kamal Kh^n Jhalori for the despatch to the emperor of some 
of the Pala.npur childhs or hunting leopards which are still in demand 
in other parts of India. In the same j’ear the manager of Dhandhuka 
on behalf of Durgddas Rathod, asked the vicerpy for aid against the 
Kathis, who were plundering that district. The viceroy ordered 
Muhammad Beg, governor of Sorath, to march against them. At this 
time Shujdht Khdn despatched Nazar A'li Khdn with a large force to 
join the imperial camp which was then at Panhala in Kolhapur. 
Shujdat Khdn, who had so long and ably filled the office of viceroy in 
a most critical time, died in a.d. 1703.- In his place prince Aluhammad 
Aazam Shah, who was then at Dhar in Mdlwa, was appointed thirty- 
ninth viceroy of Gujardt, as well as governor of Ajmir and Jodhpur ; 
and until his arrival the minister Khwajdh Abdul Hamid Khan was 
ordered to administer the province. Owing to the recall of the late 
governor’s troops from many of the posts disorders broke out in the 
Patan districts and the Kolis plundered the country and made the 
roads impassable. 

On his way from the Dakhan to ATimeddbdd, the chief of Jhabua, 
a state now under the Bhopdwar Agency, paid his respects to the new 
viceroy and presented him with a tribute of £160U (Rs. 16,000). 
Among other arrangements the prince sent to Jodhpur Jdfar Kuli, son 
of Kiizim Beg, as deputy governor, and appointed Durg^dds Rdthod 
governor of Patan. Shortly after, on suspicion of his tampering with 
the Rdthod Rajputs, an order came from the emperor to summon 
Durgddds to the prince’s court at -Ahmeddbdd, and there confine him 
or slay him.^ Safdar Khan Babi, who, in displeasure with Shujaat 
Khdn had retired to Aldlwa, returned and offered to slay or capture 
Durgddds, who was accordingly invited -to the prince’s court at 
Ahmedabad. Durgddds came and pitched his camp at the village 
of Bareja on the Sdbarmati near Ahmeddbdd. On the day 
Durgadas was to present himself, the prince, on pretence of a hunt, 
had ordered the attendance of a strong detachmenk of the army. 


^ Mirat-l*£buiedi, Persian Text, 372. 
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When all was ready and Safdar Khan Babi and his sons appeared 
mailed and gauntleted the prince sent for Durgadas. As this day 
was an eleventh or agidras Durgadas had put off waiting on tl^e 
prince until the fast was over. Growing suspicious of the number ' of 
messengers from the prince, he burned his tents and fled. Safdar 
Khan Babi was sent in pursuit. He was overtaking Durgadas when 
Durgadfts’ grandson prapng his grandfather to make good his escape, 
stayed behind with a band of followers, charged the pursuers, and after 
a gallant combat, he and his Rajputs were slain. The grandson of 
Durgadas was killed in .a hand-to-hand fight with Salabat Khan, the 
son of Safdar Khan Babi. Emerald rings are to this day worn 
by youths of the B.ibi families of North Gujarat in memory of 
the emerald earrings which adorned the young Rajput and were 
afterwards worn by Salabat as trophies of this fight. Meanwhile 
Durgadas had reached Unjah-Unawa, forty miles east of Patan, and 
from Unjah made his way to Patan. From Patan, taking his family 
with him, he retired to Tharad, and from that to Mdrwdr, where 
he was afterwards joined by Ajitsingh of Marwar, whom the emperor 
opposed on the ground of illegitimacy. The imperial troops followed 
and took possession of Patan, putting to death the head of the city 
police. 

In his old age the emperor Aurangzib became more and more strict in 
religious matters. In 1702 an imperial order forbad the making of 
almanacs as contrary to the Muhammadan law. Hindus were also 
•forbidden .to keep Muhammadan servants. 

About this time (a.d. 1 700) news arrived that the Mardth^s with a 
force of 10,0o0 horse were threatening Surat from the foot of the Kdsitra 
pass and the confines of Sultanpur and Nandurbdr. The viceroy 
despatched a body of troops to guard Surat against their incursions. 
Disputes between the government and the Portuguese were also injuring 
the trade of the province. In a.d, 1701 the viceroy received an order 
from Court directing him to destroy the temple of Somndth beyond 
possibility of repair. The despatch adds that a similar order had been 
issued at the beginning of Aurangzib's reign. In a.d. 1703, at the 
request of the merchants of Gujarat, with the view of inducing the 
Portuguese to let ships from Surat pass unmolested and release some 
Musalmans who had been imprisoned on their way back from Makkah, 
orders were issued that certain confiscated Portuguese merchandise 
should be restored to its owners. An imperial order was also received 
to encourage the art of brocade weaving in Ahmedabdd. In a.d. ITOI, 
Safdar Khan Babi was raised to be governor of Bijdpur, about fifty 
miles north-east of ATimedabad. Sarandaz Khan was at the same time 
appointed to Sorath instead of Muhammad Beg Kh^n, who was placed 
in charge of the lands round A'hmedabad. As the Mardthas once 
more threatened Surat, Mustafa Kuli, governor of Broach, was sent 
with 1000 horse to defend the city. 

Certain passages in Aurangzib’s letters to prince Aazam when (a.d. 

1 703-1705) viceroy of GujarAt, show how keen and shrewd an interest 
the aged emperor maintained in the government of his viceroys. In 
Letter 19 he writes to prince Aazam : To take the government of Sorath 
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from Fateh Jang Khan B^bi and give it to your chamberlain's brother 
is to break a sound glass vessel with your own hands. These 
Babis have been time out of mind a respected race in Gujarat 
and are well versed in the arts of war. There is no sense in 
giving the management of Sorath to anyone but to a Babi. • Sorath 
is a place which commanders of five thousand like Hasan Alikhdn 
and Safshikan Khan have with difiieulty administered. If your 
officers follow the principles laid down by the late Shujaat , Khdn, 
it will be well. If they do not, the province of Gnjardt is such that if 
order is broken in one or two places, it will not soon be restored. For 
the rest you are your own master. I say not, do this or do that ; 
look that the end is good, • and do that which is easiest. In 
another passage (Letter 37 to the same prince ilazam) Aurangzib 
writes : You who are a well intentioned man, why do you not retaliate 
on oppressors? Over Hajipur Aminpur and other posts, where 
atrocities occur every day, and at Kapadvanj where the Kolis rob 
the highways up to the posts, you have made your chamberlain and 
artillery superintendent your commandant. He entrusted his powers 
to his carrion-eating and fraudulent relatives. Owing to his influence 
•the oppressed cannot come to you . • . You ought to give the 

command to one of the Gujardtis like Safdar Khan Babi or one of the 
sons of Bahliil Shirwdni who have earned reputations during the 
administration of the late Shujdat Khan and who are popular with 
the people. Else I tell you plainly that on the Day of Justice, 
we shall be caught for neglecting to punish the oppressions of our 
servants. 

In A.D. 1705, as the climate of Gujarat did not agree with prince 
Aazam, Ibrahim Khan, viceroy of Kashmir, was appointed fortieth 
viceroy of Gujardt, and his son Zabardast Khan, viceroy of 
Labor, was appointed to the government of Ajmir and Jodhpur. 
Prince Aazam at once went to Burhdnpur in Khdndesh, handing 
charge of Gujardt to the minister Abdul Hamid Khan until the new 
viceroy should arrive. Durgddds Rdthod now asked for and received 
pardon. Abdiil Hamid Khan was ordered to restore the lands formerly 
granted to Durgddds, and Durgddds was directed to act under Abdiil 
Hamid's orders. In a.d. 1705 the emperor learned that Khdnji, a 
successor of Kutb the high priest -of the Ismdilia Bohoras, had sent out 
twelve missionaries to win people to bis faith, and that his followers had 
subscribed Es. 1,14,000 to relieve those of their number who were 
imprisoned. The emperor- ordered that the twelve missionaries should 
be secured- and sent to him and appointed Sunni Mullds to preach in 
their villages and bring the Bohoras' children to the Sunm form of 
faith. 

About this time (a.d. 1705) the Mard.thd6, who had long been 
hovering on the south-east frontiers of the province, bursting into 
south Gujarat with an army 15,000 strong, under the leadership of 
Dhanaji Jadhav, defeated the local forces and laid the country waste. 
Abdiil Hamid Khdn, who was then in charge of the province, 
ordered all governoi’s of districts and officers in charge of posts 
to collect their men and advance to Surat. Between Nazar Ali 
Khfin and Safdar Khan Babi, the officers in command of this 
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army, an unfortunate jealousy prevailed.. Not knowing where the 
Marath^s were to be found, they halted on the Narbada near the 
Baba Pidrah ford. Here they remained for a montn and a half, the 
leaders contenting themselves with sending out spies to search for the 
enemy. At last, hearing' of the approach of the Marii.thas, they sent 
to head-quarters asking for artillery and other reinforcements. In 
reply, Abdul Hamid Khan, a man of hasty temper, upbraided them 
for their inactivity and for allowing so much time to pass without 
making their way to Surat. Orders were accordingly at once issued 
for an advance, and the army next halted at Katanpdr in IWjpipla. 
Here, apparently from the. jealousy of the commanders, the different 
chiefs pitched their camps at some distance from each other. Finding 
the enemy's forces thus scattered, the Marath^s, under the command 
of Uhanaji Jadhav, lost no time in advancing against them. First' 
attacking the camp of Safdar Khan Bdbi, they defeated his troops, killed 
his son, and took prisoner the chief himself. Only a few of his men, 
■with his nephew Muhammad Aazam, escaped to the camp of Nazar Ali 
Khan. Next, the Marathas attacked the army under Muhammad 
Purdil Khdn Shirwani ; and it also they defeated. Of the Musalman 
army those who were not slain, drowned in the Narbada, or captured, 
reached Broach in miserable plight, where they were relieved by Akbar 
A'li Khan. Nazar Ali Khan burned his tents and surrendered to the 
MarJthas, by whom he was well treated. 

The Mardthas now heard that Abdul Hamid Khdn was coming with 
an army to oppose them. Thinking be would not risk a battle, they 
went to the Bdba Piarah ford, and there crossed the Narbada. That 
very day Abdul Hamid Khan, with Muhammad Slier and Muhammad 
Salabat, sons of Safdar Klian Bdbi, and others came to the spot where 
the Marathas were encamped. All night long they were harassed by 
the Mardthas, and next morning found the enemy ready for a general 
attack. The Muhammadans, weary with watching, dispirited from the 
defeats of Safdar Khdn, and inferior in number to their assailants, were 
repulsed and suiTOunded. The two sons of Safdar Khan 'Bdbi, and 
two other nobles, seeing that the day was lost, cut their way through 
the enemy and escaped, Abdul Hamid Khan, Nazar Ali Khdn, and 
many others were taken prisoners. The Marathas plundered the 
Muhammadan camp, declared their right to tribute, levied sums from 
the adjacent towns and villages and extorted heavy ransoms which in 
the case of Abdul Hamid Khan was fixed at as large a sum as £30, ('00 
(Ks. 2) lakhs). The Kolis, seeing the disorganize! state of Gujarat, 
began ravaging the country, and plundered Baroda for two days. At 
A'hmedabld Muhammad Beg Khan, who had been appointed governor 
of Sorath, was recalled to defend the capital. When the news of the 
defeat at Baba Piarah •reached Dehli, the emperor despatched prince 
Muhammad Bidar Bakht with a large army to drive out the invaders. 
Before this force reached Gujarat the Marathas had retired. 

Prince Muhammad Bidar Bakht arrived in A.n. 1705 as forty- 
first viceroy, and appointed Amanat Khdn governor of the ports of 
Surat and Cambay. News was now received that Ajitsingh of Jodhpur 
and Verisdlji of Edjpipla were about to rebel, and the prince took 
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measures to check their plans. About this time the emperor, hearings 
that an attack had been made on the Muhammadan post at Dwdrka, 
ordered the temple to be levelled to the ground. It seems doubtful 
whether this order was carried out. Nazar Ali Khan, who had formerly 
enjoyed a grant of Halvad in Jhalavada, had been driven out by 
Chandrasingh, chief of Vankdner; but, on condition of his expelling 
Chandrasingh, these lands were again granted to him. Kam^l Khan 
Jhalori, leavihg under h’s son Firhz Khan at P^lanpur a body of men 
for the defence of his charge, advanced to Ahmedibad to guard the 
city from Maratha attack. He petitioned that according to Gujardt 
custom his troops should receive rations so long as they were employed 
on imperial service. To this request the emperor agreed and issued 
orders to the provincial minister. Shortly after Dnrgadds Rathod 
took advantage of the general confusion to rejoin Ajitsingh, and an 
army was sent to Thardd against them. Ajitsingh was at first farced 
to retirq Finally he succeeded in defeating Kunvar Muhkamsingh, and 
marching on Jodhpur recovered itfrom Jaafar Kali, son of Kdzim Beg; 
Durgddas meanwhile had taken shelter with the Kolis. At the head 
of a band of robbers, meeting Shah Kuh the son of Kfizim Beg on his 
way te join his appointment as' deputy governor of Patan, Durgddds 
attacked and killed him. And soon after at Chanidr in the Chunvdl, 
laying in wait for Maisum Kiili, the governor of Viramgdm, he routed 
his escort, Maasum Kuli escaping with difficulty. On condition of 
being appointed governor of Pdtan Safdar Khdn Bdbi now offered to 
kill or capture Durgadds. His offer was accepted, and as from this 
time Durgadas is no more heard of, it seems probable that Safdar 
Khan succeeded in killing him. As the disturbed state of the province 
seemed to require a change of government IbiAhim Khdn, who had been 
appointed viceroy in the previous year, was ordered to join his post. 
This order he reluctantly obeyed in a.d. 1706, 

SECTION rr.—Fiftff Years of IHsorder, 1707-1757. 

With the death of the emperor Aurangzib, early in a.d. 1707, the 
period of strong government which had latterly fi-om year to year 
been growing weaker came to an end. As soon as Aurangzib’s death 
was known, the Mardthds ■ under Bdldji Vishvanath hurst into east 
Gujarat, marching by Jhdbua and Godhra, where they were in- 
effectually opposed by the governor Murad Baksh. From Godhra they 
went to and plundered the town of Mahuda in Kaira, and proposed 
marching on AhmeJabtid by way of Nadidd. The viceroy prepared 
to resist them, and, enlisting special troops, camped outside of the city 
near the Kankariya ' lake. Of the warlike population on the north 
bank of the Sabarnoati opposite Ahmedabad nearly ei^t thousand 
Musalman horse and three thousand foot together with four thousand 
Rajputs and Kolis in three days gathered at the Kankariya camp. 
The viceroy was also joined by Abdul Hadi Pandemal the viceroy’s 
minister, Abdul Hamid Khdn provincial minister, M uhamm ad Beg 
Khdn, Nazar Ali Khan, Safdar Khdn Babi, and several other deputy 
governors with their retinueg and artillery. Tho^h strong in 
■numbers the practised eye of the viceroy failed to find in the host that 
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firnmess and unity of purpose which could alone ensure victory over 
the Mardtha hordes. The Marathas did much mischief, plundering as 
far as Batva, only £our-and-a-balf miles from the viceroy’s camp. 
The author of the Mirat-i-ATimedi, whose father was an actor in these 
scenes, describes the panic in the capital of Gujardt which since its 
capture by Muzaffar in A.n. 158-3 had been free from the horrors of war. 
Crowds .of seared and terror-stricken men women and children laden 
with as much of their property as they could carry were pressing from 
the suburbs into the city. In the city the streets were crowded with 
squatters. The cries of parents bereft of children, added to the din 
and turmoil of the soldiery, was like the horror . of the Day of 
Resurrection. The dejected faces of the soldiers beaten in the late 
engagements added to the general gloom. The viceroy, thoroughly 
alarmed, concluded a treaty with Balaji, and on receiving a tribute of 
£21,000 (Rs. 2,10,000) the Mardthas withdrew. Meanwhile, in the 
contest between the princes for the throne of Dehli, prince Mul^ammad 
A'azam Shah was defeated and slain, and prince Muhammad Muazzam 
Shdh mounted the throne with the title of .Bahadur Shdh. Ibrdhim 
Khdn was confirmed in the post of viceroy of Gujarat, but, fearing 
that the emperor might be displeased at his concession of tribute to the 
Marfithas, he went to Dehli to explain his conduct, and there resigned 
office. . , 

In A.D. 1703, in consequence of Ibrfihlm Khan’s resignation, 
Ghazi-ud-din Khfin Bahadur Firuz Jang was appointed forty-third 
viceroy of Gujarat. The leaning of the new emperor towards 
Shiah tenets and his order to insert in the Friday sermon the words the 
lawful successor of the Prophet after, the name of ’ Ali, the fourth Khalifah, 
besides giving general dissatisfaction, caused a small disturbance in 
ATimedabfid. On the first Friday on which the sermon was read the 
Turani or Turk soldiers publiely called on the preacher to desist on pain 
of death. The preacher disregarding their threats on the next Friday 
was pulled down from the pulpit by the Turanis and brained with a mace. 
In the same year (a.d. 1708), hearing that the representative of Shahi 
Alamhad a copy of a Kuraan written by the Imfim A'li Taki son of Mfisa 
Raza (A.c. 8 10 -829), the emperor expressed a wish to obtain a sight of 
it, and the viceroy sent it to him at Mandu in charge of Sayad 
A'kil and Salabat Khan Babi. In a.d. 1709, Shariat Khfin, brother of 
Abdiil Hamid Khan, was appointed minister in place of his brother, 
who obtained the office of chief Kazi. Much treasure was sent to the 
imperial camp by order of the emperor. Ajitsingh of Mar war now 
re&lled and recovered Jodhpur. As the emperor wished to visit 
Ajmir the viceroy of Gujardt was directed to join him with his army. 
At this time the pay of a horseman is said to have been £3 8s. 
(Rs. 34) and of a footman 8s. (Rs. 4) a month. During his 
administration Firuz Jang introduced the practice, which his 
successors continued, of levying taxes on grain piece-goods and garden 
produce on his own account, the viceroy’s men by degrees getting into 
their hands the whole power of collecting. In a.d. 1710, when on tour 
exacting tribute, the viceroy fell ill at" Ddnta and was brought to 
Ahmedabad, where he died. As Firuz Jang had not submitted 
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satisfactory accounts, his property was confiscated, and in a.d. 1711 
Amfinat Khan, governor of Surat, was appointed deputy viceroy with 
the title of Shahnmat Kh^n. "When Shahamat Khan was levying tribute 
from the Kadi and Bijapur districts, he heard that a MartUha force 
had advanced to the Bdba Piarah ford on the Narbada. He at once 
marched to oppose them, summoning Sayad A'hmed Gilani, governor 
•of Sorath, to his assistance. When he reached Ankleshvar, the 
Marathas met him, and a battle was fought in which the Marathas 
were defeated. Shahdmat Khan then proceeded to Surat, and, after 
providing for its safety returned to A'hmedabad. In spite of their 
reverse at Ankleshvar the Marathas from this time began to make 
yearly raids into Gujardt. 

In A.D. 1712, the emperor died, and was succeeded by his son Abul 
Fateh Muizz-ud-^din Jehandar Shah, and A'sif-ud-daulah Asad Khan 
Bahadur was appointed forty-fourth viceroy of Gujarat. ' As 
Muhammad Beg Khan, who was then at- Kharkol, was a favourite of 
•the new viceroy and through his interest was appointed deputy, he 
went to A'hmedabad, and Shahdmat Khdn was transferred to 
M^lwa as viceroy. • In the meantime Muhammad Beg Khan was 
appointed governor of Surat, .and Sarbuland Khdn Bahadur was sent 
to A'hmedabad as deputy viceroy. On his way to Gujardt, Sarbuland 
Khan was robbed in the Sagbara wilds to the east of Rdjpipla. On 
his arrival he promptly marched against the rebellious Kolis of the 
Chunvdl and subdued them. At the end of the year, as Farrukhsiyar 
son of A'zim-us-Shan, second son of the late emperor, was marching 
with a large army on the capital, Sarbuland Khan returned to Dehli. 

This expedition of Farrukhsiyar was successful. He put Jehdnddr 
Shdh to death and mounted the throne in a.d. 1713. As he had been 
raised to the throne mainly by the aid of« Sayads Husain A'li and 
Abdullah Khan, the new emperor fell under the power of these nobles. 
Husain A'li was sent against Ajitsingh of Mdrwdr, and concluded a 
treatyivith that chief , whereby Ajitsingh engaged tosend his son to court 
and to give his daughter to the emperor in marriage : and the mai'riage 
was solemnised in A.d. b715. In a.d. 1 71-4-, shortly after this treaty wa.s 
concluded, Ajitsingh sent his son Abheysingh to court, and on him 
in place of one iSayad Ahmed Gilani was conferred the post of 
governor of Soiath. Abhej'singh remained at court and sent his 
deputy Khyath Fatehsingli to Jiinagadh; Abdul Hamid Khan was 
appointed revenue officer of Surat. After some time .he resigned ids 
Surat office and went to court, where on being made superintendent of 
the shrine of Sheikh Ahmed Khattii he returned to A'hmedabad. 

In A.D. 1713 Muhtarim Khan was appointed to succeed him in Sui-at. 
Early in A.D. 1714, Shahdmat Khdn, who had been appointed forty-fifth 
viceroy of Gujarat, was superseded by Daud KhAn Panni as forty-sixth 
viceroy. The reckless courage of Daud Khan Panni was renowned 
throughout India. His memory survives in the tales and proverbs of 
the Dakhan. On giving battle he used to show his contempt for his 
enemies by wearing nothing stronger than a muslin jerkin. So stern 
was his discipline that none of his Afghan soldiers dared to touch a 
leaf of the standing crops where they were encamped. When at 
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A'hmeddMdhe was either engaged in scattering theKoIis or in wursing 
with greyhounds. He preferred life under canvas on the Sahartnati 
sands to the viceregal surroundings of the Bhadar Palace. His civil 
work he used to trust to Dakhan Brahmans and Pandits. Ha was 
much devoted to the use of bhang. Until Baud KhSn s arrival Al^ul 
Hamid Khan was appointed viceroy and took charge of the proving 
from Shahimat Khan. At this time, on the security of Raja 
Muhkamsingh of Nagor, a sum of £.5000 (Rs. 50,00j) was granted to 
the brother of Durgadas Rathod. In A.D. 1714 in Ahmed^bad 
Hariram, the agent of Madan Gopal a successful North Indian banker, 
who came to Ahmedabad as treasurer with Firuz Jang, while celebrating 
the Holi wPh his friends, seized a Musalman gentleman and handled Hm 
with great roughness. Aggrieved with this treatment the Alusalman 
complained to a preacher of much elot^uence and influence, IVlulla 
Muhammad Ali. The preacher took the Muslim to the Assembly 
Mosque and sent for Mulla Abdul Aziz the chief dr leading member 
cf the Sunni Bohora community. He answered the call with a strong 
party of his men, and on h:s way was joined by numbej-s of Musalrndns 
both soldiers and citizens. With cries of ' Din ■’ ‘ Din " they went 
to the mosque and carried off the insulted man and the priest and the 
Bohra leader to the house of the Kdzi Khair-ul-lah. The Kdzi closed his 
doors against the crowd who returned abusing him To the Jewellers 
<piarter pillaging and killing as they went Ihey next swarmed 
towards Madan GopdPs Haveli in the Jewellers’’ quarters. But the 
Nagarsheth Kapiirchand Bhansdii closed its strong gates and -with 
his'^Musalrndn soldiers met the swann with firearms. The viceroy 
who was camped at the Shahi Bdgh sent soldiers and under the 
influence of the leading citizens of both classes the disturbance 
was quelled. When the.particulars of the riots were known in the 
imperial camp the Hindus, clamouring against Mulla Muhammad Ah 
and Sheikh Abdul Aziz Gujardti, struck business and closed their 
shops. The emperor ordered mace-bearers to proceed to Gnjardt and 
bi-iug the Musalman ringleaders together udth the Hindu Nagarsheth 
Kapurchand Bhansali. Some Bohoras at the. imperial camp, sending 
advance news to AIimedab5d, the Mullah and the Bohora Sheth 
and after him the Bhansali started for the imperial camp. On 
reaching the camp the Mulla, who was very impressive and eloquent, 
preached a sermon in the Assembly Mosque and his fame reaching 
the emperor he was called to court and asketl to preach. He and the 
Sheth were now able, to explain their case to the emperor and the Bhansdh 
was impiisoned. It is said that the Bhansdli made the Mulla^ the 
medium of his release and that he and the Bohora returned to Gujardt 
while the Mulla remained in honour at court till he died. About 
the same time a great flood "in the Sabarmati did much damage. 

Abdi'd Hamid Khan was now chosen governor of Sorath in place 
of Abheysingh, and Momin Khdn was appointed from Dehli, governor 
of Surat, and was at the same time placed in charge of Baroda, Broach, 
Dholka, Petlad, and Nadiad. Daud Khdn the viceroy now went 
into Kathiavada .and Navanagar to collect tribute, and on his return 
to Ahmeddbdd^ married the daughter of the chief df Halvad in .the 
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Jhaldv^^a sab-division of KdthiaTada. It is related that this lady, 
who was with child, on hearing of Baud Khan^s death cut open her 
womb and saved the child at the sacrifice of her own Ufe.^ Dfiud Khdn, 
though an excellent soldier and strict disciplinarian failed to distin- 
guish himself as a civil administrator. He introduced Dakhani 
pandits into official posts, who levied a fee called chithydman from 
landholders and took taxes from the holdings of Sayads and otherwise 
made themselves unpopular. 

About this time Momin Khan, governor of Surat, arrived in Gujarat, 
and placing his deputies in Petlad, Dholka, Baroda, and Nadiad, went 
himself to Surat in A.n. 1715. Here he was opposed by the command- 
ant of the fort, Zia Khan, who was obliged to give way, his subordinate, 
Sayad Kasim, being defeated by Pidd-ud-din Khan. At this time 
much ill-feeling was caused by the plunder by Muhammadan troops 
of the shops of_ some Hindu merchants in A'hmedabdd. On this 
account, and for other reasons, Ddud Khan was recalled, and Ghazni 
Khdn Jhalori was directed to act in his place until the arrival of a new 
viceroy. In this year, a.d. 1715, the Maharaja Ajitsingh was appoint- 
ed forty-:seventh viceroy of Gujarat, and his son Kiinvar Abheysingh 
was appointed governor of Sorath. Ajitsingh s§nt Vajeraj Bhandari 
to act as his deputy until his arrival, and Fatelisingh Kayath was chosen 
deputy ' governor of Sorath. Perhaps on£ of the most remarkable 
appointments of this time was that of Haidar Kuli Khan to, be 
minister as well as military commandant of Baroda, Ndhdnd, Arhar- 
Matar in the district" of Kaira, and of the ports of Snrat and Cambay. 
Haidar Kfili chose an ofiicer to act for him. as minister, and after 
appointing deputies in his different charges himself went to Surat. 

The Mahirdja Ajitsingh, on reaching ATimedabAd, appointed Ghazni 
Khan Jhalori governor of Pdlanpur and Jawan Mard Khan Babi 
governor of Radhanpur.* During this year an imperial order conferred 
on Haidar Kuli Khfin, Sorath and Gohilyad or south-east Kfithiavfida* 
then in charge of Fatehsingh, the viceroy’s deputy.® On receiving this 
order Haidar sent Sayad Akil as his deputy, and that officer went to 
Jambusar, and, collecting men, set out to join his appointment. He 


* Mirat-i-ATimedi, Persian Text, 427-434. 

’ Arhar-Mdtar is according to the Mirat-i-Ahmedi (Persian Text, II. 126) the pre- 
sent Kaira sub-division of MAtar. The Mirat-i-ATiniedi places it twenty miles south- 
west of A'hmeddhad. It is four miles south-west of Kaira. 

In the beginning of Ajitsingh’s administration the Sacri6ee Id of the Mnsalmans 
very nearly ended in a riot. An overzealous’ police ofiicer belonging to the Kaltipur 
section of Alimedihid, hoping to please the Hindu yiceroy, by force depiiyed some of 
the Sunni Bohords of that quarter of a cow which they had purchased for the sacrifice. 
Tbe Bohoras in a mass appealed to the Kazi who not sncceeding in his representation 
to the viceroy was obliged to allay the popular excitement by publicly sacrificing a cow 
after the Id prayers. Mirat-i-Ahmedi floyal Asiatic Society MS., I. 567-568. 

■* This is the first known mention of Ghjhilvada, the Gohils . country, as a separate 
district. 

® During the governorship of Haidar Kiili at Snrat the Mirat-i-ATimedi (Boyal 
Asiatic Society MS., 1.667-56''') notices the death of Mulla Abdul Ghafiir the founder of 
the wealthy family of the Mulltis of Surat. Haidar Khli confiscated Abdul Ghafur’s 
property representing to the emperor that the Mnlla died issueless. But the Mulla’s 
sou Ahddl Hye proceeding to Dehli not only obtained from the emperor an order of 
restitution of property hut the title of chief of 'merchants, Umda-tut-Xujj4r, and an 
elephant. 
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first camped at Lolidnah, where the province of Sorath begins^ and from 
Lolianah marched against P^litana and plundered the town. The 
viceroy, who was by no means well disposed to Haidar Kiili Khiin, 
sent a message that if any injury was done in Sorath he would, take 
Vengeance on the aggressors ; and as neither Ajitsingh nor Haidar 
Kuli Khan was of a vary compliant temper, civil war was on the point 
of breaking out. By the help of Saldbat Khdn Bdbi, the deputy in 
Gohilvada, matters were arranged, and Sayad Akil returned from 
Sorath. Haidar w’as anxious to send Salabat Khan as- deputy to 
Sorath. But as Salabat demanded too lygh a salary, Raza Kiili, 
brother of the late governor of Bar<xla, was chosen. When this 
oflBcer, with bis brother MaasumKuli, reached Amreli Fatehsingh, the 
viceroy^s deputy, evacuated Junagadh. After this Haidar Kuli Khan, 
in company with Kdzim Beg, governor of Baroda, marched against 
and defeated the chief of Munjpur, now under RAdhanpur, who had 
refused to pay the usual tribute. The viceroy went to Sorath to 
collect the imperial revenue, and, owing to his excessive demands, 
met with armed resistance from the Jdm of Navanagar. Finally, 
the matter of tribute was settled, and after visiting the shrine of 
Dwdrka, the viceroy returned to A'hmedabad. 

In A.D. 1716, while the viceroy was at Dwarka, in consequence of 
numerous complaints against Ajitsingh and his Mdrwdri followers, the 
emperor sent .Samsam-ud-daulah Khan Dauran Nasrat Jang Bahadur 
as forty-eighth viceroy of Gujarat. As it was expected that 
Ajitsingh would not give up his government without a contest, an 
army was prepared to compel him to leave. On the arrival of the 
army Ajitsingh marched straight on A'hmedabdd ard encamped at 
Sarkhej, but Nahar Khan persr^ed him to retire to Jodhpur without 
giving battle. In a.d. 17 17, after the departure of Ajitsingh, Haidar 
Kuli Khan, who had been appointed deputy viceroy, leaving Surat 
set out for A'hmedabad. When Haidar aniv'ed at Petlad, some of 
the A'hmedabad nobles, among whom was Safdar Khdn Bdbi, .went 
out to meet him. A dispute arose between one of Haidar’s water 
carriers and a water-carrier in the army of the Babi, which 
increased to a serious affray, which from the camp followers spread 
to the soldiers and officers, and the Babi’s baggage was plundered. 
Safdar Khdn took serious offence, and returning to Ahm'edabad 
collected his kins.men and followers and marched against Haidar 
Kiili Khan. In a battle fought on the following day Safdar Khan 
was defeated. The other Babis escaped to Palunpur, and Safdar 
Khdn, who in the first instance had fled to Atarsumba, joined his 
party at Palanpur. Muhammad Firuz Jhalori, governor of Palanpur, 
with the title of Ghazni Khan, afterwards succeeded in reconciling 
the Babis and Haidar Kuli Khdn. a.d. 1719 was a year of great 
famine. Abdiil Hamid Khan, who had filled so many appointments in 
Gujarat, went to court, and was made govemor of Sorath. Haidar 
Kuli Khan now marched against the Mahi Kolis. In the meantime 
nevvs was received of the appointment of a new viceroy, and Ghazni 
Khan, governor of Palanpur, was ordered to stay at A'hmedabdd for 
the defence of the city. 
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Early ia a.d. 1719, the emperor Farrtikhsiyar was deposed and 
put to death by the Sayads ; and a prince named Rafia-ud-Darajat, a 
grandson of the emperor, was raised to the throne. Rafia-ud- Darajat 
was put to death by the Sayads after a reign of three months, and 
his brother RafM-ud-daulah, who succeeded him, also died after a 
few days^ reign. The Sayads then raised to the throne prince Raushan 
Akhtar with the title of ALuhammad Shah. After the murder of 
Farrukhsiyar, the most powerful vassal in the neighbourhood of Delhi 
was Ajitsingh of Mdrwar. To win him to their side the Sayads 
granted him the vieeroyalty of Gujarat, and Mihr Ali Khdn 
was appointed to act for him until his arrival, while Muhammad 
Bahddur Babi, son of Salabat Muhammad Kbin Babi, was placed in 
charge of the police of the district immediately round A'hmedal^d. 
Shortly after, through the influence of the Maharaja Ajitsingh, Nahir 
Khan superseded Mihr AU Khan as deputy viceroy. Nahir Kh^n 
was also appointed to the charge of Dholka Dohad and Petlad, and 
made superintendent of customs. About this time the head tax 
was repealed, and orders were issued that its levy in Gujardt should 
cease. 

In the same year, a.d. 1719, Pilaji Gdikwdr marched on Surat with 
a^ large army and defeated the imperial troops commanded by Sayad 
Akil and Muhammad Pandh, the latter commander being taken 
prisoner and forced to pay a heavy ransom. Pildji, finding Gujardt 
an easy prey, made frequent incursions, and taking Sbngad in the 
extreme south-east established himself there. Mihr Ali Khdn, who had 
been acting for Ndhir Khdn, marched against and subdued the KoUs, 
who were committing piracy in the Mahi estuary, From this year 
Mughal rule in Gujardt was doomed. Pildji Gdikwdr was established 
at Sougad, and iu the anarchy that ensued, the great Gujardt houses 
of the Bdbis and Jhdloris, as well as the newly arrived Momin Khdn, 
turned their thoughts to independence. Ajitsingh so hated Muham- 
madan rule that he secretly favoured the Alai^thds, and strove to 
establish his own authority over . such . portions of Gujarat as 
bordered on Alarwdr. In after years, Sarbuland Khdn made a 
vigorous attempt to reassert .imperial dominion, but the seeds of 
dissolution were sown and efforts at recovery were vain. 

In A.D. 1720, Ajitsingh the viceroy sent Anopsingh Bhanddri to 
Gujardt as his deputy. In this year Nizdm-uI-Mulk, viceroy of 
Ujjain, was superseded by Sayad Dilawar Khdn. While Dildwar 
Khan was yet on the Malwa frontiers the Nizam desirous of possessing 
himself of the Dakhan and its resources retired to Burhdnpur pursued 
by Sayad Dildwar Khdn, who giving battle was killed, the Nizdm 
retiring to Aurangdbdd in the Dakhan. Alam Ali Khdn,' deputy 
viceroy of the. Dakhan, was directed to march agmnst him, while 
from north Gujardt Anopsingh Bhanddri was ordered to send 10,000 
horse to Surat, and Ndhir Khdn, the deputy viceroy, was instruct- 
ed to proceed thither in person. The Nizdm and Alam Ali Khdn 
met near Bdldpur in the Berars and a battle was fought in which the 
Nizam wq^ successful and Alam Khan was slain. At this time 
Anopsingh -Bhanddri committed many oppressive acts, of which the 
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chief was the murder of Kapurchand Bhansdli, the leading' merchant 
of A'hmedabM. The cause of Kapurcliand^s murder was that he had 
hired a . number of armed retainers who used to oppose the BhandAri^s 
orders and set free people unjustly imprisoned by him. To remove 
this meddler from his way the Bhandari got him assassinated. In 
A.D. 1721, Nizam-ul-Mulk was appointed prime minister of the 
empire, Abdiil Hami'd Khan was recalled from Sorath, and in his 
stead Asad Kuli Khan, with the title of Amir-ul-Umara, was appointed 
governor of Sorath and sent Muhammad Sharif Khan into Sorath as 
his deputy. 

In A. p. 1721, in conjunction with . Muhammad Ami'n and Saddat 
Khdn, Haidar Kuli Khan freed the emperor from the tyranny of 
the Sayads, and was rewarded with the title of Muiz-ud-daulah 
Haidar Kuli Khan. Bahadur Zafar Jang and the. vieeroyalty of 
Gujarat. He obtained the appointment of minister for his brother 
Jaafar Kiili Khan. Maasum KiiU Khan was dignified by the title of 
Shujaat Khdn Bahddur and appointed deputy viceroy. As soon as 
this change was notified, the people of A'hmedabad, who were 
discontented with the rule of Anopsingh, attacked his palace, the 
Bhadar, and he escaped with difficulty. In consequence of the 
enmity between Haidar Kuli Khan and the M^-rwaris, ShujaM Khdn, 
the deputy viceroy, attacked the house of Nfihir Khdn who had been 
Ajltsingh^s minister, and forced him to pay £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) 
and leave the 'city. Shujfiat Khdn next interfered with the lands of 
Safdar Khan Bdbi, the deputy governor of Godhra, and-his brothers. 
On one of the brothers repaii-ing to Dehli and remonstrating, Haidar 
Kuli, who, above all things, was a Muhammadan and anxious to 
strengthen himself with the Muhammadan nobility of Gujarat, 
restored their lands - to the Babis. In consequence o£ this decision 
ill-feeling sprung up between Shujaat Khin and the Babis, and 
when Shujaat Khan went to exact tribute he forced Muhammad Khdn 
Babi, governor of Kaira, to pay a special fine of £1000 (Rs. 10,900). 
Shortly after one of the viceroy^s officers, Kasim A'ii Khdn, while 
employed against the Kolis of that part of the country, was killed at 
Pethdpur. Shujaat Khan advanced, and revenged Kdgim A'li’s death 
by burning the town. Next, he passed into Sorath, and after, exacting 
tribute, crossed to Kachh. The chief opposed him, and in the fight 
that followed was beaten and forced to pay about £22,500 (Rs. 2^ 
Idkhs)} In a.d. 1721, a Sayad was sent to Sorath aa deputy 
governor in place of Muhammad Sharif, and Haidar Kuli was appointed 
governor of Kadi, the Chunvdl, and Halvad (called Muhammadnagar), 
and put in charge of Tharad, Arjanpur, Bhdmndrli; Pethapur, and 
Kheralif in place of Vak^tsingh, son of the Maharaja Ajitsingk. 

Early in a.d. . 1722, Nizam-ul-Mulk took up the office of prime 
minister of the empire, to which he had been appointed in the previous 
year. Strenuous efforts were made to embroil him with Bajdar Kuli 


t-v. ^ 6,75,000 Like the changtzi above page 222 note 2) 

the makmiiai seems to have varied in value from one-third to one-half of a rupee. 
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Khan, as the Nizam’s austerity and craft were a source of not less 
anxiety to the Dehli court than Haidar Kuii’s more daring and restless 
ambition. Haidar Kuli Khan, unable to contend ■svith the Nizam, left 
Dehli and retired to Gujarat. On his way the villagers of Dabliali op- 
posed him killing one of his chief men named Alif Beg Khan. Haidar 
burned the village and put all the people to death, a severity which 
caused such terror that throughout his rule no difficul’ty was experienced 
in realizing tribute or inkeeping the roads safe. About this time, among 
other changes, Muliammad Bahadur, son. of Salabat Khan Bribi, was 
placed in charge of Sadra and Virpur, with the title of Sher Khan, 
t^liortly after his arrival the viceroy marched against and subdued 
the rebellious Kolis of the Chunval, appointing Rustam Ali Khdn 
his governor there. Then, returning to Ahmedabad, he took up his 
residence in the Bhadra. • There is little doubt that at this time 
Haidar Kiili aimed at bringing all Gujarat under his rule. He seized 
the imperial horses which passed through Ahmedabad on theit way to 
Dehli, and confiscated many estates and gave them to his own men. 
On his way to enforce tribute from the Dungarpur chiefs, he levied 
£8000 (Rs. 80,000) from Lunavdda. Through the mediation of the 
Udepur Uana, and as he agreed to pay a tribute of £10,000 (1 lakh of 
rupees), the Raval of Dungarpur escaped. Haidar Kdli next proceeded 
to Bijapur, north of Ahmedabad, but hearing that the emperor was dis- 
pleased at his assumption of the power of givdng and changing grants 
of land, he returned to Ahmeddbad and restored s^ral estates which 
he had confiscated. The court continued to distrust him, and at the 
clpse’ of A.D. 1722 app unted Jumlat-ul-Mulk Nizfim-ul-Mulk fifty-first 
viceroy. 

Haidar KiVii Khdn, finding himself no match for the Nizfim, was 
induced to retire quietly, and accordingly leff Gujarat by way of Dungar- 
pur. Shujaat Khan and Rustam xlli Khan accompanied him as far as 
Dungarpur, and then returned to Ahmedabad. In the meantime the 
Niz.im had reached Ujjain, and the;nce directed Safdar Khdn Bdbi to carry 
on the government till he should arriv'e, appointing at the same time 
his uncle Hamid Khan as deputy viceroy and Fidwi Khfin as minister. 
Suljsequently tlie Nizim came to Gujarat and chose officers of his own 
for places of trust, the chief of whom was Momin Khan, who was 
appointed governor of Surat. The Nizam then returned to Dehli, but, 
after a short time, disgusted with his treatment at com-t, he retired to 
the Dakhan, where, making Haidarabad Kis capital, he gradually began 
to act as an independent ruler. Sleanwhile in Gujarat dissensions 
sprang up between Hamid Khiin and other officers, but matters were 
arranged without any outbreak of hostility. Tribute was exacted from 
the- chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak and from Modhera an unruly 
Koli village was burned down, and garrisons were placed in the 
Koli country. In a.d. 1723 Rustam Ali Khan and Shujaat Khfin 
were ordered from Dehli to march on J odhpur, which they captured and 
plundered, and then returned to Ahmedabad. 

In A.D. 1723 Pilaji Gaikwdr, who had been long hovering on the 
frontier, marched on Surat and was opposed by Momin Khan, whom 
he defeated. After levying contributions from the surrounding country, 
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he returned to his head-quarters at Songad, and from this overran a 
considerable portion of the Surat territory, building several forts in the 
Rdjpipla country. At the same time Kantaji KaAim Bande, invading 
Gujarat from the side of Dohad, began to levy fixed contributions. 
Though l>efore this occasional demands had often been made, a.d. 1723 
was the first j^ear in which the Marathas imposed a regular tribute on 
Gujardt. Momln' Khdn was now appointed provincial minister, and 
Rustam Ali Khdn succeeded him as revmnue officer of Siu'at, and, as the 
Nizam liad gone to the Dakhan without the emperor’s leave, Mubaiiz- 
ul-Mulk Sarbuland Khdn Bahadur Dildwar Jang was appointed fifty- 
second viceroy of Gujarat. He selected Shujaat Khan as his deputy, aM 
made other arrangements for the government of the province. Hdmid 
Khan, uncle and deputy of the Nizam, prepared to oppose Shujaat Khdn, 
but through the intervention of Babis Salabat Khan, Safdar Khan, and 
Jawan Mard Kha,n, Hanaid Khdn evacuated the Bhadra, and withdrew 
to Dohad. Shujaat Khd.n now went to Collect tribute, leaving lbrd,him 
Kuli Khdn at Ahmeddbdd, while Rdmrdi was posted at Mahudha in 
Kaira, with orders to watch the movements of Hdmid Khdn. As the 
viceroy was in need of money, he farmed to one Jivan Jugal the 
districts of Jambu.sar, Makbulabad or A'mod about twenty-two miles 
north of Broach, Dholka, and Broach. In a.d. 1724, he came to 
AhmedfM^i^ with A'li Muhammad Khdn father of the author of the 
Mirdt-i-Ahmedi, as his ’private minister. 

Rustam Ali, governor of Surat, having succeeded twice or thrice 
in defeating the Marathd,s under Pildji Gdikwar, now offered, in con- 
junction with his brother Shujarat Khan, that if 20,000 men were 
placed under their orders, they would march against the Nizdm. The 
emperor accepted this offer, allowing Rustam A'li to draw on the Surat 
treasury to the extent of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs). Rustam Ali accord- 
iugly, with the aid of A'hmed Kuli his brother’s son, equipped an army. 
In the meantime the Nizam w'as not idle. He promised to Kantaji 
Kadam Bdnde a one-fourth share of the revenue of Gujardt, provided 
he should be able, in concert with Hdmid Khdn, to re-conquer the 
province from Mubariz-ul-Mulk. Shujaat Khdn, who was now at 
Kadi, instead of following the advice of his minister and carefully 
watching Hdmid Khan’s movements from Kapadvani, went to a distant 
part of the province. Hdmid Khdn seeing his opportunity, united Iris 
forces with those of Kantaji Kpdam, and marched to Kapadvanj. 
Shujdat Khan hearing of this, advanced towards Ahmedabad and 
encamped at Dabhora under Bahyal, eighteen miles cast of Ahmedabad 
and thence proceeded to Mota Medra, about six miles east of tlie 
capital. When he came so near Ahmeddbdd, many of his sqldiers went 
without leave into the city to visit their families. The Mardthas 
attacked his rear guard, and his men giving wav took to flight. Hamid 
Khdn seeing that Shujaat Khan had but a small force, mai'ched between 
him and the capital. A batlle was fought, in which Shujdat Khdn 
was slain, and his two sons Hasan Kuli and Mustafa Kuli were taken 
prisoners. Shujaat Khdn’s head was cut off and sent to Safdar Khdn 
Babi, to be sent to Ibrahim Kuli his son, who was doing duty as 
commandant at Aluneddbdd, Hdmid Khdn took up his quarters in 
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the Shdhi Bagh, and got possession of all AhmeddMd except the city. 
Hamid Khan now sent a message to the emperor, that the Mardthds 
•had been successful in defeating Shujaat Khdn and conquering 
Gujarat, but that he had defended Alimedabdd against them. The 
emperor sent him a dress of honour, but after a few days discovered that 
Hamid^s message was false. The Marathas now marched through the 
country, collecting their chauth or one-fourth and their sardeshmukhi 
or one-tenth shares of the revenue. Kintdji went to Viramgdm and 
besieged the town, but on the promise of one of the chief inhabitants to 
raise a sum of £35,000 (Rs. 3^ lakhs) the Marathds retired. Hdmid 
Khan who was now independent began to bestow lands and dktricts 
many of which remained with the grantees and were never recovered by 
future governors. Ibrahim Kuli, son of Shujdat Khdi^ in reven^ 
for his father^ death, determined to assassinate Hamid Khdn. The 
attempt failed. Hamid Khan escaped and Ibrahim Kiili was slain. 

Rustam A'U Khan, governor of Surat, in the hope of being revenged 
on Hdmid Khan, invited ^e aid of Pilaji Gaikwar, and it was agreed 
that they should meet on the north bank of the Narbada. PiMji 
promised to aid Rustam Khan, and the allied armies, crossing the Mahi, 
encamped at Aras in the plain between Anand and the Mahi. Hdmid . 
Khdn, accompanied by Mir Nathn, Muhammad Salabat Rohila, and 
Kantdji Kadam, marched to oppose Rustam Khan. Hdmid Khdn 
also entered into secret negotiations with Pilaji Gdikwdr, who resolved 
to remain neutral and side with the conqueror. A battle was fought, 
in which, though Pilaji took no part, Hdmid Khdn was defeated and 
put to flight, and Mir Nathn was killed. After the fight Rustam 
Ali remained on the field of battle and liberated his nephews, plundering 
Hdjpid ^Khan’s camp. Pildji plundered Rustam Ah’s camp and then* 
moved off, while Kdntaji carried away what was left in the camp of 
Hamid Khdn. Hdmid Khan reproached Kdntdji for his inactivity ; 
but he pleaded in excuse that he was watching the mode of warfare 
amongst Muhammadans, and promised to attack Rustam Ali shortly. 
Now, as the Mardthds really desired to ruin Rustam Ali, who was 
their bitter foe, they after a few days suri-ounded him .and cut off 
his supplies. Rustam Ali stood a blockade of eight days, and then 
forced his way through his enemies and went to Ndpad, about fourteen 
miles west of the Vdsad railway station in the Anand sub-division of 
the Kaira district, and thence through Kalamsar to Napa or Ndba 
under Petlad. The -Mardthas still j)ursuing Rustam Ali retired to 
Vasu under Petlad, ten miles east of Nadidd and about twenty-five 
miles south of Ahmeddbdd, where he gave battle, and by a furious 
charge broke the Maratha line. The Marathds filled, and Rustam 
Ali and his men were defeated, Rustam Ali being slain and his 
nephews again taken prisoners. Rustam was buried on the field of 
battle and his head sent to Ahmeddbdd. 

Hdmid Khdn returned to Ahmeddbdd with the Mardthas, who saw 
that their only means of effecting a permanent footing in the province 
was by supporting him. Hdmid Khdn then assigned a one-fourth share 
of the revenue of the territory north of the Mahi to Kdntdji, and to 
Pilaji a corresponding interest in the territory south of the Mahi, 
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including Surat and Baroda. After this Hamid Khiin aet^ tyrannically. 
He extorted large sums from the rich, and poisoned the two sons of 
Shujaat Khtin. WTien the news of Fiintaji’s and Pilaji’s success 
reached the Dathau, Trimhakr.-iv Dhabade, son of KhanderAv Seudpati, 
came with a large army and laid siege to Cambay. 'While the siege 
was being pressed a quarrel among the Maratha leaders culminated 
in strife and bloodshed. Trimbakriiv Senapati was wounded an(l 
the Maratha army had to disperse and retire.^ Salabat Khan, leaving 
ATimedabad, went to Viramgam, and after some time, placing his 
nephew at Viramgam, he went into Gohilvada. When the news of 
the defeat and death of Rustam A'H reached Dehli, the em 2 >eror orderal • 
Muhariz-ul-Mulk to take a strong army and proceed in pei-son to Gujantt 
and expel H^id Khan and the Marathas. Mubariz-ul-.Mulk marched 
on Gujarat with’ a large army, assisted by iinharaja Abhev'singh of 
Jodhpur, Chatarsingh Hdja of Narwar in Bundelkhand, Gandrapsingli, 
and the Maharana of Udepur. ‘ On his arrival at Ajmir Mubdriz- 
ul-Mulk was received by his private minister A'li Muliammad Khiin, 
who afterwards joined Jawan Mard Khan Bahi in Radhanpur, aiid 
united their troops with those under MuMriz-nl-Mulk. At that time 
Salabat Khan was removed from his gov’ernmeBt, and Safdar Ehiu 
Bahi died. In oWience to the imperial order, Mubiriz-ul-Mulk 
marched from Ajmir and came to the Gujarat frontier. On his 
approach Hamid Khan returned to Ahmcdihad. He placed Rupsingh 
and Sardar Muhammad Ghorni in charge of the city and himself with- 
drew to Mehmudabad. Mubiriz-iil-Mulk now sent Sheikh AHyir 
in advance with an army against Ahmedibid. When Sheikh Aliyar 
arrived before the city, Muhammad Ghorni, u ho uas dissatisfied with 
•Hamid Khan for bringing in the Manithas, persuaded Riipsingji tc^lv. 
In the meantime Mubdriz-ul-Mulk with the main body of his forces* 
reached Sidhpur. Hdmid Khin, accompanied by a detachment of 
ilaratha horse, now returned to A'hmodahjid ; but Aluhammad Ghorni 
closed the gates, and would not suffer him to enter the city. 
Mubariz-nl-Mulk marclied to Mesiina. About this time A'li Muham- 
mad Khan, the father of the autlior of the Miiat-i-A'hmedi, who was 
now with Muhdriz-iil-Mulk at Mesaiia, advised hirii to conciliate the 
influential Muhammadan family of Biihi. Hndcr his advice, Sah'ibat 
Muhammad Khdn Bahi was apjiointod go\ornor of Viramgdm, and 
Jawiin Jiard Khan governor of Patari. Shortly afterwaids Murli- 
dhardas, the Gujarati minister of Hamid Khan,” deserted his master’s 
declining cause. When Kantaji hoard tliat iMiibariz-ul-MuIk had 
arrived at Pethapur, only eighteen miles from Ahmaldhad, he retired 
to Mehmudab.id. Before the close of a.d. 1725, Mubariz-ul-Mulk 
reached A'hmcdabad, where he was well received by the officials and 
merchants. 


j See note 1 page 312. The aiitlior of tlio Jrir.tt-i-A'hiiiedi .(rer-sian Tc.xt Koval 
Asiatic Society’s Library Edition, I. 6o8) says Trindiakrav w.as sl.-iin. This .seems an 
oversight as in another passage (Ditto, 73S-73'd, see below p.nye 312) he st.atcs that 
Trimbakray was killed in 1731. The latter btateuient is in agreement'with Grant Duff 
(History of the MjrAthas, I. 364). 
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Hamid Khan. and Kantaji, who had by this time reached the 
banks of the Mahi, were now joined by Pilaji Gdikw^r. The Maratha 
leaders, seeing that the only way to preserve their footing in the 
province was to espouse the cause of Hamid Khan, united their forces 
with his, and prepared to march on A'hmedabad. Mubariz-ul-Miilk 
deputed his son Kbanahzad Khan with an army to oppose them, and 
made several appointments, among other changes raising A'li 
'Muhammad Khin to the pest of minister. Khanahzad Khan met the 
Marathas near Sojitra, about ten miles north-west of Petlad, and 
defeated them, pursuing them as far as the ilahi. Then, returning, he 
was reinforced by his brother Shah Nawaz Khan, and marched against 
the Marathds, who were encamped at Kapadvanj. Another battle 
was fought, and the Marathas were again defeated and pursued as far 
as the. hills of A'li-Mohan .now Chota Udepur in the extreme east of the 
province. Khanahzad Khin now appointed Hasan-ud-din governor of 
Baroda, Broach, Jambusar, and Makbulabad. Meanwhile Antaji Bhas- 
kar, a 5laratha noble, entering Gujarat from the side of Idar, laid siege 
to the town of Vadnagaf, which, according to the old Gujarat proverb, 
with Umreth in the Kaira district, are the two golden feathers of the. 
kingdom of Gujarat. Vadnagar was inhabited by wealthy Brahmans of 
the Nagar caste who prayed Mubariz-ul-Mulk to march to their relief ; 
but as both his sons were in pursuit of the other Maratha bands 
defeated at Kapadvanj, the viceroy had no troops to spare from the 
A'hmedabad garrison. The Ndgars accordingly, seeiug no prospect of 
help, pa’d a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 4 Idkhs) and Antaji Bhdskar retired. 
Kiintaji and Pilaji, encouraged by this raid of Antaji's, entered Guja- 
r.it from different quarters. Kantaji again laid siege to Vadnagar. , 
The Ndgars, unable to pay the contribution demanded, leaving their 
property fled and Kantflji in his attempts to unearth the bmied 
treasure burned dowm the town. Shortly afterwards Umreth in 
tlie Kaira district suffered a similar fate at the hands of ' Kdntaji. 
In one of his raids Pilaji Gdikwar advancing as far as Baroda was 
met by Khanahzdd Kbin, the son of the viceroy. Distrastiug the 
issue of a battle Pilaji fled to Cambay, and from Cambay withdi-ew 
to Sorath. For these services the emperor raised Khanahzad Khan to 
the rank of a noble, with the title Ghalib Jang. About this time 
A'li Muhammad Khan was dismissed from the post of minister, and in 
his stead first iMuhamraad Sayad 'Beg and afterwards Muhammad 
Sulainuin were appointed. Not long afterwards A'li Muhammad Khdn 
was again entrusted with a command and raised to be governor of 
Hholka. ^ 

The Alarathas retired to the Uakhan, but, returning in .v.n. 17flb, 
compelled Mubdriz-ul-Mulk to confirm his predecessor’s grants in their 
favour. The empieror refused to acknowledge any cessions of revenue 
to the Maratbds ; and the viceroy, hard pressed for money, unable to 
obtain support from the court and receiving little help from his im- 
poverished districts, was forced to impose fi'esh taxes on the citizens 
of A'hmedabad, and at the same time to send an army to collect their 
tribute from the Mahi chiefs. As part of the agreement between Muba- 
riz-ul-Mulk and the Mardtha chiefs Pilaji was to receive a shaie in the 
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revenue of the districts south of the Mahi. But Peshwa Bajirav 
Balal, to whom, as agent of his rival Khanderav Dahhade, Filaji was 
obnoxious, sent Udaii Pavar to drive Pilaji away. In this Udaji was 
successful, and defeating Pilaji forced him to seek the aid of Kdntaji. 
Kantaji, perceiving that if the Peshwa became supreme his own inde- 
pendence would suffer, joined Pilaji, and marching together upon 
Baroda they endeavoured, but without success, to prevent the Musal- 
man governor Sadr-ud-din Khan from entering the city. About this 
time want of funds forced Mubariz ul-Mulk to sell the greater part of 
the Dholka district to different landholders. 

In the following year, a.d. 1727, Bajir^v Peshwa began to negotiate 
with Mubariz-ul-Miilk, undertaking that if the one-fourth and one- 
tenth shares in the revenue of the province were guaranteed to him, 
he would protect Gujardt from other invaders. Though he did not 
consent to these proposals, the viceroy so far accepted the alliance of 
the Peshwa as to allow the governor of Baroda to aid Uddji Pavar 
against Pilaji. Pilaji and Kantaji ontmanceuvred Udaji and prevented 
him from effecting a junction with the governor of Baroda, who in the 
end was forced to abandon both that city and the stronghold of 
Dabhoi, while Udaji retired to Malwa. Pildji Gaikwar now obtained 
possession of Baroda. Mubiriz-ul-Mulk, still sorely pressed for 
funds, marched into Sorath to exact tribute. On reaching Viramgdm, 
Salabat Muhammad Kh£a Bdbi, on behalf of the Jam of 
Navdnagar, presented the vieei-oy with £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh), and 
for this service was rewarded with the gift of an elephant. Mubdriz- 
ul-Mulk then marched against Chh^ya, the capital of the chief of 
Porbandar in the south-west of KdthiavA^. This chief, by putting to 
sea, hoped to escape the paymeftt of tribute. But on hearing that 
the viceroy proposed to annex his territory and appoint an officer 
to govern it, _ he returned and agreed to pay a tribute of £4000 
(Rs. 40,000).^ On his way back to A'hmeddbud, Mubariz-ul-Mulk 
passed through Halvad in Jhdlavada, and there married the daughter 
of Jhala Pratapsingh, the chief of that district, whom he accordingly 
exempted from the payment of tribute. About this time the viceroy 
received orders from the emperor to restore certain land which he had 
confiscated, and as he .neglected to obey, certain estates of his in the 
Panjah were resumed. In the meantime Krishnaji, foster son of 
Kantdji, made a sudden attack upon Chtlm^wner and captured that 
fortress, and from that time K^ntaji's agents remained permanently 
in Gujarat to collect his share of the tribute. 

In A.D. 1728 the minister Momin Khan died, and,in his place the 
emperor selected Momin Khan’s brother Abd-ul-Ghani Khan. About 
this time Asad A'li, governor of Junagadh, also died, and' on bis death- 
bed appointed Saldbat Muhammad Khdn Bdbi deputy governor of that 
fortress. Salabat Muhammad Khdn sent his son Sher Khan Babi 
to act on his behalf. When the emperor heard of 'the death of Asad 
Ali, he appointed Ghulam Muhy-ud-din Khan, son of the late Asad 
Ali, governor. Ghulam Muhy-ud-din did not proceed to Junagadh 
hut continued Sher Khdn Bdbi as his deputy. Mubariz-ul-Mulk, now 


* The amount was 1,25,000 mahmiidh, ' 
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perceiving that neither Pilaji nor Kant^ji afforded any protection to 
Gujarat, but rather pillaged it, closed with the offers o£ Bajirdv Peshwa, 
and in A.D. 1729 formally granted to him the one-fourth and one-tenth 
shares of the revenue of the province. The Peshwa accordingly sent 
his brother Chimnajirav to collect the tribute. Chimniji plundered 
Dholka and the country near Champaner, while Mubiriz-ul-Mulk 
exacted tribute from the chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak. Kantaji 
now entered Gujarit and prepared for war in ease Chimnaji and the 
viceroy should unite against him. His movements were not interfered 
•with, and after collecting his share of the tribute, he retired to rforath. 
The viceroy now marched against the Kolis, and after destroving many 
of them together with their wives and children, returned to A'hmedabad 
by way of Modasa and Ahmednagar. Ghulam Muhy-ud-din Khan, 
governor, of Jun^gadh, who had not yet proceeded to his command, 
appointed a second deputy. Through the influence of the viceroy this 
appointment was not confirmed, and instead Sher Khdn Babi, son of 
Salabat Muhammad Khan, was placed in charge of that fortress. 

■ In Surat the year a.d. 1729 was marked by a severe flood in the 
Tapti and by a somewhat serious local disturbance. The chief cause of 
the disturbance was Mulla Muhammad Ali, a rich Musalman trader of 
Surat. This man who, as Dmda-tut-tujjar or chief of the merchants, 
had already a special rank in the city, was tempted to take advantage 
•of the disorders of the time to raise himself to the position of an 
independent ruler. With this object he chpse as his head-(juarters the 
island of Pi'ram in the Gulf of Cambay, near the port of Gogha, and 
there spent considerable sums in strengthening the island and tempting 
settlers to place themselves under his protection. As Piram was not 
popular Mulla Muhammad fixed on the village of Athva, on the left 
bank of the Tdpti, about twelve miles from its mouth. Here he began 
to build a fort, but was ordered to desist by Sohrab Khan, the governor 
of Surat, from which city the proposed stronghold was only three miles 
distant. Mulla Muhammad so far from obeying, persuaded Beglar- 
Beg Khan the commander of the fort of Surat to side with him. 
Accordingly, next day, Beglar-Beg Khan bombarded the governor 
Sohrab Khan^s residence, proclaiming that his own brother Teghbeg 
Khdn was appointed governor of Surat. In the end Mulla Muhammad 
Aii induced the chief merchants of the city to pray for the removal of 
Sohrab who pending receipt of orders from the emperor was made to 
hand over his official residence in the city to Teg-Beg Khdn. 

In the same year, A.D. 1729, Jawan Mard Khdn Babi was chosen 
governor of Petlad, Ali Muhammad Khdn was made collector of 
A'hmedabad, and Ali Muhammad’s son, the author of the Mirat-i- 
Ahmedi and his brother were appointed governor and superintendent 
of the customs of that district. Ali Muhammad Khan shortly resigned 
and was succeeded by Ku-iu Khdn. At this time Jawdn Mard Khdn 
Babi, while punishing the Kolis of Bdlor, probably Bhatod about fifteen 
miles east of Broach, was killed by a man of that tribe, and in 
revenge for his death the town of Bdlor was plundered. On the death 
of Jawan Mard Khan, at the request of Saldbat Muhammad Khan 
Bdbi, his eldest son Kamdl-ud-din Khdn Babi received the districts of 
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Sami and Munjpnr and the title of Jawan HJard Khan. At the same 
time the second son, iluhamndad Anwar, with the title of Safdar Khd,n, 
was appointed to the government of Radhaupiir. The viceroy now 
went to Nacliad, where Rai Kishandas, agent of Jawan Mard Khan, 
received the district of Petlad in farm. From Xadiad Mubariz-ul- 
Mulk went to collect tribute from Sardarsingh, the chief of Bhadarva 
in the Rewa Kantha about fifteen miles north of Baroda, on the banks 
of the Mahi, who, after some fighting, agreed to pay a sum of’ £2000 
(Rs. 20,000). On his way back to A'hmedabad the viceroy levied 
tribute from the chief of (Jmeta, fifteen miles west of Baroda. - As 
Rai Kishandas failed to pay the sum agreed on for the farm of Fetlad, 
an order was issued for his imprisonment. To save himself from the 
indignity he committed suicide. 

AVhen Kantaji returned from Somth he camped at "Sanand, 
and his advanced guard carried off some of the vieero)''s elephants 
which were grazing there. Men were sent in pursuit, but in vain, and 
the MarAthiis escaped. Meanwhile, at Surat, Mulla Muhammad A'li 
continued to build the fort at Athva. At last his aecomplice, Beglar-Beg 
Khan the commander of the Surat fort,' began to perceive that if the 
Athva fort were completed the Mulla would be in a portion to obstruct 
the trade of the port of Surat. He consequently ordered him to stop 
building. In spite of this the Mulla succeeded in persuading Sohrab 
Khan to allow him to go on with his fort promising in return to get 
him confirmed as governor of Surat. Sohrab Khan agreed, and the fort 
was completed, and Sohrab KhAn was duly- appointed governor. As the 
fort was immediately below Surat the revenue of Sumt was greatly 
diminished, and. SohrAb KhAn, w'hen it was too late, saw his mistake. 

In A.D. 17.30 iMubariz-ul-Mulk went into Gohilvatla in south-east 
KathiAvada and levied tribute from Bhavsingh, chief of Sihor ; thence 
he proceeded to Madhupur, a town under Porbandar, and laid it waste. 
While engaged' at Madhupur, Momin Khan, son-in-laVv of the late 
IMomin KhAn, owing to some misunderstanding with the viceroy sud- 
denly set out for Ahmedabad and from A'liraedabad proceeded to A'gra. 
The viceroy now marched in the direction of Kachh and refusing the oifer 
of a yearly tribute of alwut £33,000 (10,00,000 viuhmndi^), advanced 
against Bhiij, He es2)qrienced great difUeulty in crossing the Ran, 
and as the Rao had cut off all supplies, and as at the same time news 
arrived of disturbances in A'hmodaljad, he was obliged, after a month 
and a half, to retire to Radhanpur. The author of the Mirat-i- 
Alimedi was ordered to suppress the A'hmedabad riots, which had arisen 
f)ut of the levy of some fresh taxes, and was invested with the title 
of Hasan Muhammad Khan. In this j^ear Udaikarau, Desai of 
Viramgam, was murdered by a Kasbati^ of that town named Ali, and 
Salabdt Muhammad KhAn Babi, who was sent to investigate this 
murder, died on his way at PAldi, a village on the right bank of the ' 
Sabarmati opposite to Ahmedabad. 

News was now (a.d. 1730) received that MaharAja Abheysingh of 
Jodhpur had been appointed viceroy and had reached Palanpur. 

^ Kasbdtis are the deseendants of the Musalman garrisons of some towns of north 
Giijardt, The Kashdtis of Virarngdin were origin.illy Xduk Edjputs, 
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The friends pf order endeavoured to arrange a peaeeable transfer 
between the Maharaja and the late viceroy, but Mnbariz-ul-Mulk 
determined to tiy the chances of war, and prepared for resistance. 
At this time Mir Ismail, deputy of Ghuldm Muhy-nd-din Khan, 
aiTived and took charge of the government of Jdnagadh from Sher 
Khan Babi . Mahara j a Abheysingh, after making various appointments, 
set out with his brother Vakhatsingh and 20,000 men to take 
over the government of Gujardt. When he reached Pdlanpur and 
saw that Mubdriz-ul-Mulk was determined on resistance, he sent an 
order to Sarddr Muhammad Ghorni appointing him his minister and 
directing him to take possession of the city of AhmedaWd and drive out 
the late viceroy. As Sarddr Muhammad was not strong enough to carry 
out these orders he awaited the Mahdraja’s arrival. When the Mahdraja 
reached Sidhpur he was joined by Safdar Khan Babi and Jawan Mard 
Khan Babi from Radhanpnr. They then advanced together to Adalaj, 
distant only about eight miles from the capital, their army increasing 
daily. Mubariz-ul-Mulk was already encamped between Addlaj and 
the city, and on the approach of the Mahdrafja a battle was fought in 
which the Mahdraja was defeated. Abheysingh changed his position, 
and another and bloodier engagement took place, in which both sides 
tried to kill the opposing commander. But as both Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
and the Maharaja fought disguised as common soldiers, neither party 
succeeded. At first the Maharilja who liad the advantage in position 
repulsed the enemy, but Mubafriz-ul-Mulk fought so desperately in 
the river-bed that the Rathods gave way.- They rallied and made 
one more desperate charge, but were met, repulsed, and finally 
pursued as far as Sarkhej. The Mahdraja, who had not expected 
so determined an opposicion, now sent Momin Khfin and Amarsingh 
to negotiate wtih Mubariz-ul-Mulk, who was still determined to 
resist to the uttermost. It was finally agreed that Mubdriz-ul-Mulk 
should receive a sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) and should surrender 
A'hmedabdd to the Mahdrdja. Mubariz-ul-Mulk accordingly quitted 
the city and left for A'gra by way of Udepur. 

The Mahdraja entering A'hmedabdd, appointed Ratansingh Bhandari 
his deputy, and placed Fida-ud-din Khdn, cousin of Momin Khan, 
in charge of the city police. Shortly afterwards Karimdad Khan 
Jhdlori, governor of Palanpur, who had accompanied the Mahardja 
into Gujarat, died. After the death of Salabat Muhammad Khan 
Babi, his son, Sher Khdn Babi, was dismissed from the government 
of Jun%adli. He retired to his estate of Gogha, and when the 
Maharaja arrived in Ahmedabdd he paid his respects, presenting 
the viceroy with an elephant and some horses. The Mahardja 
confirmed the lands assigned to his father, and reported his action 
to the emperor. Momin Khan was made ruler of Cambay, and 
Fida-ud-din Khan, his cousin, was made governor of the lands near 
that city, the revenue of which had been assigned to the Mahardja. So 
great was the fear of the Marathas, that Mustafid Khan, the governor 
elect of Surat, instead of proceeding direct by land, went to Cambay. 
From Cambay he moved to Broach, and from Broach entered into 
negotiations with Pilaji Gaikwdr, promising, if allowed to retain 
B 1746 — 40 
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possession of Surat, to pay Jilaji the one-fourth share of its revenues. 
Pilaji agreed, hut Sohrab Khan, who was still in possession of Surat, 
refused to hand it over to Mustafid Khan. In this year also Vakhat- 
singh, brother of the Maharaja Abheysingh, was appointed governor 
of Patan, and sent a deputy to act for him. About the same time 
Mir Fakhr-ud-din, a follower of the late viceroy Mubdriz-ul-Mulk, 
leaving him secretly, came to Ahmeddbdd, and in an interview with 
the Mahardja obtained for himself the post of deputy governor of 
Junagadh. When he proceeded to take up his appointment he was 
opposed by Mir Ismdil, and was killed in a battle fought near 
Ainreli in central Kathiavdda. Muhammad Pahdr, son of Karimdad 
Khdn Jhdlori, was appointed governor of Palanpur in succession to 
his father, and Jawan Mard Khan was sent to Vadnagar. 

In the following year, a.d. 1731, Bajirav Peshwa, entering Gujardt 
at the head of an army, advanced against Baroda, then in the 
possession of Pilaji Gdikwar. Afterwards, at the invitation of the 
Mahardja, he visited Ahmedabad and had a meeting with the viceroy 
in the Shdhi Bagh. At this meeting it was agreed that Bdjirav should 
assist Azmatulldh, the governor of Baroda, in taking possession of 
that town and in expelling Pilaji Gaik war. By this arrangerqent 
the viceroy hoped by playing oft' the Peshwa against Pild ji, to succeed 
in getting rid of the latter, while the Peshwa intended that if Pildji 
was forced to give up Baroda, he himself should gain possession of 
that city. Accordingly the Peshwa, toother with an army from the 
viceroy, marched on Baroda. They had scarcely laid siege to the city ^ 
when the Peshwa heard that Nizdm-ul-Mulk was advancing on Gnjardt 
against him. Abandoning alt operations against Baroda, the Peshwa 
withdrew, with all speed, to the Dakhan, On his way he encountered 
the army of Trimbakrav Senapati, who, together with Pildji Kdntaji 
and Udaji Pavar, had united to resist the pretensions of the Peshwa 
in Gujarat, and were also secretly leagued with the Nizam. An 
engagement was fought in which the Pe.shwa was victorious and 
Trimbakrav was slain.* The Peshwa at once pushed on to the Dakhan, 
contriving to avoid the Nizam, though his baggage was plundered by 
that chief, who had camped at Ghala Kdmrej, on the river Tdpti, about 
ten miles above Surat. 

During these changes the city of Broach, which on account of the 
strength of its fort the Marathas had failed to take, was governed 
by Abilullah Beg, an officer originally appointed to that command by 
]Vlubariz-ul-Mulk. Dissatisfied that the government of Gujarat should 
be in the hands of Abheysingh, Abdullah Beg, in a.d. 1731, entered 
into negotiations with the Nizdm, offering to hold Broach as the 
Nizam’s deputy. Nizam-ul-Mulk agreed, appointed AbdiilWh his 
deputy, and ennobled him with the title of Nek A'lam Khan. About 
the same time Vakhatsingh, brother of the viceroy, withdrew to his 
chiefship of Nagor in Jodhpur, and A'zmat-ullah went to Agra. After 
his safe arrival in the Dakhan Bdjirdv Peshwa entered into an agreement 


1 See note on page 300. 
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with the Nizam under the terms of which the grants of Dholka, 
Broach, Jambusar, and Mabbulabdd were eontinu^ to the Nizam. 
Momin Khan received the farm of Petlad, and Kantaji was Confirmed 
in the share he had acquired of the revenues of Gujardt. In a.d. 17t]2 
the paymaster, Am^natdar Khdn, died, and was succeeded by Ghulam 
Hasan Khan, who sent Mujahid-ud-din Khdn to act as his deputy. 
Through the influence of Mulla Muhammad Ah, Sohrab A'li was now 
confirmed as governor of Surat, and Mustafid Khdn was obliged to 
return to ATimeddbad. 

Pilaji G^ikwar as the agent of the deceased KhanderiiT Dabhade 
Senapati, as the owner of the fort of Songad, and as the ally of the 
Bhils and Koiis, was naturally a thorn in the side of the viceroy 
Abheysingh. The recent acquisition of the town of Baroda and of the 
strong fortress of Dabhoi had made Pilaji still more formidable. 
Under these circumstances, Abheysing, who had long wished to recovep 
Baroda and Dabhoi determined to assassinate Pilaji, and this was 
effected by a Mdrvadi at the holy village of Ddkor. The Marathas- 
slew the assassin and withdrew across the Mahi, burning the body of 
Pilaji at the village of Sanoli or Saonli, fourteen miles north of Baroda. 
They then evacuated the district of Baroda, retiring tn the fortress of 
Dabhoi. On hearing of the death of Pilaji the viceroy immediately 
advanced against the Mardthds, and, after taking possession of Bareda, 
laid siege to Dabhoi. He failed to capture this fortress, and as the rainy 
season had set in and provisions were scarce, he was obliged to retire. 
He then went to Baroda, and after placing Sher Khan Bdbi in charge 
of the city, returned to A'hmeddbdd. In- this year, A.n. 1732, Gujardt 
was wasted by famine. 

Meanwhile at Surat Mdlla Muhammad Ali of Athva was again the 
cause of disturbance. Resisting with force the demand of a sum 
of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) by Sohrab Khan, the governor of Surat, 
he succeeded in driving Sohrab Khan out of the city, and the govern- 
ment of Surat was then usurped by Teghbeg Khan, a brother of 
Beglar-Beg Khan. The success of the Mulla against Sorab Khan 
made him so forgetful of his position that he arrogated to himself all 
the emblems of the governor’s office and wrote to the emperor asking 
a patent of the governorship of Surat in the name of his son Miilla 
Fakhr-ud-din. The messengers bearing these communications were 
intercepted at Broach by the partisans of Teghbeg, who determined to 
remove this powerful cause of anxiety. Teghbeg Khan, inviting 
IMuhammad Ali to an entertainment, placed him in confinement, and 
after keeping him in prison for two years, in a.d. 1731 put him to death. 
Teghbeg also took possession of the fort of Athva, and plundered it. 
Sohrab Khdn, seeing that he could not recover Surat, went with Sayad 
Wali to Gogha, where his relatives lived, and from that, proceeding to 
Bhavnagar settled there. When the emperor heard what had happened, 
he appointed Momin Khan to Surat and Teghbeg Khan to Cambay. 
Momin Khan sent Sayad Nurullah to act for him, but he was 
defeated by Teghbeg Khan, who afterwards contrived, in a.d. 1733,. 
to be formally appointed governor of Surat with the title of 
Bahadur. 
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When Umdbaij widow of Khanderav Sendpati, heard of the 
assassination of PiUji Gaikwdr, she determined to avenge his death. 
Collecting an army and taking with her KdnMji Kadam and Damaji 
GAikwar, son of Pilaji, she marched upon ATimedab^d. As the Maralhas 
failed to do more than slay a Rajput leader named Jivaraj they came 
to terms. In the end it was agreed that in addition to the one-fourth 
and the one-tenth shares of the revenue a sum of £8000 (Rs. 80,000) 
should be paid from the A'hmedabad treasury, Jawan Mard Kh^n 
being kept as a hostage till the payments were made. For his services 
on this occasion Jawan Alard Khan was made • governor of Viram- 
gam. During this year an imperial order appointed Khushalchand 
Sheth, son of Silntidas, Nagar Sheth or chief merchant of ATuned- 
abdd. The Mardthds plundered Rasulabad a mile south of ATimed- 
abad and its excellent library was pillaged. Um^bdi now marched 
upon Baroda, and the governor, Sher Khan Babi,' prepared to oppose 
the Mavdthas. But Umabai, sending a message to Sher Khdn, 
explained that she had just concluded a peace with the Maharaja, 
and was suffered to pass unmolested. The emperor, satisfied with the 
arrangements made by the Maharaja, presented him with a dress of 
honour. In this year the Maharaja went to court by way of Jodhpur, 
and appointed Ratansingh Bhandari as his deputy,, and the author 
of the AJirat-i-ATimedi as news recorder. In the same year, a.d. 1733, 
Ghulam Muhy-ud-din Khdn, governor of Jun^gadh died, and his son 
Mir Hazabr Khdn was selected to fill his place. 

Meanwhile as the Marathfis had not received their rights, Jfidoji 
Ddbhade, son of Umdbai, returned to Gujarat. Peace was concluded 
on the former basis, and Jadoji marched into Sorath to exact tribute. 
In this year the Ko!is of the Chunval and Kankrej committed many 
excesses, and a Rdjpiit noble was robbed in the PAtan district. In 
the meantime Sohrab Khan, the former governor of Surat, who bad 
been kindly received by Bhavsinghji the chief of Sihor, began to raise 
a following and was appointed collector of arrears in Sorath. He chose 
Sayad Nurallah as his deputy, and sent him to recover the revenue 
for the current year. 

On the death of Salabat KhAn Babi, though the MahArAja had 
endeavoured to get Sher KhAn Babi appointed in place of his father, 
Gogha had been granted to Burhdn-ul-Mulk, who chose Sohrab KWn 
as his deputy. At this time Sher Khan BAbi was at Baroda, and his 
younger brother, though he resisted, was compelled to leave Gogha. 
The deputy governor of Sorath complained to the governor of the 
oppressive conduct of Sohrab KhAn. But Burhan-ul-Mulk supported 
Sohrab and having obtained for himself the government of Sorath, sent 
Sohrab Khan as his deputy to Junagadh. In a.d. 1734, Ratansingh 
Bhandari, the deputy vAceroy, who held in hatred BhAvsingh, son of 
Udaikaran, the hereditary officer of Viramgam, persuaded JawAn- 
hlard Khin to imprison him and send him to AhmedAhad. Jawan- 
Mard Khan went so far as to arrest BhAvsingh, hut was forced hy 
his supporters to release him. 

In this year Sher Khan Babi, governor of Baroda, went to visit his 
lands at Balasinor, leaving Muhammad Sai'baz in command at Baroda, 
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Mahadaji Gaikwdr, brother of Pilaji, who then held Jambusar, sending 
to Songad to Ddmaji for aid, marched on Baroda with a strong 
force. The garrison made a brave defence, and Sher Khan hearing 
of the attack at Balasiiioi-, called for aid from Ratansingh Bhandari, 
the deputy viceroy^ who directed Momin Khan, the governor of 
C'amhay, to join Sher Khan and drive hack the Marathas. Sher Khdn 
staifed at once for Baroda. But Mdhadaji leaving a sufficient force 
before the town pushed on with the bulk of his army to meet Sher 
Khan, and, though he and his men f ought bravely, defeated him , and 
then returned to Baroda, Sher Khan retiring to Bdlasinor. Momm 
Khan, who arrived after Sher Khan’s defeat, did not deem it prudent 
to engage the Marathas, and retired to Cambay. In the meantime 
the garrison of Baroda, hopeless of succour, surrendered the town, and 
since that day Baroda has continued to be the head-quarters of the 
Gaikvvar family. 

Since Jawan Mard Khan’s capture of Bhavsingh of Viramgam he 
had become much disliked. For this reason Ratansingh Bhandhri, the 
deputy viceroy, transferred him to Kadi and Bij.lpur, and in his 
place appointed Sher Khdn Babi, whose father Muhammad SaMbdt Khdn 
Bdbi had been a populai" governor of Viramgam. At this time Dhanrdp 
Bhandari, governor of Betldd, died, and the farm of the districts of 
Nadidd, Arhar-Matar, Petldd, and Mahadha was given to Momin Khdn. 
Mulla Muhammad Ali managed to write letters from his confinement 
at Snrat to the Nizam ; and as that chief was now not far from Surat, 
he wrote urgently to I’eghbeg Khdn to release him. I’eghbeg Khan 
put the Mulla to death, and bribing the Nizdm’s mes.senger, gave 
out that he had died of joy at his release. Kliushalchand, the chief of 
the merchants of Abmedabad, having had a difference with Ratansingh, 
was forced to leave the city, and sought shelter at Cambay and after- 
wards at Junagadh. Jawan Mard Khan, who was of an ambitious 
temperament, now conceived the design of conquering Idar from Anand- 
singh and Rdisingh, brothers of the Mahdraja Abheysingh. He 
accordingly marched upon Idar, taking with him as allies Aghrdji 
Koli of Katosan and Koli Amra of Elol Kanrah. In this strait 
Anandsingh and Rdisingh sought the aid of Malhdrrav Holkdr and 
Ranoji Sindia, who were at this time in Mdlwa. The Mardtha chiefs 
at once marched to the help of Idar, and Jawdn Mard Khdn, dis- 
beliornng the report of Mardtha aid, continued to advance until 
he found himself opposed by an overwhelming force. Negotiations 
were entered into, and Jawan Mard Khdn agreed to pay a sum of 
£17,500 (Rs. 1,75,000). Of the total amount £2500 (Rs. 25,000) 
were paid at once, and Zorawar Khdn, brother of Jawan Mard Khan, 
and Ajabsingh, agent of Aghrdji Koli, were kept as hostages until the 
balance should be paid. Jn this year Teghbeg Khdn of Surat caused 
a wealthy merchant named ATimed Chalabi to be assassinated, and 
confiscated his property. He also caused a fanatic named Sayad A'li 
to be put to death by certain Afghdns, as he considered that he might 
excite sedition. 

In the following year (a.d. 1735) Dholka was assigned to Ratan- 
singh Bhanddri, aiS through the influence of Burhan-ul-Mulk, Sohrab 
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Khan was appointed governor of V iramgam. Ratansingh resented this, 
and eventually Viramgam was conferrS on the Maharaja Abheysingh. 
When this order reached Sohrab Khd,n, he forwarded it to BurhAn- 
ul-Mulk, and in consequence of Burhan-ul-Mulk's remonstrances, 
the arrangements were changed and Sohrab Khdn appointed governor. 
Upon this Sohrab Khan, leaving Sddak Ali as his deputy in Jundgadh, 
marched for Viramgam; while Ratansingh Bhandari, hearing of 
Sohrab Khtin^s approach, summoned Momin Khan and others to his 
assistance, and with his own army proceeded to Dholka and plundered 
Koth. From Koth he advanced and pitched at Haralah, about ten miles 
from Sohrab Khdn’s camp, and here he was joined by Momin Kh^n 
and others whom he had summoned to support him. After the union 
of these forces he marched to Dholi, six miles from Dhandhuka, at 
which place Sohrab Khan was then encamped. Ratansingh Bhanddri 
now proposed that peace should be concluded, and that Sohrab Khdn 
should enjoy Viramgam until final orders were passed by the emperor. 
Safdar Khan Babi and others went to Sohrab Khan and endeavoured 
to bring him to consent to these terms ; but he would not listen, and 
on both sides preparations were made for battle. During the following 
night Ratansingh Bhandari planned an attack on Sohrab Khan’s camp. 
The surprise was complete. Sohrdb Khan’s troops fled, and himself, 
mortally wounded, shortly afterwards died. By the death of Sohifib 
Khdn the family of KAzim Beg KhAn became extinct He was buried 
at Sihor in KAthiavAcla. 

After this success a single horsemau attacked and wounded 
Ratansingh BhandAri in two places. The horseman was at once slain, 
but no one was able to recognize him. Ratansingh, who in two 
months had recovered from his injuries, now determined to attack 
JMomin Khan, as that officer in the recent struggle had taken part 
with Sohrab Khan. Momin KhAn hearing of Katansiugh’s inten- 
tions, withdrew to Cambay. In the course of this year, on the 
expiry of the period of the farm of Mahudlia, Arhar-MAtar, and 
NadiAd, these districts were transferred from .Momin Khan to Safdar 
KhAn BAbi. KaliAnchand, a man of low origin, was appointed 
to Viramgam in place of Sher Khan BAbi, and instead of SohrAb 
KhAn, Muhsin KhAn KhAlvi was made deputy governor of Sorath. 

About this time Damaji GAikwAr, who had been chosen by UmAbai as 
her representative in Gujarat, appointed Rangoji to act as his agent. 
Kantaji being dissatisfied with this arrangement, in which his rights 
were ignored, marched into Gujarat. Rangoji met him, and a battle 
was fought at Anand-Mogri, twenty-five miles south-east of Kaira, in 
which Kantaji was defeated and his son killed. In consequence of this 
reverse KAntAji retired to Retlad. Momin KhAn, who with his army 
was drawn up near Petlad to oppose Rangoji, was compelled to 
retire to Cambay, where peace was concluded on condition that DAmaji 
should receive the one-fourth share of the revenues of the country 
north of the Mahi. As the districts whei'e these battles were fought 
were held in farm by Safdar Khan Babi, he suffered much loss, and 
consequently rethed to RAdhanpur, Rangoji was joined by DamAji 
GAikwAr, and these two leaders went together to Dholka. While they , 
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were there, Bhilvsingh of Viramgdm invited them to that town, both 
on account of the annoyance he suffered from the Mdrvadis and that 
he might take vengeance on the Kasbdtis for the murder of his father 
Udaikaran. He accordingly treacherously admitted the Marathas and 
slew Daulat Muhammad Tank, brother of the murderer of his father, 
^ and expelled the rest of the Kasbatis, while Kalian, the Marvadi 
administrator, was permitted to go to Ahmedabad. Leaving Rangoji 
at Viramgam, Dam^ji inarched into Sorath to levy tiubute from the 
chiefs, and after collecting a portion of his dues, returned to the 
Dakhan. In the following year (a.d. 1736) Rangoji advanced as far 
as Bavla neap Dholka wasting the country. Ratansingh Bhanddri, the 
deputy viceroy, marched against him, and forced him to retire to Viram- 
gam. Ratansingh pursued the Marathas to Viramgam, attacked and 
defeated them capturing their baggage, but failed to prevent them 
taking shelter in the town. About this time some Mardtha horse who 
were at Sarndl, otherwise called Thasra, joined the Kolis of those 
parts, advanced with them against Kapadvanj and without any 
serious resistance succeeded in capturing the town. Meanwhile 
though Ratansingh had summoned Momin Khdn to his aid, he delayed 
coming, as he began to scheme independence at Camljay. 

Ratansingh Bhanddri heard that Prataprdv, brother of Ddmaji, and 
Devdji Tdkpar were advancing on ATimedabad with 10,000 horse. 
At first he thought this a device to draw him from Viramgam, to 
whose walls his mines had reached. On ascertaining from trusty 
spies that the report was trae, he raised the siege of Vii’amgam, 
returned rapidly to A'hmedabad, and pushing forward to meet 
Prataprdv, exacted tribute from the chiefs on the banks of the Vatrak. 
As I’ratdprav drew near, the governor of the Bhil district retired 
before him, and he continuing his advance, passed through Valad and 
Pethapur, and so by way of Chhala reached Dholka. Here, through 
Muhammad Ismail, the governor of Dholka, he demanded from the 
Bhanddri his share of the revenue. Afterwards, leaving 2000 horse 
in Dholka, he went to Dhandhuka. In the meantime KSntdji, who 
was a follower of Bajirdv Peshwa, joining with jMalharrdv Holkar, 
advanced upon Idar, and coming against Danta, plundered that town. 
Some Ndgar Brdhmans of the town of Vadnagar, who were settled in 
Danta, tried to escape to the hills, but were intercepted and pillaged. 
The Mardth.is then proceeded to Vaduagar and plundered the town; 
From Vadnagar they went as far as Pdlanpur, where Pahdr Khdn 
Jluilori, being unable to oppose them, agreed to pay a tribute of 
£10,000 (Rs. 1 b(A7/). Kantdji and Malhdrrav Holkar then marched 
into Marwar, while Pratdprav and Rangoji crossed over from Dhan- 
dhuka into Kdthiavada and Gohilvdda. About this time Muhammad 
Pahdr Khan Jhdlori was appointed deputy governor of Pdtan on behalf 
of Vakhatsingh. As no settlement of his demands on the revenues 
of Dholka had yet teen made, Pratdprav returned to that town and 
sent Narhar Pandit to receive the tribute due to him. Afterwards 
proceeding to Baroda with Rangoji they were summoned to Sorath 
by Ddmaji to assist him. Sher Khan Babi, who up to his time had 
been at Kaha, now came to Ahmeddbdd, and as the deputy viceroy 
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was displeased with Momin Khan’s conduct when Virara^m 
was besieged, he appointed Sher Khan his own deputy at Petlad, 
Arhar-Mhtar, and Nadidd. Afterwards on Momin Khan’s remon- 
strance Subhachand Mdrvadi was appointed to examine the accounts 
and receive the revenue in place of Sher Khan. In a.e. 1737 Damaji’s 
brother Prataprav, returning to his country after exacting tribute 
from the chiefs of Sorath, died of small-pox at Kankar near Dholka. 
Momin Khan seeing that Sher Khan had not yet left Kaira, collected 
some men and came to Petlad, while Sher Khan went to Dehgam and 
awaited the departure of Rangoji. Ratansingh Bhandari made 
preparations to help Sher Khan and Momin Khan returned to Cambay. 

At this time as the Mahdraja Abheysingh was not in favour at 
court, Momin Khdn was appointed fifty-fourth viceroy. As he 
was unable to effect anything by himself he persuaded Jawdn Mard 
Khan Babi to join him by a promise of the government of Patau 
and directed him to proceed and take up that appointment. Now the 
Jhaloris were allies of the Rathods, and Pahar Khdn Jhalori, then in 
command of Patan, opposed Jawdn Mard Khan, but was finally 
obliged to vacate Patan. Momin Khan, who had not hitherto 
produced the order appointing him viceroy, now made it public and 
began to act as viceroy with the title of Naim-ud-daulah Momin 
Khan Bahadur Firiiz Jang, and in A.n. 1737 sent a copy of this order 
to Abdiil Husain Khdn, the deputy minister, and to Mustafid Khan, 
rvho held the office of Kazi. 

Sher Khdn Babi, wishing to remain neutral, retired to Balasinor 
and Momin Khan summoned Rangoji, who was in the neighbourhood 
of Cambay, to Ids assistance. Kangoji agreed to aid him in expelling 
the Mdrvadis, on condition that, if successful, he should bo granted 
one-half of the produce of Gujar.it except the city of A'hmedabad, the 
lands in the neighbourhood of the city, and the port of Cambay. 
This disastrous alliance with the Mardthas gave the last blow to Mughal 
power in Gujarit, which otherwise might have lingered for at least a 
quarter of a century. Momin Khan lived to repent Ids conduct. 

When Ratansingh Bhandari heard of the appointment of IMomin 
Khan to be viqeroy he wrote to Maharaja Abheysingh for orders. 
Meanwhile he sent IMuhanimadan officials to Cambay to persuade 
Momin Khdn to take no further steps until a reply should be received 
to the reference ilomin Khan had made to Agra. The reply off the 
Maharaja was that Ratansingh should resist iMomin Khan if he could. 
Ratansingh prepared to defend Ahmedabad while Momin Khan 
collecting an army, camped at the Karansar lake. 

From the Ndransar lake where Momin Khan remained encamped for ' 
one and a half months collecting his partisans he advanced to Sojitra, 
where he was joined byJawdn Mard Khan Bdbi ; and proceeding 
together they came to Vasu under Petlad, about twenty-six miles 
from Ahmeddbiid, and from Vasu to Kaira, about eighteen miles 
from the capital. At Kaha they encamped on the banks of the 
Vfitrak, where, owing to the incessant rain, they were forced to remain 
for about a month. When the rain abated and the rivers were fordable, 
Momin Khan, mo\nng to Ahmedabad, encamped in front of the city 
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on the K^nkariya tank and prepared for a siege. About the same time 
Momin Khdn'’s manager, Vajeram, whom he had sent to Songad to 
solicit Damaji to march in person to bis assistance, arrived and 
informed him that Danaaji would join him shortly. Zorawar Khdn, 
who had been left at the Maratha camp as security for the payment 
of the tribute, was recalled,’ and instead the district of Pardntij 
was formally assigned to the Marathas in payment of their demands. 
Some of the Maharajahs guns, which were being sent to Ahmeddbdd 
by his agents at Surat through Cambay for facility of transit, were 
about this time captured by a party of Momin Khdnhs men. When 
Eatansingh Hiandkri wrote to the Mahardja of Momin Khan's advance 
on A'hmeddbad, the Maharaja was much displeased, and went from 
. the emperor’s presence in anger. The nobles fearing the consequences, 
recalled him, and persuaded the emperor to re-appoint him viceroy of 
Gujarat. 

Momin Khdn was secretly enjoined to disregard the Mahardja’s 
appointment and persevere in expelling the Rdthods, and was assured 
of the emperor’s approbation of this line of conduct. He therefore 
continued . to prosecute the siege with vigour. In the meantime 
another order was received from the imperial court, confirming the 
reappointment of the Maharfija and appointing Fida-ud-din Khan to 
guard the city with 500 men, directing also that Momin Khdn should 
return to Cambay. It was further stated that, as Eatansingh Bhandari 
Im acted oppressively, some other person should be appointed deputy 
to fin his place, and that in the meantime a Rajput noble, named 
Abhaikaran, was to caiTy on the government. Shortly before’ this 
Muhammad Bfikir Khdn, son of Muatamid Khan, joined Momin Khan 
from Surat, while Sddik Ali Khan and his nephew reinforced him 
from J undgacpi. When Momin Khdn was informed of the purport of 
the imperial order he agreed to return to Cambay, provided Eatansingh 
Bhandari would quit the city, hand over charge to Abhaikaran, and 
admit Fida-ud-din Khdn and his men into the city. 

Eatansingh Bhandari determined not to leave the city, and prepared 
to defend himself to the last. Ddmdji Gdikwar now joined Momin Khan 
from Songad. Momin Khdn met Damaji at I'sanpur, three miles 
from ATimedabad, and made great show of friendship, calling him 
his brother. When Eatansingh Bhandari heard of the arrangements 
made between Damaji and Momin Khdn, he sent a message to Damaji 
saying, 'Momin Khan has promised Eangoji half of the revenues of 
Gujarat excepting the city of Ahmeddbfid, the lands immediately round 
it, and Cambay. If you will join me, I will give you half of every- 
thing not excepting the city nor Cambay, and will send to your camp 
some of my chief landholders as security if you agree.’ Dfimaji 
showed this to Momin Khan, and asked him what he proposed to do. 
Momin Khdn now perforce agreed to do the same ; but instead of 
Cambay offered to make over to the Marathfis the whole district 
of Viramgiim. Ddmfiji, accepting these terms, ceased to negotiate 
with Eatansingh. He then went on pilgrimage to Dudesar, and 
returning in the same year, A.D. 1738, he and Eangoji began active 
operations against A'hmedabad. Their bombardment did so much 
B 1746—41 
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damage to the city that Momm Khail repented having called them 
to his aid, and foresaw that if the Marathas once gained any portion 
of the city it would be no easy matter to drive them out. Momin 
Khan now sent the writer of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi to Ratansingh 
Bhandari, in hopes that he might withdraw peaceably, but Ratansingh 
refused to listen to any terms. After some time the Musalmans under 
Kazim Ali Khdn and others, and the Marathas under Baburdv 
endeavoured to take the city by storm, but after a bloody contest were 
forced to retire. Nest day Ratansingh, seeing that he could not. long 
hold the city, entered into a negotiation with Momin Khhn, and, on 
receiving a sum of money for his espenses, and on being allowed to 
retire with the honours of war, left the city.' 

Momin Khdn entered Ahmedhb^d- On the capture of the city, in 
accordance with Momin Khan's engagement, half of it was handed to 
the Marathas. Momin Khan sent news of what had taken place to 
the emperor, and appointed Fida-ud-diri Khan his deputy. Ddmaji, 
who in the meantime had been to Sorath, now returned and was met 
by Rangoji, who accompanied him as far as the banks of the Mahi, 
whence Rangoji proceeded to Dholka. After spending a few days at 
Dholka, Rangoji returned to A'hmedabad and took charge of his share 
of the city, which comprised the Raikhar, Khhnjehan, and Jamhlpur 
quarters as far as the Astoria and Raipur gates. 'Ihe city was thus 
equally divided, and the Astoria and Raipur gates were guarded by the 
Marathhs. At that time the inhabitants of A'hmedabad were chiefly 
Muhammadans, and the Marathas, accustomed to extortion, attempting 
to oppress them, they rose against the strangers, and after a severe affray 
expelled the greater part of them from the city.' Momin Khan, though 
secretly pleased, affected ignorance and sent Fidd-ud-din Khan to 
reassure Rangoji. This with some diffieulty he succeeded in doing and 
Rangoji remained in the city. Jawan Mard Khan was sent to Pdtan, 
and, instead of Pardntij, the district of Kheralu was granted to Zorawar 
Khan Babi. 

With the cessation of Maratha oppression, A'hmedabad began to 
recover its splendour and opulence. The emperor was much pleased 
with Momin Khan, and, raising his rank, presented him with a dress of 
honour, a sword, and other articles of value. At the close of the rainy 
season Momin Khan went to levy tribute from the chiefs on the banks 
of the Sdbarmati, and Rangoji was asked to accompany him. They 
marched to Adalaj whence Fida-ud-din Khan, the deputy viceroy, 
returned to the city accompanied by Ramhji as deputy of Rangoji. 
Jawan Mard Khan and Sher Khan Babi now joined the viceroy's 
camp, and, about the same time Hathising, chief of Pethhpur, paid 
a visit to the viceroy and settled his tribute. From Adfilaj they 
advanced to Mansa, and. were met by the Mansa chief. From Mansa 
they proceeded to Kadi, and from Kadi to Bi jhpur. A f ter Momin Khan 
left the people of A'hmedabad were badly treated, and RangOji, 
leaving his brother Akoji in camp, returned to the capital, whence he 
marched towards Viramgam and ISorath. Momin Khan went from 
Bi jhpur to Idar, and there levied tribute from the chiefs of Mohanpur 
and Randsan. 
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When Momm Khdn arrived at Idar, A'nandsingh and Raisingh, 
brothers of Maharaja Abheysingh, went to him and paid the tribute 
of Mohanpur and Eanasan as being within the limits of the Idar 
territory. The matter was amicably settled, and the two brothers 
accompanied the viceroy as far as the Idar frontier, when Anandsingh 
returned to Idar, and Riiisingh, at Momin Khan’s request, remained 
with him, Momin Khan undertaking to pay the expenses of his men. 
Pratbiraj, the chief of Mansa, agreed to pay £2W0 (Rs. 23,000) and 
the chief of Varsoda £10 j0 (Rs. 10,000) as tribute. At this time 
Sher Muhammad KMn Babi was appointed to succeed Mir Dost Ali 
as deputy governor of Sorath. The Marathds, who had attempted to 
deprive some of the Rasulabad and Batwa Sayads of their land, were 
attacked by the Muhammadan population, and a few men were 
wounded on either side. Momin Khan, receiving tribute from various 
chiefs, had now reached Palanpur, and Pdhar Khan Jhdlori, the 
governor of that place, was introduced to the viceroy by Sber Khan 
Babi. As news was now received that Devaji Takpar was advancing 
through the Baroda districts, Momin Khan marched towards Ahmedd- 
bdd, fismissing Pahdr Khan Jhalori on the Palanpur frontier. Jawan 
Mard Khan Babi, appointing his brother Safdar Khan Bdbi as his ■ 
deputy at Patau, pushed forward in advance for Ahmedabdd. Mdmur 
Khan, who had been chosen by Mir Huzabr Ali as his deputy in 
Sorath, now arrived and complained to Momin Khan regarding Sher 
Khan Bdbi’s appointment. Momin Khdn said that, as neither had 
assumed charge of their duties, they should await final orders from 
the emperor. He then advanced to Hajipur, and thence encamped on 
the side of the city near Bahrampur and occupied himself in strength- 
ening the city defences. From that camp he proceeded to Isanpup 
four miles south of Ahmedabad on his way to levy tribute from the 
Koli chiefs of the banks of the Vdtrak. After this he proceeded to 
Kulej on the Vatrak and levied tribute from the Koli chiefs of that 
neighbourhood. Hearing that Damaji had left Songad, and crossing 
the Mahi had gone to Arhs, Momin Khdn struck his camp and 
returned to the city, while Damaji going to Dholka marched from 
that to Sorath. Momin Khdn now permitted Sher KhSn to return to 
his lands in Gogha, whence he proceeded to Junagadh and took 
charge of the office of deputy governor. 

In A.D. 1738, Mir Huzabr Khdn, the governor of Sorath, died, and 
as Sher Khan had occupied Junagadh, and taken into his employ all the 
troops of Mir Dost Ali, Mamiir KhAn was obliged to resign his pre- 
tensions and return. The emperor now appointed Himmat Ali Khan, 
nephew of Momin Khdn, governor of Sorath, and he wrote to his uncle 
to choose a fitting deputy. Momin Khan, as the Mardtha ineursions 
into Sorath increased yearly, and as Sher Khdn Bdbi was a man able 
to hold his own with them, suffered him to remain as deputy. When 
Ddmaji returned to Viramgam, after levying tribute from the chiefs of 
Sorath, he was obliged to march against Kdnji Koli, the chief of 
Chhaniar in the Chiinval. As he could not prevail against them he was 
forced to call on Momin Khdn for aid. Momin Khan sent Fidd-ud-din 
Khdn at the head of a well-equipped army. On their approach the 
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Kolis fled, and the village was burned, and Fidd-ud-din Hidn returned 
to the capital. DamSji, leaving Rangoji as his deputy, returned to 
Songad. In this year, a.d. 1738, Hindustan was invaded by the 
great Persian Nddir Shah, Dehli sacked, and the emperor made 
prisoner. Except that coin was struck in Nadir’s name, the collapse 
of Mughal power caused little change in Gujarat. 

In A.D. 1739 Fida-ud-din Khan was sent to levy tribute from the 
chiefs on the banks of the Sabarmati, and, accompanied by Jawan 
■ Mard Kh^in Bdbi and Raja R^isingh of Mar, marched to Chardrah. As 
the village of Pdnmul under Bijdpur had been assigned to the author of 
the Mii-at-i-ATimedi, he accompanied Fida-ud-din -Khan, who marched 
to Ahmednagar, and demanded tribute from Jitsingh of Mohanpur and 
Randsan. Jitsingh resisted and a doubtful battle was fought. Next 
day Fidd-ud-din Khdn changed his position and again attack^ Jitsingh, 
who being defeated agreed to pay £1000 (Rs. 10,000). They then 
went to I’dar, where they were hospitably received by Rdja Rdising, 
who presented the leaders with horses. From Idar they proceeded 
to Vadnagar, which was under Jawan Mard Khan, who also received 
them courteously and presented horses. The army then marched to- 
Visalnagar. On the arrival of the troops at Visalnagar, Jawdn Mard 
Khdn requested Fida-ud-din Khdn to subdue Jamdji the Koli chief of 
Thara- Jdmpur in the Kankrej, who was then at Bdlisana under Pdtan 
and who was continually plundering the country. Fida-ud-din Khan 
marched to Balisana, but Jdmdji fled to Thara- Jdmpur without risking 
a battle and the M\ihammadans plundered Thara- Jdmpur. From 

Bdlisdna Fidd-ud-din marched to Kadi, and allowing Jawdn Mard 
Khdn to return to Pdtan proceeded to Ahmedabdd. 

At Ahmedabdd disputes between Rangoji and Momin Khdn 
regarding the government of the city were frequent. In one serious 
disturbance Momin Khdn was worsted and forced to sue for peace and 
grant Rangoji his half share both in the government and revenue, which, 
since the affray in a.d. 1738, Momin Khdn had withheld. A formal 
agreement was drawn up but did not long remain in force. About this 
time Momin Khan's nephew Muhammad Momin Khan Bakhshi received 
a patent granting him the title of Nazar AH Khdn. The year 
A.D. 1739 was marked by a disastrous flood in the Sdbarmati. In this 
year also the Marathas under Chimndji Apa achieved the memorable 
success of taking the fort of Bassein from the Portuguese. 

In A.D. 174*9 on his return from Sorath, Damdji Gaikwdr took 
Rangoji to the Dakhan and appointed Malhdrrav ^uni his deputy 
at Ahmedabdd. Fidd-ud-din Khdn met the new deputy at Isanpur 
and escorted him to the city. Shortly after Fidd-ud-din Khdn and 
Nazar Ali Khan started to collect tribute, and Jawdn Mard Khan 
sent his brother Zordwar Khdn Bdbi to accompany them. They 
advanced against Ddbhora under Bahyal eighteen miles east of 
Ahmedabdd in the Bhil district and fought with the chief, who agreed 
to pay tribute. Thence they went to Atarsumba, where the Kolis 
after a vain attempt to carry off their cannon agreed to pay tribute. 
Ihe force then proceeded to Mandva and levied a contribution from 
the Mandva chief. They next went to Kapadvanj, and passing 
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through Bdlasinor reached Virpur under Lundvada. Here, from 
Sultansingh, agent of the Lunavdda chief, they received two horses 
and £300 (Rs. 3000) as tribute. While at Lunavdda an order 
of recall came from Momin Khan, who intimated that Malharrav 
Khuni had laid up large stores of grain and contemplated war. Pidd- 
ud-din Khan at once pushed forward through Bdlasinor and 
Kapadvanj, advancing rapidly towards the capital. On the way he 
received a second despatch from Momi'n Khan saying that, as the risk 
of war had for the present passed, they should advance to. Petlad, 
where they would find Malharrav Khuni and settle with him about 
the revenue accounts. They continued their march, and in two days 
reached Kaira, being joined on the way by Muhammad Kuli Khan, 
who Was charged with messages from Momin Khan. At Kaira they 
found Muhammad Husain, nephew of Fida-ud-din Khdn who had 
been sent with a force to. Mahudha. As Malharrav Khuni was at Pinj 
near Kaira, Fida-ud-dln Khan expressed a wish to meet him, and it 
was agreed that both sides should go to the Petlad district and there 
. settle the disputed collections. Shortly after they met and anwnge- 
ments were in progress when the Kolis of the BMl district rebelled 
and Abdul Husain Khan and Vajeram were sent against them. After 
burning two or three villages this detachment rejoined the main body, 
and not long after all returned to Ahmedab^d. During A.D. 1740 
Bdjirav Peshwa died. 

In A.D. 1741 Momin Khdn went to Cambay, and while residing at 
Ghi^spur near that city received information that Ddm^ji had again 
appointed Rangoji his deputy in place of Malharrdv Khuni, and’ 
shortly after Rangoji arrived at Petldd. At this time Momin Khdn 
turned his attention to the falling off in the customs revenue of Cambay 
and appointed Ismail Muhammad collector of customs. As he was 
anxious to clear some misunderstanding between Rangoji and 
himself, Momin Khan set out to visit Rangoji and assure him of his 
good wishes. At this time Bhdvsingh of Viramgd,m, who found the 
Mardthds even more troublesome than the Muhammadans, as soon as 
he heard of Malhdrrav^s recall, suddenly attacked the fort of Viramgdm 
and with the aid of some Arabs and Rohillas expelled the Mardtha 
garrison and prepared to hold the fort on his own account. Shortly 
after Rangoji demanded that a tower in Ahmeddbad, which had been 
raised a story by Momin Khan so. as to command the residence of 
the Maratha deputy at the Jamdlpur gate, should be reduced to its 
original height. At the same time he suggested that Momin Khdn 
and he, uniting their forces, should advance and expel Bhdvsingh 
from Viramgdm. Momin ^^an agreed to both proposals. 'J'he 
addition to the tower was pulled down, and Momin Khan and Rangoji, 
marching against Viram^m, laid siege to the town. Bhdvsingh 
made a gallant defence, and Momin Khan, who was not sorry to see 
the Marathds in difficulties, after a time left them and marched to 
Kadi and Bijdpur to levy tribute. Rangoji continued the siege, and 
as Bhdvsingh saw that even without Momin Khdn the Mardtha army 
was sufficient to reduce the place, he agreed to surrender Viramgdm, 
provided the fort of Pdtdi and its dependent villages were granted 
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to him. Eangoji agreed, and thus the Mardth^s again obtained 
possession of yiramgam, while Bhavsingh acquired Patdi,^ a property 
which his descendants hold to this day. 

When Morain . Khan arrived at Mdnsa, about twenty-six miles 
north-west of Ahmedabdd, hearing that Ddmdji had crossed the Mahi 
with 10,000 men, he at once returned to the capital. Damaji arrived 
at Md,nsa and besieged it. The chiefs and Kolis defended the place 
bravely for about a month, wheu it fell into Damaji’s hands, who not 
only cleared the prickly-pear stockade which surrounded it, but also 
burned the town. From Mansa Damaji marched to Sorath. On- 
his return he laid siege to Broach, a fort which, from its natural 
strength as well as from its favourable position on the Narbada, it had 
been the constant ambition both of Damaji and of his fathter'. Pildji to 
capture. On the approach of Damaji, N ek Alam Khan, who held the 
place in the interests of the Nizam, prepared -to defend the fort, and 
wrote to the Nizam for aid. In reply the Nizam warned Ddmdji 
not to attack his possessions. On receiving this letter Dam4ji raised 
the siege and returned to Songad. It seems probable that concessions 
were made to tempt Damaji to retire from Broach, and that the 
G4ik war’s share in the Broach customs dates from this siege. 

In A.D. 1741 in a battle between Kilim Kiili Khan, governor of 
Dholka, and Rangoji's deputy, the Mardthds were defeated. Momin 
Khan, at the request of Rangoji, made peace between them. Fidi- 
ud-din Khan, who had recently been raised in rank with the title of 
Bahadur, starting to collect tribute bmrned down the refractory Koli 
village of Dabhora, and placing a post there, passed to Satumba, 
Balasit'or, and Thasra. After the battle at Dholka, the building by 
Rangoji of the fort of Borsad, caused renewed fighting between the 
Muhammadans and Marathas of Dholka. At the request of Muham- 
mad Hadi Khan, governor of Dholka, Fida-ud-din Khan, passing 
through Mahudha to Petlad pushed forward to help him. In the 
meantime a battle was fought, in which the Marathas under Malhdrrdv 
attacked Muhammad Hadi Khan, and after a short contest withdrew. 
Next day the Muhammadans, strengthened by the ariival of Fida- 
ud-din Khan, besieged Sojitra. A letter w'as written to Rangoji, 
asking the meaning of the attack, and he replied excusing himself 
and attributing- it to the ignorance of Malharrdv. Muhammad Hddi 
Khan and the author of the Mirat-i-A’hmedi eventually met Rangoji 
at Borsad, and settled that he and Fida-ud-din Khan should come 
together and arrange matters. But Rangoji in his heart ibtended to 
fight and wrote to his deputy Rdm^ji at Ahmeddbdd to be ready for _ 
war. Malharrav now joiued Rangoji at Borsad. At this time many • 
misunderstandings and several fights between the Marathds and the 
Muhammadans were appeased by Momin Khan and Rangoji, who, 
in spite of the ill-feeling among their subordinates and a certain distrust 
of each other’’ s designs, appear throughout to have maintained a warm 


' PAtdi (north latitude 23° rO' ; east longitude 71* 44'), at the south-east angle ol 
the Ran of Cutch, fifty -two miles west of AhmedAbid. 
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mutual regal’d. Ddm^ji from his stronghold at Songad was too much 
occupied in Dakhan politics to give much attention to Gujarat. 
Eangoji, on the other hand, gained so much influence with the Gujarat 
chiefs, that at one time he succeeded in engaging Sajansingh Hazari 
in his service, and also induced Raja Raismgh of Idar to join him. 
But Momin Khan detached Rdisingh from this alliance, by placing 
him in charge of the post of Amaliara and granting him the £stricts 
of Modasa, Meghrej, Ahmednagar, Parantij, and Harsol. Moreover 
the customary Gujarat sum at first sent daily by Rangoji to Raja 
Rdisingh for the expenses of his troops had begun to fall into aiTears. 
Raja Raisingh made his peace with AJomin Khan through the 
mediation of Nazar A'li Khan, Momin Khan's nephew, who appears 
to have been one of the leading spirits of the time. 

In A.D. 1742 in another fight between the Marathas and Muham- 
madans in A'hmedabdd, the Muhammadans gained a slight advantage. 
After this Rangoji left the city, appointing as before Kdm^ji as his 
deputy, and joining Jagjiwan Pavar went to Borsad, where he had 
built a fort. At this time one Jivandas came with authority from 
the Nizam to act as collector of Dholka, part of the lands assigned 
to the Nizam as a personal grant, but failed to enforce his position. 
Shortly after this Raja Anandsing of Idar was killed, and his brother 
Rdising, taking leave, went to Idar to settle matters. Momin Khan 
had his- patent increased to the personal rank of commander of 6000 
with a contingent of 6U00 cavalry. He received a dress of honour, 
a jewelled turban, a plume, six pieces of cloth, an elephant, the order 
of Mahi-maratib,^ and the title of Najm-ud-daulah Momin Khdn 
Bahddur Dilawar Jang. Differences again broke out between Momin 
Khdn and Rangoji, and again matters were settled by a friendly 
meeting between the two chiefs at Borsad, where Rangoji had taken up 
his residence. Momin Khdu now went to Petlad, and from that to 
Cambay, where he was taken ill, but after six weeks came to Vasu, 
where Kai^oji visited him. Here though again unwell he went to 
Dholka, and shortly afterwards he and Rangoji marched upon Limbdi, 
which at this time is mentioned as under Viramgam. AVhile before 
Limbdi, Rangoji was summoned by Damaji to help him against Bapu 
Naik, and at once started to his assistance. Slomin Khan now 
marched into Gohilvada, and proceeded by Loliana to Gogha, then 
under the charge of a resident deputy of Sher Khan Babi. Here 
he received tribute from the chief of Sihor, and from that, marching 
into Hdidr, went against Navanagar. The Jam resisted for twenty 
days, and eventually, on bis agreeing to pay £5060 (Hs. 50,000) as 
tribute, Momin Khdn returned to Ahmedabad. During his absence 
in spite of stubborn resistance Nazar Ali Khan and Vajeram had 
collected tribute from the Koli chiefs. Eangoji, who had now left 
Damdji, joined battle with Bapu Naik ere he crossed the Mahi, and 
Bapu Naik turned back. Rangoji therefore remained at Borsad, but 
hearing that Momin Khan's illness had become serious, he went once 
or twice to Ahmedabdd to visit him. 
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In A.D. 1743 Momin Khdn died. His wife, fearing lest Fidd-ud- 
din KMn and Muftakhir Khdn, Momin Khan’s son, would deprive 
her of her estate, 'sought the protection of Rangoji. In the meantime 
Fida-ud-din Khan and Muftakhir Khan received an imperial order 
to carry on the government until a new viceroy should be appointed. 
At this time a man named Anandram, who had been disgraced by 
Momin Khan, went over to Rangoji and incited him to murder Fida- 
ud-din Khan and Muftakhir Khan. Rangoji with this intention 
invited them both to his house, hut his heart failed him, and shortly 
afterwards Fida-ud-din Khan went to Cambay. Rangoji now de- 
termined at all hazards to assassinate Muftakhir Khdn. With this 
object he took Muftakhir Khan’s associates, Vajeram and Kdim KiiU 
Khan, into his confidence. Muftakhir Khdn accidentally heard of his 
designs, and remained on his guard . As Rangoji had failed to carry 
out his promise to raise Sher Khan Babi to the post of deputy viceroy, 
Sher Khan advanced to Dholka and began plundering some Cambay 
villages. Rangoji, after another futile attempt to assassinate Muftakhir 
Khdn, sent for his deputy Ramaji, who was then in the neighbourhood, 
and prepared to fight. Muftakhir Khan, on his part, summoned Fida- . 
ud-din Khan from Cambay, and in a few days they succeeded in uniting 
their forces. Sher Khan Babi deserting the cause of Rangoji, the 
Mardthds were worsted and Rangoji’s house was besieged. Rangoji> 
being hard pressed, agreed to give up Anandrdm and to surrender both 
Borsad and Viramgdm, Sher Khdn Bdbi becoming his security. In 
this way Fidd-ud-din Khdn became sole master of Gujardt. 

Shortly after Hdmdji Gaikwdr returned from Sdtdra and came to 
Cambay. In the meantime Rangoji, who had been living with Sher 
Khdn Bdbi, his security, contrived, with the connivance of Sher KJidn, 
to escape together with his family. Fidd-ud-din Khan was so greatly 
enraged with Sher Khdn for this treachery, that Shef Khan leaving 
ATimeddbdd on pretence of hunting, escaped to Baldsinor, where his 
wife joined him. Fidd-ud-din Khan put Anandram to death, while 
Rangoji through the aid of Sher Khan Bdbi’s wife, made good his 
escape to Borsad. Fida-ud-din Khdn had set out to collect tribute, 
when news arrived that Khanderav Gdikwdr, brotheiiof Damaji, had 
crossed the Mahi and joining Rangoji had laid siege to Petldd. On hear- 
ing this, Fida-ud-din at once returned to ATimedahad, and sent Valabhdas 
Kotwal to Khanderav to complain of the misconduct of Rangoji. 

After the death of Momin Khan, Jawan Mard Khdn Babi was the 
greatest noble in Gujarat. He began to aspire to power, and Fida- 
ud-din, who was not good in the field, had thoughts of appointing 
him as a deputy. While matters were in this state, and Jawan Mard 
Khan was already laying claim to the revenue of the district round 
Ahmedabdd, an order was received appointing Abdul A'ziz Khan the 
commander of Junnar, near Poona, to be viceroy of Gujarat. This 
order was forged by Abdul Aziz Khdn in Jawd,n Mard Khd,n’s inter- 
ests, whom he appointed his deputy. Though F idd-ud-din Khan doubted 
the genuineness of the order, he was not powerful enough to remove 
Jawdn Mard Khan, who accordingly proclaimed himself deputy 
viceroy. At this time the troops, clamorous on account of arrears. 
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placed both Fida-ud-din Khdn and Muftakhir Khdn under confinement. 
Jawan Mard Khan assumed charge of the city and stationed his o\vn 
men-on guard. "While Fidd-ud-din Khan and Muftakir Khan were in 
confinement, Khanderav Gaikwdr sent them a message that if they 
would cause the fort of Petldd to be surrendered to him, he would help 
them. To this they returned no answer. F’idd-ud-din Khdn now 
entreated Jawan Mard Khdn to interfere between him and his troops. 
Jawan Mard Khan accordingly persuaded the mutineers to release 
Fida-ud-din Khdn, who eventually escaped from the city and went . 
to A'gra. 

Meanwhile Rangoji continued to press the siege of Petldd and the 
commander," A'gha Muhammad Husain, after in vain appealing for help 
to Jawan Mard Khan, was forced to surrender. Rangoji demolished 
the fort of Petldd and niarehed upon Ahmedaba,d. As he approached 
the city Jawan Mard Khdn sent the writer of the Mirat-i-Alimedi 
and Ajabsingh to negotiate with Rangoji, who demanded all his former 
rights and possessions. 

News had now reached Dehli that a false viceroy was governing 
• dujarat, and accordingly Muftakhir Khan was chosen fifty-seventh 
"viceroy, the order explaining that Abdfil A'ziz had never been appointed 
viceroy, and directing Jawan Maid Khan to "withdraw from the 
conduct of affairs. Muftakhir Khan was perplexed how to act. He 
succeeded in persuading his troops that he would be able to pay them 
their arrears, and he gent a copy of the order to Jawdn Mard Khan; 
and, as he dared not displace him, he informed Jawdll Mard Khdn that he 
had appointed him as his deputy, and that he himself would shortly leave 
ATimeddldd. Jawdn Mard Khdn, so far from obeying, ordered Muftakhir 
Khdn^s house to be surrounded. Eventually Muftakhir Khdn, leaving 
the city, joined Rangojii, and then retired to Cambay. 

Khanderav Gaikwdr returned, and, with the view of enforcing his 
claims, uniting with Rangoji, marched to Banjar, about five miles 
south of A'hmedabad. Jawan Mard Khan issuing from the city 
camped near the Kankariya lake. Narhar Pandit and Krishnd ji on behalf 
of the Mardtha leaders were sent to Jawdn Mard Khan to demand their 
former rights and possessions. Jawdn at first refused,- but in the end 
•gave way and the Marathds appointed Dadu Mordr deputy of the 
city. Sher Khan Babi now returned to . Bdlasinor. Khanderdv and 
Kanaji then went to Dholka, Rangoji to Petldd, and Khanderdv 
Gdikwar to Sorath. Fida-ud-din Khan requested Rangoji to help 
Muftakhir Khan ; he replied that he was willing to help him, but had . 
no money. Rangoji then accompanied fida-ud-din Khdn to Cambay, 
where Muftakhir Khdn was. • Negotiations were entered into, add the 
Khans tried. to collect £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) which Rangoji asked for 
to enable him to make military preparations to aid them. They raised 
£8000 (Rs. 80,000) with great difficulty and admitted Rangoji's Ndib 
to a share in the administration. Rangoji "withdrew to Borsad with 
the £8000 (Rs. 80,000-) under the pretext that when the remaining 
£2000 (Rs. 20,000) -^vere paid he would take action. Fida-ud-din 
Khdn, annoyed at RangojPs chnduct, went to reside at Dhowan, a 
village belonging to Jdlam Jdlia Koli. 
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In A.D. 1744 Jawan Mard Khan, after appointing one of his brothers, 
Zorawar Khan, his deputy at I’atan, and keeping his other brother 
Safdar Khan at Ahmedabad, advanced 'from the city to Kadi to collect 
tribute. His next step was-to invite Abdiil Azfz Khan, the commander 
of Junnar, near Poona, to join him in Gnjai-at. Abdul Aziz accordingly 
.set out from Junnar, taking with him Fatehyab Khan, commander of 
the fort, of Mulher in Bagla:n and Rustamrav Maratha. Directing 
his march in the first instance to Surat he was there watched in the 
interests of D4m4ji Gaikwar, hy Deviiji Takpar, the lieutenant of that 
chief, who, seeing that on leaving Surat, Abdiil Aziz continued to 
advance to Ahmedabad, pursued him to Kim Kathodra, about fifteen 
miles north-west of Surat, and there attacked him. In the engage- 
ment Devaji Takpar, who had gained over Rustamrav Maratha, ore 
of the leading men in Abdiil Aziz's army, was victorious. Abdiil 
Aziz Khan retired, but was so -closely followed hy the Marathas, that 
at Panoii he was forced to leave his elephant, and, mounting a horse, 
fled with all speed towards Broach. On reaching the Narbada he 
failed to find any boats, and, as his pursuers -were close upon him, 
putting his home at the water, he tried to swim the river ; but, sticking 
fast in the mud, he was overtaken and slain by the Marathas. 

On hearing of the death of Abdiil A'ziz, Jawan Mard Khan 'thought 
of joining Muftakhir Khan. Ere he could carry this plan into effect, 
the emperor receiving, it is said, a present of £20,000 (Rs. 2 Idk/is) 
for the nomination, appointed Fakhr-nd-daulah Fakhr-ud-din KhAn 
iShnjaat Jang Bahddur fifty-eighth viceroy of Gujarat. The new 
viceroy forwarded a blank paper to a banker of his acquaintance 
named Sitaram, asking him to enter in it the name of a fitting deputy. 
Sitaram filled in the name of Jawiin Mard Khiin, and Fakhr-ud-daulah 
was proclaimed viceroy. About this’ time Safdar Khan Bdhi, after 
levying tribute from the Saharmati' chiefs, returned. to Ahmedabad, 
and Khanderav Gtiikwdr, as he passed- from Sorath to Songad, 
appointed. Hangoji his deputy. On being appointed deputy Rangoji sent 
Krishnaji instead (T Morar Naik as his dejmty to Ahmedabad, and 
himself iiroeeeded to Arhar-MiUar on the Vatrak, and from tliat moved 
to Kaira to visit -Jawan Mard Khan, witli nhom he established friendly 
relations. In the same year Ali iMuliamniad Khiin, superintendent 
of customs, died, and in his place the author of the Mirat-i-.Aliinedi was 
apjiointed. In this year, too, I’ahar Khnu Jh;ilori died, and his uncle, 
Muhammad Bahadur, was appointed got emor of Palanpur in his stead. 

Aljvut this time Umabai, widow of Khanderav DabhJde,- .summoned 
■ Khanderav Gaikw-ar to help her in her attempt to lessen the power of 
the Peshwa. As Damaji Gaikwar could not be spared from the Dakhan 
Khanderav w^as appointed his deputy in Gujarat, and he chose one 
Ramchandra to represent him at Ahmedfibad. When Fakhr-ud-daulah 
advanced to join his appointment as viceroy he was received at B'alasinor 
with much respect by iSher Khan Babi. -Jawan Mard Khan Babi, on 
the other hand, determining to resist Fakhr-ud-daulah to the utmost of 
his power, summoned Gangadhar with a body of Maratha horse from 
Petlad, and posting them at Isanpur, about ten miles south-west of the 
city, himself leaving the fortifications of Ahmedabad, encamped at 
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Asdrva, about a mile and a half from the walls. During his progress 
towards the capital the new viceroy was joined by Raisinghji of Idar at 
Kapadvanj, and, advancing together, they arriv^ at Bhiljiur. eighteen 
miles east of Ahniedabad. On their approach Jawan Mard Kh^n sent 
Safdar Khan anl Oangadar to oppose them, and the two armies met 
about six miles from the capital. . After some fighting Fakhr-ud daulah 
succeeded in forcing bis way to the suburb of Rajpura, and' next day 
continuing to driv'c back tbe enemy occupied the suburb of Bahrampura 
and began thenctual siege of the city. At this point affairs -took a 
turn. Fakhr-ud-daulah was .wouuded and returned to his camp, while 
Jawan Mard Khan succeeded in winning over to his side Sher Khan 
Bfibi and Haisinghji of Idar, two of the viceroj''s chief supporters. 
•'I’he Mirat-i- Alimedi especially notes that Raja Kaisingh asked for 
money to pay his troops but Fakhr-ud-daulah, not knowing that this 
rule had long been a dead letter, said that as he held a district on service 
tenure, it was not proper for him to ask for a money aid when on 
imperial service. Next day Fakhr-ud-daulah wa-s surrounded by Safdar 
Khan Babi and the Mar.ithas, and himself one wife and some children 
were taken prisoners, while another of his wives and his son, who had 
managed to escape to Sidhpur, were captured and brought back to 
A'hmedabad. 

After this Khanderdv Gaikwdr returned to Gujarat to receive his 
share of the spoil taken from Fakhr-ud-daulah. Reaching Borsad, he 
took Rangoji with him as far as. A'hmeda Kid, where he met Jaw^n 
Mard Khiim, and obtained from Rangoji his share of the tribute. 
Khandei’itv was not satisfied with RangojFs accounts, and appointing 
a fresh ■ deputy, lie attached Kangdji’s pro})erty, and before leaving 
A'hmedab;1d for Sorath, put him in confinement at. Borsad. He also 
conlined Fakhr-ud-daulah in the Ghiaspur outpost on the bank of the 
river Main. Memwhile in cousequence of some misunderstanding 
between Jawan Mard Khan Babi and his brother Safdar Khan, the 
latter retired to Cdepur, and Jawan Mard Khan went to Visalnagar 
then in the hand.i of his brother Zorawar Khan. From Visalnagar, 
Jawtin Mard Khan proceeiled to Kadhanpur, and meeting his brother 
Safdar Khan, they'became reconcileil, and returned together to A'hmed- 
abad. Khanderav G.iikwar, who had in the meantime returned" from 
Sorath, encamping at Dholka appointed Trimbakrav Pandit as his 
deputy at A'hmediibad in place of Moro Pandit. On. hearing that 
Rangoji had been thrown into confinement, Umabai sent for him, and 
he along with Khandera.v Gaikwur repaired to the Dakhan. 

Shortly afterwards Punaji Vithal, in concert with Tiimbak Pandit, 
being dissatisfied with Jawan Mard Khan, began to intrigue 'with 
Fakhr-ud-daulah. In the meantime Umabai had appointed Rangoji 
as her deputy, and, as he was a" staunch friend of Jawan Mard Khan, 
he expelled Trimbakrav from Ahmeddbdd, and himself collected the 
Maratha share of the city revenues. Upon this Punfiji Vithal sent 
Gangadhar and Krishna ji with an army, and they, expelling the Muham- 
madan officers from the districts from which the Marfithas levied the 
one-foiirth share ef the revenue, took the'management of them into their 
own hands. Rangoji now asked Sher Khan Babi to help him. Sher 
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Khdn agreed j but as he had not funds to pay his troops, he delayed, and 
afterwards plundered Mahudha and Nadiad, As Raugoji failed to'join 
him, Sher Khan proceeded by himself to Kapadvanj, and from Kapad- 
vau] marched against the Maratha camp’, with which Fakhr-ud-daulah 
was then associated. On the night after his arrival, the Marathas 
made an attack on Sher Khan's camp, in which many men on both 
sides were slain. ISText morning the battle was renewed, but on Sher 
Khan suggesting certain terms the fighting ceased. That very night, 
hearing that Raugoji had reached Balasinor, Sher Khan stole off 
towards Kapadvanj. Punaji and Fakhr-ud-daulah followed in pursuit 
but failed to jirevent Rangoji and Sher Khan from joining their 
forces. » 

In A.D. 1746 a battle was fought in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Kapadvanj in which Sher Khiln was wounded. He was 
forced to take shelter with Rangoji in Kapadvanj, while Fakhr- 
ud-daulah, Gangadhar, and Krishnfiji laid siege to that town. At 
this time the Lundvada chief asked Malhairdv Holkar on his way 
back from his yearly raid into Mdlwa, to join him in attacking Virpur. 
Holkar agreed and Yirpur was plundered. , Rangoji, hearing of the 
arrival of Holkar, begged him to come to his aid, and on promise of 
receiving a sum of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lalch^) and two elephants, Holkar 
consented. Gangadhar, Krishndji, and Fakhr-ud-daulah, hearing of 
the approach of Holkar, raised the siege of Kapadvanj, and marching to 
Uholka expelled the governor of that district. Shortly afterwards on 
a summons from D^maji and Khanderav Gaikwdr Rangoji retired to 
Baroda. Meanwhile Fakhr-ud-daulah, Krishniiji, and Gangfidhar 
advanced to Jetalpur in the Daskroi sub-division of ATimeddbad and, 
taking possession «f it, expelled Ambar Habshi, the deputy of J awdn 
Mard Khdn. Uamdji and Khanderav Gfiikwar passed from Baroda 
to Vasu, where they were met by Krishnhji and Gangadhar, whom 
Damdji censured for aiding Fakhr-ud-daulah. On this occasion 
Dfimaji bestowed the districts of Baroda Nadidd and Borsad on 
his brother Khanderdv, an action which for ever removed, any ill 
feeling on the part of Khanderdv. Then, proceeding to Goklej, 
Ddmd ji had an interview with Jawan Mard Khdn. From Goklej he sent 
Kanbji Td,kpar with Fakhr-ud-<laulah to Sorath, and himself returned 
to Songad. As Borsad had been given to Khanderav, Rangoji fixed on 
Umreth as his residence. 

In this year, a.d. 1746, Teghbeg Khdn, governor of 8urat, died, and 
Avas succeeded by his brother Safdar Muhammad Khan, who, in acknow- 
ledgment of a present of seven horses, received from the emperor 
the title of Bahadur. At this time Td.lib Ali Khd,n died, and the 
AATiter of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi was appointed minister by the emperor. 
In A.D. 1747 Rangoji returned to Ahmeddbdd, and Jawdn Maid Khan 
had an interview with him a few miles from the city. Shortly after 
this the Kolis of Mehmudabad and Mahudha rebelled, but the revolt 
was speedily crushed by Shdhbaz Rohdla. 

During this year Najm Khan, governor of Cambayj died. 
Muftakhir Khan, son of Najm-ud-daulah Momin Khdn I., who had 
also received the title of Momin Khan, informed the emperor of Najm 
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KMn’s death, and himself assumed the office of governor in which in 
A.D. 1748 he was confirmed. On hearing of the death of Najm Khan, 
on pretence of condoling with the family of the late governor, Fidd-ud- • 
din Khan marched to Cambay, but as he was not allowed to enter the 
town he retired. He afterwards went to Umreth and lived with 
Kangoji. Kanoji Takpar, who had gone with Fakhr-ud-daulah into 
Sorath, now laid siege to and took the town of A'anthali. As it was' 
nearly time for the Mardthas to return to their country, Kdnoji 
and Fakhr-ud-daulah, retiring to Hholka, expelled Muhammad 
Jdnbaz, the deputy governor. Rangoji, who had at this time a 
dispute with Jawan Mard Khan regarding his share of tribute, now 
came and joihed them, and their combined forces marched upon 
Sanand, where, after plundering the town, they encamped. It- was 
now time for Kanoji to withdraw to the Dakhan. Eangoji and 
Fakhr-ud-daulah, remaining behind to collect tribute from the neigh- 
bouring districts, marched to Isanpur, where they were opposed by 
Jawdn Mard Khdn. On this occasion both Jawdn Mard Khan and 
Fakhr-ud-daulah sought the alliance of Raja Raisingh of Idar. But, 
as he offered more favourable terms, Rdja Raisingh determined to join 
, Fakhr-ud-daulah. Sher Khan Buhi also joined Fakhr-ud-daulah, who, 
thus reinforced, laid ‘ siege to A'hmedabad. While these events were 
passing at A'hmedabad, Hariba, an adopted son of Khanderdv Gaikwdr, 
at that time in possession of the fort of Borsad, began to plunder 
Eangoji’s villages under Petlad, and, attacking his deputy, defeated and 
killed him. On this Rangoji withdrew from Ahmedabad, attacked 
and captnred the fort of Borsad, and forced Hariba to leave the country. 
•Jawdn Mard Khan now sent for Janardhan Pandit, Khanderdv^s 
deputy at Nadiad, and, in place of Rangoji’s representative, appointed 
him to manage the Maratha share of Ahmedabad. 

During these years important changes had taken place in the 
government of Surat. In a.d. 1734, when Mulla Muhammad Ali,' the 
chief of the merchants and builder of the Athva fort,- was killed in 
prisoi; by Teghbeg Khdn, the Nizam sent Sayad Miththan to revenge 
his death. Sayad Miththan was forced to return unsuccessful. After 
Teghbeg KhaAs death Sayad Miththan again came to Surat and lived 
there with his brother Sayad Achchan, who held the office of paymaster. 
Sayad'Miththan tried to get the-government of the town into his hands, 
but, again failing, committed suicide. His brother Sayad Achchan then 
attacked and took the citadel, expelling the commander ; and for 
several days war was waged between him and the governor' Safdar 
Muhammad Khan with doubtful success. At last Sayad Achchan 
called to his aid Malharrav, the deputy at Baroda, and their combined 
forces took possession of the whole city. During the sack of the city 
Malharrav was killed and the entire management of affairs fell into 
the hands of Sayad Achchan. ‘ Safdar Muhammad Khan, the late 
governor, though obliged to leave the city, was determined not to give 
up Surat without a struggle, and raising some men opened fire on' the 
fort. Sayad Achchan now hegged the Arab Turk English Dutch and 
Portuguese merchants to aid him. A deed addressed to the emperor 
and the Nizam,- begging that Sayad Achchan should be appointed 
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goveraor, was signed by all the merchants except by -Mr. Lamb the 
English chief, and though he at first refused, he was in the end per- 
• suaded by the other merchants to sign. Tlie merchants then ' assisted 
Sayad Achclian, and Safdar Aluhammad Khan retired to Sindh. 

Aleanwliile, on account of sonie enmity between Mulla Fakhrmd- 
din, the son of Miiila Aluhammad Ali, chief of the merchants, and 
■Sayad Achehan, the iluila was thrown into prison. Mr. Lamb went to 
Sayad Achchan, and remonstrating with him suggested that the Mulla 
should be sent for. Sayad Achchan agreed, but on the way. Air. Lamb 
earned off Alulla Fakhr-ud-din to the English factory, and afterwards 
sent him to Bombay in disguise. In the meantime Kedarji traikwar, 
a cousin of Damaids, whom, with Alalhfirrav, Sayad. Achchan had asked 
to- his help, arrived at Surat, and though Sayad Achchan had l>een 
successful without his aid, Ked.-irji demanded the £30,000 (Rs, ‘6 lakhs) 
which had Ijeen promised him. As the Sayad was not in a position to 
resist KedarjFs demands, and as he had no ready money to give him, 
he made over to him a third of the revenues of Surat until the amount 
should be paid. As before this another third of the revenues of Surat 
had been assigned to Hfifiz Alasund Khan, the deputy of Ydkut Khan 
of Janjira, the emoluments of the governor of Surat were reduced to 
one-third of the entire revenue and this was divided . between the 
Mutasaddi and Bakhshi. 

In this year (a.d. 1747, S. 1803) there was a severe shock of earth- 
quake and a great famine which caused many deaths. In the following 
year Jaw4n Alatd Khan endeavoured to recapture Jetalpur, but failed. 
About the same time UmabAi died, and Damfiji^s brother Khanderav, who 
was on good terms with Ambika wife of Baburdv Senapati, the guardian 
of UmabaFs son, procured his own appointment as deputy of his brother 
DAniaji in Gujarat. On being appointed deputy Khandoi’av at once 
marched against Kangoji to recover Borsad, which,’ as above mentioned, 
Bangoji had taken from Hariba. Their forces were joined by two 
detachments, one from Alomin Khan under the command of Agha 
Aluhammad Husain, the other from Jawan Alard Khan commanded by 
Janardhan Pandit. The combined army besieged Borsad. After a five 
months^ siege. Borsad was taken, and Bangoji was imprisoned bv 
KhauderAv. On the fall of Borsad Sher Khan Babi and Raja Eaisingh 
of Idar, who were allies of Rangoji, returned to Balasinor and Idar ; 
Fakhr-ud-daulah was sent to Petlad and FidA-ud-din Khan, leaving 
Umreth, took shelter with Jetha, the chief of Atarsutnba. 

In this j-nar the emperor Aluhammad ShAh died and was succeeded 
by his son Ahmed ShAh (a.d. 1748 - 1754),* Shortly after Ahmed's 
accession AlaharAja Vakhatsingh, brother of MahAraja Abheysingh, 
was appointed fifty-ninth viceroy of Gujarat. When he learned wliat 
was the state of the province, he pleaded that his presence would be 
more useful in his own.5ominions, and never took up his' appointment 
of viceroy. A^akhatsingh was the last viceroy of Gujarat nominated 
by the imperial court, for although by the aid of the Marathas Fakhr- 
ud-daulah was of importance in the province, he had never been able 
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to establish himself as viceroy. In this year also oeciirred the death 
of Khushalchand Sheth, the chief merchant of=Ahmeddbad. 

Khanderav Gdikw^r appointed Bdghavshankar his deputy at 
A'hmedtibad, and Safdar Khan Babi issued from Ahmedabad with an 
army to levy tribute from the chiefs on the banks of the Sabarmati. 
When Fakhr-ud-daulah, the former viceroy, heard of the appointment- 
of Maharaja Vakhatsingh, seeing no chance of any beneht from a 
longer stay in Gujarat, he retired to Dehli. In a.d. 1748 A'sif Jah, 
Kizam-ul-Mulk, died at an advanced age, leaving six sons and a 
disputed succession. • 

About the same time Bdlajirav Peshwa, who was jealous of the 
power of the Gdikwai', sent a body of troops, and' freed Hangoji from 
the hands of Khanderilv Gaikwar. During these j'ears adventurers, 
in different parts of the country, taking advantage of the decay of 
the central power, endeavoured to establish themselves in independ- 
ence. Of these attempts the most formidable was the revolt of one of 
the Patan Kasbatis’ who established his power so firmly in Patan that 
Jawan Mard Khan found it necessary to proceed in person to reduce 
him. Shortly afterwards Jawan Mard Khiin deemed it advisable to recall 
his brothers Safdar Khan and Zor4war Khan, who were then at tTnja 
under P^tan, and took them with him to Ahmedabad. Fida-ud-diii 
Khdn who had been residing at Atarsumba now asked permission to 
return to Ahmedabdd, but as Jaw^n Mard Khan did not approve of 
this suggestion, Fida-ud-din departed to Broach and there took up his 
residence. Jan^rdhan Pandit marched to Kaira and the Bhil. district 
to levy tribute, and Khander4v appointed Shevakrdm his deputy. 

In the meantime at Surat, Sayad Achchan endeavoured to 
consolidate his rule, and with this view'^ tried to expel Hdfiz Masuud 
IIab-‘hi, and prevent him again entering the city. But his plans failed, 
and he was obliged to make excuses for his conduct. Sayad Achchan then 
oppressed other influential persons, until e\'entually the Habshi and 
others joining, attacked him in the citadel. Except Mr. Lamb, who 
considered himself bound by the deed signed in A.d. 1747 in favour of 
Sayad Achchan, all the merchants of Surat joined the assailants. 
Among the 'chief opponents of Sayad Achchan w'ere the Dutch, who 
sending ships brought back Safdar Muhammad Khan from Thatta, 
and established him as goveimor of Surat. The English factory was 
next besieged, and, though a stout resistance was made, ' the guards 
were bribed, and the factory plundered. In a.d. 1750 Sayad Achchan, 
surrendering the citadel to the Habshi, withdrew' first to Bombay 
and then to Poona, to Bfllajirav Peshwa. Shortly afterwards, in 
consequence of the censure passed upon him by' the Bombay' Gov- 
ernment for his support of Sayad Achchan, Mr. Lamb committed 
suicide. "VYearied by these continual contests', for power, the 
merchants of Surat asked Eaja Raghunathdas, minister to the 
, Kizam, to choose them a governor. Rdja Raghunflthdas accordingly 
nominated his own nephew,’ Raja Harprasdd, to be governor, and 
'.the writer of the Mirat-i-ATimedi to be h^ deputy. But before RJja 
Harprasad could join his appointment at Surat, both he and his father 
were slain in battle. 
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In the same year, a.d. 1750, occurred the deaths of Raja Rdisingh 
of Idar, of Safdar Khd'n Babi of Balasinor, and of Fidd-ud-din Rh^n, 
who had for some time been settled at Broach. Jawan Mard Khan, 
who, seeing that they were inclined to become permanent residents in 
Gujardt, was always opposed to the Gdikwar’s power, now entered into 
negotiations with Balajtrav Peshwa. He chose Patel Snkhdev to collect 
the Maratha revenue and asked the Peshwa to help him in expelling 
Damdji^s agents. The Peshwa, being now engaged in war in the 
Dakhan with Saldbat Jang Bahadur, son of the late Nizam, was unable 
to send Jawan Mard Khdn any assistance. Towards the close of the 
year Jawan Mard Khan started from ARmedabadto collect tribute from 
the Sabarmati chiefs. Returning early in a.d. 1751, at the request of 
Jetha Patel a subordinate of Bhavsingh Desdi, he proceeded to Banod 
or Vanod under Viramgdm and reduced the village. AJi .Muhammad 
Khdn, the author of the Mii-at-i-Ahmedi, who about this time was raised 
in rank writh the title of Bahadur, states that owing to the Mardtha 
inroads most of the districts had passed entirely into their possession ; 
in others according to agreements with Jawan Mard Khan they held 
a half share. Consequently in spite of new taxes, the entire remain- 
ing income of the province was only four lakhs of rupees, and it was 
impossible to maintain the military posts or control the rebellious 
Kolis. 

It was in this year (a.d. 1751) that the Peshwa, decoying D'dmdjirav 
into his power, imprisoned him and forced him to surrender half of his 
rights and conquests in Gujarat. Taking advantage of the absence of 
the Gdikwdr and his army in the Dakhan, Jaw5n Mard Khan marched 
into Sorath. He first visited Gogha, and then levying tribute in Gohil- 
vdda advanced into Kathidvdda and marched against Navdnagar, and, 
after collecting a contribution from the Jdm, returned to Ahmedabad: 
In the following year (a.d. 1752), as soon as the news reached Gujarat 
that the Mardthas^ share in the province had been divided between the 
Peshwa and Gdikwdr, Momin Khdn, who was always quarrelling with 
the Gaikwar’s agent, sending Varajlal his steward to Balajirav Peshwa 
begged him to include Cambay in his share and send his agent in place 
of the Gaikw'ar's agent. Balajirav agreed, and from that time an 
agent ('f the Peshwa was established at Cambay. In the same year 
Eaghunathrdv, brother of the Peshwa, entering Gujarat took possession 
of the Kew’a and Mahi Kantha districts and marched on Surat. Shiaji 
Dhangar was appointed in Shevakram's place as Damajhs deputy, 
and Krishnaji came to collect the Peshwa’s share. 

Up to this time the city of Broach had remained part of the Nizdm’p 
personal estate, managed by Abdullah Beg, whom, with the title of Nek 
A'lam Khan, A'sif Jah the late Nizam-ul-Mulk had chosen his deputy. 
On the death of Abdullah Begin a.d. 1752 the emperor appointed his 
son to succeed him with the same title as his father, while he gave to 
another son, named Mughal Beg, the title of Khertalab Khdn. During 
the contests for succession that followed upon the death of the Nizam 
in A.D. 1 752, no attempt was made to enforce the Nizam’s claims on the^ 
lands of Broach; and for the future, except for the share of the revenue 
paid .to the Mardthas, the governors of Broach were practically 
independent. 
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. The Peshwa now sent Pandurang Pandit to levy tribute from his 
share of Gujarat, and that officer crossing the Mahi marched upon 
Cambay; Momjn Khan prepared to oppose him, but the Pandit made 
friendly overtures, and eventually Momfn Khan not only paid the sum 
of £700 (Rs. 7006 ) for grass and grain for the PandiCs troops, but 
also lent him four small, cannon. Pandurang Pandit then marched 
upon Ahmedabad, and encamping near the Kankariya lake laid siege 
to the city which was defended by Jawan Mard Kh^n. During the 
siege Pandurang Pandit, sending some troops, ravaged Nifcol, part 
of the lands of A'li Muhammad Khdn Bahadur, the author of the 
Mirat-i-Ahmedi. Meanwhile, as the operations against Ahmedahdd 
made no progress, Pdndurang Pandit made offers of peace. These Jawan 
Mard Khdn accepted, and on receiving from Jawan Mard Khan the 
present of a mare and a small sum of money under the name of, 
entertainment, the Mardtha leader withdrew to Sorath. 

About this time the Peshwa released Ddmdji Gdikwdr on his 
promise to help the Peshwa’s brother Raghundthrdv, who was shortly 
afterwards despatched with an army to complete the conquest of 
Gujardt. Meanwhile Jawdn Mard Khdn’s anxiety regarding the 
Marathds was for a time removed by the departure of Pdndurang 
Pandit. And, as the harvest sejkson had arrived, he with his brother 
Zordwar Khdn Bdbi, leaving Muhammad Mubdriz Sherwdni behind as 
his deputy, set out from Ahmeddbad to levy tribute from the chiefs of 
tlie Sdbar Kantha. Certain well informed persons, who had heard of 
Eaghundthrar’s preparations for invading Gujardt, begged Jawan 
Mard Khdn not to leave the city but to depute his brother Zordwar 
Khan Bdbi to collect the' tribute. Jawdn Mard Khdn, not believing 
their reports, said that he would not go more thun from forty-five to 
sixty miles from the city, and that, should the necessity of any more 
distant excursion arise, he would entrast it to his brother. Jdwan Mard 
Khdn then marched from the city, levying tribute until he arrived on the 
Palanpur frontier about seventy-five miles north of ATimeddbdd. Here 
meeting Muhammad Bahddur Jhdlori, the governor of Palanpur, Jawdn 
Mard Khan was foolishly induced to join him in plundering the fertile 
districts of Shohi, till at last he was not less than 150 miles from his 
head-quarters. Meanwhile Raghunathrdv, joining Damaj^i Gaikwar, 
entered suddenly by an unusual route into Gujardt, and news reached 
ATimedabad that the Mardthas had crossed the Narbada. On this the 
townspeople sent messenger after messenger to recall Jawdn Mard 
Khdn. and building up the gateways prepared for defence, while the ' 
inhabitants of the suburbs, leaving their houses, crowded with their 
families into the city for protection. Raghundthrdv, hearing that 
Jawan Mard Khdn and his army were absent from the city, pressed on 
by forced marches, and crossing the river Mahi despatched an advance 
corps under Vithal Sukhdev. Kosaji, proprietor of Nadidd, at Ddmaji 
Gdikwdris invitation also marched towards Ahmeddbad, plundering 
Mehmudabdd Khokhri, only three miles froni the city. In the meantime 
Yithal Sukhdev reached Kaira, and taking with him the chief man of 
that place, Muhammad Daurdn, son of Muhammad Babi, continued his 
march. He was shortly joined by Raghundthrdv, and the combined 
forces now proceeded to Ahmeddbdd and encamped by the Kdnkariya 
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lake. Next day Eaghuniitlirdy moved his camp to near the tomb of 
Hazrat Shah Bhikan/ on the'bank of the Sdbarmati to the south-west of ' 
the city. Raghunathrav now proceeded to invest the city, distributing 
his thirty to forty thousand horse into three divisions. ' The operations 
against the north of the city were entrusted to Damaji Gaikwar ; 
those on the- east to Gopal Hari ; while the troops on the south and 
west were under the personal command of Raghunathrav and his 
officers. 

After leaving Sirohi Jawdn Mard Khdn had gone westwards to 
Tharad and YAv, so that the firet messengers failed to find him. One 
of the later messengers, Mandan by name, who had not left ATimedabad 
until the arrival of Raghunathrav at the Kankariya lake, made his way 
to Vav and Thardd, and told Jawdn Mard Khan what had happened. 
Jawdn Mard Khdn set out by forced marches for Radhanpur, and 
leaving his family and the bulk of his army at Patan, he pushed on 
with 200 picked horsemen to Kadi and from that to A'hmedabad, 
contriving to enter the city by night. The presence of Jawdn Mard 
Khan raised the spirits of the besieged, and the defence was conducted 
with ardour. In spite of their watchfulness, a party of about 700 
Mardthds under covet of night succeeded in scaling the walls and 
entering the city. Ere they could do any mischief they were discovered 
and driven out of the town with mu6h slaughter. The bulk of the 
besieging army, which had advanced in hopes that this party would 
Bucc^ in opening one of the city gates, were forced to retire dis- 
appointed. Raghundthrdv now made proposals for peace, but Jawan 
Mai-d Khdn did not think -it consistent with his honour to accept them. 
On his refusal, the Martltha general redoubled his efforts and sprung 
several mines, but owing to the thickness of the city walls no practic- 
able breach was effected. Jawdn Mard Khan now expelled the 
Mardtha deputies, and continuing to defend the city with much 
gallantry contrived at night to introduce into the town by detachments 
a great portion of his army from Patau. At length, embarrassed by 
want of provisions and the clamour of his troops for pay, he extorted 
iiSOOO (Rs, 50,000) from the official classes. As Jawan Mard was 
known to have an ample supply of money of his own this untimely 
meanness caused great discontent. The official classes who were the 


’ Of the death at the age of nine years Of this son of Saint ShAh-i-A1am the 
Mirat-i-ATimedi (Printed Persian Text, II. 26) gives the following details : Malik Seif ud- 
din, the daughter’s son of Sultan A'hmed I., had a son who he believed was horn to him 
by the prayer of Saint Shah-i-Alam. This hoy who was about nine years old died. 
Malik Seif-udnlm ran to Sh4h-i-A1am, who used then to live at AsAwal, two or three miles 
east of Ahraedabid, and in a transport of grief and rage said to the Saint : ‘ Is this 
the way you deeeiye people ? Surely you obtained me the gift of that boy to live and not 
to die ? This I suppose is how you will keep your promise of mediating for our sinful 
souls before AlUh also ?’ The Saint could give no reply and retired to his inner apart- 
ments. The stricken father went to the Saint’s son Sh4h Bhikan, who, going in to 
his father, entreated him to restore the Malik’s boy to life. The Saint asked his 
son ‘Are you prepared to. die fur the boy?’ Shih Bhikan said ‘I am ready.’ The 
Saint, going into an inner room, spread his skirts before AlUh crying ‘Bijanyi,’ a 
pet name by which the Saint used to address Allah, meaning Dear King or Lord, 
* Rdjanii, here is a goat for a goat ; take thou this one and return the other.’ Lament- 
ations in the Saint’s harem showed that half of the prayer was granted and the Malik on 
returning to his house found the other half fulfilled. 
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repository of all real power murmured against his rule and openly 
advocated the surrender of the city, and Jawdn Mard Khan, mucdi 
against his will, was forced to enter into negotiations with Kaghundth- 

rav. 

Raghundthrdv was so little hopeful of taking A'hmeddbdd that he 
had determined, should the siege last a month longer, to depart on 
condition of receiving the one-fourth share of the revenue and a safe 
conduct. Had Jawan Mard Khan only disbursed his own money to 
pay the troops, and encouraged' instead of disheartening the official 
class, he need never have lost the city. At last to Raghundthrav’s 
relief, Jawan Mard Khdn was reduced to treat for peace through 
Vithal Sukhdev. It was arranged that the Mardthas should give 
Jawdn Mard Khdn the sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) to pay his troops, 
besides presenting him with an elephant and other articles of value. It 
was at the same time agreed that the garrison should leave the city 
with all the honours of war. And that, for himself and his brothers, 
Jawdn Mard Khdn should receive, free from any Mardtha claim, the 
districts of Pdtan, Vadnagar, Sami, Munjpur, Visalnagar, Thardd, 
Kherdlu, and Rddhanpur with Tervada and Bijdpur. It was further 
agreed that one of Jawan Mard Khan’s brothers should always serve 
the Marathds with 300 horse and 500 foot, the expenses of the force 
being paid by the Mardthas. It was also stipulated that neither the 
Peshwa’s army nor his deputy’ s, nor that of any commander should 
enter Jawan Mard Khan’s territory, and that in Alimeddbad no 
Mardtha official should put up ^ at any of the ' Khdn Bahadur’s 
mansions, new or old, or at any of those belonging to his brothers 
followers or servants. Finally that the estates of other members of 
the family, namely Kaira, Kasha Mdtar and Bdnsa Mahudha, which 
belonged to Muhammad Khdn, Khdn Dauran, and Abid Khdn were 
not to be meddled with, nor were encroachments to be allowed on the 
lands of Kdyam Kuli Khdn or of Zorawar Khan. This agreement was 
signed and sealed by Raghunathrav, with Damaji Gaikwar (half 
sharer), Malhdrrdv Holkar, Jye A'pa Sindhia, Rdmehandar Vithal 
Sukhdev, Sakhdrdm Bhagvaut, and Madhavrdv Gopdlrav as securities. 
The treaty was then delivered to Jawdn Mard Khan, and he and his 
garrison, marching out with the honours of war, the Mardthds took 
possession of A'hmedabad on April 2nd, 1753. 

On leaving Ahmeddbad Jawdn Mard Khan retired to Pdtan. At 
Ahmedabdd Raghunathrav with Damaji arranged for the government 
of the city, appointing Shripatrav his deputy. He then marched 
into Jhdldvada to levy tribute from the Limbdi and "Wadhwdn chiefs ; 
and was so far successful that Harbhamji of Limbdi agreed to pay 
an annual tribute of £4000 (Es. 40,000). As the rainy season was 
drawing near Raghundthrav returned to Dholka, while Patel Vithal 
Sukhdev forced Muhammad Bahadur, the governor of Pdlanpur, to 
consent to a payment of £11,500 (Rs. 1,15,000). From Dholka 
Raghundthrdv went to Tdrapur, about twelve miles north of Cambay, 
and compelled Momin Khdn to submit to an annual payment of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000). At the same time Ali Muliammad Khdn Bahddur, the 
author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi, was appointed collector of customs, 
and his former grants were confirmed and he was allowed to retain 
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his vill^es of Sayadpur and Kiiiddh close to Ahmeddbad, as well 
as the village of Panmul in Bijapur. Damiji Gaikwdr, after levying 
tribute in the Vatrak Kantha, went to Kapadvanj, which he took from 
Sher Kh^n Bdbi. From Kapadvanj he passed to Nacliad and appointed 
Shevakrdi to collect his half share of the revenue of Gujarat. In the 
Ahmedabad mint, coin ceased to be struck in the emperor's name and 
the suburbs of the city which had been deserted during the . siege were 
not again inhabited. The Kolis commenced a system of depredation, 
and their outrages were so daring that women and children were some- 
times carried off and sold as slaves. After the rains were over (a.d, 
1754) Shetuji, commander of the Ahmedabdd garrison, and Shankarji, 
governor of Viranigam, were sent to collect tribute from Sorath. 
Though the imperial power was sunk so low, the emperor was allowed to 
confer 'the post of Kazi of the city on Kazi Rukn-ul-Hak Khan who 
arrived at Ahmeddbad and assumed office. At the close of the year 
Shripatrdv, who was anxious to acquire Cambay, marched against Momin 
Khan. After two doubtful battles in which the Marathas gained no 
advantage, it was agreed that Momin Khdn should pay a sum of £700 
(Rs. 7000) , and Shripatrdv departed from Ahmeddbad early in A.D, 1754. 
When the Kolis heard of the ill success of the Mardthds at Cambay, 
they revolted and Rdghosbankar was sent to subdue them. In an 
engagement near Luhdra inBahyalin His Highness the Gdikwdr’s terri- 
tory about eighteen miles east of Ahmeddbad, Raghoshankar scattered 
the Kolis, but they again collected and forced the Mardthds to retire. 
At this time Shetnji and Shankarji returned from Sorath, where they 
had performed the pilgrimage to Dwdrka. Shetuji was sent to the 
Bhil district against the Kolis, -He was unsuccessful, and was so 
ashamed of his failure that he returned to the Dakhan and Dandu 
Ddtdtri was appointed in his place. 

In this year died Nek Adam Khan II. governor of Broach. He 
was succeeded by his brother Khertalab Khdn, who expelled his'nephew 
Hdmid Beg, son of Nek* Alam Khdn. Hamid Beg took refuge in 
Surat. At B'Masinor a dispute arose between Sher Khan Babi and a 
body of Arab mercenaries who took possession of a bill, but in the 
end came to terms. With the Peshwa’s permission his deputy Bhag- 
vantrdv marched on Cambay. But Varajlal, Momin Khdn's steward, 
who was then at Poona, sent word to his master, who prepai'ed himself 
against any emergency. When Bhagvantrav arrived at Carnbay he 
showed no hostile intentions and was well received by Momin Khdn. 
Subsequently a letter from Bhagvantrav to Salim Jamaddr at 
Ahmeddbad ordering him to march against Cambay fell into Momin 
Khan’s hands. He at once surrounded Bhagvantrdv’s house and made 
him prisoner. When the Peshwa heard that Bhagvantrdv had been 
captured, he ordered Ganesb Apa, governor of Jambusar, as well as 
the governors of Viramgam, Dhandhuka, and other places to march at 
once upon Cambay. They went and besieged the town for three 
months, but without success. Eventually Shripatrav, the Peshwa’s 
deputy, sent the author of the Mirat-i-Ahmedi to negotiate, and it was 
agreed that Bhagvantrav should be released and that no alteration 
should be made in the position of Momin Khan. Shortly afterwards 
Shripatrdv was recalled by the Peshwa and his place supphed by an 
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officer of the name of ESgho. About this time Khertalab Khan, 
governor of Broach, died, and quarrels arose regarding the succession. 
Ultimately Hamid Beg, nephew of Khertalab Khan, obtained the post, 
and he aftei'wards received an imperial order confirming hm as 
governor, and bestowing on him the title of Neknam Khan Bahadur. 

At Dehli, during a.d. 1754i, the emperor ATimed Shdh was deposed, 
and Aziz-ud-din, son of Jahand^r Sh^h, was raised to the throne with 
the title of ATamgir II. After his release Bhagvantrdv established 
himself in the Cambay fort of N apad.and not long after began to attack 
Momin Khhn^s villages. After several doubtful engagements peace 
was concluded on Momi'n Khan paying £1000 (Rs. 10,000) on account 
of the usual share of the Marathds w'hieh he had withheld. This 
arrangement was made through the mediation of Tuk^ji, the steward 
of Sadashiv Damodar, who had come to. Gnjardt with an army and 
orders to help Bhagvantrdv. As Momin Khhn had no ready money 
Tukaji offered himself as security and Bhagvantrav and Thkaji 
withdrew to the Dakhan. M omin Khan^s soldiery now clamoured for pa^. 
As he was not in a position to meet their demands he sent a body of 
men against some villages to the west belonging -to Limbdi and 
plundered them, dividing the booty among his troops. In the follow- 
ing year, a.d. 1755, Momin Khan went to Gogha, a port which, though 
at one time subordinate to Cambay, had fallen into the hands of Sher 
Khan B5bi, and was now in the possession of the Peshwa's officers. 
Gogha fell and leaving a garrison of 100 Arabs under lbr5,him Kuli 
KhSn, Momin Khan retwned to Cambay, levying tribute. He then 
sent the bulk of his army under the command of Muhammad Zaman 
Khdn, son of Fidd-ud-din Khdh, and VarajlM his own steward, to 
plunder and collect money in Gohilv5.da and Kdthiiivdda. Here 
they remained until their arrears were paid off, and then returned to 
Cambay. After this Momin Khan plundered several Petlhd villages 
and finally, in concert with the Kolis of Dhowan, attacked Jambusar 
and carried off much booty. Momin Khfin next marched against 
Borsad, and was on the point of taking the fort when Sayaji, son of 
Dfimhji Gaikwar, who lived at Baroda, hearing of Momin Khan'’s 
success, came rapidly with a small body of men to the relief of the 
fort and surprised* the besiegers. The Muhammadan troops soon 
recovered fro.m the effects of the surprise, and Say^ji fearing to engage 
them with so small a force retired. On Sayaji’s departure Momin 
Khhn raised the siege of Borsad and returned to Cambay. 

In the year a.d. 1756 the rains were very heavy, and the walls of 
Ahmedabad fell in many places. Momin Khhn, hearing of this as well 
as of the discontent of the inhabitants, resolved to capture the city. 
He sent spies to. ascertain the strength of. the garrison and set about 
making allies of the chief men in the province and enlisting troops. 
About this time Raghoji, the Maratha deputy, was assassinated by 
a Rohilla. As soon as Momin Khfin heard of RaghojPs death he sent 
Ris nephew, Muhammad Zamdn Khan, with some men in advance, and 
afterwards- himself at the close of the year, a.d. 1756, marched from 
Cambay and camped on the Vatrak. From this camp they moved to 
Kaira, and from Kaira to Ahmedabdd, After one or two fights in 
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the suburbs the MuhaiUmadans, finding' their way through the 
breaches in the walls, opened the gates and entered the town. The 
Kofis commenced plundering, and a hand-to-hand fight ensued, in, 
which the Marathas were worsted and were eventually expelled from 
the city. The Kolis attempted to plunder the Dutch factory, but met 
with a spirited resistance, and when Shambhuram, a Nagar Brahman, 
one of Momin Khan’s chief supporters, heard it he ordered the Kolis to 
cease attacking the factory and consoled the Dutch. 

In the meantime Jawan Mard Kh.in, who had been invited by the 
Marathas to their assistance, set out from Patan, and when ho 
arrived at Pethapur and Mansa he heard of the capture of AhmedabjW,. 
On reaching Kalol he was joined by Harbhamram, governor of Kadi. 
They resolved to send Zorawar Khan Babi to recall Sadashiv Damodar, 
and to await his arrival at Viramgam. Shevakrdm, the Gaikwar’s 
deputy, had taken refuge at Dholka. Momin Khan himself now 
advanced, and entering ATimedabad on the 17th October 1756, 
appointed Shambhuram his deputy. Saddshiv Damodar now joined 
Jawan JNIard Khan at Viramgdm, and at Jawdn Mard Khan’s advice 
it was resolved, before taking further steps, to write to the Peshwa for 
aid. Jawdn Mard Khan, although he held large service estates, charged 
the Marathas £150 (Rs. 1500) a day for his troops. Jawan Mard 
Khau and the Mardthas then advanced to Sanand and Jitalpur, and 
thence marched towards Cambay. On their way they were met, and, 
after several combats, defeated by- a detachment of Momin Khan’s 
army. Momin Khan sent troops to overrun Kadi, but Harbhamrdm, the 
governor of Kadi, defeated the force, and captured their guns. When 
the emperor heard of the capture of Gogha, he sent a sword as a present 
to Momin Khdn j and when the news of the capture of ATimedabdd 
reached Agra, Momin Khdn received many compliments. Bdlajirav 
Peshwa on the other hand was greatly enraged at these reverses. He 
at once sent off Sadashiv Ramchandra to Gujarat as his deputy, and 
Damaji and Khanderav Gaikwar also accompanied him with their 
forces. Momin Khan refusing to give up A'hmedabad, prepared for 
defence. Sadashiv Ramchandra, Damfiji and Khanderav Gaikwiir 
advanced, and, crossing the Mahi, reached Kaha. Here they were met 
by Jawan Mard Khan and the rest of the Maratha forces in Gujarat, 
and the combined army advancing against the capital camped by the 
Kankariya lake. 

The Marathas now regularly invested the city, but Momin Khan, 
aided by Shambhuram, made a vigorous defence. Up to this time 
Jawan Mard Khan was receiving £150 (Rs. 1500) daily for the pay 
of his own and his brother’s troops. Sadashiv Ramchandra, considering 
the number of the troops too small for so large a payment, reduced the 
amount and retained the men in his own service. After a month’s siege, 
Momin Khan’s troops began to clamour for pay, but Shambhuram, by 
collecting the sum of £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) from the inhabitants of the 
town managed for the time to appease their demands, lyhen they 
again became urgent for pay, Shambhuram diverted their thoughts by 
a general sally from all the gates at night. On this occasion many 
men were slain on both sides, and many of the inhabitants deserted 
the town. The copper vessels of such of the townspeople as had fled 
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were melted and coined into money and given to the soldiery. In this 
state of affairs an order arrived from the imperial court bestowing on 
Momin Khdn a dress of honour and the title of Bahadur. Although 
the imperial power had for years been merely a name Momin Khan 
asked and obtained permission from the besiegers to leave the city and 
meet the bearers of the order. The Mardthas redoubled their efforts. 
Still though the besiegers were successful in intercepting supplies of 
grain the garrison fought gallantly in defence of the town. 

At this juneturOj in A.D.1757, Raja Shivsingh of Idar, son of the 
late Anandsingh, who was friendly to Momin Khdn, sent Sajansingh 
Hhz4ri with a force to assist the besieged. On their way to ATimed- 
dbad, Harbhamram with a body of Marathas attacked this detachment, 
while Momin Khan sent to their aid Muhammad Lai Rohilla and others, 
and a doubtful battle was fought. Shortly afterwards Sadashiv 
Rhmchandar made an attempt on the fort of Kalikot. The fort was 
successfully defended by Jamadar Nur Muhammad, and the Mar.athas 
were repulsed. The Marathsis endeavoured in vain to persuade Sham- 
bhiiram to desert Momin Khdu, and though the garrison were often 
endangered by the faithlessness of the Kolis and other causes, they 
remained staunch. Momin Khan, though frequently in difficulties 
owin^ to want of funds to pay his soldiery, continued to defend the 
town. The Mardthas next tried to seduce some of Momin Khan’s 
offieers, but in this they also failed, and in a sally Shambhurdm 
attacked the camp of Sadashiv Ramehandar, and burning bis tents all 
but captured the chief himself. 

When the siege was at this stage, Hassan Kiili Khdn Bah.idur, 
viceroy of Oudh, relinquishing worldly affairs and dividing his pro- 
perty among his nephews, set out to perform a pilgrimage to Makkah. 
Before he started Shuja-ud-daulah, the Nawdb of Lucknow, 
requested him on Iris way to visit Balajirav, and endeavour to come to 
some settlement of ATimedabad atfaim. Accordingly, adopting the name 
of Shah Nur, and assuming the dress of an ascetic, Hassan Kiili made his 
way to Poona, and appearing before the Peshwa offered to make peace 
at Ahmedabad. Shah Niir with much difficulty persuaded the Peshwa 
to allow Momin Khan to retain Cambay and Gogha without any 
Maratha share, and to grant him a lakh of rupees for the payment of 
his troops, on condition that he should surrender Ahmedabad. He 
obtained letters from the Peshwa addressed to Sadashiv Ramchandra 
to this effect, and set out with them for Ahmedabad. When he arrived 
Sadashiv Ramchandra was unwilling to accede to the terms, as the 
Ahmedabad garrison were reduced to great straits. Shah Niir per- 
suaded him at last to agree, provided Momin Khan would surrender 
without delay. Accordingly Shah N ur entered the city and endeavoured 
to persuade Momin Khan. Momin Khdn demanded in addition 
a few Petlad villages, and to this the Marathas refused their consent. 
Shah Nur left in disgust. Before many days Momin Khan was forced 
to make overtures for peace. After discussions with Damaji Gdikwar, 
it was agreed that Momin Khan should surrender the city, receive 
£10,000 (Rs. 1 lukh) to pay his soldiery, and be allowed to retain 
Cambay as heretofore, that I is to say that the Peshwa should, as 
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formerly, enjoy half the revenues. In addition to this Momin Khdn had 
to promise to pay the Mar4thas a yearly tribute of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) 
and to give up all claims on the town of Gogha and hand over Sham- 
hhuram to the Marathas. It was also arrang^ that' the £.3500 
(Rs. 35,000) worth of ashrqfis which he had taken through Jamaddr 
Salim should be deducted from the £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh), Momin 
Khan surrendered the town on February 27th, 1738. 

Sadashiv Ramchandar and Damaji Gdikwar entered the city and 
undertook its management on behalf of the Mafdthas. Of the other 
chiefs who were engaged in prosecuting the siege, Sadashiv Damodar 
returned to the Dakhan and Jawdn Mard Khan receiving some presents 
fi'om Sadashiv Ramchandar departed for Patan after having had a meet- 
ing with Damaji Gaikwiir at a village a few miles from the capital. 
Shambhuram, the Kagar Brahman, who had so zealously supported 
Momin Khan, when he saw that further assistance was useless, tried to 
escape, but was taken prisoner and sent in chains to Baroda. Sadashiv 
Rdmchandar, ou taking charge of the city, had interviews with the 
principal officials, among whom was the author of the Mirat-i-ATimedi, 
and, receiving them graciously, confirmed most of them in their offices. 
Then, after chosing Ndro Pandit, brother of Pandurang Pandit, to be 
his deputy in ATmedabad, he started on an expedition to collect tribute 
in Jhfilavada and'Sorath. On receiving the government of the city the 
Maratha generals ordered new coin bearing the mark of an elephant goad 
to be struck in the A'hmedabdd mint, Sayajirdv Gaikwdr remained 
in Ahmedabdd on behalf of his father Damdji, and shortly afterwards 
went towards Kapadvanj to collect tribute. Thence at his father^s request 
he proceeded to Sorath to arrange for the payment of the Gaikwar’s 
share of the revenues of that district. On his return to Cambay Momin 
. Khan was much harassed by his troops for ai-rears of pay. The timely 
anival of his steward Varajldl with the Peshwa’s contribution of 
£10,000 (Rs. 1 Idkh) enabled him to satisfy their demands. 

Momin Khan now began to oppress and extort money from his own 
followers, and is said to have instigated the murder of his steward 
Varajlal. Sadashiv Ramchandar went from Porbandar to Jiinagadh, 
where he was joined by Sayajirav Gaikwdr. At Jiindgadh Sher Khan 
Babi presented Sadashiv Ramchandra and Siydjirdv with horses and 
they spoke of the necessity of admitting a Mar4tha deputy into Jiinagadh. 

_ ^Nothing was settled as the Marathas were forced to. return to Alimed- 
abad. In accordance with orders from the Peshwa, Shambhuram and 
his sons, who were still in confinement, were sent to Poona. Ddmaji 
Gaikwdr was also summoned to Poona, but he did not go. Jn this year 
Rao Lakhpat of Kachh presented Kachh horses and Gujarat bullocks 
to the emperor, and in return received the title of Mirza Raja. 

About this time the Rdo of Kachh, who planned an expedition 
against Sindh, solicited aid both from Damaji Gaikwar and Sadashiv 
Rdmcliandar to enable him to conquer Thatta, and, as he agreed to pay 
expenses, Sadashiv sent Ranchordds, and Ddmaji sent Shevakrd,m to 
help him. In this year also Neknam Khan, governor of Broach, 
received the title of Bahadur and other honours. In A.D. 1758, 
Sadashiv Ramchandar advanced to Kaira and after settling accounts 
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with D^mdji^s agent proceeded against Cambay. Momin Khdn, who 
was about to visit the Peshwa at Poona, remained to defend the town, 
but was, forced to pay arrears of tribute amounting to £2000 
(Rs. 20,000).’ In this year Sher Khan Babi died at Junagadh, and the 
nobles of his court seated his son Muhammad Mahdbat Khan in his 
place. 

Shortly after at the invitation of the Peshwa, Damdji Gdikw^r went 
to Poona, and sent his son Sayajirav into Sorath. After his success at 
Cambay Sadashiv Bamchandra levied tribute from the chiefs of 
Umeta, and then returned. On his way back, on account of the op- 
position caused by Sardar Muhammad Khtin son of Sher Khdn Bdbi, 
the chief of Balasinor, Sadashiv Rdmchandar besieged Bdlasinor and 
forced the chief to pay £3000 (Rs. 30,000). Next marching against 
Lunavdda, he compelled the chief Dlpsingh to pay £5000 (Rs. 50,000). 
Saddshiv then went to Visalnagar and so to Pdlanpur, where 
Muhammad Khan Bahddur Jhalori resisted him ; but after a month’s 
siege he agreed to pay a tribute of £3500 (Rs. ' 35,000). Passing 
south from Palanpur, Saddshiv went to tTnja-Unava, and from that 
to Katosan where he levied £1000 (Rs. 10,000) from the chief Shuja, 
and then proceeded to Limbdi. 

During A.n. 1 758 important changes took place in Surat. In the 
early part of the year Sayad Muin-ud-din, otherwise called Sayad 
Achehan, visited the Peshwa at Poona, and received from him the 
appointment of governor of Sm'at. Sayad Achchan then set out for his 
charge, and as he was aided by a body of Maratha troops under the 
command of MuzafEar Khan Gdrdi and had also secured the support 
of Nekndm Khdn, the governor of Broach, he succeeded after some 
resistance in expelling Ali Nawdz Khan, son of the late Safdar Muham- 
mad Khdn, and establishing himself in the government. During the 
recent troubles, the English factory had been plundered and two of their 
clerks murdered by Ahmed Khdn Habshi, commandant of the fort. 
The English therefore determined to drive out the Habshi and themselves 
assume the government of the castle. With this object men-of-war were 
despatched from Bombay to the help of Mr. Spencer, the chief of the 
English factory, and the castle was taken in March a.d. 1759, and 
Mr. Spencer appointed governor. The Peshwa appears to have con- 
sented to this conquest. The Maratlia troops aided and made a 
demonstration without the city, and a Mardtha man-of-war which had 
been stationed at Bassein, came to assist the English. A Mr. Glass 
appears to have been appointed kileddr under Governor Spencer. 

Shortly afterwards Momin Khan, by the advice of • Sayad Husain, 
an agent of the Peshwa, contracted friendship with the English through 
Mr. Erskine, the chief of the English factory at Cambay. Momin Khdn 
then asked Mr. Erskine to obtain permission for him to go to Poona 
by Bombay. Leave being granted, Alomin Khdn set out for Surat, 
and was there received by Mr. Spencer. From Surat he sailed for 
Bombay, where the governor, Mr. Bourchier, treating him with much 
courtesy, informed the Peshwa of his arrival. The Peshwa sending 
permission for his further advance to Poona, Momin Khdn took leave 
of Mr. Bourchier and proceeded to Poona. 
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From Limbdi, to which point his tribute tour has been traced, 
Sadashiv Ramehandra advanced against Dhrangadhra, w’hen the chief 
who was at Halvad sent an army against him. The Marathds, 
informed of the chief’s design, detaching a force, attacked Halvad 
at night, and breaching the w'alls . forced open the gates. 'I ha chief 
retired to his palace, which was fortified, and there defended himself, 
but was at last forced to surrender, and was detained a prisoner until 
he should pay a sum of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000). The neighbouring 
chiefs, impressed with the fate *of Halvad, paid tribute without 
opposition. Sadashiv Ramehandra now went to Jtinfigadh, but ere he 
could commence operations against the fortress, the rainy season drew 
near, and returning to ASimedabdd he prepared to depart for Poona. 
Sayaji Gaikwfir, who was also in Sorath collecting tribute, amongst 
other places besieged Kundla, and levj-ing from that town a tribute 
of £7500 (Rs. 75,000) returned to the capital. During- this time 
Khanderfiv Gaikwar had been levying tribute from the Kolis, and after 
visiting the Bhil district went to Bijdpur, Idar, Radi, Dholka, and 
Nadiad. The chief of Halvad on papng his £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000) 
was allowed to depart, and Dipsingh of Lunav^da, who was also a 
prisoner, was sent to Luniivada and there released after paying his 
tribute. On receiving the news of the capture of the ISurat fort by 
the English the emperor issued an order, in the name of the governor 
of Bombay, confirming the command of the fort to the English instead 
of to the Habshis of Janjira, appointing the Honourable East India 
Company admirals of the imperial fleet, and at the same time 
discontinuing the yearly payment of £2000 (Rs. 20,000) formerly 
made to the Habshi on this account. When in the course of the. 
following year, a.d. I76u, this imperial order reached Surat, Mr. 
Spencer and other chief men of the city went outside of the walls to 
meet and escort the bearers of the despatch. Sadashiv Rfimchandra 
wus appointed viceroy of Ahmedabfid on behalf of the Peshwa. 
Bhagvantrav now conquered Balasinor from Sardar Muhammad Khdn 
Babi, and then marching to Sorath, collected the Peshwa's share- of 
the tribute of that province, according to the scale of the previous 
year. Sayaji Gaikwar, uhen Bhagvantrav had returned, set out to 
Sorath to levy the Gaik war's share of the tribute. He was accompanied 
by Harbhamram whom Damaji Gdikrvar had sjiccially sent from his own 
court to act as Kamdar to Sayaji. W'hen Saddshiv Ramehandra 
reported to the Pe.'hwa the conc^uest of Balasinor by Bhagvantrdv he 
was highly pleased, and gave Bhagvantrav a dress of honour and 
allowed him to keep the elephant which he had captured at'Lundvdda ; 
and passed a patent bestowing Balasinor upon him. Momin Khdn, 
after making firm promises to the Peshwa never to depart from the 
terms of the treaty he had made with the Mdrathas, left Poona and 
came to Bombay, where he was courteously entertained by the 
Governor, and despatched by boat to Surat. From Surat he passed to 
Cambay by land through Broach. Saydji Gdikwar had returned 
to A'hmedabad fi-ora Sorath in bad health, and his uncle Khdnderdv 
Gaikwar, who had been vainly endeavouring to subdue the Kolis of 
•Liihara, came to A'hmedabad and took Sayaji Gfiikwar to Nadifid. In 
1761 Sadashiv Ramchandi-a was displaced as viceroy of Gujarat 
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A'pa Ganesh. This officer acted in a friendly manner to Momin Kh4n, 
and marching to Cambay, he fixed the Maratha share of the revenues 
of that place for that year at £8400 (Rs. 84,000), and then went to 
Ahmedabad by way of Ddkor. Narhheram collected this year the 
GaikwaCs share of the tribute of Sorath and 8ayaji Gaikwar went to 
Baroda. On his return to Ahmedabad at the end of the year, Sayaji 
sacked and burned tliaKoli village of Luhara in Bahyal about eighteen 
miles east of Ahmedabad. Jawan Mard Khdn now issued from Patan 
and levied small contributions from the holdings in Vagad, as far as 
Anjdr in Kachh. From Vagad he proceeded to Sorath, and in concert 
with Muhammiid Mahabat Khan of J uuagadh and Muhammad Muzaffar 
Khan'Babi, between whom he made peace, he levied tribute in Sorath 
as far as Loliyana, and returned to Patan. 

M^ile their power and plunderings were thus prospejing in Gujardt 
the crushing ruin of Panipat (a.d. 17fil) fell on the Marathas. Taking 
advantage of the confusion that followed, the Dchli court despatched 
instructions to the chief Musalman nobles of Gujarat, directing Momin 
Khdn, JAwan Mard Khan, and the governor of Broach to join in driving 
the Marathas out of the province. In consequence of this despatch 
Sardiir Muhammad Khan Babi, defeating the Maratha garrison, 
regained Bdldsinor, while the governor of Broach, with the aid of 
Momin Khan, succeeded in winning back Jambfisar. Apa Ganesh, 
the Peshwa's viceroy, remonstrated with Momin Khan for this breach 
of faith. In reply his envoy was shown the despatch received from Dehli, 
and was made the bearer of a message, that before it was too late, it 
would be wisdom for the Mardthds to abandon Gujarat. Things were 
in this state when Dam;' ji Gaikwar, wisely forgetting his quarrels 
with the Peshwa, marched to the aid of Sadafshiv with a large army. 
Advancing against Cambay he attacked and defeated Momin Khdn, 
plundering one of his villages. But the Marathas were too weak to 
follow up this success, or exact severer punishment from the Musalman 
confederates. Apa Ganesh invited Sardar Muhammad Khan Babi 
to Kaira, and on condition of the payment of tribute, agreed to allow 
him to keep possession of Balasinor. Subsequently Damaji^s energy 
enabled him to enlarge the power and possessions of the Gaikwdris 
house, besides acquisitions from other chiefs, recovering the districts 
of Visalnagar, Kherdlu, Vadnagar, Bijdpur, and Pdtan from Jawdn 
Mard Khin. After the death of the great Ddmaji, the importance of the 
Gaik wdr’s power sensibly diminished. Had it not been for their alliance 
with the British, the feeble hands of Sayajirav I. (a.d. 1771-1778) 
would probably have been the last to hold the emblem of Gdikwdr 
rule. If in the zenith of Gaikwar power Momin Kh4n could 
reconquer, and for so long successfully defend Ahmedab^id, what, 
might not have been possible in its decline ? 
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The Death of Sulta'n Baha'dur, A.D. 1526-1536-* 


Colonel Bbiggs (MuhammadaTi Power in India, lY. 132) gives the 
following summary of the events which led to the fatal meeting of 
Snltdn Bahddnr and the Portuguese viceroy Nono da Cuuha in the 
beginning of 1536-37 : 

When in 1529 Nono daCunha came as viceroy to India he held 
instructions to make himself master of the island of Din. In the follow- 
ing year a great expedition, consisting of 400 vessels and 15,600 men, met 
in Bombay and sailed to the Kathiavada coast. After vigorous assaults it 
was repulsed off Din on the 17th February 1531. From that day the 
Portuguese made ceaseless efforts to obtain a footing on the island of Din. 
In 1531 besides harrying the sea trade of Gnjarat the Portuguese sacked 
the towns of T4rapur, Balsar, and Surat, and, to give colour to their pre- 
tensions, received under then protection Chand Khan an illegitimate 
brother of Bahadur. In 1532, under James de Silveira, the Portuguese 
burned the south Kathiavada ports of Pattan-Somnath, Mangml, Talaja, 

• and Muzaffarabdd, killing many of the people and carrying off 4000 as 
slaves. Shortly after the Portuguese took and destroyed Bassein in 
Th4na obtaining 400 cannon and much ammunition. They also burned 
Daman, Thina, and Bombay. “ All this.” says the Portuguese historian 
“ they did to straiten Din and to oblige the king of Gujarat to consent to 
their raising a fort on the island of Diu.” When Bahadur was engaged 
with the Mughals (a.d. 1532- 1534) the Portuguese Governor General 
deputed an embassy to wait on Humayiin to endeavour to obtain from him 
the cession of Diu, hoping by this action to work indirectly on the fears 
of Bahadur. At last in 1534 Bahadur consented to a peace by which he 
agreed to cede the town of Bassein to Portugal ; not to construct ships 
of war in his ports ; and not to combine with Turkish fleets against 
Portugal. 

Permission was also given to the Portuguese to build in Diu. In con- 
sideration of these terms the Portuguese agreed to furnish Bahadur with 
500 Europeans of whom fifty were men of note. According to the 
Portuguese historian it was solely because of this Portuguese help that 
Bahadur succeeded in driving the Mughals out of Gujarat. Bahidur’s 
cession of land in Diu to the Portuguese was for the purpose of building a 
mercantile factory. From the moment Bahadur discovered they had 
raised formidable fortifications, especially when by the withdrawal of the 
Mughals he no longer had any motive for keeping on terms with them, ha 
resolved to wrest the fort out of the hands of the Portuguese. On the 
■ plea of separating the natives from the Europeans, Bahadur instructed his 
governor of Diu to build a wall with a rampart capable of being 
mounted with guns. But as this created much dispute and ill-w'll the 
rampart was given up. Bahadur next attempted to seize Emanuel de 
Souza the captain of Diu fort. With this object he invited DeSouza to his 
camp. DeSouza was warned but determined to accept Bahadur’s in- 
vitation. He went attended by only one servant, an act of courage which 
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Bab^diir bo greatly admired that he treated him with honour and allowed 
him to return in safety. Bahadur next schemed to secure DeSouza in 
the fort by surprise. With this end he began to pay the Portuguese 
officers visits at all hours. But DeJ'ouza was alw'ays on his guard 
and Bahadur’s surprise visits failed to give him an opportunity. In 
1536 LieSouza wrote to the viceroy complaining of the bad feeling of the 
Gujarat Moors towards the Portuguese in Diu and of the efforts of the 
king to drive them out of the fort. In consequence of DeSouza’s letter 
Kono daCunha the viceroy arrived at Diu early in 1536-7. Bahadur went to 
visit the viceroy on board the viceroy’s ship. On his return he was attacked 
and leaping into the water was killed by a blow on the head and sank. 

Of the unplanned and confused circumstances in which the 
brave Bahadur met his death four Musalmto and four Portugne.se 
versions remain. The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Persian Text, 
280-281) states that the Portuguese, who offered their help to Bahadur 
in the days of his defeat by the emperor Hum4yun, obtained from him 
the grant of land at Diu, and on this land built a fort. After the 
re-establishment of his power the Sultan, who had no longer any need 
of their help, kept constantly planning some means of ousting the 
Portuguese from Din. With this object Bahadur came to Diu and 
opened negotiations with the Portuguese viceroy, hoping in the end 
to get the viceroy into his power. The viceroy knowing that .Bahadur, 
regretted the concessions he had made to them was too wary to place 
himself in Bahadur’s hands. To inspire conhdence Bahddur, with 6ve 
or six of his nobles all unarmed, paid the viceroy a \isit on board his 
ship. Suspecting foul play from the behaviour of the Portuguese tba 
king rose to retire, but the Portuguese pressed upon him on all sides. 
He had nearly reached his boat when one of the Portuguese struck him 
a blow with a sword, killed him, and threw his body overboard. 

The same author gives a second version w’hich he says is more 
generally received and is probably more accurate. According to this 
account the Portuguese had come to know that Bahadur had invited 
the Sultana of the Dakhan to co-operate with him in driving the 
Portuguese from the Gujarat, Konkan, and Dakhan ports. That the 
Portuguese viceroy had come with 150 ships and had anchored at Diu 
off the chain bastion. That Sultan Bahadur not suspecting ihat the 
Portuguese were aware of his insincerity went in a barge to see the fleet, 
and when he got in the midst of their ships, the Portuguese surrounded 
his barge and killed him with lances. 

According to Farishtah (II. 442, 443, Pers. Text) on the invasion of 
Gujarat by the emperor Humayiiu, Sultan Bahadur had asked help of 
the Portuguese, When his power was re-established, Bahadur, hearing 
of the an-ival of between five find six thousand Portuguese at Diu, feared 
they would take possession of that port. He therefore hastened to Diu 
from Jiinagadh. The Portuguese who were aware that Hnmdydn had 
withdrawn and that Bahadur had re-established his power, preferred to 
attempt to gain Diu by stratagem rather than by force. Bahadur asked 
the viceroy to visit him. The viceroy feigned sickness and Bah^dar 
with the object of proving bis goodwill offered to visit the viceroy on 
board his ship. On leaving the viceroy’s ship to enter his own barge 
the Portuguese suddenly moved their vessel and' Bahadur fell over- 
board. While in the water a Portuguese struck the king with a lance 
and killed him. 
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Abnl Fazl’s account a. d. 1590 (Akbarnimah in Elliot, VI. 18) seems 
more natural and in better keeping with Bahadur’s impetuous vigour 
and bravery than either the Gujarat or Farishtah’s narratives. The 
Portuguese chief was apprehensive that as the Sultan was no longer in- 
want of assistance he meditated treachery. So he sent to inform the 
Saltan that he had come as requested, but that he was ill and unable to 
go on shore, so that the interview must be deferred till he got better. The. 
Sultan, quitting the royal road of safety, embarked on the 1 2th February 
1636 (3rd Ramazan H. 943) with a small escort to visit the viceroy on 
board the viceroy’s ship. As soon as Bahddnr reached the vessel he 
found the viceroy’s sickness was a pretence and regretted that he had 
come. He at once sought to return. But the Portuguese were unwilling 
that such a prey should escape them and hoped that by keeping him 
prisoner they might get more ports. The viceroy came forward and 
asked the Snltdn to stay a little and examine some curiosities he had to 
present. The Snltdn replied that the curiosities might be sent after him 
and turned quickly towards his own boat. A European kdzi or priest 
placed himself in the Sultan’s way and bade him stop. The Sultan, in 
exasperation, drew his sword and cleft the priest in twain. He then 
leaped into his own boat. The Portuguese vessels drew round the 
Sultan’s boat and a fight began. The Sulttin and Rumi Kh-an threw 
themselves into the water. A friend among the Portuguese stretched a 
hand to Rumi Khan and saved him: the Sultan was drowned in the 
Waves. 

Of the four Portuguese versions of Bahadur’s death the first 
appears in Correa’s (a.d. 1512 - 1550) Lendas Da Asia, a.d. 1497 to 1550 ; 
the second in DeBarros’ (died a.d. 1570) Decadas, a.d, 1497 to 1539; 
the third in Do Couto’s (died a.d. 1600 ?) continuation of DeBarros, 
a.d.'1529 to 1600; and the fourth in Faria-e- Souza’s (died a.d. 1650) 
Portuguese Asia to a.d. 1640. A fifth reference to Bahadur’s death 
will be found in Castaneda’s Historia which extends to a.d. 1538. 

As Correa was in India from a.d. 1512 till his death in Goa in 
A.D. 1550, and as his narrative which was never published till 
A.D., 1856-64 has the highest reputation for accurac-y of detail his 
version carries special weight. According to Correa (Lendas Da Asia, 
Vol. III. Chap. XCV.) during the monsoon of 1536, Nono DaCunha the 
viceroy received by land a letter from ManoeJ deSouza- the captain of 
Din fort, telling him of the discontent of the Gujarat Moors with king 
Bahadur for allowing the Portuguese to build a fort at Din. In conse- 
quence of this information early in the fair season Nono daCunha sailed 
Irom Goa in his own galleon accompanied by about ten small v’essels/ifshis 
and haturs under the command of Antonio deSylveira. Nono reached Diu 
about the eml of December. King Bahadur was glad that the viceroy- 
should come to Diu almost alone since it seemed to show he was not 
aware of Bahadur’s designs against the Portuguese. When Bahadur 
arrived at Diu he sent a message to the viceroy inviting him to come 
ashore "to meet him as he had important business to transact. The king’s 
messenger found the viceroy ill in bed, and brought back a message 
that the viceroy would oome ashore to meet the king in the evening. 
Immediately after the king’s messenger left, Manoel deSouza, the 
captain of Diu fort, came on board to see the viceroy. The viceroy told 
Manoel to go and thank the king and to return his visit. The king 
expressed his grief at the viceroy’s illness and proposed to start at once to 
see him. He went to his barge and rowed straight to the viceroy’s 
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galleon. The king had with him, besides the interpreter St. Jago, seven 
men and two pages one carrying a sword and the other a bow. The captain 
rf the fort and some other officers in their own barges followed the king. 
Bahadur, who was the first to arrive, cante so speedily that the viceroy had 
hardly time to make preparations to receive him. He put on heavy 
clothes to show he was suffering from ague and ordered all the officers 
to be well armed. When Bah;idnr came on board he saw the men busy 
with their weapons but showed no signs that he suspected foul play. 
He went straight to the viceroy’s cabin. The viceroy tried to get np 
but Bahadur prevented him, asked how he was, and returned at once 
to the deck. As Bahadur stood on the deck the captain of the fort boarded 
the galleon, and, as he passed to the cabin to see the viceroy, Bahadur 
laughingly upbraided him with being behind time. Then without taking 
leave of the viceroy Bahadur went to his barge. When the viceroy 
learned that the king had left he told the captain to follow the king and to 
take him to the fort and keep him there till the viceroy saw him. The 
captain rowed after the king who was already well ahead. He called 
to the king asking him to wait. The king waited. When the captain 
came close to the king’s barge he asked the king to come into his vessel. 
But the interpreter without referring to the king replied that the captain 
should come into the king’s barge. DeSonza ordered his boat alongside. 
His barge struck the king’s harge and DeSouza who was standing on the 
poop tripped and fell into the water. The rowers of the royal barge 
picked him out and placed him near the king who laughed at his wet 
clothes. Other Portuguese barges whose officers thought the Moors were 
fighting with the captain began to gather. The first to arrive was 
Antonio Cardoza. When Cardoza came up the interpreter told the king 
to make for lan<J with all speed as the Portuguese seemed to be coming 
to seize and kill him. The king gave the order to make for the shore. 
He also told the page to shoot the hollow arrow whose whistling noise 
was a danger signal. When the Moors in the king’s barge heard the 
whistle they attacked Manoel deSouza, who fell dead into the sea. 
Then Diogo de Mesquita, D’Almeida, and Antonio Correa forced their 
way on to the king’s barge. When the king saw them he unsheathed 
his sword and the page shot an arrow and killed Antonio Cardoza, 
who fell overboard and was drowned. D’Almeida was killed by a 
sword-cut from a Moor called 'Tiger and Tiger was killed by Correa. At 
that moment Diogo de Mesquita gave the king a slight sword-cut and 
the king jumped into the sea. After the king, the interpreter and Riimi 
Khdn, two Moors, and all the rowers leapt into the water. The 
Portuguese barges surrounded them and the men struck at the three 
swimmers with lances and oars. The king twice cried aloud ‘ I am Sultan 
Bahadur,’ hoping that some one would help him. A man who did not 
know that he was the king struck Bahadur on the head with a club. 
The blow was fatal and Bahadur sank. The second version is given by 
Barros (a.d. 15G0) in his Decadas da Asia, Vol. V. page 357 of the 17u7 
edition. The third version by Do Conto (a.d. 1600) in his continuation 
of Barros’ Decadas, and the fourth by Faria-e-Souza (a.p. 1650) in his 
Portuguese Asia are in the main taken from De Barros. The following 
details are from Steevens’ (a.d. 1697) translation of Faria given in 
Briggs’ Muhammadan Power in India, IV. 135-138. 

Bahddnr king of Cambay, who had recovered his kingdom solely 
by the assistance of the Portuguese, now studied their ruin, and repent- 
ing of the leave he had granted to build a fort at Din endeavoured to 
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take it and to kill the commander and the garrison. Nono da Cnnha 
the Portuguese viceroy understood his designs and prepared to prevent 
them. Emanuel deSonza who commanded at Diu was warned by a 
Moor that the king would send for him by a certain Moor and kill him. 
DeSonza determined to go, and, when sent for, appeared with only one 
servant. Admiring DeSonza’s courage the king treated him honourably 
and allowed him to return in safety. The king’s mother tried, to dissuade 
her son from plotting against DeSonza but to no effect. To remove 
suspicion Bahadur began to pay the Portuguese oflBoers visits at un- 
seasonable hours, but was ever received by DeSonza on his guard. 
Meanwhile, on the 9th January 1536, Nono daCnnha the Portuguese 
viceroy set ont from Goa for Diu with 300 sail. When he put in at 
Cheul he found Nizam-nl-Mulk who pretended he had come to divert 
his women at sea but really with designs on that place. When 
Nono reached Diu the king was hunting in the mountains and Nono 
apprised him of his arrival. The king sent for him by a Portnguese 
apostate of the name of Joh'n de St. Jago called Firangi Khan, but Nono 
daCunha pleaded illness. The king pretending great friendship 
came to Diu accompanied by Emanuel deSonza, who had brought the 
last message from DaCunha. At Din the king went on board the 
viceroy’s ship and for a time they discoursed. The king was troubled at 
a page whispering something to DaCunha, but as DaCunha took no 
notice his suspicions were allayed. The message was from DeSonza, 
stating that the captains whom he had summoned were awaiting orders 
to secure or kill the king. DaCunha thought it strange that DeSonza 
had not killed the king while he was in his power in the fort; and DeSonza 
thought it strange that DaCunha did not now seize the king when he 
was in his power in the ship. DaCnnha directed all the oflBcers to escort 
the king to the palace and then accompany DeSouza to the fort, where 
DaCnnha intended to seize the king when he came to visit him. The 
king on his part had resolved to seize DaCunha at a dinner to which 
^ had invited him and send him in a cage to the Great Turk. • De 
Souza who was going to invite the king to the fort after DaCunha had 
entered it, came up with the king’s barge and delivered his invitation 
through Rumi Khdn. Rumi Khan warned the king not to accept it. The 
king disregarding this warning invited DeSonza into his barge. While 
stepping into the king’s barge DeSouza fell overboard, but was picked 
up by officers who carried him to the king. At this time three Portu- 
guese barges came up and some of the officers seeing DeSouza hastily 
enter the king’s barge drew close to the king’s barge. The king remem- 
• bering Rumi Khan’s, warning ordered Emanuel deSonza to be killed. 
James deMesqnita understanding the order flew at and wounded the 
king. An affray followed and four Portuguese and seven of the king’s 
men were killed. The king tried to get away in a boat but a cannon 
shot killed three of his rowers and he was stopped. He next attempted 
to escape by swimming, but being in danger of drowning discovered 
himself by crying for help. A Portuguese held ont an oar to him ; but 
others struck him fatal blows, so that he sank. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these four Musalmdn and four 
Portuguese versions is that on either side the leader hoped by some 
future treachery to seize the person of the other ; and that mutual 
suspicion turned into a fatal affray a meeting which both parties intend- 
ed should pass peacefully and lull the other into a false and favourable 
security. * 
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THE HILL FORT OF MANDU. 

PABT L—BESCBIPTION-. 

Mandu, atout twenty -three miles south of Dhar in Central India, is a 
wide waving hill-top, part of the great wall of the Vindhyan range. The 
hill-top is three to fonr miles from north to sonth and four to five miles 
from east to west. On the north, the east, and the west, Mandn is islanded 
from the main plateau of Malwa by valleys and ravines that circle round 
to its southern face, which stands 1200 feet out of the Nimar plain. The 
area of the hill-top is over 12,000 English acres, and, so broken is its out- 
line, that the encircling wall is said to have a length of between thirty-seven 
and thirty-eight miles. Its height, 1 9.50 feet above the sea, secures for 
the hill-top at all seasons the boon of fresh and cool air. 

About twenty miles south of Dhar the level cultivated plateau breaks 
into woody glades and uplands. Two miles further the plain is cleft by 
two great ravines, which from their deeper and broader southern mouths 
700 to 800 feet below the Dhiir plateau, as they wind northwards, narrow 
and rise, till, to the north of Mandu hill, they shallow into a woody dip 
or valley about 300 yai-ds broad and 200 feet below the south crest of 
Malwa. From the south crest of the Malwa plateau, across the tree tops 
of this wild valley, stand the cliffs of the island Mandu, their crests 
crowned by the great Dehli gateway and its long lofty line of flanking 
walls. At the foot of the sudden dip into the valley the Alamglr or 
World-Guarding Gate stands sentinel.^ Beyond the gateway, among 
wild Maches of rock and forest, a noble canseway with high domed tombs 
on either hand fills the lowest dip of the valley. From the south end of 
the causeway the road winds up to a second gateway, and beyond the 
second gateway between side walls climbs till at the crest of the slope it 
passes through the ruined but still lofty and beautiful Dehli or northern 
ptenuy, one of the earliest works of Dilawar Khan (a.d. 1400), the 
founder of Musalman Mandu. 

CloM inside of the Dehli gate, on the right or west, stands the hand- 
Palace. The name Hindola, which is probably the title of 
TD explained by the people as the Swingcot palace, because, 

1 e the sides of the cage of a swinging cot, the walls of the hall bulge 


‘ The following Persian verses are carved on the Alamglr gateway : 

In the time of ATamgi'r Aurangzi'b (A.D. 1658 - 1707), the 
ruler of the World, 

This gate resembling the skies in altitude was built anew. 

In the year A.H. 1079 (A.D. 1668) the work of renewal 
was begvm and completed 

By the endeavour of the exalted Kha'n Muhammad Beg 
Khan. 

Prom the accession of this Emperor of the World Aurang- 
zib. 

This was the eleventh year by way of writing and history. 
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below and narrow towards tbe top. Its great baronial ball and banging 
windows give tbe Hindola palace a special merit and interest, and an 
air of lordly wealth and Inxniy still clings to tbe tree-covered mins wbicb 
stretob west to large underground cisterns and bot weather retreats. 
About a quarter of a mile south stand the notable group of tbe Jabaz 
Slehel or Ship palace on the west, and the Tapela Mebel or Caldron palace 
on tbe south, with their rows of lofty pointed arches below deep stone 
caves, their heavy windowjess upper stories, and their massive arched and 
domed roof chambers. These palaces are not more handsomely built than 
finely set. The massive ship-like length of the Jahaz Mehel lies between 
two large tree-girt ponds, and the Tapela, across a beautiful foreground 
of water and min, looks east into the mass of tangled bush and tree which 
once formed part of the 130 acres of the .Lai Bagh or Royal Gardens. 

The flat palace roofs command the whole 12,000 acres of Mandn hill, 
north to the knolls and broken uplands beyond the great ravine-moat and 
south across the waving hill-top with its miles of glades and ridges, its 
scattered villages hamlets and tombs, and its gleaming groves of 
mangoes, khirnis, banyans, mhowms', and pipals. In the middle distance, 
out from the tree-tops, stand the lofty domes of Hoshang’s tomb and of 
the great Jama mosque. ‘Further south lies the tree-girt hollow of the 
S%ar Talav or Sea Lake, and beyond the Sdgar lake a woody plateau 
rises about 200 feet to the southern crest, where, clear against the sky, stand 
the airy cupolas of the pavilion of Rup Mati, the beautiful wife of Baz 
Bahadur (a.d. 1551 -1561), the last Sultan of Malwa. Finally to the 
west, from the end of the Riip Mati heights, rises even higher the bare nearly 
isolated shoulder of Songad, the citadel or inner fort of Mandu, the scene of 
the Gujarat Bahadm-'s (a.d. 1531) daring and successful surprise. This 
fair hill-top, beautiful from its tangled wildness and scattered ruins, is 
a strange contrast to Mandu, the capital of a warlike independent dynasty. 
Daring the palmy days of the fifteenth century, of the 1 2 000 acres of the 
Mandu hill-top, 560 were fields, 370 were gardens, 200 were wells, 780 
were lakes and ponds, 100 were bazar roads, 1500 were dwellings, 200 
were rest-houses, 260 were baths, 470 were mosques, and 334 were palaces. 
These allotments crowded out the wild to a narrow pittance of 1560 acres 
of knolls and ridges. 

From the Jahaz Mehel the road winds through fields and woods, 
gemmed with peafowl and droll with monkeys, among scattered palaces 
mosques and tombs, some shapely some in heaps, about a mile south to 
the walled enclosure of the lofty domed tomb of the establisher of Mandu’s 
greatness, Hoshang Shah Ghori- (A.D. 1405 -1432). Though the badly- 
fitted joinings of the marble slabs of the tomb walls are a notable contrast 
to the finish of the later Mughal buildings, Hoshang's tomb, in its massive 
simplicity and dim-lighted roughness, is a solemn and suitable resting- 
place for a great Pathan warrior. Along the west of the tomb enclosure 
runs a handsome flat-roofed colonnade. The pillars, w'hich near the base 
are four-sided, pass through an eight-sided and a sixteen-sided belt into a 
round npper shaft. The round shaft ends in a square undei'-capital, each 
face of which is filled by a group of leafage in outline the same as the 
favourtte Hindu Singh-mukh or homed face. Over the entwined leafy 
horns of this moulding, stone brackets support heavy stone beams, all 
Hindu in pattern.^ Close to the east of Hoshang’s tomb is Hoshang’s 
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' Mr. Fergnsson (Indian Architecture, page 543) says : “ The pillars appear to have 
been taken from a Jain building.” But the refinement on the square capital of each 
pillar of the Hindu Singh-mukh or horned face into "a group of leaves of the same 
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Jaia4 Masjid or Great Mosqne, built of blocks of red limestone. •Ho8haiig'’s 
mosque is approached from the east through a massive domed' gateway 
and across a quadrangle enclosed on the east north and south by 
wrecked colonnades of pointed arches. The west is filled by the great 
pointed arches of the mosque in fair repair. On the roof of the mosque 
from a thick undergrowth of domelets rise three lofty domes.i 

In front of the gateway of the Great Mosque, in the centre of a masonry 
plinth about three feet high, stands an iron pillar about a foot in diameter 
at the base and twenty feet high. Close to the east of the gateway is 
the site of Mehmud’s (a.d. 1442) Tower of Victory, traces ' of which 
remained as late as a.d. 1840. About fifty yards further east are the ruins 
of a great building called the Ashrafi Mehel, said to have been a Musalman 
college. To the north-east a banner marks a temple and the local state 
offices. South the road passes between the two lines of small houses and 
huts that make modern Mandu. Beyond the village, among mins and 
huge swollen baobab stems, the road winds south along a downward 
slope to the richly -wooded lowland, where stretches to the west the wide 
coolness of the Sag^r Talav or Sea lake. Its broad surface covering 600 
acres is green with fanlike lotus leaves, reeds^ and watOT-grasses. Its 
banks are rough with bi-akes of tangled bnsh from which, in uncramped 
stateliness, rise lofty mhauras, mangoes, kirnis, and pipals. To the east 
round a smaller tank, whose banks are crowned by splendid mangoes 
and tamarinds, stand the domes of several handsome tombs. Of some 


outline shows that the pillars were specially carved for use in a Mnslim building. The 
porch on the north side of the tomb euclosure is described (Ditto, page 543) as composed 
of pillars avowedly re-erected from a Jain bni'ding. This note of Mr. Fergnsson’s must 
have gone astray, as the north porch of Hoshang’s tomb enclosure is in the plain 
massive pointed arch and square-shafted style of the tomb and of the great mosqne. 
Mr. Fcrgusson’s note apparently belongs to the'second and smaller J4mi Masjid, about 
a hundred yards east of the Sea or Sagdr lake, the pillars of whose colonnade and porch 
are still enlivened by rows of the lucky face of the Hindu old horny. 

* Hoshang’s great mosque has the following much damaged Persian inscription : 

The mosque of exalted construction, the temple of heaven- 
ly altitude, 

"Whose every thick pillar is a copy of the (pillars of the) 

Sacred Temple (the Temple of Makkah). 

On account of the greatness of its dignity, like the pigeons 
of the Temple of Makkah, 

Sacred angels of high degree are always engaged in hover- 
ing around it. 

The result of the events born of the merciless revolution 
- of the skies. 

When the sun of his life came as far as the balcony (i. e, 
was ready to set). 

A'azam Huma'yu'n (that is Malik Mughi’s) said ... 

The administration of the country, the construction of 
buildings, and the driving back of enemies 

Are things which 1 leave you (the son of A'azam Huma’- 
yu'n) as parting advice with great earnestness. 

The personification of the kindness of Providence, the 
Sultan A'la'-ud-di’n (Mebmu'd I. A.D.1436-14e9), who - 
is 

The outcome of the refulgence of the Faith, and the satis- 
fier of the wants of the people. 

In the year A.H.858 (A.D.1454), 

In the words of the above parting advice, finished the 
construction of this building. 
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of these domes the black masses are brightened by belts of brilliant pale 
and deep-bine enamel. To the north of this overflow-pool a long black 
wall is the back of the smaller Jama or congregation mosque, badly mined, 
but of special interest, as each of its numerous pillars shows the uninjured 
Hindu Singh-mu'kh or horned face. By a rough piece of constructive 
skill the original cross corners of the end cupolas have been worked into 
vaulted Musalman domes.* 

From the Sea Lake, about a mile across the waving richly- wooded 
plain, bounded by the southern height of the plateau, the path leads to 
the sacred Rewa Kund or Narbada Pool, a small shady pond lined with 
rich masonry, and its west side enriched by the ruins of a handsome Bath 
or Hammam Khanah. From the north-east comer of the Bewa Pool a 
broad flight of easy stairs leads thirty or forty feet up the slope on whose 
top stands the palace of Baz Bahadur (a.d. 1561-1561) the last indepen- 
dent chief of Mandu.’* The broad easy flight of steps ends in a lofty 
arched gateway through which a roomy hall or passage gives entrance 
into a courtyard, with a central masonry cistern and an enclosing double 
colonnade, which on the right opens into an arched balcony overlooking 
the Rewa Kund and garden. Within this courtyard is a second comi; 
enclosed on three sides by an. arched gallery. The roof of the colonnades, • 
which are reached by flights of easy steps, are shaded by arched pavilions 
topped by cupolas brightened by belts of bine enamel. 

’ This JAmA Mosque has the following , Persian inscription dated H. 835 (A.i>. 

XI 3 1) I 

With good omens, at a happy time, and in a lucky and 
weil-started year. 

On the 4th of the month of AUa'h (Bamaza'n) on the great 
day of Friday, 

In the year 835' and six months from the Hijrah (A.D. 

1431) 

Counted according to the revolution of the moon in the 
Arabian manner. 

This Islamic mosque was founded in this world. 

The top of whose dome rubs its bead against the green 
canopy of Heaven. 

The construction of this high mosque was due to Mughi's- 
ud-di'n-wad dunya (Malik Mughis), the father of 
Mehmud I. of Ma'lwa (A.D. 1436-1460), the redresser 
of temporal and spiritual wrongs. 

• Dlugh (brave), A'azam (great), Huma'yu’n (august), the Eha'n 
of the seven climes and the nine countries. 

By the hands of his enterprise this so great mosque was 
founded. 

That some call it the House of Peace, others style it the 
Kaa’bah. 


This good b.uilding was completed on the last of the month 
of Shawwa'l (A.H. 835, A.D. 1431). 

May the merit of this good act be inserted in the soroU of 
the Khan’s actions ! 


In this centre may the praises of the sermon read (in the 
name) of Mehmu d Sha h 

Be everlasting, so long as mountains stand on the earth 
and stars in the firmament. 

* The following Persian inscription carved on the entrance arch shows 
it may have been repaired by Bdz Bahadur, the building of the palace wj 
earlier (h. 911, a .n. 1 50S) ’ 


that though 

9 fifty years 


“In the time of the Sulta'n of Nations, the most just and 
. great, and the most knowing and muuifioent Kha'ka'n 
Na'sir Sha h Khilji (A.D.1500 - 1512). Written by Yu suf, 
the year (H. 914) (A.D. 1508).” 
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356 HISTOBY OF GUJARAT. 

To the sonth of Baz Bahadur’s Palace a winding path cUmhs the steep 
slope of the southern rim of Mandu to the massive pillaged cupolas of 
Bup Mati’s palace, which, clear against the sky, are the most notable 
ornament of the ^hill-top. Prom a ground floor of heavy masonry walls 
and arched gateways stairs lead to a flat masonry teri-ace. At the north 
and south ends of the tewace stand massive heavy-eaved pavilions, whose 
square pillars and pointed arches support lofty deep-grooved domes. The 
south pavilion on the crest of the Vindhyan cliff commands a long stretch 
of the south face of Mandu with its guardian wall crowning the heights 
and hollows of the hill-top. Twelve hundred feet below spreads the 
dim hazy Nimar plain brightened eastwards by the gleaming coil of the 
Narbada. The north pavilion, through the clear fresh air of the hill top, 
looks over the enthe sti-etch of Mandu from the high shoulder of Songad 
in the extreme south-west across rolling tree-brightened fields, past the 
domes, the tangled bush, and the broad gray of the Sea Lake, to the five- 
domed cluster of Hoshang’s mosque and tomb, on, across a sea of green 
tree tops, to the domed roof -chambers of the Jahaz and-Tapela palaces, 
thiough the Dehli gateway, and, beyond the deep cleft of the northern 
rai-ine, to the bare level and the low ranges of the Malwa plain. 

From the Rewa Pool a path, along the foot of the southern height 
among noble solitary mhauvas and IchirnU, across fields and past small 
clusters of huts, guides to a flight of steps which lead down to a deep 
shady rock-cut dell where a Muhammadan chamber with great open arched 
front looks out across a fountained courtyard and sloping scalloped water 
table to the wild western slopes of Mandu. This is Nilkanth, where the 
emperor Akbar lodged in a.d. 1574, and which Jehangir visited in-A.D. 

1617.1 

From the top of the steps that lead to the dell the bill stretches west 
bare and stony to the Songad or Tarapur gateway on the narrow neck 
beyond which rises the broad shoulder of Songad, the lofty south-west 
limit of the ilandu hill-top.^ 

PABT II.~mSTOBY? 

The history of Mandu belongs to two main sections, before and after 
the overthrow by the emperor Akbar in a.d. 1563 of the independent 
power of the Sultans of Malwa. 

Seciiox I. — The Malwa Scltaxs, a.d. 1400- 1570. 

Of early Hindu Mandu, which is said to date from a.d. 313, nothing is 
known.* Hind spire stones are built into the Hindola palace walls ; and 
the pillars of the lesser Jama mosque, about a hundred yards from the 
east end of the sea or Sagar Lake, are Hindu apparently Jain. Of these 
local Hind chiefs almost nothing is known except that their fort was 


Translations of its tWo inucli-adniired Fersian inscz’iptions are ffiven below 
pages 370- 371. ® 

* On the TarApur gateway a Persian inscription of the reign of the emperor Akbar 
(A.D. 1556-1605) states that the royal road that passed through this gateway was 
repaired by Tahir Muhammad Hasan ImAd-ud-din. “ ■' 

3 The Persian references and extracts in this section are <;ontributed bv KhAn SAheb 
Pazl-ul-lAb Lutfullab Faridi of Surat. ^ 

■‘Sir John Malcolm in Eastwick’s Handbook of the PanjAb, 119. This reference 
has not been traced. Farishtah (Elliot, VI. 663) says MAndn was built by Anand Dev 
691 -621) “ contemporary of Klmsrao Pairwfe the Sassanian (*,D. 
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taken and their power brought to an end bj SnltAn Shams-nd-din Altamsh 
about A.D. 1234.' Dh'ar, not Mandn, was at that time the capital. It 
seems doubtful whether Mandu ever enjoyed the position of a capital 
till the end of the fourteenth centmy. In A.D. 1401, in the rmn that 
followed Timur’s (a.d. 1398- 1400) conquest of Northern India, aPathan 
from the country of Ghor, Dilawar Khan Ghori (a.d. 1387- 1405), at the 
suggestion of his son Alp Khan, assumed the white canopy and scarlet 
pavilion of royalty.^ Though Dhir was Dilawar’s head-quarters he some- 
times stayed for months at a time at Mandn,* strengthening the defences 
and adorning the hill with buildings, as he always entertained the desire 
of making Mandn his capital.'* Three available inscriptions of Dilawar 


Al>peBctii 

The Hiin FoB'* 
OF Mandu* 
Bistost. 
The 

MAlwa SnltBn^ 
A.D. 1400. 1070. 


' The date is uncertain. Compare Elphinstone’s History, 323 ; Briggs’ Farishtah, 
I. 210 - 211 i Tahakat-i-NAairi in Elliot, II. 32S. The conquest of MAndu in A.D. 1227 
is net Mandu in MAlwa as Elphinstone and Briggs supposed, but Manddr in the SiwAlik 
Hills, fee Elliot, 'Vol. II. page .326 Note 1. The Persian text of Farishtah (I. 115), 
though by mistake calling it MAndu (not Mandu), notes that it was the Mandu in the 
SiwAlik hills. The poetical date-script also terms it BilAdi-fiwAlik or the tiwAlik 
countries. The date of the conquest of the SiwAlik Mandu by Altamsh is given by 
Farishtah (Ditto) as A.H. 624 (a.d. 1226). The conquest of MAlwa by Altamsh, the 
taking by him of Bhilsah and Ujjain, and the destruction of the temple of Maha KAli 
end of the statue or image of BikramAjit are given as occurring in A.H- 631 (a.d. 
1233), The MirSt-i-SikanJari (Persian Text, 13)notices an expedition made in A D. 1395 
by Zafar KhAn (Muzaflfae I, of GujarAt) against a Hindu chief of MAnda, who, it was 
reported, was oppressing the MusalmAns, A siege of more than twelve months failed 
to capture the fort. ’ Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 170. 

* Briggs’ Farishtah, IF. 168. According to the WAkiat-i-MushtAki (Elliot, IV, 
653) DilAwar KhAn, or as the -writer calls him Amin ShAh, through the good offices 
of a merchant whom he had refrained from plundering obtained the grant of MAndu, 
which was entirely desolate. The king sent a robe and a horse, and Amin gave np 
walking and took to riding. He made his friends ride, enlisted horsemen, and 
promoted the cultivation of the country (Elliot, IV. 552). Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. 
460-61) states that when SultAn Muhammad, the son of Firuz Tughlak, made 
Khwajah farwar his chief minister with the title of KhwAjah Jehan, and gave 
Zafar KhAn the viceroyalty of GujarAt and Khizr KhAn that of Multan, he sent 
DilAwar KhAn to be governor of MAlwa, In another passage Farishtah (II. 461) 
states that one of DilAwar’s grandfathers, SultAn ShahAb-ud-dm, came from Ghor 
and took.service in the court of the Dehli SultAns. His son rose to be an Amir, and 
his grandson DilAwar KhAn, in the time of Sultiin Firuz, became a leading nobleman, 
and in the reign of Muhammad, son of Firuz, obtained MAlwa in fief. When the 
power of the Tughlaks went to ruin PilAwar assumed the royal emblems of the 
umbrella and the red-tent. 

■* DilAwar KhAn Ghori, whose original name was Husein, was one of the grandsons of 
Sultan Shahab-nd-din Muhammad bin SAm. He was one of the nobles of Muhammad, 
the son of Fiiuz Tughlak, who after the death of that monarch, settled in and asserted 
his power over Malwa. (Pers. Text Faristah, 11. 46U). The emperor JehAngir (who calls 
him Amid ShAh Ghori) attributes to him the constructiou of the fort of DhAr. He says 
(Memoirs Pers. Text, 201 -202) : DhAr is one of the oldest cities of India. KAja Bhuj, 
one of the famous ancient Hindu kings, lived in this city. From his time up to this 
a thousand years have passed. DhAr was also the capital of the Muhammadan rulers 
of MAlwa. When SultAn Muhammad Tughlak (a.d. 1325) was on his way to the 
conquest of the Dakhan he built a cut stone fort on a raised site. Its outline is very 
elegant and beautiful, but the space inside is empty of buildings. Amid ShAh Ghori, 
known as DilAwar KhAn, who in the days of SultAn Muhammad the son of SultAn 
Firuz, king cf Dehli, gained the independent rule of MAlwa, built outside this fort an 
assembly mosque, which has in front of it fixed in the ground a four-cornered 
iron column about four feet round. When SultAn BahAdur of GujarAt took MAIwa 
. (A.D. 1636-31) he wished to carry this column to GujarAt. In digging it up the 
pillar fell and broke in two, one piece measuring twenty-two feet the other thirteen 
feet. As it was lying here uncared-for I (JehAngir) ordered the big piece to be 
■carried to A’gra to be put up in the courtyard of the shrine of him whose abode is the 
• heavenly throne (Akbar), to be utilised as a lamp post. The mosque has two gates, In 
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Khan (a.p. 1387-1405) seem to show that he btiilt an assembly mosque 
near the Ship Palace, a mosque near the Dehli Gate, and a gate at the 
entrance to Songadh, the south-west corner and citadel of Mandu, after- 
wards known as the TArapur Gate. 

In A.o. 1398 Alp Khan, son of Dilawar Khan, annoyed with his father 
for entertaining as his overlord at Dhar Mehmud Tnghlak, the refugee 
monarch of Dehli, withdrew to Mandu. He stayed in Mandu for three 
years, laying, according to Farishtah, the foundation of the famous 
fortress of solid masonry which was the strongest fortification in that part 
of the world.' On his father’s death in a.d. 1405 Alp Khan took the 
title of Sultan Hoshang, and moved the capital to Mandu. The rumour 
that Hoshang had poisoned his father gave Dilawar’s brother in arms, 
MuzafEar Shih of Gujarat (a.d. 1399- 1411), an excuse for an expedition 
against Hoshang.^ Hoshang was defeated at Dhar, made prisoner, and 
carried to Gujarat, and Muzaffar’s brother Nasrat was appointed in his place. 
Nasrat failed to gain the goodwill either of the people or of the army of 
M^lwa, and was forced to retire from Dhdr and take refuge in Mandu. 
In consequence of this failure in a.d. 1408, at Hoshang’s request MuzafEar 
set Hoshang free after a year’s confinement, and deputed his grandson 
Ahmed to take Hoshang to Mdlwa and establish Hoshang’s power.® 
With Ahmed’s help Hoshang took Dhdr and shortly after secured the 
fort of Mdndu. Hoshang (a.d. 1405 - 1431) made M^ndn his capital and 
spread his power on all sides except towards Gujarat.' Shortly after the 
death of MuzafEar 1. and the accession of Ahmed, when (a.d. 1414) 
Ahmed was quelling the disturbances raised by his cousins, Hoshang, 
instead of helping Ahmed as requested, marched towards Gujardt and 
created a diversion in favour of the rebels by sending two of his nobles to 
attack Broach. They were soon expelled by Ahmed Shdh. Shortly after 
Hoshang marched to the help of the chief of Jhalavada in Kathiavada, 


front of the arch of one gate they have fixed a stone tablet engraved with a 
prose passage to the effect that Ahmid Shah Ghori in the year, H. SOS (a.d. 3405) 
laid the foundation of this mosque. On the other arch they have written a poetic 
inscription of which the following verses are a part : 

The liege lord of the world. _ 

The star of the sphere of glory. 

The stay of the people. 

The sun of the zenith of perfection. 

The bulwark of the law of the Prophet, A mi d Sha h Da'u'd; 

The possessor of amiable qualities, the pride of Ghor. 

Dila war Kha n, the helper and defender of the Prophet’s faith. 

The* chosen instrument of the exalted Lord, who in the city of 
Dha'r constructed the assembly mosque 

In a happy and auspicious moment on a day of lucky omen. 

Of the date 808 years have passed (A.D. 1405) 

When this fabric of Hope was completed. 

* Briggs’ Farishtah, IV, 169. 

^ When fellow-nobles in the court of the Tughlak Sulttln, Zafar Khdn (SiiltAn 
Muzaffar of Gujardt) and Dildwar Khdn hound themselves under an oath to be 
brothers in arms. Farishtah, Pers. Text II. 462. 

^ Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 173 ; Elphinstone’s History, 673. 

•* Though their temples were turned into mosques the Jains continued to prosper 
under the Ghoris. At Deogarh in Lalitpura in Jhdusi in the North-West Provinces 
an inscription of Samvat 1481, that is of A.D. 1424, records the dedication of two 
Jaina images by a Jain priest named Holi during the reign of Shdh Alambhaka of 
Mandapapura, that is of 8hdh Alp Khdn of Mindu that is Sultdn Hoshang Ghori. 
Archaeological Survey of India, Hew Series, II. 120. 
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and ravaged eastern and central Gujarat.' To punish Hoshang for these 
acts of ingratitude, hetween a.d. ItlS and 1422, Ahmed twice besieged 
Miindu, and though he failed to take the fort his retii"enient had to bo 
purchased, and both as regards success and fair-dealing the honour's of 
the campaign remained with Ahmed.^ In a.d. 1421 Hoshang went 
di.sguised as a horse-dealer to Jajnagar (now Jajpur) in Cuttack in Orissa. 
He took with him a number of eream-colom-ed horses, of which he had 
heard the Eaja was very fond. His object was to barter these horses and 
other goods for the famous war elephants of Jajnagar. An accident in 
the camp of the disguised merchants led to a fight, in which the Raja was 
taken prisoner and Hoshang was able to secure laO elephants to fight 
the Gujarat Sultan.' During Hoshang’s absence at Jajnagar Ahmed 
pressed the siege of Mandu so hard that the garrison would have sutTen- 
dered had Hoshang not succeeded in finding his way into the fort 
through the south or Tarapur Gate.' For ten years after the 
Gujarat campaign, by the help of his minister Malik Mughis of the 
Khilji family and of his minister’s son Mehmiid Khan, Malwa prospered 
and Hoshang’s power was extended. Hoshang enriched his capital with 
buildings, among them the Great Mosque and his onm tomb, both of 
which he left unfinished. Hoshang’s minister Malik Mughis (who 
received the title of Ulugh Aazam Humayun Khan) appears to have built 
the assembly mosque near the Sagar Lake in Hoshang’s life-time, 
A.D. 1431. Another of his buildings must have been a mint, as copper 
• coins remain bearing Hoshang’s name, and Mandu Shddiabad as the 
place of mintage.-’ In a.d. 1432, at Hoshangabad, on the left bank of 
the Narbada, about 120 miles east of Mdndu, Hoshang, who was suffering 
from diabetes, took greatly to heart the fall of a ruby out of his crown. 
He said : A few days before the death of Firuz Tughlak a jewel dropped 
from his crown. Hoshang ordered that he should be taken to Mandu. 
Before he had gone many miles the king died. His nobles carried the 
body to the Madrasah or college in Shadiabad or Mandu, and buried 
him in the college on the ninth day of Zil Hajjab, the twelfth month of 
a.h.838 = A.D. 1434, The year of Hoshang's death is to be found in the 
1.0^t)63^S 

Ah Sha h Hoshang na mund : Alas, Shah Hoshang stayed not.s 
On Hoshang's death hi.s son Ghazni Khan, with the title of Sultan 
Muhammad Ghori, succeeded. Malik Mughis, his father’s minister, and 
the minister’s son Mehmiid were maintained in power. In three years 
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' Farishtah, Pers. Text II. IGI-Go. 

- Briggs’ F.arishtah, IV. 176, 17S, 180, 181, 183. ’ Farishtah, PerS. Text II. 4G6-67. 

■■ Briggs’ Farislitah, IV. ISO. In connection witli the Tiirdphr Gate Farishtah 
says (Pers. Text, II. 46S) : The fort of Mandu is huilt on the top of a mountain, and 
tile lino of its fortification is about twenty-eight miles in length. In place of a moat It is 
.surrounded by a deep chasm, so that it is impossible to use missiles against it. 'Within 
tlio fort water and provisions are aliundant and it includes land enougli to grow grain 
for tile garrison. The extent of its walls makes it impossible for an army to invest it. 
ilost of the villages near it are too small to furnish supplies to a besieging force. The 
South or TarAptir gate is exceedingly difficult of access. A horseman can hardly 
approacli it. From wliiclicver side tlic fort may be attempted, most difficult heights 
have to be scaled. The long distances and intervening hills prevent the watchers of 
the besieging force communicating with each other. The g-ate on tlic side of Delhi is 
of easier access than the other gates. 

’ It follows that Farishtah (Briggs, IV. ISffi) is mistaken in stating that Hoshang’s 
son Muhammad gave Milndu the name of 8hadiAh4d, the Abode of Joy. 

^ Farishtah, Pers. Text II. 472-475. It seems to follow that from the first the 
monument to Hosliang in Hoshansrfib^d was an eniptv tomb. Compare Briggs’ 
Farishtah, IV. ISO. lao, 

B 1740— 4C 
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(a.p. Tl. 33 - 14oG), as Sultan JIuLummad proved dissipated cruel and 
suspicions, Melimiid, the minister’s son, procured his death bj poison. 
Mehmud Khilji then asked his father to accept the succession, but his 
father declined, saying that .Mehmud ivas fitter to be king. In a.d. 143G 
Jlehrnud ivns accordingly crowned with the royal tiara of Hoshang.i 
He conferred on his father the honour of being attended by mace-bearers 
caiTying gold and silver sticks, who, when the Khan mounted or went 
ont, had, like the macc-beartrs of independent monarchs. the privilege 
of repeating the Bismillah ‘ In the name of the compassionate and merciful 
Allah.’ ' He gave his father royal honours, the v hite canopy and the 
silver quiver, and to his title of Malik Ashraf Khan Jehiin he added 
among others A mir-ul-Umai-a and Aazam Humayun.® Mehmud quelled 
a revolt among his nobles. An outbreak of plague in the Gujara^ camp 
relieved him from a conte.st with Ahmed Shah.^ In .a.d. 1439 Mehmiid 
repaired the palace of Sultan Hosbang and opened the mosque built in 
commemoration of that monarch which Farishtah describes as a splendid 
edifice with 208 columns." Abont the same time Mehmnd completed 
Ho.shang's tomb which Hoshang had left unfinished. On the completion 
of this building Iloshang’s remains seem to have been moved into it from 
their first resting-place in the college. In a.d. 1441 Mehmud built a 


' The foUnwinfr more (h tailed, hut .also more ooiifused, story is told in the M'akiat- 
i-Mushtaki (Elliot. 1\’. oo'Ji-ol): A man n.ained Mehinhd, son of Mngliis Khilji, raine 
to Hosliarg and entered his service. He was a treacherous man, wlin sccretlv aspired 
to tile throne. He became minister, .and gave his daugliter in marriage to tlie king. 
[Farislitali, IVrs, Te.vt II. 174, says : *- Malik M ughis gave his daughter (Mchmud’s 
sister) in marriage, not to Hoshang, but to Hosliang’s son Muhammad Shah.”] His 
father Malik Mugliis, coming to know of Ins son’s ambitious design.5, informed the 
king of them. Hereupon Molnmid feigned illness, and to deceive the king’s ]ili\ sicians 
sliut himself in a dark room and drank the blood of a newly killed goat. 'When the 
physicians came Melinu'ul rosc hastily, threw up the blood into a hadn, ami tos-iiig baek 
his head rolled on the floor as if in pain. The physicians called for a light. When 
they saw that what Mehmud had s]>at up was blood tl-.ey were satisfied of liis sickness, 
and told the king that Meiiinud h.ad not long to live. Tlie king refrained from killing 
a dung man. This strange story scemsto be an tmbellislinient of a pass.lge in Farish- 
tah (Pel’s. Te.xt, II. 477). When Klntn Jehin, tliat is M.ilik Muglns the father of 
IMeiimnd, was oi-dered liy Sultdn Muhanimail to take tlie field against the U.ljput rebels 
of Xadoti (H iroti ?) many of the old nobles of Millw.! went witli him. In their absence 
the party ho.'tilo to the Khiljis fepreseiiti'd to ."ultiin Mulianimad that Melimiid Kliilji 
Was plotting lii> deatli, Oii Iicaring that the .'-ultji’i was enraged against him Mehmud 
secluded himself from tlie Court on pretence of illness. At the same time he worked 
secretly and bribed b'nltdn Mnhanmi.ail’s cup-tiearcr to poison liis master. On the death 
of tuUa-i Aluhaminad tlie party of nobles oppose il to Mthm'’id, concealing the fact of 
Muhammad’s ileath, sent word that Muhammad liad ordered him inimtdiately to the 
(lalaec. as he wanted to send him on an cmha.ssy to (lujardt. Melimud, who kniw that 
the .‘-lilt 111 was dead, returned woi-d to the iinhles tliat lie liad vowed a life-long seclusion 
as the sweeper of the shrine of his patron .‘-^ultin Hosliang, hut that if the noliks came 
to him and convinced l.im that tlie good of his country depenjeil on hi.s going to Guja- 
rat lie was ready to go and see .'-uitdn Mulianimad. The nobles w'ere caught in tlioir 
own trap. They w'ent to .Mehmud and W'cre secured and imprisoned by him. 

- Farishtah, I’ers.Text II. 480. 

"• Briggs’ Farishtah, I VM'JG. These titles mean -. The Chief of Koblts, the Great, 
the August. 

■* It is related that one of the pious men in the camp of KiiUdn Ahmed of Gtijardt had a 
warning dream, in wliich the Prophet (on whom be peace) appeared to him and said: ‘‘The 
calamity of (spirit of) pestilence is coming down from the skies. Tell rultdn Ahmed to 
leave this country.” This warning was told to .-ultdn Ahmed, but he disregarded it, and 
'"'k bin three days pe.stilence raged in his camp. Farishtah I’ers Text, II. 484. 

“ Briggs’ Farishtah, I'V. 205, gives 230 minarets and 3(i0 arches. This must hare 
been an addition in the Text used by Briggs. Tliese details do not app'y to the bnilu- 
inp The Persian text of Farishtah, II. 485, mentii ns lO.S columns or pillars iduyast 
o nasht Ustwrdnali), So reference is made lillur to mii-arets or to arches 
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garden nitli a dome and palaces^ and a mosqne at Naalcliali about three 
miles north of the Dehli bate of Mandu, a pleasing well-watered spot where 
the plateau of Millwa breaks into glades and knolls.’ In a.d. 1443 
in honour of his victory over Riina Kumbha of Chitor, Mehmud 
built a beautiful column of victory,^ seven storeys high, and a college 
in front of the mosque of Hoshang Ghori. Facing the east eutrauce 
to the Great Mosqne stands a paved ramp crowned by a confused 
ruin. As late as a.d. 1843 this rnia is de-scidbed as a squaie marble 
chamber. Each face of the chamber had three arches, the centre arch in 
two of the faces being a door. Above the arehes the wall was of yellow 
stone faced with marble. Inside the chamber the square corners were 
cutoff by arches. Ko roof or other trace of superstructure remained.* 
This chamber seems to be the basement of the column of victorj’ which 
W'as raised in A.d. 1443 by Mehmud I. (a.d. 1432-1469] in honour of his 
victory over Raua Kumbha of Chitor.® Mchmud’s column has the spe- 
cial interest of being, if not the original, at least the cause of the building 
of Kumbha Rana's still uninjured Victory Pillar, which was completed in 
A.D. 1454 at a cost of £90U,000 in honour of his defeat of Mehmud.*’ That 
thcMiindu Column of Victory was a famous work is shown by Abul Fazl’s 
reference to it in a.d. 1590 as an eight-storeyed minarot.t Farishtah, 
about twenty years later (a.d. 16 10), calls it a beautiful Victory Pillar 
seven storeys high.*^ The emperor Jehiingir (a.d. 1605 - 1627) gives the 
following account of Mehniud's Tower of Victory®: This day, the 29th 
of the month 2'ir, corresponding to July-August of A.D. 1617, about the 
close of the day. with the ladies of tlie palace, I went out to see tlie 
II«ft Man~jir or Seven Storeys, literally Seven Pi'ospects. 'J'his building 
is one of the structures of the old rulers of Malwa, that is of Sult.iu 
Mehmud Kliilji. it has seven storeys, aud on each storov- there are four 
porticos, and in each poLticn are four windows. The height of this tower is 
about 163 feet and its circumference 150 feet. From the surface of the 
ground to the top of the seventh storey there arc one huudred and seventy- 
one stops.” Sir Thomas Herbert, the traveller, in a.d. 1626 describes it from 
hearsay, or at least at second-hand, as a tower 170 steps high, supported 
by mas.sive pillars and adorned with gates and windows very observable. 
It was built, he adds, by Khau Jehan. who there lies buried.-® 


* Farishtah, IVrs Text II. 4S7. 

- Farishtah, IV. 2t)r, Jlalojlm’s Central ImlH, I, In A.D, IS17 Sir John 

Makt'bu (Central India, I, 32 Note) tilted u;) one of MeUuuuFs piUces as a hot-\vj ilh< r 
residence. 

Of the ^ieJe of Kunihhalincr a carious iiL^idout is recorded by Farishtah {Pers, 
Text, II, He that a temple outside tlic town destro\ed hy ^Mehinfid luvl u 

marble idol in the form of a jjoat. The IsiiltAn ordered the idol t) he ground into lime 
and sold to the llAjpius a-s hetel-leit lime, >o ih it the Hindus might eat their god. The 
idol was ])erhip3 a ram, nut a goat. The temple would thmhaNe betn a Suii-teinple 
and tlie ram, the cirrler or v.ihani of the Mm. would have oeeupied in the pjivli a 
position similar to that held by the bull in a Maludeva temple. 

■* liuius of llaudu, 13. 

^ In the end of A.H. !^4G (a.d. 144*2) Mehmud built a seven*storeved tower and 
a college opposite the Jrfiui Mostjiie of Hoshang Shah. BriggV Faridiiah, IV. 210 ; 
Persian Text, II. 4^8. 

® Compare Briggs’ Farkhtali, IV 32.3. ^ Gladwin's A’in-i-Akhiri, II. 41. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, IV, 210 ; Fari-Hhtah, Per^iau Tvxfc II. 4SS. 

Memoirs of the emperor Jehaiigir (Pers, Text) ^>ir Sayad A'hnuH.l’s Ivlitlon, page 1 '8, 
eleventh year of Jchaiigir, a.d. 1617. 

Herbert’s Khun Jehau is doubtless Mehmud’s father the miul'-tor Malik Muohis^ 
Khan Jell ill Aazam Hurndyiiu. It caimot be Khan Jehdu Ptr Muhammad, Aklur’s 
geiier.il, who atker only a few months* residence was slain in MiAidu in a.d. 1361; nor 
eun it he Jeli I'lyir’s ■.■iwxt At'-li in general, Kh in Jeh'tU LoU (A.D. 1600- 1G3 »)i us he 
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Two years later (A.D.lddo) Melimud bnilt at Mandu, and endowed 
with the revenues of several villages a large Hhifa Khun'ih or Hospital, 
\Oth wards and attendants for all classes and separate apartments for 
maniacs. He placed in charge of it his own physician Maulana Fazlullah.^ 
He also hnilt a college to the east of the Jama mosqne, of which traces 
remain.- 

In A.D.ldoS, thongh defeated, Mehmiid brought back from Gujarat 
the jewelled waistbelt of Gujarat, which in a daring charge ho had taken 
from the tent of the Gujarat king Kutb-ud-din Shah.^ In A. D. 1441 
Mehmiid’s father died at Mandisor. Mehmud felt the loss so keenly that 
he tore his hair like one bereft of reason.^ After his father’s death 
Mehmud made his son Ghias-ud-din minister, and conferred the command 
of the army and the title of Aazam Hnmayun on his kinsman Taj Khan. 
In A.D.14t'9, after a reign of thirfy-fonr years (a. d. 1436-1469) of 
untiring energy and activity Mehmud died. Farisbtah says of him : 
“ His tent was his home -. the field of battle his I’esting-place. He was 
polite, brave, ju.st, and learned. His Hindu and Musalman subjects 
were happy and friendly. He guarded his lands from invaders. He made 
good his loss to any one who suffered from robbery in his dominions, 
recovering the amount from the village in whose lands the robbery had 
taken place, a system which worked so well that theft and robbery became 
almost unknown. Finally, by a systematic effort he freed the country 
from the dread of wild beasts.^ 

In A.P. 1469 Mehmud was succeeded by his son and minister Ghias-ud- 
din. to whose skill as a soldier mueh of Mehmud's success had been due. 
On his accession Ghias-ud-din made his son Abdul Kiidir Prime Minister 
and heir-apparent, and gave him the title of Xusir-ud-diu. He called his 
nobles, and in their presence banded his sword to Xasir-ud-dln, saying : 
“ I have passed thirty -four years in ceaseless fighting. I now devote my 
life to rest and enjoyment.’"'’ Ghias-ud-din, who never left Mandu during 
the whole thirty years of his reign (a. u. 1469. 1499), is .said to have com- 
jileted the Jahaz Mehcl or Ship Palace," and the Avidespread buildings 


was not in M/uidn until A, D. 1628, that i.s more than a _\car .iftor Jiprlert left India. 
Cuinpaiv Herbert':' TraveK, lOT-lliSj iilhut, VJl. 7j and 21 ; and 

lUtHdinian's A'iii-i- Aklian, .703 - .">06, 

* l!ri;r^s’ Fari'litali, IV, 

- Knin-' uf Mantln 13. I'.iri^htah ll.l^ ilirte nienticu-' tf coilt One (INr-'. 'I’ext. II. 
iV.j) U'' tile jilaee ulnre llie body of Hoslinii^ was <-arricil, ]>r'>l).dily that pra\ers might 
he "aid er it. In another ])as"at:»‘ in the rei^rn «.f Melimud I. (I’ers. Text, 1 1, 180) lie 
states that ^leiiinud built cnllegi’" in his territories which becaini' the env\ of Shiraz and 
^ariuirkaiid. In a tliinl pa^Mige he luentioiia a college (page •IbSj mar the Victory 
Tower. 

•’ briiTg"’ Fari"htaii, IV. 217. .V ditt'erent but almost inert dihle account of the 
• apture of the royal belt is gi\eii in tbc Mirat-i->ik.indari, Ter'. Text, 3 hi) : \Viien 
Sultan Kutb-ud-(Un, s*»n of Sultan Muhaminad, debated Sultuii JSlehiiiiid Khilji at the 
battle of Kajiadvanj, tlierc was bueh a siaiigbter as eonld not be exet'eded. Hy chance, 
ill the heat of the fray, which resemhlwl the Hay of Judgment, the waidrohe-keeper of 
Sultain Kuth-ud-diii, in wIiom* cdiarge was the jewelled belt, was liy tlie restiveucss of his 
hoive carrieil into the ranks of the enemy. The animal there became so violent that the 
wardrobe-keeper fell off and vva^ captured bv the enemy, and the jewelled bolt was taken 
from him and given to Sultdn Mehmud of IMalwa. The autiior adds : This jew'elled 
waistband was in the Midwa tria-'iirv at the time the furtre.-s of Mitndii was taken by 
the strength of the arm of >ultan Muzaffar (A n. 1531). Sukan M» himbl .sent this belt 
together wilh a titling sWord and liuroc to Muzaffar In the hands of his son. 

Briggs’ Farishtab, IV. 209. 

Brigg>’ Farivlitah, iV. 234-235; Pers. Text. II. 5lt3. 

Biigga’ Fanshtah, IV. 2.36. * Huiiis of 6. 
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Of tlio sm’prising size and fantastic aiTangements of Gbias-ud-din’s 
pleasure city, the ti-ne Mfindn Sbadiabad or Abode of Joy, curions details 
have been preserved. Tbis Abode of Pleasure was a city not a palace. It 
contained 15,000 inhabitants, all of tbeni women, none either old or plain- 
featured, and each trained to some profession or craft. Among them 
were the whole officers of a court, besides coui-tiers, teachers, musicians, 
dancers, prayer-readers, embroiderers, and followers of all crafts and 
callings. Whenever the king heard of a beautiful girl he never rested 
till he obtained her. This city of women h,ad its two regiments of guards, 
the Archers and the Carabineers, each 50U strong, its soldiers dressed like 
men in a distinguishing uniform. The archers were beautiful young 
Turki damsels, all armed with bows and aiTOws : the carabineers were 
Abyssinian maidens, each carrying a carbine. Attached to the palace 
and city was a deer park, where the Lord of Leisure used to hunt with his 
favourites. Each dweller in the city of women received her daily dole of 
grain and coppers, and besides the women were many pensioners, mice 
parrots and pigeons, who also received the same dole as their owners. So 
evenly just was Ghias ud-diu in the matter of his allowances, that tho 
prettiest of his favourites received the same allowance as the roughest 
carabineer. 1 

Tho Lord of the City of Pleasure was deeply leligious. Whenever he 
was amusing himself two of his companions held in front of him a cloth 
to remind him of his shroud. A thousand Hdfizahs, that is women who 
knew tho Kurfuln by heart, constantly repeated its holy verses, and, under 
tho orders of tho king, whenever he changed his raiment the lldjhnlu^ 
blow on his body from bead to foot with their praycr-hallowtd breath. - 
None of tho five daily prayers passed unpiayed. If at .any of the hours of 
jiraycr tho king was asleep he was sprinkled with water, and when water 
failed to arouse him, ho was dragged out of bod. Even when dragged out of 
bed by his servants the king never utturodan improper or querulous word. 

So keen was his sense of justice that wheu one of his courtiers protending 
ho had purchased her, brought to him a maiden of ideal beauty, and ber 
relations, not knowing she bad been given to the king, came to eomjdain, 
tliougli they glailly resigned licr, the king grieved over his unconscious 
wrong’. Besides paying compensation he mourned long and truly, and 
ordorod that no more inmates should be brought to bis palace.^ So great was 
the king’s charity that every night below his pillow bo i)laeed a bag con- 
taining some thousand gold-mohui-s, and liefore evening all were distri- 
buted to the deserviug. So religious was the kiug that he paid 50,000 
tiinkas for each of the four feet of the ass of Christ. A man came bring- 
ing a fifth hoof, and one of the courtiers .said : My Lord, an ass has 
four feet. 1 never heard that it had hve, unless perhaps the ass of 
Christ bad five.” “ Who knows,” the king replied, “ it maybe that tbis 


which surround it. It seems probable that the Tapela Palace close to the 
south-east of the Ship palace and the lake and royal gardens immediately 
to the north and north-east of the Tapela palace were part of Gbias-ud- 
din’s pleasure-houses and grounds. The se.ale of the ruins behind the 
Hindola or Swingcot palace to the north, and their connection with the 
out-buildings to the west of the Jabaz Mehel, suggest, that they also 
belonged to the palaces and women’s quartere of the pleasure-loving 
Gbiiis-ud-din. 


Farishtah Feri. II, .504 - .jO.',. - F.arElitah Pers. Tcvt, 11. 505. 

■’ Fariolitali I’crs. Text, 11. .507 
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last man has told the truth, and one of the others was wrong. See that 
he is paid.” So sober was the king that he would neither look upon nor 
hear of intoxicants or stimulants. A potion that had cost 10L»,000 
was brought to him. Among the 300 ingredient.s one was nutmeg. 
The king directed the potion to be thrown into a drain. His favourite 
horse fell sick. The king ordered it to have medicine, and the horse 
recovered. “What medicine was given the horse?” asked the king. 
“The medicine ordered by the physicians ” replied his servants. Fearing 
that in this medicine there might be an intoxicant, the king commanded 
that the horse should bo taken out of the stables and turned loose into 
the forest.^ 

The king's spii-it of peace steeped the land, which, like its ruler, after 
thirty years of fighting yearned for rest^ For fourteen years neither 
inward malcontent nor foreign foe bi-oke the quiet. In .v.d. 1-482 Bahlol 
Lodi advanced from Dehli to subdue Malwa. The talk of Mandu was 
Bahlol’s approach, but no whisper of it passed into the charmed City of 
Women. At last the son- minister forced his way into the king's presence. 
At the news of pressing danger his soldier-spirit awoke in Ghias-ud-din, 
His orders for meeting the invaders were so prompt and well-planned 
that the king of Dehli paid a ransom and withdrew. A second rest of 
fifteen years ended in the son-minister once more forcing his way into the 
Presence. In .t.D. 1500 the sou presented his father, now an aged man 
of eighty, with a cup of sherbet and told him to drink The king, 
whose armlet of bezoar stone had already twice made poison harmless, 
drew the stone from his arm. He thanked the Almighty for granting him^ 
unworthy, the happiest life that had ever fallen to the lot of man. He 
prayed that the sin of his death might not be laid to his son’s charge, 
drank the poison, and died.'" 

Ghias-ud-din can hardly have shut himself off so completely from state 
affaii’S as the story-tellers make out. He seems to have been the first of 
the Malwa kings who minted gold. He also introduced new titles and orna- 
ments, which implies an interest in his coinage.' Farishtah says that 


’ W.iki.it-i-Miuhtaki in Elliot, IV. .TS I- Probably tlii-<o arv stor-k tales. Tlio 
Gujarat bistoriaus jiive Miw.alTir anil Mubanmtnl tlie tlolil-ilivei- (a. u. 1411 - 1-151) 
credit for the burse .serann'o-irv. Sec Mirat-i-.Sikamlari Purs. Text, 17S, 

• Farisbtab, IV. ■JZli-L'.'W; \V ikiat-iJubAnviri in Elliot, VI. 349-350; 

\V.ikiat-i-Mu-btaki in Elliot, IV. .551-55; M.ilcolm’s Central India, 1. 3.5-30. The 
Mirat-i-Sikandari (I’ers. Text 1011) ba, the fullo.vm" notice uf GliiAs-ud-din : Tbe 
Sultans of Mandu ba-l roaebed »ueb a |iil<-h of luxury and ease that it is iiniios.sible 
to imagine augbt exceeding it Among tbcni Sultdu GbiAs-ud-di'n w.is so famous for 
bis luxurious babits, that at pre-.ent (A.n. IGll) if any one exceeds in luxury and 
pleasure, tboy say he is a second GbiAs-ud-diii. The orders of tbe tulti'm were that no 
event of a painful n.itnre or one in wliicb there « as aiu timeli of sadness sboatd be 
related to him. They say tliat during lii.s entire reign news of a sad nature was 
only twice conveyed to him ; once when li'is son in-law died and oncn when bis daughter 
was brought before him elothed in white. Oil this occasion the 1-ultan is related to have 
simply said : “ Perhaps her husband is dead.” This be said because the custom of tbe 
people of India is that when tbe husbonel of a woman dies .she gives up wearing 
coloured clothes. The second occasion was when tbe army of Saltan Bahlol Lmli 
plundered several of tbe districts of Chanderi. Though it was nccessarv to report this 
to tbs SultAu, bis ministers were unable to communicate it to liiin. They therefore 
asked a baud of actors (ihuiuh) to assume tbe dress of Afghans, and mentioning the 
districts to represent them as being pillaged and laid waste. Sultiin Ghlts-ud-dm 
exclaimed in surprise : “ But is the gox-ernor of Chanderi dea I tbit be does not avenge 
upon the ,\fgbAns tbe ruin of his country 

Compare Catalogue of Iiidiau Coins, The Maliomedau t-'tates. iia-'os ElV. LV. aiA 

I (R .1 .1C 
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Ghias-ud-din used to come out every day for an hour from his har'nn, sit 
on the throne and receive the salutations of his nobles and subjects, and 
give orders in all weighty matters of state. He used to entrust all minor 
affairs to his ministers ; but in all grave matters he was so anxious not to 
shirk his responsibility as a ruler, that he had given strict orders that all 
such communications should be made to him at whatever time they came 
through a particular female officer appointed to receive his orders.i 

According to most accounts Nasir-ud-din was led to poison his 
father by an attempt of his younger brother Shujaat Khan, supported if 
not organised by some of Ghias-ud-dfn’s favourite wives to oust Kasir- 
ud-din from the succession.^ In the straggle Kasir-ud-din triumphed 
and was crowned at Mandu in A.D. 1500.® The new king left Mandu 
to put down a revolt. On his return to Miiudu he devoted himself to 
debauchery and to hunting down and murdering his brother's adherents. 
He subjected his mother Khurshid Rani to gi-eat indignities and torture 
to force from her information regarding his father’s concealed treasures.* 
In a fit of drunkenness he fell into a reservoir. He was pulled out by 
four of his female slave.s. He awoke with a headache, and discovering 
what his slaves had done put them to death with his own hand.® Some 
time after in a.d. 1512, he again fell into the resei'voir, and there ho 
was left till he was dead.® Nasir-ud-din was fond of building. His 
palace at Akbarpiir in the Nimar plain about twenty miles south of 
Aliindu was splendid and greatly admired.^ And at Mandu besides his 
sepulchre® which the emperor Jehangir (a.d. 1617) mentions,® an 
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' Farishtah Pers. Text, II. 507. 

® Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. 508) detailing how Riisir-ud-ilin eamo to power, says: 
There was a difterenre between Nasir-ud-din and his brother Al(t-ud-din. The mother 
of these princes, Khurshid BAni, who was the daughter of the Hindu chief of Bdglina, 
had taken Ahi-ud-diu the younger brother's side. After killing his father Nasir-ud-din 
ordered his mother to be dragged out of the harim and Al4-ud-diii and his children to 
he slaughtered like lambs. 

^ Bn Farishtah, ]V.238-?39. Farishtah holds that Nasir-ud-din’s murder of 
Ills f.vther is not proved. He adds (Pers. Text, II. 516) that Naisir-ud-din was at Dhar 
where he had gone to quell the rebellion of the nobles when the news of Ohias-ud-din’s 
death reached him. He argues that as a parricide cannot Hourish more than a year after 
Ins father’s murder, and as N.isir-ud-din ruled for years after that event, he could not 
have killed Iris father. 

Farishtah Pers, Text, II. 616, 

= Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 243. The emperor Jehatngir (Memoirs Pers. Text, 181) 
says tliat N;isir-ud-din had a disease uhich made him feel so hot that he used to sit for 
liours in water. 

“ W.ikiat-i-Jeh.ingiri in Elliot, VT. .3-50. Farishtah (Pers. Te.xt, II. .517-18) says 
that Nalsir-ud-din died of a burning-fever he had contracted by hard drinking and other 
evil habits, that he showed keen penitence Ix'fore his de.ath, and bequeathed his kingdom 
to his third sou Mehnnid. The emperor Jeha;ngir (Memoirs Pers. Te.\t, ISl) confirms 
the account of the IVakiat as to the manner of Nasir-ud-din’s death. 

"Brings’ Farishtah, IV. 243. 

The^ emperor Jeh-ingir thus describes (Memoirs Pere. Text, 181) his visit to Ndsir- 
ud-diu’s grave. It is related that when during his reign Slier Klidn AfgliAu Crir (a.d. 
1.540 - 1.)j 5) visited N:isir-ud-dln’s grave he ordered his attendants to flagellate the pam- 
cide’s tomb : When I visited the sepulchre I kicked his grave and ordered those with 
me to do the same. Not satisfied with this I ordered his bones to be dug out and 
burned and the ashes to be thrown into the Narbada, ^ 

Wakiat-i-Jehiingfri in Elliot, VI. .350. The emperor Jehangi'r (Memoirs Pers. Text, 
202) refers to the well-known bridge and water-palace about three miles north of Ujjaln 
as the work of Nisir-ud-din. He says : On Sunday I reached Saiidulpur near tTj j'ain. 
In this vil'.age is a river house with abridge on which are alcoves both built by Nasir- 

ud-din Khilp (\.D. 1.500- 1512). Though the bridge is not specially praiseworthy the 
water-course's and cisterns connected with it have a certain merit. 
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inscription sbovrs that tlie palace now known by the name of Baz Bahadur 
was built by Niisir-ud-din. 

Uasir-nd-din was succeeded by his younger son (Mehmud A.n. 1512- 
1530), who, with the title of Mehnnid the Second, was crowned with great 
pomp at Mandu. Sev'en hundred elephants in gold-embroidered velvet 
housings adorned the procession.^ Shortly after his accession Mehmud II. 
was driven out of Mandu by the revolt of the commandant Mnhafiz Khan, 
but was restored by the skill and courage of Mediini Rai his Rajpnt 
commander-in-chief.2 A .still more dangerous combination by Muzaffar II. 
(a. D. 1.511 -1526) of Gujarat and Sikandar Shah Lodi (a. D. 1488-1516) 
of Dehli, was baffled l)y the foresight and energy of the same Rajpnt 
general. Mehtnud, feeling that his power had pa.sscd to the Hindus, tried 
to disband the Rajputs and assassinate Medani Rai. Failing in both 
attempts Mehmi'id fled from Mandu to Gujarat, where he was well received 
by Sultan Muzaft'ar (a d. 1511-1526).® They advanced together against 
ildudu, and in a.d. 1519, after a close siege of several months, took the 
fort by assault. The Rajput garrison, who are said to have lost 19,000 
men, fought to the last, consecrating the close of their defence by a general 
javar or fire-sacrifice. Sultan Mehmud entered Mandu close after the 
storming party, and while Mehmud established his authority in Mandu, 
Muzaffar withdrew to Dhiir. When order was restored Mehmud sent 
this message to Muzaffar at Dhar : " Mandu is a splendid foit. You 
should come and see it.” May Mandu.” Muzaffar replied, “ bring good 
fortune to Sultan Mehmiid. He is the master of the fort. For the sake 
of the Lord I came to his help. On Friday I will go to the fortress, and 
having had the sermon read in 5lehmud’s name will return.” On Mnzaffar's 
airival in ilandu Mehmud gave a groat entertainment ; ■* and Muzaffar 


' VtiMgirs’ Farishtab, IV. 240. 

- Briirj^s’ Farishtah, IV, 247-249. Malcolm’s (Central India, I, 38) rates the Rajput’s 
name Maderay* Tlic Mirut-i-5Sikandari (I’crsian Text, 149-355), gives the form 
Moddiii Rai, the Lord of the Battlefield, a title winch the author says (page 149) Mehmud 
conferred on the Rijputin acknowledgment of his prowess, 

"The Mir.it-i-Mkandari (Pers. Text, 151) gives the Ldlowing details of Mchmud’s 
flight: Sultdn jMohmud, on pretence of hunting left Mdndu and remained hunting for 
several days. The Hindus, whom Mcnldni Kdi had placed on guard over him, slept 
after the fatigue of the chase. Only some of the more trusted guards remained. 
Among tliem was a Rdjput named Krishna, a Mdlwa za^niaddr who was attached to the 
Sultan. Mehmud said to Kri-hna: “Can you find me two liorses and show me the way 
to Gujarvit that I ina}' get aid from Sultan IMuzaffar to punish these rascals ? If you 
can, do so at once, amt, Allah wiiliug, ^ou shall bo handsomely rewarded.” Krishna 
lirought two horses from the Sultiln’s stables. Mehmud rode on one and seated his 
dearest of ^\ivi‘s, Rani Kannya Kuar, on the other. Krishna mareheJ in front. In half 
the night and one day they reached the Gujantt frontier. 

* Tarikh-i-l^her l^hahi in Elliot, IV. 386, The Mirat-i-Sikandari (Pers, Text, 160) 
gives the following details of the banquet : Sultan Mehmiid showed great hospitality 
and humility. After the banquet as he led the Sultdii over the ])alaces, they came to 
a maimion in the centre of which was a four-cornered building like the Kaabah, canned 
and gilded, and round it were many apartments. When Sultdn Muzaffar placed his 
foot within the threshold of that building the thousand beauties of Sultdn Mehmiid’s 
JiriYLiu, magnificently apparelled and jewelled, all at once opened the doors of thier 
chambers and burst into view like hurls and fairies. When Mnzaffar’s eyes fell on their 
charms ho bowed his head and said : “ To see other than one's own harim is sinful.” 
8ultin Mt‘hmti<l i*eplkd : “ These are mine, and therefon^ yoiir’s, seeing that I am the 
slave purchased by your Majesty’s kindness.” Muzaffar said: They are more .suit- 
able for you. May you liave joy in them. Let them retire.” At a signal from Sultan 
Mehmud the ladies vanished. 
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retired to Gujarat leaving a force of 3000 Gujaratis to help to guard the 
hill.^ Immediately after Muzaffar’s departure, as Sultan Mehmiid was 
anxious to recover Chanderi and Gagraun, which still remained in the 
possession of Medani Rai and his supporters, he marched against them. 
Rana Sanga of Chitor came to Medani’s aid and a great battle was 
fought.^ Mehmud’s hastiness led him to attack when his men were 
weary and the Rajputs were fresh. In spite of the greatest bravery on 
the part of himself and of his officers the Musalmdn army was defeated, 
and Mehmud, weakened by loss of blood, was made prisoner. Rdna Sanga 
had Mehmdd’s wounds dressed, sent him to Chitor, and on his recovery- 
released him.® 

In A.D. 1526, by giving protection to his outlawed brother Chand Khan 
and to Razi-ul-Mulk, a refugee Gujarat noble, Mehmud brought on 
himself the wrath of Bahadur Shah of Gujarat (a.d. 1526- 1536). The 
offended Bahadur did not act hastily. He wrote to Mehmud asking him 
to come to his camp and settle their quarrels. He waited on the Gujarat 
frontier at Karji Ghat, east of Banswara, until at last satisfied that 
Mehmud did not wish for a peaceful settlement he advanced on Mandu. 
Meanwhile Mehmud had repaired the walls of Mandu, which soon after 
■was invested by Bahadur. The siege was proceeding in regular course by 
mines and batteries, and the garrison, though overtaxed, were still loyal 
and in heart, when in the dim light of morning Mehmud suddenly found 
the Gujarat flag waving on the battlements. According to the Mirat-i- 
Sikandari ^ Bahadur annoyed by the slow progress of the siege asked his 
spies where was the highest ground near Mandu. The spies said : 
Towards Songad-Chitor the hill is extremely high. With a few followci’S 
the Sultan scaled Songad, and rushing down the slope bm-st through the 
wall and took the fort (May 20th, 1526).® Mehm-ud surrendered. Near 
Dohad, on his way to his prison at Champlinfr, an attempt was made to 
rescue Mehmud, and to prevent their escape he and some of his sons 
were slain and buried on the bank of the Dohad tank.® Bahadur spent 
the rainy season (June -October 1526) in Mandu, and Malwa was incor- 
porated with Gujardt. 

Mandu remained under Gujarat, till in A.r. 1534, after Bahadur’s 
defeat by Humiiyun at Mandasor, Bahadur retired to Mandu. Humdyun 
followed. At night 200 of Hurndyun’s soldiers went to the back of the 
fortress, according to Karishtah the south-west height of Songad^ by 
which Bahadur had surprised Mehmud’s garrison, scaled the walls by 
ladders and ropes, opened the gate, and let others in. Mallu Khan, the 
commandant of the batteries, a native of Malwa, who afterwards gained 
the title of Kadir Shah, went to Bahadui- and wakened him. BahAdur 
rushed out with four or five attendants. He was joined by about twenty 
more, and reaching the gate at the top of the maiddn, apparently the 
Tarapur gate by which Humayun’s men had entered, cut through 200 of 
Humayiin’s troops and went ofi with Mallu Khan to the fort of Songad, 
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* Briggs’ Farishtah, IF. 250-262. 

’ Farishtah Pers. Text. II. 527. According to the Mirat-i-Sikandari (Pers. Text, 
161) Mehmud marched against Gagraun first, and slew Hemkaran, a partisan of 
MedAni RAi, in a hand-to-hand fight. On this the RAna and MedAni R.'ii joined their 
forces against Mehmud. 

’ Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 262-263. '' Persian Edition, 239. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 267-68. SultAn BahAdur apparently surprised the party 
in charge of the TAraptir or Southern Gate. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 269 ; Mirat-i-Ahmedi, Persian Text, I, 76. 

‘ Briggs’ Farishtah, II, 77. 
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the citadel of Mandn. While two of Bahadur’s chiefs, Sadr Khan" 
and Sultan Alain Lodi, threw themselves into Songad, Bahadur himself 
let his horses down the cliff by ropes and after a thousand difficulties 
made his way to Champanir.' On the day after Bahadur's escape Sadr 
Khan and Sultan Alam Lodi came out of Songad and surrendered to 
Humayiin,^ 

In the following year (a.t). 153-5) the combined news of Sher Shah’s 
revolt in Bengal, and of the defeat of his officers at Broach and Cambay, 
forced Humayun to retire from Gujarat. As he preferred its climate he 
withdrew, not to Agra but to Mandn From Mandu, as fortune was 
against him in Bengal, Humayun went (a.d. 1535-36) to Agra. 

On Hnmayun's departui-e three chiefs attempted to establish themselves 
at Mandu : Bhiipat Rai, the ruler of Bijagar, sixty miles south of Mandu ; 
Mallu Khan or Kadir Shah, a former commandant of Mindu ; and 
Miran Aluhammad Pariiki from Burhanpur.^ Of these three Mallu Khan 
was successful- In a.d. 1536, when Humayun fled from Sher Shah to 
Persia, Mallu spread his power from Mandu to Ujjain Siii’angpiir and 
Rantambhor, assumed the title of Kadir Shah Malwi, and made Mandu 
his capital. Some time after Sher Shah, who was now supreme, wrote to 
Mallu Kadir Shah ordering him to co-operate in expelling the Mughals. 
Kadir Shah i-esenting this assumption of overlordship, addressed Sher 
Shah as an inferior. When Sher Shah received Mallu’s order he folded 
it and placed it in the scabbard of his poniard to keep the indignity fresh 
in his mind. Allah willing, he said, we shall ask an explanation for 
this in person.® In a.d. 1542 (h. 949) as Kadir Shdh failed to act 
with Kutb Khdn, who had been sent to establish Sher Shah’s overlord- 
ship in MMwa, Sher Shah advanced from Gwalior towards Mandu with 
the object of punishing Kadir Shah.® As he knew he could not stand 
against Sher Shah Kadir Shah went to Sarangpur to do homage. 
Though on arrival Kadir Shah was well received, his kingdom was given 
to Shujaat Khan, one of Sher Shah’s chief followers, and himself placed 
in Shujaat Khan’s keeping.’’ Suspicious of what might be in store for 


' Abul Fazl’s Akbar NAmah in Elliot, VI. 14 ; Briggs’ Farishtah, II. 77. 

’ Abul Fazl’s Akbar NAmali in Elliot, V. ]!I2. 

^Abul Fazl's Akbar Niiraah in Elliot, VI. lo; Briggs’ Fari-shtah, II. SO-Sl. 

^ Abnl Fazl's Akbar KAinah in Elliot, VI. IS. According to Farishtah (Pers, 
Text, II. 532) Mallu, the son of .Mallu, was a native of Milwa and a Khilji slave 
noble. Mallu received his title of Kiidir rhah from Sultan Mebmud HI. of Gujarit 
(A.D. 1536- 1544) at the recommendation of his minister Imitd-uI-Mulk who was a 
great friend of Mallu. Mirat-i-.Sikandari, Persian Text, 298. 

* Farishtah Pens. Text, II. .532. 

« T4rikh-i-isher .ShAh in Elliot, IV. 391 : Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 271-72. 

’ Farishtah (Pers, Text, 533-31) refers to the following circumstance as the cause 
of K4dir Shdh’s suspicion. On his way to Sher Shah’s darbar at Ujjain Kadir saw 
some Mughal prisoners in chains making a road. One of tlie prisoners seeing him 
began to sing , Mara mi bin darin abiral o filcri khtehtan mi hunt 

In this plight thou seest me to-day. 

Thine own turn is not far away. 

When Kadir Shih escaped, hher Shah on hearing of his flight exclmmed : 

3d md chi hard dUli 
Mallu Ghnldm-irnffidi. 

Thns he treats us with scorn, 

Malln the slave base born. 

■Jo this one of Sher Shah's men replied : 

Koul-i-Itamnl har halck 
La khfitra Jil ahidi. 

The wortls of the Prophet are true, 

No good can a sla\e e5cr do. 
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him Kadir Shah fled to Gujarat. Sher Shah was so much annoyed at 
Shujaat Khan’s remissness in not preventing- Kadir Shah’s escape that he 
transferred the command at Dhar and MAndu from Shnjdat Khin to 
Haji Khan and Jnnaid Khan. Shortly after Kadir Shah brought a force 
from Gujarat and attacked Mandu. Shujaat came to Hiji Khan’s help 
and routed Kadir Shah under the walls of Mandu. In reward Sher 
Shah made him ruler of the whole country of Mandu. i Shujaat Khdn 
established his head-quarters at Mandu with 10,000 horse and 7000 
matchlockmen. 

During the reign of Sher Shah’s successor Salim Shah (a.d. 1.54-5 - 1553)> 
Shujaat was forced to leave Malwa and seek shelter in Diingarpur. 
Selim pardoned Shujaat, but divided Malwa among other nobles. Shujaat 
remained in Hindustan till in a.d. 1-553, on the accession of Salim’s 
successor, Adili, he recovered Malwa, and in A.D. 1554, on the decay of 
Adili’s power, assumed independence.^ He died almost immediately 
after, and was succeeded by his eldest son Malik Bayazid.^ Shujaat 
Khan was a great builder. Besides his chief works at Shnjawalpiir near 
Ujjain, he left many memorials in different parts of Malwa.^ So far 
none of the remains at Mandu are known to have been erected during 
the rale of Shujdat Khan. 

On the death of his father Malik Bayazid killed his brother Daulat 
Khan, and was crowned in a.d. lo-oo with the title of Baz Bahadur. He 
attacked the Gonds, but met with so crushing a defeat that he foreswore 
fighting.5 He gave himself to enjoyment and become famous as a musi- 
cian,® and for his poetic love of Hup ilani or Rup Mati, who according 
to one account was a wise and beautiful courtezan of Saharanpur in 
Northern India, and according to another was the daughter of a Nimar 
Eiijput, the master of the town of Dharampuri.^ In a.d. 1560 Pfr 
Muhammad, a general of Akbar’s, afterwards ennobled as Khan Jehan, 
defeated Baz Bahadur, drove him out of Mdndu, and made the hill 
his own head-quarters.® In the following year (a.d. 1561), by the help 
of the Berar chief. Pir Muhammad was slain and Buz Bahadur 
reinstated. On news of this defeat (a.d. 1562) Akbar sent Abdullah 
Khhn Uzbak with almost unlimited power to reconquer the province. 
Abdullah was successful, but, as he showed signs of assuming inde- 
pendence, Akbar moved against him and he fled to Gujarat.® Akbar 
remained in JNlandu during the greater part of the following rains (a.d. 
1563), examining with interest the buildings erected by the Khilji 
king.s.i® At Mandu Akbar married the daughter of Miran Mubarak 
Khan of Khandesh.i* When Akbar left (August 1564) he appointed 
Karra Bahadur Khan gov'ernor of Mandu and returned to Agra.'- In 
A.D. 1568 the Mirzas, Akbar’s cousins, flying from Gujarat attacked 
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* TArikh-i-Sher ShAhi in Elliot, IV. 397. 

2 'lArikh.i-Alfi in Elliott, V. ItS ; Elphinstone’s India, 402- 403. 

“ TArikli-i-Alfi in Elliot, V. 1G8. ^ Briggs’ Faiishtab, IV5 276, 

® When BAz BahAdur attacked the Gonds their chief was dead, and his widow, EAni 
DurgAvati, was ruling in his place. The Eani led the Gonds against the invader*, and 
liemming them in one of the passes, inflicted on them such a defeat that Baz BahAdur 
fled from the field leaving his bagvage and camp in her hands. Farishtah Pers. Text. 
II.53S. 

® According to Farishtah (Pers. Text, II. 638) Baz BahAdur was already an adept ia. 
music. ' Malcolm’s Central India, I. 39 ; Kuins of MAndu, 30. 

“ Briggs’ Farishtah, II, 210. « Blochman’s Aln-i-Akbari, 321. 

Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 211. D Brigs’ Farishtah, IV. 216. 

TabakAt-i-Akhari in Elliot, V. 291, 
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Ujiarn. From Uijaia they retreated to Mandu and failing to make 
any impression on the fort withdrew to Gujarat.^ The Mirzds’ failure 
was due to the ability of Akbar’s general, Haji Muhammad Khan, to 
whom Akbar granted the province of Mandu.^ At the same time (a.d. 
1568) the command of Mandu hill was entrusted to Shah Budagh Bihdn, 
who continued commandant of the fort till his death many years later. 
During his command, in a picturesque spot overlooking a well-watered 
ravine in the south of Mandu, between the Sagar Lake and the Tarapur 
Gateway, Budagh Khan built a pleasure-house, which he named, or 
rather perhaps which he continued to call Nilkanth or Blue Throat. This 
lodge is interesting from the following inscriptions, which show that the 
emperor Akbar more than once rested within its walls.® 

The inscription on the small north arch of Nilkanth, dated A.D. 1574, 
runs : 

(Call it not waste) to spend your life in water and eartH (i.e. in, building). 

If perchance a man of mind for a moment makes your house his lodging. 

Written by Sha'h Buda gh Eha'n in the year A.H. 982-87.* 

The inscription on the great southern arch of Nilkanth, dated AJ). 
1574, runs : 

This pleasant building was completed in the reign of the 
great Sultan, the most munificent and just Eha'ka'n, 
the Lord of the countries of Arabia and Persia,® the 
shadow of God on the two earths, the ruler of the sea 
and of the land, the exalter of the standards of those 
who war on the side of God, Abul Fatah Jala'1-ud-di'n 
Muhammad Akbar, the warrior king, may his dominion 
and his kingdom be everlasting. 

Written by Paridu'n Husein, son of Ha'tim-al-Wardi, in the 
year A.H. 

The inscription on the right wall of Nilkanth, dated a.d. 1591-92, runs: 

In the year A.H. 1000, when on his way to the conquest of 
the Bakhan, the slaves of the Exalted Lord of the 
Earth, the holder of the sky-like Throne, the shadow 
of Alla'h (the Emperor Akbar), passed by this place. 

That time wastes your home cease. Soul, to complain. 

Who will not scorn a complainer so vain. 

Prom the story of others this wisdom derive. 

Ere naught of thyself but stories survive. 

The inscription on the left wall of Nilkanth, dated a.d. 1600, runs : 

The (Lord of the mighty Presence) shadow of Alla'h, the 
Emperor Akbar, after the conquest of the Dakhan and 


> Tahakiit-i-Akbari in Elliot, V. 330-31. 2 Blochman’s Aln-i-Akbari, 375. 

2 The emperor .lehiingir thus describes (Memoirs Pers. Text, 372) a vikt to this 
building : On the third day of AmardAd (July 1617) with the palace ladies I set out to 
see Silkanth, which is one of the pleasantest places in Mandn fort. ShAh Budkgh KhAn, 
who was one of the trusted nobles of mj- august father, bnUt this very pleasing and 
joy-gi\-ing lodge during the time he held this province in fief (A.n. 1572 - 1577)7 I remained 
at Nilkanth till about an hour after nightfall and then returned to my state quarters 
An officer who distinguished himself under HumAyiin, one of Akhar’s commanders 
of Three Thousand, long governor of MAndu, where he died. Blochman’s Ain-i-Akbari 


\\ hen opposed to Arab the word Ajam signifies^ all countries except Arabia, and in 
a narrow sense, Persia. The meaning of the word Ajam is dumbness, the Arabs so gloiy- 
™| is richness of their own tongue as to hold all other countries and nations dumb. 
The stones on which this inscription is carved have been wrongly arranged by some 
with the latter portion of the inscription come first 


ihe stones on which tins inscription is carved have been wrongly arranged by some 
restorer. Those with the latter portion of the inscription come first and those mth the 
beginning come last, Munsld Abdur Uabim of Dlnir. 
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Da'ndes (Elia'ndesli) in the year A.H. 1000 set out for 
Hind (Horthem India). 

May the name of the writer last for ever ! 

At dawn and at eve I have watched an owl sitting 
On the lofty wall-top of Shirwa'n Sha’h’s Tomb.' 

The owl’s plaintive hooting convey’d me this warning 
“ Here pomp, wealth, and greatness lie dumb.” 

In a.d.1573, with the rest of Malwa, Akbar handed Mindn to Mnzafi^ 
III. the dethroned ruler of Gujarat. It seems doubtful if Muzaffar ever 
visited his new territory.^ On his second defeat in a.d. 1562 Baz Bahadur 
retired to Gondwana, where he remained, his power gradually waning, till 
in A.D. 15 70 he paid homage to the emperor and received the command 
of 2000 horse.^ His decoration of the Rewa Pool, of the palace close by, 
which though built by N’asii'-ud-din- KhUji (a.d.1500-1512) was probably 
repaired by Baz Bahadur, and of Rup Mali’s pavilion on the crest of the 
southern ridge make Biz Bahadur one of the chief beantifiers of Mandu. 
According to Parishtah (Pers. Text, II. 538-39) in 1562, when Baz 
Bahadur went out to meet Akbar’s general, Adham Khan Atkah, he 
placed Rup Mati and his other singers in Sarangpiir under a party of 
his men with orders to kill the women in case of a reverse. On hearing 
of Baz Bahadur’s defeat the soldiers hastily sabred as many of the women 
as they could and fled. Among the women left for dead was Riip Mati, 
who, though dangerously wounded, was not killed. When Adham Atkah 
entered Sirangpur his first care was to enquire what had become of Rup 
Mati. On hearing of her condition he had her wound attended to by the 
best surgeons, promising her, as a help to her cure, a speedy union with 
her beloved. On her recovery Riip Mati claimed the general’s promise. 
He prevaricated and pressed his own suit. Rup Mati temporised. One 
night the impatient Turk sent her a message asking her to come to him. 
Rup Mati to gain time invited him to her own pavilion which she said 
was specially adorned to be the abode of love. Next night the Atkah 
went to her house iu disguise. Her women directed him to Rup Mali’s 
couch. Adham found her robed and garlanded, but cold in death. Rup 
Mati was bui-ied on an island in a lake at Hjjain, and there, according to 
the Ain-i-Akbari, Baz Bahadur when he died was laid beside her.^ 

Section II. — Meghals (a.d. 1570-1720) and Makathas 
(a.d. 1720-1620). 

About A.D. 1590 Akbar’s historian, the great Abnl Fazl, described 
Mandu as a large city whose fortress is twenty-four miles (twelve kos) in 
circuit. He notices that besides in the centre of the hill where stands an 
eight-storeyed minaret, the city had many monuments of ancient magni- 
ficence, among them the tombs of the Khilji Sultdns. And that from the 
dome which is over the sepulchre of Sultan Mehmiid, the son of Hoshang 
(this should be the sepulchre of Hoshang built by his successor Sultan 
Mehmud) water drops in the height of summer to the astonishment of the 
ignorant. But, he adds, men of understanding know how to account for 
the water-drops.^ Abul Pazl further notices that on Mdndu Hill is found 
a species of tamarind whose fruit is as big as the cocoanut, the pulp of 


* The maternal uncle of NanshirwAn (A.D. 586 - 635) the g&saAnian, Shirwdn Shih was 
ruler of a district on Mount Caucasus, A1 Masiidi, Arabic Text Prairies d’Or, II. 4 and 
Eauzat-us-Safa, Persian Text, I. 259, 

2 Blochmau’s A'in-i-Akbari, 353. " ’ Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 279 

< Blochman’s A'iu-i-Akbari, 429, » Gladwin’s A’in-i-Akbari, II.* 41. 
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whicli is very white. This is the African baobab or Adansonia digitata, 
known in Hindustani as goramli or white tamarind, whose great fmit is 
about the size of a cocoanut. Its monster baobabs are still a feature of 
Mandu. Some among them look old enough to have been yielding fmit 
300 years ago. Finally Abul Fazl refers to Mandu as one of twenty-eight 
towns where Akbar’s copper coins were stmck.^ About twenty years 
later (a.d.1610) the historian Farishtah- thus describes the hill. The 
fort of Mandu is a work of solid masonry deemed to be one of the strongest 
fortifications in that part of the world. It is built on an insulated 
mountain thirty-eight miles in circumference.^ The place of a ditch round 
the fortification is supplied by a natural ravine so deep that it seems 
impossible to take the fort by regular approaches. Within the fort is 
abundance of water and foinge, but the area is not large enough to grow 
a sufficient store of gi-ain. The hill cannot be invested. The easiest 
access is from the north by the Dehli Gate. The south road with an 
entrance by the Taripur Gate is so steep that cavalry can with difficulty 
be led up. Like Abul Fazl Farishtah notices that, except during the 
lains, water constantly oozes from between the chinks in the masonry of 
the dome of Sultan Hoshang’s tomb. He says the natives of India 
attribute this dropping to universal veneration for Sultan Hoshang, for 
whose death, they say, the very stones shed tears. 

Except that copper coins continued to be minted and that it was 
nominally one of the four capitals of the empire, during the emperor 
Akbar’s reign Mandu was practically deserted. The only traces of Akbai-’s 
presence on the hill are in two of the five inscriptions already quoted from 
the Nilkanth pleasure-house, dated a. d. 1591 and a.d.1600. 

After about fifty years of almost complete neglect the emperor Jehangi'r, 
during a few months in a.d. 1G17, enabled Mandu once more to justify its 
title of Shadiabad, the Abode of Joy. Early in March A.D.1G17, in the 
eleventh year of his reign, the emperor Jehangir after spending four 
months in travelling the 189 miles from Ajmir by way of Ujjain, arrived 
at Haalchah on the main land close to the north of Mandu. The emperor 
notices that most of the forty-six marches into which the 189 miles were 
divided ended on the bank of some lake stream or great river in green 
grass and woody landscape, brightened by poppy fields. We came, he 
writes, enjoying the beauty of the country and shooting, never weary, as 
if we were moving from one garden to another. 

Of the country round Naalchah Jehangir .says : * What can be written 
worthy of the beauty and the pleasantness of Xaalchah. The neighbour- 
hood is full of mango trees. The whole country is one unbroken and rest- 
ful evergreen. Owing to its beauty I remained there three days. I 
granted the place to Kamal Khan, taking it from Keshava Marii, and I 
changed its name to Kamalpur. I had frequent meetings with some of 
the wise men of the jogis, many of whom had assembled here. Naalchah 
i.s one of the best places in Malwa. It has an extensive growth of vines, 
and among its mango groves and vineyards wander streamlets of water. 
I ai-rived at a time when, contrary to the northern climes, the vines were 
in blossom and fmit, and so great was the vintage that the meanest boor 
could eat grapes to his fill. The poppy was also in flower, and its fields 
delighted the eye with their many-coloured beauty. 


• Blochman’s A'in-i-Akbari, 31. * Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 169, 181, 190, 

" Nineteen los, taking the ios to be two miles. 

^ The emperor Jehingir’s Memoirs, Pers. Text, 8ir Sayad Ahmed’s Edition, 178-203, 
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Of the emperor’s entrance into Mandn. the Memoirs have the following 
note ; On Monday the 23rd of Ispandad, the last month of the Persian 
year, that is according to Sir Thomas Roe’s account on the 6th of March 
1617, when one quarter of the day had passed, I mounted my elephant, 
and, in good fortune and under kindly influences, made my happy entry 
into the fort of Mandu. About an hour (three ghadis) later I entered the 
quarters which had been prepared to receive me. During my passage 
across the hill-top I scattered Es. 1500. Before my arri\-al Abdul Karim, 
the engineer had been sent by me to repair the buildings of the former 
kings of Mandn. While my fortunate standards were at Ajmir Abdul 
Karim repaired such of the old Mandu buildings as were fit to be repaired 
and built others anew. On the whole he had provided quarters for me, the 
Hke of which have probably never been built in any other place. Three 
Idkhg of rupees were spent on these repairs and buildings. I wish it had 
been possible to construct buildings like these in all cities likely to be 
visited by royalty. This fortress, he continues, stands on the top of a hill 
about tlurty-six miles (18 hos) in circumference. They say that before 
the days of Raja Bikramtijit a king was reigning over these parts who 
name was Jaisingh Deva. In his time a man went to the forest to cut 
grass. When he brought the grass back he found that the blade of his 
sickle had turned yellow. The grasscutter in his surprise went to 
Mandan, an ironsmith. Mandan knew that the sickle was gold. He had 
heard that in those parts was to be found the philosopher’s stone, whose 
touch turns iron and copper into gold. He told the grasscutter to lead 
him to the place where the sickle had turned yellow, and there he found 
the philosopher’s stone. The smith presented this treasure to his king. 
The king amassed untold wealth, part of which he spent in building 
Mandu fortress which he completed in twelve years. At the request of 
the smith on most of the stones in the walls a mark was cut in the form of 
an anvil. Towards the close of his life, when king Jaisingh Deva with- 
drew his heart from the world, he called many Brahmans together on 
the bank of the Karbada close to Mandu. He gave each Brahman a share 
of his wealth. And to the Brahman in whom he had the greatest faith he 
gave the philosopher's stone. Enraged at the gift of a paltry stone the 
Brahman threw it into the Narbada, and there the philosopher's stone 
still lies. The emperor continues: On the 20th of Farwardin, five weeks 
after my arrival (Hth April 1617) in reward for his services in repairing 
the buildings of Mandu, I conferred on my engineer Abdul Karim the 
command of 1200 horse, with the title of Maamur Khan. 

Mandn had for the emperor the strong attraction of abundance of game. 
Among numerous entries of n'llgcd or blue-bull shooting the following 
occur : On the 4th of the first month of Farwardin (16th) March the 
watchmen of the chase brought word that they had marked down a lion 
near the Sagar Lake, which is a construction of the ancient rulers of 
Mandu. I mounted and proceeded towards the lake. When the lion 
broke cover he attacked and wounded ten or twelve of the Ahddts^ and 
other men of my retinue. In the end I brought him down with three 
gun shots and saved God’s creatures from his evil. On the 22nd of the 
same month (April 3rd, 1617) the watchmen brought news of a tiger. 
I mounted forthwith and despatched him with three bullets. On the 7th 
of Ardi Bihisht (April 18th, 1617) the watchmen brought word that they 
had marked down four tigers. At one in the afternoon I started for the 


J Literally single-men. The Ahadis were a corps of men who stood immediately under 
the emperor’s orders. Blochman’s A'm-i-Akbari, 20 note 1, 
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place ivith Nur JeMn Begam. Tfur Jelian asked my leave to shoot the 
tigers with her gan. I said “ Be it so.” In a trice she killed these four 
tigers with six bullets. I had never seen such shooting. To shoot from 
the back of an elephant from within a closed hoicdah and bring down with 
six bullets four wild beasts without giving them an opportunity of moving 
or springing is wonderful. In acknowledgment of this capital marks- 
manship I ordered a thousand ashrafis (Rs. 4500) to be scattered ^ over 
Nut Jehan and granted her a pair of ruby wristlets worth a lakh of 
rupees.^ 

Of the mangoes of Mandu Jehangir says ; In these days many mangoes 
have come into my fruit stores from the Dakhan, Burhanpur, Gujarat, 
and the districts of Malwa. This country is famous for its mangoes. 
There are few places the mangoes of which can rival those of this country 
in richness of flavour, in sweetness, in freedom from fibre, and in size.® 

The rains set in with unusual severity. Rain fell for forty days con- 
tinuously. With the rain were severe thunderstorms accompanied by 
lightning which injured some of the old buildings.'* His account of the 
beauty of the hill in July, when clear sunshine followed the foity days of 
rain, is one of the pleasantest passages in Jehangir’s Memoirs : What 
words of mine can describe the beauty of the grass and of the wild 
flowers ! They clothe each hill and dale, each slope and plain. I know 
of no place so pleasant in climate and so pretty in scenery as Mandu in 
the rainy season. This month of July which is one of the months of the 
hot season, the sun being in Leo, one cannot sleep within the house ■with- 
out a coverlet, and during the day there is no need for a fan. What I 
have noticed is but a small paid of the many beauties of M^ndu. Two 
things I have seen here w'hich I had seen nowhere in India. One of them 
is the tree of the wild plantain which grows all over the hill top, the other 
is the nest of the maviolah or wagtail. Till now no bird-catcher could 
tell its nest. It so happened that in the building where I lodged we 
found a wagtail’s nest with two young ones. 

The following additional entries in the Memoirs belong to Jehangir’s 
stay at Mandu. Among the presents submitted by Mah^bat Khan, who 
received the honour of kissing the ground at Mandu, Jehangir describes 
a ruby weighing eleven mish(dsfi He says ; This ruby was brought to 
Ajmir last year by a Frankish jeweller who wanted two lakhs of rupees 
for it. Mahabat Khan bought it at Burhanpur for one lakh of rupees.® 

On the 1st of Ttr, the fourth month of the Persian year (15th 
May 1617), the Hindu chiefs of the neighbourhood came to pay their 


' This sc.attering of gold silver or copper coin, called in Arabic and Persian nisdr, is a 
common form of offering. The influence of the evil eye or other baneful influence is 
believed to be transferred from the person over whom the coin is scattered to the coin 
and through the coin to him who takes it. 

- This feat of Kiir Jehhn’s drew from one of the Court poets the couplet : 
iYi/r Jehdn gar chih ha »urat zarMst 
Dar Safi Marddn zani sher afkanast. 

Xar JeMn the tiger-slayer’s woman 
Ranks with men as the tiger-slaying woman. 

Sheratkan, that is tiger-slayer, was the title of Nhr Jchhn’s first husband Ali-Knli 
Istajlu. 

’ Tuzuk-i-Jehdngiri Pers. Text, 187. * Tuznk-i-Jehdngiii Pers. Text, 189, 

^ The which was used in weighing gold was equal in weight to ninety -sis 

barleycorns. Blochman’s A'in-i-Akbari, 36. 

“ Tuzuk-i- Jehdngiri Pers. Text, 196. 
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respects and present their tribute. The Hindu chief of Jitpilr in the 
neighbourhood of Mfedu, through his evil fortune, did not come to kiss 
the threshold. ‘ For this reason I ordered Fidaikhan to pillage the 
Jitpilr country at the head of thirteen officers and four or five hundred 
matchlockmen. On the approach of Fidaikhan the chief fled. He is 
now reported to regret his past conduct and to intend to come to 
Court and make his submission. On the 9th of Ytir, the sixth month of 
the Persian calendar (late July, A.D. 1617), I heard that while i-aidingthe 
lands of the chief of Jitpilr, Ridi-uHah, the brother of Fidaikhan, was slain 
with a lance in the village where the chief’s wives and children were in 
hiding. The village was burned, and the women and daughters of the 
rebel chief were taken captives.^ 

The beautiful suiTonndings of the S^gar lake offered to the elegant 
taste of Nur Jehan a fitting opportunity for honouring the Shab-i-Barat 
or Night of Jubilee with special illuminations. The emperor describes the 
result in these words : On the evening of Thui-sday the 19th of Amardad, 
the fifth month of the Persian year (early July, a.d. 1617), I went with the 
ladies of the palace to see the buildings and palaces on the Sugar lake 
which were built by the old kings of Mandu. The 26th of Amardad 
(about mid- July) was the Shab-i-Barat holiday. I ordered a jubilee or 
assembly of joy to be held on the occasion in one of the palaces occupied 
by Ndr Jehan Begam in the midst of the big lake. The nobles and 
others were invited to attend this party which was organized by the Beg^ra, 
and I ordered the cup and other intoxicants with various fruits and 
minced meats to be given to all who wished them. It was a wonderful 
gathering. As evening set in the lanterns and lamps gleaming along the 
banks of the lake made an illumination such as never had been seen. 
The countless lights with which the palaces and buildings were ablaze 
shining on the lake made the whole surface of the water appear to be on 
fire.3 

The Memoirs continue : On Sunday the 9th of Yur, the sixth Persian 
month (late July), I went with the ladies of the palace to the quarters 
of Asaf Khan, Nur Jehdn’s brother, the second son of Mirza Ghids Bog. 
I found Asaf Khan lodged in a glen of great beauty surrounded by other 
little vales and dells with waterfalls and running streamlets and green 
and shady mango groves. In one of these dells were from two to three 
hundred sweet pandanus or kewda trees. I passed a very happy day in 
this spot and got up a wine party with some of my lords-in-waiting, 
giving them bumpers of wine.* Two months later (early September) 
Jehangir has the following enti-y® regarding a visit from his eldest son and 
heir prince Khuriam, afterwards the emperor Shah Jehan, who had lately 
brought the war in the Dakhan to a successful close. On the 8th of the 
month of Mdh (H. 1026: according to Roe September 2nd, 1617), my son 
of exalted name obtained the good fortune of waiting upon me in the 
fort of Mandu after three-quarters and one ghadi of the day had passed, 
that is about half an hour after sum-ise. He had been absent fifteen 
months and eleven days. After he had performed the ceremonies of 
kissing the ground and the kurnish or prostration, I called him up to 
my bay window or jharokah. In a transport of affection I could not 
r^rain myself from getting up and taking him into my arms. The more 

— _ — _ / 

• Tuznk-i-JehAngiri Pers. Text, 195. ^ Tuznk-i-Jehd.ngiri Pers. Text, 190. 

* Tuzuk-i-Jehangtri Pers. Text, 192-194. * Tuznk-i-Jeh4ngiri Pers. Text, 192, 

® Tuzuk-i-Jehingiri Pers. Text, 194-6. 
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I increased the measure of affection and honours the more humility and 
respect did he show. I called him near me and made him sit by me. He 
submitted a thousand ashrajis ( = Rs. 4500) and a thousand rupees as a gift 
or nazar and the same amount as sacrifice or nisa!r. As there was not 
time for me to inspect all his presents he produced the elephant Samak, 
the best of the elephants of Adil Khan of Bijapur. He also gave me a 
case full of the rarest precious stones. I ordered the military paymasters 
to make presents to his nobles according to their rank. The first to come 
was Khiin Jehan, whom I allowed the honour of kissing my feet. For 
his victory over the Rana of Chitor I had before granted to my fortunate 
child Kurram the rank of a commander of 20,000 with 10,000 horse. 
Now for his service in the Dakhan I made him a commander of 30,000 
and 20,000 horse with the title of Shah Jehan. I also ordered that hence- 
forward he should enjoy the privilege of sitting on a stool near my throne, 
an honour which did not exist and is the first of its kind granted to 
anyone in my family. I further gi-anted him a special di-ess. To do him 
honour I came down from the window and with my own hand scattered 
over his head as sacrifice a trayfull of precious stones as well as a large 
trayfull of gold. 

Jehdnglr’s last Mandu entry is this : On the night of Friday in the 
month of Abdn (October 24th, 1617) in all happiness and good fortune I 
marched from Mandu and halted on the bank of the lake at Na&lchah. 

Jehangir’s stay at Mdndu is refen-ed to by more than one English 
traveller. In March 1617, the Rev. Edward Terry, chaplain to the Right 
Honourable Sir T. Roe Lord Ambassador to the Great Mughal, came to 
Mandu from Burhanpur in east Khindesh.i Terry crossed a broad river, 
the Narbada, at a gi-eat town called Anchabarpur (Akbarpur)^ in the 
Nimdr plain not far south of Mandu hill. The way up, probably by the 
Bhairav pass a few miles east of Mandu, seemed to Teiry exceeding long. 
The ascent was very difficult, taking the carriages, apparently meaning 
coaches and wagons, two wholedays.® Terry found the hill of Mandu stuck 
round with fair trees that kept their distance so, one from and below the 
other, that there was much delight in beholding them fi-om either the 
bottom or the top of the hill. From one side only was the ascent not very 
high and steep. The top was flat plain and spacious with vast and 


A Voyage to East India, 183, Terry gives April but Roe seems correct in 
saying March 3617. Compare Wiikmt-i-JeliAngfri in Elliot, VI. 361. 

^ Akbarpur lies between Xfliarampuri and Waisar, Malcolm’s Central India, I, 81 note. 
Carnages niay have the old meaning of things carried, that is baggage. The time 
taken favours the view that wagons or carts were forced up the hill, f’or the early 
^yenteenth century use of carriages in its modern sense compare Terry (V^oyage, 161), 
Oi our wagons drawn with oxen , . , . and other carriages we made a ring every 

night ; also Dodsworth (1614), whodescribes a band of Kajputs near Baroda cutting off 
two of his carriages (Kerris Voyages, IX. 203) ; and Roe (1G16), who journeyed from 
Ajmir to M^ndu with twenty camels four carts and two coaches (Kerr, IX. 308). 
Terry’s carriages seem to be Roe’s coaches, to which Dela Valle (a.d. 16*23) Haklyt’s 
Edition, L 21) refers as much like the Indian chariots described by ttrabo (b.C. 60) 
covered with crimson silk fringed with yellow about the roof and the curtains. Compare 
Idrisi { \,D, 1100-1160, but probably from A1 Istakhiri, a.j>. 960: Elliot, I. 87). In 
all Xahrwala or north Gujardt the only inode of carrying either passengers or goods 
IS in chariots drawn by oxen with harness and traces'under the control of a driver. 

nen in 1616 Jehilngir left Ajmir for MAndu the English carriage presented to him 
^ the English ambassador ^i^ Thomas Roe was allotted to the ^ult inah Nur JehAn 
liegam, Jt was driven by an English coachman. Jehangir followed in the coach his 
own men had made in imitation of the English coach. Corryat (1615, Crudities III., 
i^etters from India, unpaged) calls the English chariot a gallant coach of 150 pounds price. 
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far- stretching woods in which were lions tigers and other beasts of prey 
and many wild elephants. Terry passed 'through Mandu a few days’ 
march across a plain and level country, apparently towards Dhir, where 
he met the Lord Ambassador Su- Thomas Koe, who had summoned Terry 
from Surat to be his chaplain. Sir Thomas Roe was then marching from 
Ajmir to Mandu with the Court of the emperor Jehangir, whom Terry 
calls the Great King. 

On the 3rd of March, says Roe, the Mughal was to have entered: 
Mandu. But all had to wait for the good hour fixed by the astrologers. 
Prom the 6th of March, when he entered Mandu, till the 24th of October, 
the emperor Jehangir, with Sir Thomas Roe in attendance, remained at 
Mdndu.i According to Roe before the Mnghal visited Mandu the hill 
was not much inhabited, having more mins by far than standing houses.* 
But the moving city that accompanied the emperor soon overflowed the 
hill-top. According to Roe Jehangir’s own encampment was walled round 
half a mile in circuit in the form of a foi-tress, with high screens or 
curtains of coarse stuff, somewhat like Aras hangings, red on the outside, 
the inside divided into compartments with a variety of figures. This enclo- 
sure had a handsome gateway and the circuit was formed into various coins 
and bulwarks. The posts that supported the curtains were all surmounted 
with brass tops. * Besides the emperor’s encampment were the noblemen ’» 
quartera, each at an appointed distance from the king’s tents, very hand- 
some, some having their tents green, others white, others of mixed colours. 
The whole composed the most curious and magnificent sight Roe had ever 
beheld.* The hour taken by Jehangir in passing from the Dehli Gate to 
his own quarters, the two English miles from Roe’s lodge which was not 
far from the Dehli Gate to Jehangir’s palace, and other reasons noted 
below make it almost certain that the MugW’s encampment and the 
camps of the leading nobles were on the open slopes to the south of the 
Sea Lake between Baz Bahadur’s palace on the east and Songad on the 
west. And that the palace at Mandu from which Jehangir wrote was the 
building now known as Baz Bahadur’s palace.* A few months before it 
reached Mandu the imperial camp had turned the whole valley of Ajmir 
into a magnificent city,® and a few weeks before reaching Mandu at 
Thoda, about fifty miles south-east of Ajmir, the camp formed a settlement 
not less in circuit than twenty English Tniles, equalling in size almost any 
town in Emope.^ In the middle of the encampment were all sorts, 
of shops so regularly disposed that all persons knew where to go for 
eveiything. 

The demands of so great a city overtaxed the powers of the deserted 
Mandu. The scarcity of water soon became so pressing that the poor 
were commanded to leave and all horses and cattle were ordered off the 
hill.** Of the scarcity of water the English traveller Corryat, who was 
then a guest of Sir Thomas Roe, writes : On the first day one of my 
Lord’s people. Master Herbert, brother to Sir Edward Herbert, found a 
fountain which, if he had not done, he would have had to send ten course 
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’ Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 3,35 ; Wdkiat-i-Jeh4ngiri in Elliot, VI. 377. 

^ Roe writing from Ajtnir in the previous year ( 29 th August 1616) describes M^udo. 
as a castle dn a hill, where there is no town and no buildings. Kerr, IX. 267. 

■’ Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 313. * Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 314. 

® Compare WAkiSt-i-Jehingiri in Elliot, VI. 377. 

® Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 314. I Boe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 321» 

* Boe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 336, • - - - 
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(to*) every day for water to a river called Narbada that falleth into the 
Bay of Cambye near Broach. The cnstom being snch that whatsoever 
fountain or tank is found by any gi-eat man in time of drought he shall 
keep it pi-oper to his without inteiruption. The day after one of the 
king’s Hadis {Ahddis) finding the same and striving for it was taken by 
my Lord’s people and bonnd.i Corryat adds : During the time of the 
great drought two Moor nohles daily sent ten camels to the Naibada and 
distributed the water to the poor, which was so dear they sold a little skin 
for 8 pies (one penny).^ 

Terry notices that among the piles of buildings that held their heads 
above ruin were not a few unfrequented mosques or Muhammadan 
churches. Though the people who attended the king were marvellously 
straitened for room to put their most excellent horses, none would use the 
churches as stables, even though they were forsaken and out of use. This 
abstinence seems to have been voluntary, as Roe’s servants, who were sent 
in advance, took possession of a fair court with walled enclosure in which 
was a goodly temple and a tomb. It was the best in the whole circuit of 
Mandn, the only drawback being that it was two miles from the king’s 
house.* The air was wholesome and the prospect was pleasant, as it was 
on the edge of the hill.< The emperor, perhaps referring rather to the 
south of the hill, which from the elaborate building and repairs carried 
out in advance by Abdul Karim seems to have been called the New City, 
gives a less deserted impression of Hindu. He writes (24th March 1617 ) ; 
Many buildings and relics of the old kings are still standing, for as yet 
decay has not fallen upon the city. On the 24th I rode to see the royal 
edifices. First I visited the Jama Masjid built by Sultan Hoshang Ghori. 
It is a very lofty building and erected entirely of hewn stone. Although 
it has been standing 180 years it looks as if built to-day. Then I visited 
the sepulchres of the kings and rulers of the Khilji dynasty, among which 
is the sepulchre of the eternally cursed Nasir-ud-din.® Sher Shah to show 
his horror of basir-ud-din, the father-slayer, ordei'ed his people to beat 
Nasii'-ud-din’s tomb with sticks. Jehangh also kicked the grave. Then 
he ordered the tomb to be opened and tlie remains to be taken out and 
burnt. Finally, fearing the remains might pollute the eternal light, he 
ordered the ashes to be thrown into the Narbada.® 

The pleasant outlying position of Roe’s lodge proved to be open to the 
objection that out of the vast wilderness wild beasts often came, seldom 
ivtuming w ithout a sheep, a goat, or a kid. One evening a great lion 
leapt over the stone wall that encompassed the yard and snapt up the 
Lord Ambassador s little white neat shock, that is as Roe exj)lainB a small 
Irish mastiff, which ran out barking at the lion. Out of the mins of the 
mosque and tomb Roe built a lodge,^ and here he passed the rains with 
his family, including besides his secretary, chaplain, and cook twenty- 
luee Lnglishmen and about sixty native servants, and during part of the 
time the sturdy half-crazed traveller Tom Coryate or Corryat.® They had 


Corryat s Crudities, III. Extracts (unpaged). This Master Herbert was Thomas, 
brother of Sir Edward Herbert, the first Lord Herbert. It seems probaUe that this 
lonum supplied his cousin Sir Thomas Herbert who was trarelling in India and 
1 ersia in A.p. 1()27 with his account of Mhndu. See below pages 38 1 - 3S2. 

* Corryat 3 Crudities, HI. Extracts (unpaged). 

5 yoyago, 183 ; Roe in Kerr, IX. 335. ■* Roe in Kerr, IX. 336. 

? )-y-Jehhngiri in EUiot, VI. 349. » Wakiat-i-Jehingiri m Elliot, VI. 350, 

lerrys\oyage,228. ® Terry’s Voyage, 69, 
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their flock of sheep and goats, all necessaries belonging to the kitchen and 
everything else required for bodily use including bedding and all things 
pertaining thereto.* Among the necessaries were tables® and chau-s, 
since the Ambassador refns^ to adopt the Mnghal practice of sitting 
cross-legged on mats “ like taylors on their shopboards.” Boe’s diet was 
dressed by an English and an Indian cook and was served on plate by 
waiters in red taffata cloaks guarded with green taffata. The chaplain 
wore a long black cassock, and the Lord Ambassador wore English habits 
made as light and cool as possible.® 

On the 12th of March, a few days after they were settled at Mindn, 
came the festival of the Pei-sian New Year. Jehangir held a great recep- 
tion seated on a throne of gold bespangled with rubies emeralds and 
turquoises. The hall was adorned with pictures of the King and Queen 
of England, the Princess Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Smith and others, with 
beautSul Persian hangings. On one side, on a little stage, was a couple 
of women singers. The king commanded that Sir T. Roe should come up 
and stand beside him on the steps of the throne where stood on one side 
the Persian Ambassador and on the other the old king of Kandahar with 
whom Sir T. Roe ranked. The king called the Persian Ambassador and gave 
him some stones and a yonng elephant. The Ambassador knelt and knocked 
his head against the steps of the throne to thank him.* From time to time 
during Terry’s stay at Mandu, the Mnghal, with his stout daring Persian 
and Tartarian horsemen and some grandees, went out to take young 
wild elephants in the great woods that environed Mandu. The elephants 
were caught in strong toils prepai-ed for the purpose and were manned 
and made fit for service. In these hunts the Hug and his men also 
pni’sned lions and other wild beasts on horseback, killing some of them 
with their bows carbines and lances.® 

The first of September was Jeh^ngir’s birthday. The king, says 
Corryat,® was forty-five years old, of middle height, corpulent, of a 
seemly composition of body, and of an olive coloured skin. Roe went to 
pay his respects and was condncted apparently to Baz Bahadur’s Gardens 
to the east of the Rewa Pool. This tangled orchard was then a beauti- 
ful garden with a great square pond or tank set all round with trees and 
flowers and in the middle of the garden a pavilion or pleasure-house 
under which hung the scales in which the king was to be weighed.^ 
The scales were of beaten gold set with many small stones as lubies and 
tniquoises. They were hung by chains of gold, large and massive, but 
strengthened by silken ropes. The beam and tressels from which the scales 
hung were covered with thin plates of gold. All round were the nobles 
of the court seated on rich carpets waiting for the king. He came laden 
with diamonds rubies pearls and other precious vanities, maHng a great 
and glorious show. His swords targets and throne were corresponding in 
riches and splendour. His head neck breast and arms above the elbows 
and at the wrist were decked with chains of precious stones, and every 
finger had two or three rich rings. His legs were as it were fettered 
with chains of diamonds and rubies as large as walnuts and amazing 
pearls. He got into the scales crouching or sitting on his legs like a 
woman. To counterpoise his weight b^s said to contain Rs. 9000 in 
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* Terry’s Voyage, li*3. ® Terry ’s Voyage, 186, 198. ® Terry’s Voyage, 198, 205. 

^ U(je in Kbit’s Voyages, IX. 337 ; Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII. 35. 

' Terry’s Voyage, 403. ® Corryat’s Crudities, III, Letter 3, Extracts unpaged, 

^ Koe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 343. 
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silrer were clianged sis times. After this he was weighed against hags 
containing gold jewels and precions stones. Then against cloth of gold, 
silk staffs, cotton goods, spices, and all commodities. Last of all against 
meal, butter, and corn. Except the silver, which was reserved for the 
poor, all was said to be distiibuted to Baniahs (that is Brahmans).^ 
After he was weighed Jehangi'r ascended the throne and had basons of 
nuts almonds and spices of all sorts given him. These the king thi-ew 
about, and his great men scrambled prostrate on their bellies. Roe 
thought it not decent that he should scramble. And the king seeing that 
he stood aloof reached him a bason almost full aud poured the contents 
into his cloak.^ Terry adds : The physicians noted the king’s weight 
and spoke flatteringly of it. Then the Mughal di’ank to his nobles in his 
royal wine and the nobles pledged his health, The king drank also to 
the Lord Ambassador, whom he always treated with special consideration, 
and presented him with the cup of gold curiously enamelled and crusted 
with rubies turkesses and emeralds.® 

Of prince Khurrara’s visit Roe writes : A month later (October 2nd) 
the proud prince Khurrum, afterwards the emperor Shah Jehan (a.d. 
1626- 16571, returned from his glorious success in the Dalrhaai, 
accompanied by all the great men, in wondrous triumph.^ A week later 
(October 'Jth), hearing that the emperor was to pass near his lodging on 
his way to take the air at the Narbada, in accordance with the rule that 
the masters of all houses near which the king passes must make him 
a present. Roe took horse to meet the king. He offered the king an Atlas 
neatly bound, saying he presented the king with the whole world. The 
king was pleased. In return he praised Roe’s lodge, which he had built 
oat of the mins of the temple and the ancient tomb, and which was one 
of the best lodges in the camp.® Jehingir left Mandu on the 24th 
October. On the 30th when Roe started the hill was entirely deserted.® 
Terry mentions only two buildings at Mandu. One was the house of 
the Mughal, apparently Baz Bahadur’s palace, which he describes as 
large and stately, built of excellent stone, well squared and put together, 
taking up a large compass of ground. He adds : We could never see 
how it was contrived within, as the king’s wives and women were there.^ 
The only other building to which Teny refers, he calls *• The Grot.” Of 
the grot, which is almost certainly the pleasure-house Nilkanth. whose 
Persian inscriptions have been quoted a^ve, Terry gives the following 
details ; To the Mughal's house, at a small distance from it, belonged a 
very curious grot. In the building of the grot a way was made into a 


‘ Roe in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 340 - 343. 3 Roc in Kerr’s Travels, IX. 344. 

3 Tcrrv’.s V ovage, 377. Terry’s details seem not to agree with Roe’s who states 
(Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 314 and Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII. 37) : I was invited to the 
drinking, but de.sired to be excused because there was no avoiding drinking, and their 
liquors are so hot that they buru out a man’s very bowels. Perhaps the invitation 
Roe declined was to a private drinking party after the public weighing was over. 

^ Eoe in KerFs Voyage, IX. 347 ; Elphinstone’a History, 494. Kerr (IX. 347) gives 
September 2 but October 2 is right. Compare Pinkerton’s Voyages, VIII. 39. 

° Enins of Mandu, 57. As the emperor must have passed out by the Dehli Gate, 
and as Roe’s lodge was two miles from Baz Bahadur’s palace, the lodge cannot have 
been far from the Dehli Gate. It is disappointing that, of his many genial gossipy 
entries .Tehangir does not devote one to Roe. The only reference to Roe’s visit is the 
indirect entry (Walkiat-i-Jehdngm in Elliot, TI, c47) that Jehangir gave one of his 
nobles a coach, apparently a copy of the English coach, with which, to Jehdn^’s 
, delight, Roe had presented him. 

® Roe in Kerr’s Voyages, IX. 353. < Terry’s Voyage, 180. 
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firm roefc -wMch feHowed itself on the side of the hill canopied Over with 
part of that rock. It was a place that had mnch beauty in it by reason 
of the curious workmanship bestowed on it and mnch pleasure by reason 
of its coohiess.i Besides the fountain this grot has still one of the 
charmingly cool and murmuring scallopped rillstones where, as Terry 
says, water runs down a broad stone table with many hollows like to 
scallop shells, in its passage over the hollows making so pretty a murmur 
as helps to tie the senses with the bonds of sleep. 

Shah Jehan seems to have been pleased with Mandu. He returned in 
A.D. 1621 and stayed at Mandu till he marched north against his father 
in A.D. 1G22.'’ In March a.d. 1623, Shah Jehan came out of Mandu 
with 20,000 horse, many elephants, and powerful artillery, intending 
to fight his brother Sh^ih Parwiz.* After the failure of this expedition 
Shah Jehan retired to Mandu.^ At this time (a.d. 1623) the Italian 
traveller Dela Valle ranks Mandu with Agra Labor and AhmedabM, as 
the four capitals, each endowed wdth an imperial palace and conrt.^ 
Five years later the great general Khan Jehan Lodi besieged Mandu, 
but apparently without success.® Khiin Jehan Lodi’s siege of Mandu 
is interesting in connection with a description of Mandu in Herbert’s 
Travels. Herbert, who was in Gujarat in a.d. 1626, says Mandu is seated 
at the side of a declining hill (apparently Herbert refers to the slope 
from the southern crest northwards to Sagar Lake and the Grot or 
Isilkanth) in which both for ornament and defence is a castle which 
is strong in being encompassed with a defensive wall of nearly five 
miles (probably kus that is ten miles) : the whole, he adds, heretofore 
had fifteen miles circuit. But the city later built is of less time yet 
fresher beauty, whether you behold the temples (in one of which 
are entombed four kings), palaces or fortresses, especially that tower 
which is elevated 170 steps, supported by massive pillars and 
adorned with gates and windows very observable. It was built by 
Khan Jehan, who there lies buried. The confnsedness of these details 
shows that Herbert obtained them second-hand, probably from 
Corryat’s Master Herbert on Sir T. lioe’s stafB.^ The new city of fresher 
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’ Terrj ’s Voyage, 1? 1. ^ W4kiAt-i-Jehdngiri in Elliot, VI. 383. 

’ W.-lkiat-i-JehAiigiri in Elliot, VI. 387. 

■' Elphinstone’s History, 49ti-97. Compare Dela Valle (Haklyt Edition, I. 177) 
writing in a.d. 1622, Sultan Khurram after his defeat by Jehdngir retired to MAndu. 

^ Dela Valle’s Travels, Haklyt Edition, I. 97. ® Elphinstone’s History, 507. 

’ Herbert’s Travels, St. C'orryat’s Master Herbert was as already noticed named 
like the traveller Thomas. The two Thomases were distant relations, both being fourth 
in descent from Sir Richard Herbert of Colebrokc, who lived about the middle of the 
fifteenth century. A further connection between the two families is the copy of compli- 
mentary verses “To my cousin Sir Thomas Herbert,” signed Ch. Herbert, in the 1634 
and 1665 editions of Herbert’s Travels, which are naturally, though somewhat doubtfully, 
ascribed to Charles Herbert, a brother of our Master Thomas. It is therefore probable 
that after his return to England Sir Thomas Herbert obtained the MAndu details from 
Master Thomas who was himself a writer, the author of several poems and pamphlets. 
Corryat’s tale how, during the water-famine at Mandu, Master Herbert annexed a 
spring or cistern, and then hound a servant of the Great King who attempted to share in 
its use, shows admirable courage and resolution on the part of Master Thomas, then a 
youth of twenty years. The details of Thomas in his brother Lord Herbert’s autobio- 
graphy give additional interest to the hero of Corryat’s tale of a Tank. Master Thomas 
was bora in a.d. 1597- In 1610, when a page to Sir Edward Cecil and a boy of thir- 
teen, in the German War especially in the siege of Juliers fifteen miles north-east of Aix- 
la-Cliapelle, Master Thomas showed such forwanlness as no man in that great army 
Surpassed. On his voyage to India in. 1617, in a figkt with a great Portuguese carr^ck, 
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beauty Is probably a reference to the baildings raised and repaired by 
Abdul Karim against Jehangir’s coming, among wbicb the chief seems to 
have been the palace now known by the name of Baz Bahadur. The 
tower of 170 steps is Mehmud Khllji’s Tower of Victory, erected in a.d. 
1443, the Khan Jehan being Mehmud’s father, the great minister Khan 
Jehan Aazam Humayun. 

In a.d. 1658 a Raja Shivraj was commandant of Mandu.* No refer- 
ence has been traced to any imperial visit to Mandu during Aurangzib’s 
reign. But that great monai’ch has left an example of his watchful care 
in the rebuilding of the Alamgir or Aui-angzib Gate, which guai-ds the 
approach to the stone-crossing of the great northern ravine and bears an 
inscription of a.d. 1668, the eleventh year of Alamgir’s reign. In spite 
of this additional safeguard thirty years later (a.d. 1696) Mandu was 
taken and the standard of TJdaji Pavar was planted on the battlement.* 
The Marathiis soon withdrew and Malwa again passed under an imperial 
governor. In a.d. 1708 the Shia-loving emperor Bahadur Shah I. (a.d. 
1707 - 1712) visited Mandu, and there received from Ahmedabad a copy of 
the Kura4n written by Imam Ali Taki, son of Imam Miisa Raza (a.d. 810 - 
829), seventh in descent from Ali, the famous son-in-law of the Prophet, 
the first of Musalman mystics. In A.D. 1717 Asaph Jah Nizam-ul-Mulk 
was appointed governor of Malwa and continued to manage the province 
by deputy till A.D. 1721. In a.d. 1723 Raja Girdhar Bahadur, a Nagar 
Brahman, was made governor and remained in charge till in a.d. 1724 he 
Was attacked and defeated by Chimniji Pandit and IJdaji Pavar.* RAja 
Girdhar was succeeded by his relation Dia Bahadur, whose successful 
government ended in a.d. 1732, when through the secret help of the 
local chiefs MalharaoBolkar led an army up the Bhairav pass, a few miles 
east of Mandu, and at Tirellah, between Amjhera and Dhar, defeated 
and slew Dia Bahadur. As neither the next governor Muhammad Khan 
Bangash nor his successor Raja Jai Singh of Jaipur were able to oust the 
Marathus, their success was admitted in a.d. 1734 by the appointment of 
Peshwa Bajirao (a.d. 1720- 1740) to be governor of Malwa. On his ap- 
pointment (a.d. 1734) the Peshwa chose Anand Rao Pavar as his deputy. 
Anand Rao shortly after settled at Dhar, and since a.d. 1734 Mandu has 
continued part of the territory of the Pavars of Dhar.* In a.d. 180.5 
Mandu sheltered the heroic Mina Bai during the birth-time of her son 
Ramchundra Rao Pavar, whose state was saved from the clutches of 


Captain Joseph, in command of Herbert’s ship Q-lobe, was killed. Thomas took Joseph’s 
place, forced the carrack aground, and so riddled her with shot that she never floated 
again. To his brother’s visit to India Lord Herbert refers as a year spent with the 
merchants who went from Surat to the Great Mughal. After his" return to England 
Master Thomas distinguished himself at Algiers, capturing a vessel worth £1800. In 
1622, when Master Thomas was in command of one of the ships sent to fetch IMnce 
Charles (afterwards King Charles I.) from Spain, during the return voyage certain Low 
Countrymen and Dunkirkers, that is Dutch and Spanish vessels, offended the Prince’s 
dignity hy fighting in his presence without his leave. The Prince ordered the fighting 
ships to be separated ; whereupon Master Thomas, with some other ships got betwixt the 
fighters on either side, and shot so long that both Low Countrymen and Dunkirkers 
were glad to desist . Afterwards at divers times Thomas fought with great courage and 
success with divers men in single fight, sometimes hurting and disarming his adversary', 
sometimes driving him away. The end of Master Thomas was sad. Finding his proofs 
of himself undervalued he retired into a private and melancholy life, and after living in 
this sullen humour for many years, he died about 1612 and was buried iu London in 
8t. Martin’s near Charing Cross. 

* Khali KhAn in Elliot, VII, 218. ^ Malcolm’s Central India, I, 64. 

* Malcolm’s Central India, I. V, * Malcolm’s Central India, I. 300. 
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Holkar and Sindhia by the establishment of British overlordship in a.d. 
1817.1 

In a.d. 1820 Sir John Malcolm* describes the hill-top as a place of religi- 
ous resort occupied by some mendicants. The holy places on the hill are 
the shrine of Hoshang Ghori,. whose guardian spirit still scares barrenness 
and other disease fiends® and the Bewa or Narbada Pool, whose holy 
water, according to common belief, prevents the dreaded return of the 
spirit of the Hindu whose ashes are strewn on its surface, or, in the refined 
phrase of the Brahman, enables the dead to lose self in the ocean of being.* 
In A.D. 1820 the Jama Mosque, Hoshang’s tomb, and the palaces of B4z 
Bahadur were still fine remains, though surrounded with jungle and fast 
crumbling to pieces.® In a.d. 1827 Colonel Briggs says®: Perhaps no 
part of India so abounds with tigers as the neighbom-hood of the once 
famous city of Mandn. The capital now deserted by man is overgrown by 
forest and from being the seat of luxury, elegance, and wealth, it has 
become the abode of wild beasts and is resorted to by the few Europeans 
in that quarter for the pleasure of destroying them. Instances have been 
known of tigers being so bold as to carry off troopers riding in the ranks 
of their regiments. Twelve years later (a.d. 1839) Mr. Eergussonl 
found the hill a vast uninhabited jungle, the rank vegetation tearing the 
buildings of the city to pieces and obscuring them so that they could 
hardly be seen.® Between a.d. 1842 and 1852 tigers are described as 
prowling among the regal rooms, the half-savage marauding Bhil as eat- 
ing his meal and feeding his cattle in the cloisters of its sanctuaries and 
the insidious pipal as levelling to the earth the magnificent remains.® 
So favourite a tiger retreat was the J ahaz Palace that it was dangerous 
to venture into it unarmed. Close to the very huts of the poor central 
village, near the Jama Mosque, cattle were frequently seized by tigers. 
In the south tigers came nightly to drink at the Sagar lake. Huge bon- 
fires had to be burnt to prevent them attacking the houses.®® In A.D. 
1883 Captain Eastwick wrote : At Mdndu the traveller will require some 
armed men, as tigers are very numerous and dangerous. He will do well 
not to have any dogs with him, as the panthers will take them even 
from under his bed.®® If this was true of Mandu in a.d. 1883 — and is 
not as seems likely the repetition of an old-world tale — the last ten years 
have wrought notable changes. Through the interest His Highness Sir 
Anand Bao Pavar, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., the present Maharaja of Dhar takes 
in the old capital of his state, travelling in Mdndu is now as safe and 
easier than in many, perhaps than in most, outlying districts. A phaeton 
can drive across the northern ravine-moat thi-ough the three gateways 
and along the hill-top, at least as far south as the Sea Lake. Large 
stretches of the level are cleared and tilled, and herds of cattle graze free 
from the dread of wild beasts. The leading buildings have been saved 
from their ruinous tree-growth, the underwood has been cleared, the 
marauding Bhil has settled to tillage, the tiger, even the panther, is nearly 
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* Malcolm’s Central India, I. 106. ® Central India, II. 503. 

^ Enins of MAndn, 43 : March 1852 page 34. 

* Enins of MAndu, 43 : March 1852 page 34. ‘ Malcolm’s Central India, II. 503. 

® Briggs’ Farishtah, IT. 236 note *, ^ Indian Architecture, 541. 

^ Enins of MAndu, 9. “ Enins of MAndu, 9. 

Enins of MAndu, 13, 25, 35. Some of these extracts seem to belong to a Bombay 
Subaltern, who was at MAndu about A.D. 1842, and some to Captain Claudius Harris, 
who visited the hill in April 1852. Compare Enins of MAndu, 34. 

®* Murray’s Handbook of the FanjAh, 118. 
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as rare as the wild elephant, and finally its old wholesomeness has 
retnrned to the air of the hill-top. 

This sketch notices only the main events and the main buildings. 
Even about the main buildings much is still doubtful. Many inscriptions, 
some in the puzzling interlaced Tuglira character, have still to be read. 
They may bring to light traces of the Mandu kings and of the Mughal 
emperors, whose connection with Mandu, so far as the buildings are 
concerned, is still a blank. The ruins are so many and so widespread 
that weeks are wanted to ensure their complete examination. It may be 
hoped that at no distant date Major Delasseau, the Political Agent of 
Dhar, whose opportunities are not more special than his knowledge, may 
be able to prepare a complete description of the hill and of its many ruins 
and writings. 
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MARATHA PERIOD. 

AD. 1760-1819. 

It will be evident from what has been related in the Musalman 
portion of this history that long before 1760, the Marath^s had a firm 
foothold in Gujarat, and were able to dictate to the local chiefs 
the policy of the Dakhan Court. Long before 1819 too, Maratha 
influence was on the wane before the rising fortunes of the British. 
Between these two dates however is comprised the whole or nearly 
the whole of the period during which the Mardthds were virtually 
paramount in Gujarat. From each of these two dates the political 
history took a new departure, and on this account they serve respect- 
ively to denote the starting point and terminus of Mardtha supre- 
macy. Most of what took place before 1760 is so interwoven with the 
interests and intrigues of the Muhammadan delegates of the court of 
Dehli that it has been fully described in the history of the Musal- 
mdn Period. It is however necessary, in order to trace the growth 
of Mardtha power, to briefly set forth in a continuous narrative 
the events in which this race was principally concerned, adding such 
as transpired independently of Musalman politics. This task is 
rendered easier by the very nature of Mardtha policy, which has 
left little to be recorded of its action in Gujardt beyond the deeds 
and fortunes of its initiators and their adherents. 

The connection of the Mardthds with Gujarat can be divided by the 
chronicler into the following periods. First, the time of predatory 
inroads from 1664 to 1743, before the leaders of these expedi- 
tions had permanently established themselves within the province. 
Secondly, what may be termed the mercenary period, when the 
Mardthds partly by independent action, but far more by a course of 
judicious interference in the quarrels of the Muhammadan ofRcials and 
by loans of troops, had acquired considerable territorial advantages. 
Towards the end of this period, as has been already seen, their aid was 
usually suflScient to ensure the success of the side which had managed 
to secure it, and at last the capital itself was claimed and held by 
them. Then came the time of domination, from 1760 to 1801, during 
which period the G^kwdr influence was occasionally greater than 
that of the Peshwa. From 1802, internal dissensions at the courts 
of Poona and Barcda weakened the hold the MarAthas had on the 
province, and the paramount power had to all intents and purposes 
passed over to the British long before the downfall of BdjirAv 
Peshwa and the final annexation of his rights and territory in 1819. 

B 1746—50 
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Siortly after, when the Gaikwdr made over to the British the work 
of collecting the tribute from Kathiavdda, Maratha supremacy came 
to an end. 

The first Maratha force that made its appearance in Gujarat was 
led there early in 1064 by Sivaji. This leader was at the time 
engaged in a warfare with the Mughals, which, however desultory, 
required him to keep up a much larger force than could be supported 
out of the revenues of his dominions. He therefore looked to 
plunder to supply the deficiency, and Surat, then the richest town 
of Western India, was marked down by him as an easy prey. His 
mode of attack was cautious. He first sent one Bahirji Ndik to spy 
out the country and report the chances of a rich booty, whilst he 
himself moved a force up to Junnar on pretence of visiting some 
forts in that direction recently acquired by one of his subordinates. 
On receiving a favourable report from Bahirji, ^livaji gave out 
that he was going to perform religious ceremonies at Nasik, and 
taking with him 4000 picked horsemen, he marched suddenly down 
the Ghats and through the Dang jungles, and appeared before Surat. 
There he found an insignificant garrison, so he rested outside the 
city six days whilst his men plundered at their leisure. On 
hearing of the tardy approach of a relieving force sent by the 
governor of Ahmedabdd, Sivaji beat a retreat with all his booty 
to the stronghold of Raygad. By the time the reinforcement reached 
Surat, the only trace of the invaders was the emptied coffers of the 
inhabitants. About the same time, or shortly after, the fleet which 
aivdji had equipped at Alibdg about two years before came up to 
the mouth of the guif of Cambay and carried off one or two Mughal 
ships which were conveying to Makka large numbei’s of pilgrims with 
their rich oblations.^ 

This insult to the Muhammadan religion was enough to incense the 
bigoted Aurangzeb, apart from the additional offences of the sack 
of Surat aud the assumption in 1665 of royal insignia by Sivaji. 
He therefore sent an expedition to the Dakhan strong enough to keep 
the Marathas for some time away from Gujarat. One of ^ivdji’s 
officers, however, seems to have attacked a part of the Surat district 
in 1666, and to have got off safely with his spoils. In ^1670, ^iv^ji 
again descended upon that city with about 15,000 men. The only 
serious resistance he experienced was, as before, from the English 
factors. He plundered the town for three days, and only left on 
receiving some information about the Mughals’ movements in the 
Dakhan, which made him fear lest he should be intercepted on his 
way back to the country about the Ghdts. 

^ivdji left a claim for twelve lakhs of rupees to be paid as a guaran- 
tee against future expeditions. It is possible, hoyever, that as he does 
not appear to have taken any immediate steps to recover this sum, 
the demand was made only in accordance with Maratha policy, 


> Surat was known as B4b-ul-makkah or the Gate of Makka on account of its being 

P annually conveying the Muhammadan pilgrims of India 

to the shrine of their Prophet. 
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which looked upon a country once orerrun as tributary, and assnmed 
a right to exercise paramount authority over it by virtue of the 
completed act of a successful invasion. In 1671 the Mardtha fleet 
was ordered to sail up the gulf and plunder Broach> and it is 
probable that oivaji intended at the same time to levy tribute from 
Surat, but the whole expedition was countermanded before the ships 
sailed. 

The conduct of the military authorities in GnjarAt with regard 
to this expedition of 1670 was such as to render it highly probable 
that the Mnghal leaders were in complicity with the Mardthas in 
order to gain the favour and support of their leader. Shortly before 
Sivaji’s arrival there had been a large garrison in Surat, appa- 
rently kept there by the governor, who suspected that some attempt 
on the town would soon be made. This garrison was withdrawn 
before ^iviiji’s attack, and almost immediately alter his departure 
5000 men were sent back again. The commanders of the Mughal 
army in the Dakhan were Jasvant Singh the Edhtor chief of Jodhpur 
and prince Muazzam. Jasvant Singh had been viceroy of Gujarat 
from A.D. 1659 to 1662, and in A.n. 1671 shortly after ^ivaji's second 
expedition was re-appointed to that post for three years. He had, 
moreover, been accused of taking bribes from Sivaji during the 
operations in the Dakhan. Prince Muazzam, again, had every reason 
for wishing to secure to himself so powerful an ally as Sivaji 
in the struggle for the imperial cTOwn that took place, as a rule, at 
every succession. Aurangzeb, reasoning from his own experiences 
as a son, refused to allow a possible heir to his throne to become 
powerful at court ^ and accordingly sent him against Sivaji with 
an army quite inadequate for such operations. It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that if there had not been some previous 
understanding between &ivaji and the Mughal leaders, the troops 
that were known to be within easy reach of Surat would have been 
found strong and numerous enough either to have repulsed him 
altogether or at least to have prevented the three days’ sack of the- 
city. 

In A.D. 1672 ^ivaji took some of the small forts to the south of 
Surat, such as Pdrnera and Bagvada, now in the Pdrdi sub-division 
of the Surat district, whilst Moro Trimal got possession of the large 
fort of Saler in Baglan, which guarded one of the most frequented 
passes from the Dakhan into Gujarat, The Marathas were thus 
able to command the routes along which their expeditions could most 
conveniently be despatched. 

No further incursion was made till 1675, in which year a Mardtha 
force first crossed the Narbada. On the resumption of hostilities 
between Sivaji and. the Mughals, Hasdji Mohite, who had been made 
Senapati, with the title of Hambirrav, marched up the North Konkan, 
and divided his army into two forces near Surat. One portion 
plundered towards Burhdnpur, the other commanded by himself 
plundered the Broach district. Ten years later a successful 
expedition was made against Broach itself, either preconcerted or 
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actually led by a younger son of Aurangzeb, who had taken refuge 
with the Marathas. Broach was plundered, and the booty safety 
carried off before the local force could get near the invaders. 
Gujarat was now left free from inroad for some fourteen years, 
probably because the attention of the Maratha leaders was con- 
centrated on their quarrels in the Dakhan. 

In A.D. 1699 R^im Raja appointed one of his most trusted officers, 
Khanderav Ddbhade, to collect in BagMn the chauth ^ and sardesh- 
mitkhi imposts which had by that time become regularly instituted. 
This chief, whose name was afterwards so intimately connected with 
Gujarat, not only collected all that was due to his master from the 
village officers in BagMn, but also made an incursion into the Surat 
districts on his own account. Between 1700 and 1701 Khanderav 
attempted two expeditions, but was foiled by the vigilance of the 
Mughal authorities. In 1705, however, he made a raid on a large 
scale and got safely across the Narbada, where he defeated two 
Muhammadan detachments sent against him, and got back to Saler 
with his booty. Khanderav now kept bodies of troops constantly 
hovering on the outskirts of Gujarat and along the road to BurhSn- 
pur. He himself led several expeditions into the Ahmed^bdd terri- 
tory, and is said to have once got as far as Sorath in the peninsula, 
where however he was repelled by the Musalmdn governor. In 1711/ 
again he was severely defeated by the Mughals near Anklesvar in 
the Broach district, and had to withdraw to the borders of Khdn- 
desh. 

In 1713 some treasure was being conveyed from Surat to Aurang- 
abad escorted by a large fon e under Muhammad Tabrizi. The party 
was attacked in the jungles east of Surat and the treasure carri^ on. 
Just before this, Sarbuland Khdn, the deputy viceroy, on his way to 
take up his office at Ahmeddbad, w^s attacked and robbed in the 
wilds of Sagbdra on the north bank of the Tdpti. As Khanderdv had 
a short while previous to these occurrences taken up his position near 
Nandod^ in the Rajpipla territory, it is probably to him or to his 
subordinates that these raids are to be attributed. He managed 
by a system of outposts to cut off communication between Surat 
and Burhanpur, except for those who had paid him a fee for safe 
conduct. If this charge was evaded or resisted, he appropriated 
one-fourth of the property that the traveller was conveying up 
country. 

As the Burhdnpur road was one of those most frequented by both 
pilgrims and merchants, the Dehli authorities were obliged, in 1716, to 
organize an expedition against Dabhade. The leader of the force was 
one Zulfikar Beg, an officer inexperienced in Maratha warfare. 
Dabhdde found little difficulty in decoying him into a mountainous 
country, and there completely defeated him with the usual Maratha 
accompaniment of plunder. 


itirdeshmii/cht or ten per cent on the revenue. The chauth was nominally 
oue-tourth, hut both these claims were fluctuating in their proportions to the total 
revenue, * -Now the capital of the B;ija of UAjpipla, 
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Finding himself once more in the Dakhan, Khanderdv Ddbhdde 
took the opportunity of rejoining the court at Satara, from which he 
had long been absent. He was lucky enough to arrive just as the 
Senapati Mandji Morar had failed on an important expedition and 
was consequently in disgrace. Rdja Shdhu, pleased with Khande- 
rav’s recent success against the Delhi troops, divested Manaji of the 
title of Senapati, and bestowed it upon the more fortunate leader. 

Khanderav remained away from Gujarat for three years, accom- 
panying, meanwhile, Bdlaji Vishvanath the Peshwa to Dehli, where 
the latter was engaged in negotiations for the confirmation of the 
Maratha rights to chauth and other tribute from certain districts in 
the Dakhan. 

It is evident that at this time there was no definite claim to 
tribute from Gujardt on the part of the Mardtha government ; for in 
spite of the intrigues of Bdldji and the weakness of the court party 
at Delhi no concessions were obtained with regard to it, although 
the Mardtha dues from other parts of the country were fully ratified. 
The grounds on which Bdldji demanded the tribute from Gujarat 
were that Shahu would thereby gain the right to restrain the ex- 
cesses of Mardtha freebooters from the frontier and would guarantee 
the whole country against irregular pillage. The argument was a 
curious one, considering that the most troublesome and notorious 
freebooter of the whole tribe was at the elbow of the envoy, who was 
so strenuously pleading for the right to suppress him. It is probable 
that Bdldji foresay that Khanderav’s newly acquired rank would take 
him for a time from Bdgldn to the court, so that meanwhile an 
arrangement could be made to prevent the growth of any powerful 
chief in the Gujardt direction who might interfere with the plans of 
the central government. The Mardtha statesman was as anxious 
to ensure the subordination of distant feudatories as the Mughals to 
secure the freedom of the Ghat roads to the coast. 

In the redistribution of authority carried out about this time by 
Bdldji Vishvandth, the responsibility of collecting the Maratha 
dues' from Gujardt and Bdgldn was assigned to Khanderdv as 
Sendpati or commander-in-chief ; but as these dues were not yet 
settled, at least as regards the country below the Ghdts, Khanderdv 
seems to have remained with the Peshwa in the field. 

At the battle of Bdldpur, fought against the Nizdm-ul-Mulk, one of 
the officers of Khanderdv, by name Ddmdji Gaikwar, so distinguished 
himself that the Sendpati brought his conduct prominently to the 
notice of Rdja Shdhu. The latter promoted Ddmdji to be second in 
command to Khanderdv with the title of Shamsher Bahddur, which 
had been formerly borne by one of the Atole family in 1692. This 
is the first mention of the present ruling family of Baroda. Before 
many months both Khanderdv and Daurdji died. The former was 
succeeded by his son Trimbakrav, on whom his father’s title was 
conferred. Pildji, nephew of Ddmdji, was confirmed in his uncle’s 
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honours and retired to Gujardt. As soon as he could, collect a suffi- 
ciently strong force, he attacked the Surat district and defeated the 
Mnsalman commander close to the city itself. After extorting from 
him a handsome sum as ransom, Pildji returned eastwards. He 
selected Songad,^ a fort about fifty miles east of Surat, as his head- 
quarters, and from thence made continual excursions against the 
neighbouring towns. He once attacked Surat, but although he defeated 
the Mughal leader, he seems to have contented himself with contri- 
butions levied from the adjacent country, and not to have entered 
the town. Pilaji soon obtained possession of some strongholds in the 
Rajpipla country between Nandod and Sagbara, which he fortified, 
as Khanderav Dabhade had formerly done. Here he resided as re- 
presentative of the Senapati, whose family had removed for a while 
to the Dakhan. The tribute collected from Baglan and Gujardt was 
supposed to be transmitted by Pilaji to the royal treasury through the 
Peshwa ; but there is no record of these dues having been levied with 
any regularity or even fixed at any special amount. Whilst Trim- 
bakrav was taking an active part in the affairs of his royal patron 
in the Dakhan, Pilaji occupied himself in sedulously cultivating the 
goodwill of the border tribes surrounding his residence in Gujardt. 

The year 1723 is noteworthy as being the date of the first im- 
position of the regular Mardtha demand of one-fourth, chauth, and 
one-tenth, sardeshmukhi, of the revenue of Gujardt. Whilst Pilaji 
was directing his attacks against Surat and the south of the province 
another of Raja Shahu’s officers, who had been sent up towards 
Malwa, entered Gujarat by the north-east, and after ravaging the 
country round Dohad,* settled a fixed tribute on the district. 

This officer, Kantdji Kadam Bdnde, was soon after engaged by one 
of the parties struggling for the viceroyalty of Ahmeddb^ to bring 
his cavalry into the province and take part in the civil war. The 
leader of the opposite party, Rustam Ali, enlisted the services of Pildji 
Gdikwar. The Nizdm-ul-Mulk, whose influence in the Dakhan was 
very great, managed to detach Pilaji from Rustam Ali^s side. This 
was the easier, as Rustam had already defeated Pildji more than 
once in attacks by the latter against Surat, of which district 
Rustam was governor. There are two different accounts ^ of what 
took place when the rival forces came into action, but both show 
clearly that the Mardtha leaders acted on both sides with utter 
disregard of their agreements and looked only to plundering the 
Muhammadan camps whilst the soldiers were engaged in battle. 
After the defeat of Rustam, the two Mardtha chiefs joined forces and 
proceeded to levy chauth, of which the Mughal deputy had granted 
Pilaji a share equal to that of his first ally Kantdji. 

This division led to quarrels and at last to an open rupture 
between the two Mardtha leaders, which was only patched up by the 


1 On the western skirts of the Ddng forests. 

2 !Now in the British districts of the Panch Mahhls. 

3 The Muhammadan account is given in the Musalmdn portion of this history. 
Grant Duff s description differs considerably. 
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grant of tte cJiauth north of the Mahi river to Kantaji and of that 
to the south to Pilaji. The chief ground of quarrel seems to have 
been the relative position of the Gdikwdr as agent for the Senapati, 
who had a right to collect all dues from Gujarat^ and of Kantdji, 
who claimed superior rank as holding his commission direct from 
Raja Shahu. On hearing of this dispute and the consequent partition 
of the Mardtha tribute, Trimbakrav Dabhdde himself hastened up to 
Cambay with an army, but effected nothing, and seems to have retired, 
leaving Pildji to look after his interests at Ahmedabad. Both the 
latter, however, and Kantaji soon after withdrew from Gujardt, but 
were within a short period encouraged to return by the success of a 
raid made by another leader, Antaji Bhdskar, on the north-east 
district. They both joined Hamid Khan in his resistance to the new 
viceroy, but received several checks from the Muhammadan army, 
and after plundering again returned to their strongholds for the 
rainy season. 

Next year they returned for the tribute and plundered as usual. 
The Peshwa Bajirav then opened for the first time direct negotia- 
tions with the viceroy of Gujarat. The rapid increase of the authority 
of the Brahman ministers at the Rdja’s court in the Dakhan had 
aroused the jealousy of the Mardthanobles,amongst whom Trimbakrdv 
Ddbbfide was one of the most influential. Bfijirfiv, being fully aware 
of the fact, and having by this time acquired from the Raja the power 
of acting with foreign powers independently of the throne, determined 
to undermine Trimbakrdv’s authority in Gujardt by aiming at the 
rights said to have been formally granted to him by Hamid Khdn 
over the country south of the Mahi. He therefore applied to the 
viceroy for a confirmation of the right to levy chauth and sardesh- 
mukhi over the whole country, on condition that he would protect it 
from the inroads of Kantdji, Pilaji, and other irresponsible freebooters. 
The viceroy had still some resources left at his disposal and was 
in hopes that his repeated applications to Dehli for assistance would 
soon meet with a favourable answer. He declined therefore to 
accede to Bdjirav’s proposals at once, on the grounds that the court 
at Dehli had repudiated the concessions made to Pilaji and Kantaji by 
his predecessor's deputy. As however the depredations on the frontier 
caused serious injury both to the revenues and the people, he allowed 
the Peshwa to send a feudatory, Udaji Pavdr, chief of Dhdr, through 
the Mughal territories to operate against Pilaji. The latter, who was 
fully aware of these negotiations, persuaded Kantdji to join him 
in expelling the agents of the Peshwa party, as it was clear that if 
Pilajis forces were scattered the way would be open for Udaji 
to attack Kantaji himself. The two then proceeded to Baroda and 
after a while drove back Uddji, and occupied Baroda and Dabhoi. 
Here Pilaji remained, and next year Kant^iji succeeded in taking 
Chdmpaner, thus advancing his posts nearer the centre of the pro- 
vince. With such an advantage gained these two chiefs instituted 
raids still more frequently than before. In these straits, and finding 
himself utterly neglected by the emperor, the viceroy re-opened 
negotiations with the Peshwa, who lost no time in sending his 
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brother Chimndji A'ppa with an army through Gujarat. Petlad 
and Dholka were plundered, but Kantdji was left undisturbed, so 
he took this opportunity of marching to Sorath, where he remained 
for some time extorting tribute. The viceroy agreed formally to 
cede the sarclesmukhi of the whole revenue, land and customs (with 
the exception of the port of Surat and the districts attached to it) 
and the chauth of the same district, with five per cent on the 
revenue from the city of Ahmedabdd. Special clauses were inserted 
in the grant of chauth to suit the convenience of both the Peshwa 
and the viceroy. The latter stipulated that ’as few collectors as 
possible should be kept by the Marathds in the districts under 
tribute, and that no extra demands beyond the one-fourth should be 
made. He also insisted that the percentage should be calculated on 
the actual collections and not on the kamdl or highest sum recorded 
as having been collected.* The Mardthas were also to support the 
imperial authority and to keep up a body of horse. The Peshwa 
agreed (probably at his own request) to prevent all Maratha subjects 
from joining disaffected chiefs, or other turbulent characters, thus 
receiving the right to suppress Kant^ji and Pildji, as well as the 
Bhils and Kolis with whom the latter was on such friendly terms. 

After this agreement was executed, Bdjirdv made over part of the 
$ardeshm akki to the Dabhdde, as well as the mokdsa or three-fourths 
of the svarnj as settled by Bdlaji Vishvanatb. The consideration as set 
forth in the preamble of this agreement was the great improvement 
effected by the Mardtha rulers as regards the wealth and tranquillity 
of the Dakhan provinces. This was inserted either to give the 
transaction tbe appearance of having been executed on the part of 
the emperor (for otherwise the viceroy had no concern in the state 
of the Dakhan), or simply as an expression of gratitude on the part 
of this special viceroy towards the Maratbds who had just brought to 
terms the Nizam-ul-Mulk, his former rival and enemy. It is even 
probable that it was merely intended, as usual with such preambles, 
to veil the forced nature of the treaty. 

The hostile movements of the Pratinidhi in the Southern Maratha 
Country induced the Peshwa to return to the Dakhan. Kantdji 
returned from Sorath to Champdner, plundering part of the viceroy’s 
camp on his way. Trimbakrav Ddbhdde, jealous of the interference 
of the Peshwa in the affairs of Gujarat, began to intrigue with other 
chiefs to overturn the power of the Bidhman ministers. 

As soon as Nizam-nl-Mulk became aware of this discontent on the 
part of Trimbakrav, of whose power he was well informed, he 
proposed to assist him by an attack on the Peshwa from the east, 
whilst the Mardthas operated in another direction. Trimbakrav was 
successful in his overtures with Pilaji Gaikwdr, the Bande, the 
Pavdrs, and a few other chiefs resident in Khandesh or the north 
Dakhan. The troops sent by them to join his standard soon amounted 


1 The Maritha practice was to base their demands on the standard or tankha 
assessment (which was seldom if ever collected), so that by this means they evaded' 
all possibility of claims against them for over-collections. 
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to 35,000 men, who were collected in Gujardt. He then gave out 
that he was bent on rescuing the Maratha Raja from the thraldom in 
which he was being kept by the Brahmans. The Peshwa, who had 
discovered the intercourse between Trimbakrav and the Nizam, pro- 
claimed this treason on the part of the Dabhade as a royal officer, 
and stated that the malcontents were only planning the partition 
of the inheritance of Shivdji between the Raja of Kolhapur and 
themselves. As soon as he found the Nizam’s troops were on the 
march, he collected bis picked men and advanced on the Dabhade in 
Gujarat. 

The Peshwa’s army was inferior in numbers but consisted of better 
trained men. He closed • at once with the allies near Dabhoi, and 
easily defeated the undisciplined forces of the Pavdrs and Bande. 
The Dabhdde’s army, however, had more experience of regular 
warfare and made a stand. But a stray shot killed Trimbakrav. as 
he was endeavouring to rally the forces of his allies, and as usual 
in such engagements, the loss of the leader disheartened the army. 
Utter confusion ensued, in which many of the nobles fell, others ran 
away, and the Peshwa, without the necessity of pushing further his 
advantage, made good his retreat to the Dakhan. The Nizam, who 
was in pursuit, only managed to capture some of the baggage with the 
rear guard as it was crossing the TSpti near Surat.^ 

Safe again in the Dakhan, the Peshwa at once began negotiations 
with both the Nizdm and the adherents of Trimbakrdv Dabhdde. He 
recognized • the rights of the former to some possessions in Gujarat 
independent of the viceroy of AhmeddbM, and agreed to further his 
designs of severing the Dakhan from the possessions of the emperor. 
He, conciliated the Dabhade family by establishing at Poona an 
annual distribution of food and presents to Brahmans such as had 
formerly been the practice in the native village of Khanderav.^ This 
institution was known as Dakshind. 

Bajirav acquiesced also in the general tendency amongst Marathas 
of all offices to become hereditary, and conferred the title of Sena- 
pati on Yeshvantrav the minor son of the deceased Trimbakrav. 
The widow Uindbdi became guardian, and Pilaji Gaikwdr deputy or 
mutdUk in Gnjardt. This latter appointment seems to have been 
made by the Peshwa and not by the Dabhdde, for Pildji received at 
the same time a new title, namely that of Send Khds Khel or 
commander of the special band or perhaps the household brigade. 
He was also bound on behalf of the Sendpati to respect the Peshwa’s 
rights in Malwa and. Gujarat, and to pay half the collections from 
the territory he administered to the royal treasury through the 
minister. A provision was also inserted with regard to future 
acquisitions. This reciprocal agreement was executed at the special 
command of the Maratha Raja Shahu, who had not yet quite 
abrogated his authority in favour of the Peshwa. Pilaji after these 
negotiations retired to Gujarat. 
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His influence amongst the Bhils and other troublesome races 
dwelling in the wild parts of the eastern frontier made Pilaji an 
object of hatred and fear to the Mughal viceroy, wKo had him 
assassinated by one of his adherents whilst the latter was pretend- 
ing to whisper some important and confideutial news in Pimi’s ear. 
This event took place at Ddkor in the Raira district. The follow- 
ers of the Gaikwar slew the assassin and retired south of the M!ahi. 
They were driven by the Mughals out of Baroda, but continued 
to hold Dabhoi. D^maji Gaikwar, son of Pilaji, was at this time 
prowling round Surat watching for an opportunity of interfering in 
the disturbed affairs of that town. One of the candidates for the 
governorship had offered him one-fourth the revenue of the city 
for his assistance, but the expedition was deferred on account of 
the appointment of a rival by the emperor. Dand^ji therefore was 
preparing to act on his own account independently of his ally. The 
news of his father’s assassination, however, took him northwards. 
He found that the Desai of Pddra near Baroda had stirred up the 
Bhils and Kolis to revolt, in order to give the relations of Pildji a 
chance of striking a blow at the murderers of their deceased leader. 
Umdbdi Dabhade, too, bent on the same errand, moved down the 
Ghd,ts with an army. The Mardthas were bought off, however, by 
the viceroy and peace was restored for a while. 

In this year also Jddoji, a younger son of Trimbakrav, made an 
expedition to collect tribute through Gujarat as far as Sorath. Next 
year Mddhavrav Giikwiir, brother of Piliiji, obtained possession of 
Baroda during the absence of Sher Khan Babi the governor. Since 
that date this town has b,een the capital of the Gdikwar family. 
Sindia and Holkar soon afterwards joined the chief of Idar against 
the Musalman deputy, and extorted from the latter a considerable 
sum as ransom. 

Umabai had recognized Damaji as her agent in succession to 
Pilaji ; but as she required Ddmaji in the Dakhan the latter bad been 
obliged to leave in his turn a locuin tcnens in Gujardt. There 
ensued quarrels between this deputy, named Rangoji, and Kantaji 
Kadam which brought Ddmaji back again, and after obtaining from 
the Muhammadan viceroy, who had espoused the cause of Kantdji, 
a grant of one-fourth the revenues of the country north of the Mahi 
he went as usual to Sorath. Kantaji Kadam, who as a partisan 
of the Peshna was hostile to the Seuapati, harassed the country 
within reach of his frontier. Damdji, meanwhile, had again pro- 
ceeded to the Dakhan, where Umdbai was intriguing against the 
Peshwa and required all the help she could obtain to further the 
ambitious schemes she was devising in the name of her half-witted 
son. His deputy Rangoji, by demanding a heavy price for his aid 
at a time when an aspirant to the viceroyalty of Ahmeddbdd was in 
distress, managed to secure for the Mardthas half the revenue of 
Gujarat with certain exceptions. 

Damdji .then moved into Gujardt again, and on his way to join 
Rangoji extorted Rs. 7000 from the English at Surat as a 
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guarantee against plundering theni. The events of this year have The 

been detailed in full in the history of the Musalm^n Period. After a^17W*1819 

getting possession of a great part of the city of Ahmedabad the 

MaratMs, by their oppressive rule, excited a rising amongst the 1739. 

Musalman inhabitants. Similar quarrels and subsequent - r’econ- . 

ciliations took place between 1739 and 1741, the Musalmans 

distrusting the Marathas; yet not daring to attempt to oust them. 

Damdji, on his way back from one of his Sorath expeditions, laid 

siege to Broach, which was held by a Muhammadan officer direct 1741, 

from the viceroy of the Dakhan.i As the latter personage was still 

regarded by the Mardtha chiefs as a possible ally against the 

Peshwa, Damaji at once obeyed the request of the Nizdm to raise 

the siege, but probably obtained a promise of future concessions such 

as he had acquired at Surat. 

Rangoji in. the ' absence . of Damdji took up his residence , in 3742. 

Borsad. There he fell into several disputes with the Muhammadan 
officials, in the cfturse of one of which he was taken prisoner, but 
escaped the next year (1743). Meanwhile Ddmdji had joined with 
Kdghoji Bhonsle in attacking the Peshwa. Whilst Rdghoji was 
preparing his army in the east, Damdji made a feint against 
Mdlwa, which had the desired effect of withdrawing a large portion 
of the ministerial artny. The Gaikwar’s troops retreated without 
giving battle, but to prevent any future junction between Ddmaji 
and the Bhonsle party in Ber^r, B^tlaji Peshwa confirmed the 
Pavar family in their claims to Dhdr, which had never been acknow- 
ledged as their territory since the defection of the Pavars to the 
Dabhade party in 1731. It is worth remarking that though the 
rank of Sendpati had apparently been made hereditary in the 
Dabhade family (for the owner of the title was quite unfit for the 
command of an army), the Ghorpade family applied at this time to 
have it restored to them on the ground that it once had been held 
by one of their house. The Peshwa, however, managed to secure 
their alliance by a grant of land, and their claims to the chief 
command of the army seem to have been waived. 

For the next two years the Maratha force in Gujarat under 1743-44. 
Rangoji and Devaji Takpar was employed by -the Musalnians in their 
quarrels regarding the viceroyalty. The Maratha practice of appoint- 
ing deputies gives rise to some confusion as to the negotiations 
that took place about this time between the GaikwaPs party and 
the rival candidates for the office of subhedar. For instance, 

Umabai Ddbhade had appointed the Gdikwdr family as her agents- 
in-chief, but the principal members of that house were absent in 
the Dakhan. Damaji Gdikwar had appointed Rangoji, who in his 
turn left one Krishnaji iii charge of the Maratha share of the city of 
Ahmedabad. On the departure, however, of Ddmaji from Gujarat, 

Umdbdi left Ramaji as her agent. Ramaji, ' who seems to have 


' Broach was constituted part of the Nizim’s personal estate on his resigning the 
viceroyalty in 1722. 
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been employed previously by Ddmdji, followed the example of his 
predecesors and placed one Ramchandra in charge at Ahmeddbdd. 
There does not appear to have been any direct agent of the Peshwa 
in Gujarat at this time. 

On Khanderdv GdikwdPs retnrn from the Dakhan he demanded 
the acounts of the tribute from Rangoji, and not being satisGed with 
this agent confined him in Borsad and appointed one Trimbakrdv 
in his place. Umabai caused Rangoji to be set at liberty and sent to 
her in the Dakhan, after which she reappointed him her agent. He 
expelled Trimbakrav from Ahmediibad, but was attacked by Krish- 
ndji and Gangddhar, two other late deputies. Damdji and Khande- 
rdv were obliged at last to come to Gujarat and summon all these 
deputies to their presence. A private arrangement was concluded 
under which Khanderiiv was allowed by Damaji to keep Nadiad and 
Borsad as a private estate and to act as the GaikwdPs deputy at 
Baroda. Rangoji was to live at IJmreth when not on active service. 
Gangddhar and Krishndji were censured and forbidden to engage in 
any independent alliances with the Muhammadan leaders. 

After this Damaji sent a general named Kanoji Takpar to collect 
the Sorath tribute whilst he himself retired to Songad. 

Rangoji returned to Ahmedabad, and not long after began to 
quarrel with the viceroy about the Mardtha share in the revenue of 
the city ceded in 1728. » 

In A.D. 1747 Ked^rji Gaikw^r, cousin of DdmtSji, was asked by 
Syed Achchan, an aspirant to the governorship of Surat, to assist 
him in maintaining possession of that city. Before Kedarji could 
reach Surat the disputes as to the succession had been settled by 
negotiations, and the aid of Mardtha troops was no longer 
required. Kedarji, however, finding himself in a position to dictate 
terms, demanded three lakhs of rupees for the aid that he was 
prepared to give, and as the Surat treasury could not afford to pay 
this sum in cash, one-third of the revenues of Surat was promised 
to the Gaikwdr. 

Rangoji meanwhile attacked Ilariba, an adopted son of Khande- 
rd\ Gdikwar, and recovered from him the town and fort of Borsad, 
which had been seized during the time that Rangoji had been occupied 
with his disputes^ in Ahmedabad. Khanderdv and Damaji both 
^rned against him and captured the fort after a long siege. 
Rangojh was then again imprisoned, and not released until the next 
year when the Peshwa sent a body of troops into Gujarat. In 1748 
Gmabai, widow of Trimbakrav Ddbhade, died, leaving one Bdbnrav 
guardian of Yeshvantrav her son. Partly through the solicitations 
of Khand^erdv, who had private influence with the Ddbhddes, partly 
^ ^ previous posses.sion, Ddmdji was confirmed as deputy 

o the Marathds in Gujarat. He there began to collect an army as 
quickly as ^ssible, in order to co-operate with Raghunath Bhonsle 
the leshwa, in answer to an appeal by Sakvdrbai, widow of 
*' D, to support the throne against the ministers, and to secure the 
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succession of ^ambMji to the Sat4ra kingdom. The Peshwa, aware 
of Ddmaji’s ill-will towards himself, did his best to foment disturb- 
ances in Gujarat and to extend his own influence there so as to 
keep Damaji away from the Dakhan. 

The Peshwa accordingly entered into some negotiations with Jawan 
Mard Khan, then in 'power at Ahmedab^d, but was unable to lend 
substantial aid in Gujarat against Damaji’s ‘agents, as the whole 
Mardtha power was required in the Dakhan to operate against the 
son of the late Nizam-ul-Mulk. • • 

Next year Damdji, at the request of Tarabdi, guardian of Ram 
Raja, ascended the Salpi ghat with a strong force, defeated the 
Peshwa’s army, and advanced as far as Satdra. From this position he 
was forced to retire, and whilst in treaty with the Peshwa was 
treacherously seized by the latter and put into prison. Baldji at once 
demanded arrears of tribute, but Damaji declined to agree to any 
payment, on the ground that he was no independent chief but only 
the agent of the Senapati. He therefore refused to bind his principal 
or himself on account of what was due from his principal. Balaji 
then imprisoned all the members of the Gdikwar and DabhAde 
family that were at that time in the Dakhan. 

The state of Surat was at this time such as to afford a good opportu- 
nity to the Peshwa to obtain a footing there independently of the 
English or of Ddmiji. He had recently had dealings with the former 
in the expeditions against Angria of Kolaba, and as the inerchants had 
found him one of the most stable and powerful rulers of the country, 
they were willing to treat with him for the future security of their 
buildings and goods in Surat. Taking Advantage of Ddmdji’s confine- 
ment, Bdldji sent Ragundthrdv to Gujarat. This- leader, afterwards 
so well known as Raghoba, took possession of a few tdlukas in 
the nprth-east of the province, but was recalled to the Dakhan 
before he could' approach Surat. Jawan Mard Khan also took 
advantage of Ddmdji’s absence to make an expedition into Sorath 
and Kathidvdda where the Gdikwdr family had now established 
themselves permanently. 

The news of these two expeditions made Damaji very eager' to 
return to his province ; and as he had full information as to Balaji’s 
plans with regard to Gujardt, he bribed freely, and in order to 
regain his liberty consented to much harsher terms than he would 
otherwise have done. Ho agreed to maintain an army for defence 
and collection purposes in Gujarat, as well as to furnish a contingent 
to the Peshwa’s army in the Dakhan, and to contribute towards the 
support of the Raja, now in reality a state-prisoner dependent upon 
the wishes of his minister. The Gdikwar was also to furnish the 
tribute due on account of the Ddbhdde family, whom the Peshwa 
was apparently trying to oust from the administration altogether. 
After deducting the necessary expenses of collection and defence 
half the surplus revenue was to be handed over to the Peshwa. 
Even after acceding to all these proposals, the Gaikwdr was not at 
once released. The Peshwa protracted the negotiations, as he had 
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to contend against a factious court party in whose counsels he knew 
Ditmaii would play a leading part when once set 'at liberty. At last, 
howev'er, after agreeing to a final request that he would assist 
Raghunathrav against Surat, Damaji was allowed to go. There was 
at this time one Pandurang Pant levying tribute on behalf of the 
Peshwa in Cambay and Ahmedabfld. The Nawab of Cambay, not 
having any reason to like or trust his neighbour the Gaikwar, had 
persuaded the Peshwa at the time the partition of the Mardtha 
rights over Gujarat was being settled at • Poona, to take Cambay 
into his share of the province. The Nawab bought off the agent of 
his ally with a present of gnus and cash. The ruler of Ahmed^bad 
also came to terms with the Marathas, so Pandurang was at liberty 
to go and see if he could find equal good fortune' in Sorath. 

Damaji now came back with a fresh army, which was soon rein- 
forced by Raghundthrav. They marched towards Ahmeddbad, and 
Jawan Mard Khan was too late to intercept thqm before they 
invested the capital. He managed, however, by a bold movement 
to enter the town, but after a long siege was obliged to capitulate 
and march out with the honours of war. The Marathas conferred 
on him an estate in the north-west of Gujarat, which, however, was 
recovered by them some time afterwards. 

After taking po.ssession of Ahmeddbdd in April 1753, Raghu- 
ndthrdv went to Sorath, and on his return extorted a large sum as 
tribute from the Nawdb of Cambay. He left a deputy in Ahmedd- 
bdd, who marched against the same chief again in 1754, but on this 
occasion he could levy no tribute. As the Nawdb had firmly 
established himself and considerably enlarged his • dominions, the 
Peshwa’s deputy marched against him in person a second time, but 
was defeated and taken prisoner. The nominee of Raghunathrfiv 
procured his release, and the Pesbwa’s deputy continued to demand 
arrears of tribute for his master till he obtained an agreement to 
pay at a future date. He then retired to the Dakban, and the 
Nawab, taking advantage of the lull to strengthen his army, cap- 
tured Ahmedabad from the Maratha garrison and established himr 
self in the city'. After a while Damaji and -Khauderfiv Ghikw^r, 
with an agent sent direct by the Peshwa, arrived before the town 
and commenced a siege. It was not until April 1757 that the 
. Marathas again entered the city. The Nawdb suriendered after 
the Marathas had fully ratified the conditions .he himself had 
proposed. 

Sayajirav, son of Ddmaji, remained in Ahmedabad on behalf of 
■ his father, and the Peshwa^s agent Saddshiv put in a deputy in his 
turn and went himself to Surat. Here he was soon joined by 
Sayaji, who had to arrange the shares of the tribute in accordance 
with the partition treaty of 1751. Next year a body of Mardtha 
troops was sent to the aid of the Rhv of Kachh, who was engaged 
in an expedition against Thatta in Sindh. Sadashiv lent the Nawab 
of Cambay some money on the part of the Peshwa to enable him to 
liquidate the arrears of pay due to his army, but a year a'fterwards 
the Maratha army appeared at the town gates with a demand for 
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two years’ arrears of tribute in full, amounting to Rs. 20,000. The 
Nawab managed to raise this sum, and thd Mardthas moved south. 
Dilm^ji was at this time in Poona. 

The Peshwa had supported Syed Achchan of Surat with the view 
of putting him under an obligation so as to secure some future 
advantages, and this year lent him some troops as a bodyguard. 
The Naw4b of Cambay, who was also indebted to the ministerial 
party, left his dominions to pay a visit to the Peshwa at Popna. 
Khanderdv meanwhile plundered Lunavada and Idar, whilst 
Sayajirav was similarly engaged in Sorslth. 

Dam4ji Gaikwar accompanied the Peshwa to Delhi, and was one 
of the few Maratha leaders that escaped after the defeat at P4nipat. 
On his return to Gujarat he successfully opposed an expedition 
by the Nawab of Cambay against Bdlasinor and re-took the estates 
of Jawan Mard Khan. He also strengthened his position in Sorath 
and K4thi4vada»against the Peshwafs party. 

The Peshwa, being hard pressed by his rival the Nizam, began in 
this year to make overtures to the East India Company’s oflBcers in 
Bombay, with a view to getting the aid of European artillery and 
gunners. He at first offered to give up a valuable tract of land in 
Jdmbusar. But the English would accept no territory but the island 
of Salsette, the town of Bassein, and the small islands in the harbour 
of Bombay. These the Maratha government declined to give up, so 
.negotiations were broken off. 

Next year Raghunathrfiv, as guardian of the son of Bfilaji, named 
Mddhavrav, who was still a minor, conferred the title of Senfipati on 
one of the Jfidhav family who had formerly borne it. The adminis- 
tration of Gujarat, however, which had always accompanied the 
title when held by the Dabhade family, was left practically in the 
hands of Damdji, and no mention of any transfer of it w'as made at 
the time Jadhav was appointed commander-in-chief. Discontented 
with the empty honour thus conferred, Ramchandra, the new 
Senfipati, joined the Nizam’s party, and on account of this defection 
the Peshwa, two years afterwards, cancelled the appointment and 
restored the office to the Ghorpade family, one of whose members 
had held it long before. This put an end to the connection of 
Gujarat with the chief military dignity of the Maratha state. 

After Mfidhavrav Balaji came of age he had constantly to be on 
this guard against the plots of his uncle Raghunathrdv, who had 
refused to accept the share in the government offered him hy the 
young Peshwa. Raghunathrfiv, perhaps instigated by his wife, had 
no doubt great hopes of obtaining a share in the whole power of the 
administration, and suspecting Mfidhavrfiv to be aware of his designs, 
looked upon all the overtures made by the latter as intended in 
some way or other to entrap him. He therefore collected an army 
of some 15,000 men in Bfiglan and Ndsik, and hoping to be joined 
on his way by Janoji Bhonsle, advanced towards Poona. In his 
army was Govindrdv, son of Damaji G4ikw4r, with a detachment of 
his father’s troops. The Peshwa, without giving J4noji time to effect 
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a junction with Raghundthrav, even if he had been prepared to do 
so, defeated his uncle’s army at Dhorap, a fort in the Ajunta range, 
and carried off RaghobA and Govindrav to Poona, where they wfere 
placed in confinement. 

Not long after this action Damfiji died. He had brought the 
fortunes- of the Gaikwdr house to the highest pitch they ever reached 
and not long after his death the family influence began to decline. 
It was his personal authority alone that was able to counteract the 
usual tendency of quasi-independent Maratha states towards disinte- 
gration, especially when they are at a distance from the central power. 
Khanderdv and Saydjirav had shown frequent signs of insubordi- 
nation (as for instance in their espousal of the cause of Rangoji) and 
a desire to establish themselves in an independant position, but the 
sagacity of Damdji foresaw the advantage such a partition would 
give an enemy like the Peshwa, and his tact enabled him to. preserve 
unity in his family, at least in resistance to what he showed them 
to be their common foe. 

The quarrel for the succession that arose on Ddmdj’s death was the 
first step towards the breaking up of the Gdikwar’s power. Ddmfiji 
had three wives. By the first he had Govindrav, who however was 
born after Sayfijirfiv, the son by the second wife. His sons by the 
third wife were Man^ji and Fatesingh. Gqvindrfiv was in confine- 
ment at Poona near the court, and therefore in a position to offer 
conditions for the confirmation of his rights without loss of time. 

In the Hindu law current amongst Marfithfis, there are to be found 
precedents in favour of the heirship of either Govindrav or Sayajir^iv. 
Some authorities, support the rights of the son of the first wife 
whether he be the eldest or not, others again regard simply the 
age of the claimants, deciding in favour of the first born, of whatever 
wife he may be the son. Rfimrav Shastri, the celebrated adviser of 
Madhavrav Peshwa, is said to have expressed an opinion in favour 
of the rights of Sayajirav. Govindrav, however, was on the spot 
where his influence could be used most extensively. Sayaji, more- 
over, was an idiot and a puppet in tlie hands of his half brother 
Fatesingh. Govindrav applied at once for investiture with the title 
of Sena-Khas-Khel. A payment of 501 Idkhs of rupees to the 
Peshwa on account of arrears of tribute and a fine for his conduct in 
taking part with Rdghobfi was a strong argument in his favour, and 
when he agreed to a tribute previously demancled from his father 
of Rs. 7,79,000 yearly and to maintain a peace contingent at Poona 
of 3000 horse, to be increased by a thousand more in time of war, 
there could be little doubt as to the legitimacy of his claim, and 
he was duly invested with his father’s title and estate. 

For reasons not apparent Say^ji’s claims were not brought forward 
till nearly two years later. Govindrav had never been allowed to 
join his charge in Gujarat, so that he’ could exercise no interference 
in that direction, and the court affairs in the Dakhan left perhaps 
little time for the disposal of Sayajirfiv’s application, even if it had 
been made. SayAji had entrusted his interests to Fatesingh, a ihau 
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of considerable ability, who came at once to Poona to get a reye'rsal 
of the recognition of Govindrdv. The Peshwa was glad to have this 
Opportunity of undoing so much of IMm^ji’s -v^ork and dividing the 
■Gd,ikwar family against itself, so using the verdict of Rdm Shastri 
as his weapon, he cancelled the former grant in favour of Govindrav, 
and appointed Sayajirdv with Fatesingh as his mutdlik or deputy. 
The latter, by agreeing to pay an extra sum of' 6^ lakhs of rupees 
annually, got permission to retain the Poona contingent of Gaikwar 
horse in Gujarat, on the pretext that ^loyindrav would probably 
attack his brothers on -the earliest opportunity. Thus, whatever 
happened, all went to the profit of the Peshwa’s party and to the 
injury of the tax-paying Gujardt ryot. 

Fatesingh retired in triumph to Baroda, and opened negotiations 
with the English in Surat, as he had been endeavouring to do for a 
year past without success. In January 1773, however, he succeeded 
in getting an agreement from the Chief far Affiurs of the British 
Nation in Surat, that his share in the revenues of the town of Broach, 
which had been taken by storm in 1772 by the English, should not 
be affected by the change of masters. In the same year Nardyanrav 
Peshwa was murdered, and Rdghobd was invested by the titular 
king at Satara with the ministerial robe of honour. Govindrdv 
Odikwar, still in Poona, reminded the new Peshwa of the good 
offices of the Gaikwar family, at Dhorap and -elsewhere, and found 
means of getting reinstated as Send-Khds-Khel. In 1774 he set 
out for Gujardt, and collecting a fair nutqber of adherents on his 
Way, ho attacked Fatesingh. After various engagements of little 
importance, the latter found himself shttt into the city of Baroda, 
which was invested by Govindrav in January 1775. 

In the meantime Raghoba had been driven from power by the 
intrigues of Brahmans of a different class from that to which he 
belonged, headed by the afterwards well-known Nana Phadnis. 
The ex- Peshwa first betook himself towards Malwa, where he hoped 
to be joined or at least assisted by Holkar and Sindia. As soon 
however as he got together some scattered forces he marched down 
the Tdpti and opengd negotiations with the English through Mr. 
Gambier, the chief at Surat. ' The Bombay Government at once 
demanded the cession of Bassein, Salsette, and the adjacent islands. 
Raghoba refused, partly, in all probability, on account of the pride 
felt by the Maratha soldiery in their achievements before Bassein at 
the time of the great siege. He however offered valuable territory 
in Gujarat, yielding a revenue of about eleven lakhs, and to pay six 
lakhs down and 1 1 lakhs monthly for the maintenance of a European 
contingent with artillery. The English at Bombay were debating 
whether this offer should not be accepted when news reached them 
that the Portuguese were about to organise an expedition to re-take 
Bassein. Negotiations with Raghoba were hastily broken off and a 
small force sent to forestall the rival Europeans. Before the end of 
1774, both Thdna and Versova fort in Salsette had been taken. 

Raghoba now heard that Sindia and Holkar had been bought 
over by the ministerial party and would not come to his assistance. 
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Quickly moving liis force down the river he reached Baroda in 
January 1775 with 10,000 horse and.400foot. He joined GovindraV 
in investing that town, but sent meanw'hile an agent to re-open the 
discussion of his proposals in the Bombay Councilv This agent was 
captured by a party of Fatesiugh’s horse whilst he was out on an 
expedition near Parnera on behalf of Govindrav. On his release he 
repaired to Surat and took steps to get a treaty of alliance signed as 
soon as possible. ' ^ 

The ministerial ' army of 30,000 men under Haripant Phadke 
entered Gujarat and obliged Govindrav and Raghobd to raise the 
siege of Baroda and to retire towards the Mahi. • Fatesingh'’s f(>rce 
then joined Haripant. An attack on all sides was made (Feb. 17th). 
Edghoba, who was in the centre, was first charged, and before 
Govindrav and Khanderav Gdikwar could come to his assistance his 
best officers were wounded, some of his Arab mercenaries refused 
to fight as large arrears of pay were due to them, and he was defeated oil 
both Hanks. He fled to Cambay with only 1000 horse ; whilst the 
two Gaikwdrs and Manaji Sindia (Phadke) led the rest of the scattered 
army to Kapadvanj, where it was again set in order. The Nawdb of 
Cambay, fearing lest the Mardtha army should come in pursuit, shut 
the town gates on the fugitive and refused to give him shelter, 
Mr. Malet, chief of the English re.«idents, who had been informed of 
the negotiations in progress between his Government and Eaghobd, 
contrived to get the ex- Peshwa conveyed privately to Bhavnagar and 
from thence by boat to Surat. Here he arrived on February 23rd. 

The stipulations of the treaty negotiated by Narotamdas, agent 
of Raghoba, and the Bombay Government were: The English 
to provide a force of 3000 .men, of W’hich 800 were to be Europeans 
and 1700 natives, together with a due proportion of artillery. 
In return for this Kdghobd, still recognized as Peshwa, was to 
cede in perpetuity Sdlsette, Bassein and the islands, Jdmbnsar, and 
Olpad. He also made over an assignment of Ks. 75,000 out of 
the revenues of Anklesvar, the remaining portion of which district, 
together with A'niod, Hansot, and Baksar was placed under British 
management as securify for the monthly contribution of 1| lakhs for 
the support of the troops in his service. He also promised to procure 
the cession of the Gaikwar’s share in the revenues of Broach. Sundry 
other provisions (dealing with different parts of the Maratha 
dominions) were inserted, Raghoba being treated throughout as the 
representative of the Maratha kingdom. This treaty was signed on 
March Gth, 1775, at Surat, but on the previous day there had been 
a debate in the Council at Bombay as to the propriety of continuing 
to support Rdghob^, as the news from Gujarat made the British 
authorities doubtful whether the contingent they had already sent to 
Surat was enough to ensure success. 

J ust before the treaty was drawn up, at the end of February Lieut. - 
Colonel Keating had been despatched in command of 350 European 
infantry 800 sepoys 80 European artillerymen and 60 gun lascars with 
others, in all about 1500 men, ready for active service. This force 
landed at Surat four days after Edghoha had arrived from Bhavnagar. 
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Before receiving this token of the intention of the British to support 
Raghoba, the Nawdb had treated the latter simply as a fugitive, but 
upon finding that the Bombay Government had determined to make 
the ex-Peshwa their ally, he paid the customary visits and offered 
presents as to a superior. 

When the news reached Surat that Govindrav’s troops and the 
rest had been reorganized at Kapadvanj, it was determined to effect 
a junction with them by landing Colonel Keating’s detachment at 
Cambay and from thence marching north. 

. * Considerable delay occurred in carrying out the first part of this 
proposal. First of all Raghobd detained the army at Dumas^ whilst 
he paid a visit of ceremony to the frequented temple of Bhimpor 
in the neighbourhood. Then again, the convoy met with contrary 
winds the whole way up the gulf, and it was not till March I7th that 
the contingent landed. The Nawab, accompanied by the British 
Resident, paid a visit* of ceremony .and presented nazardnds to 
Raghoba as a sort of atonement for his previous discourtesy and 
neglect. The Marathas, however, knowing that this change of tone 
was entirely due to the presence and alliance of the Europeans, 
paid much more attention to the latter than to the Muhammadans. 

The British contingent encamped at a place called N^rayan- 
Sarovar, just north of the town. Here -they waited until the 
i;einforcement from Bombay arrived, bringing the whole force up to 
the complement stipulated for in the treaty. -RaghobA’s army under 
Govindrdv Gaikwar was reported to be moving southwards, and 
Colonel. Keating agreed to let it pass the Sdbarmati river before 
joining it. Meanwhile the enemy, said to number40,000 infantry and 
12,000 cavalry, marched north to intercept Govindrav. ■ The latter, 
however, by forced marches succeeded in crossing the Sabarmati 
before the arrival of the ministerial army, and encamped a few miles 
north-east of Cambay at a place called Darmaj or Dara. Hero 
Colonel Keating joined him about t£e middle of April. 

Goviudrav^s army consisted of about 8000 fighting men and 
nearly 18,000 camp followers. These latter were chiefly Pindhdris 
who used to attach themselves to the camp of one of the Maratha 
chiefs,- on condition of surrendering to him half their plunder. 
Each chief had his separate encampment, where he exercised 
independent -authority over his own troops, although bound to 
general obedience to the commauder-in-chief of the whole army. 
The confusion of this arrangement is described by an eye-witness 
as utterly destructive of all military discipline. To add to the 
cumbrousness of such an expedition, most of the Pindharis brought 
their wives and children with them, the cooking pots and plunder being 
carried on bullocks and ponies, of which there were altogether nearly 
200,000 attached to the troops. In every camp there was a regular 
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bazar where cash payment or barter passed equally cnrrent, so that 
a premium was thus placed on the pilfering of small articles by the 
Pindharis, whose stipulations as to plunder were confined neither to 
friend nor 'enemy. 

When all needful preparations had been made, the army, accompa- 
nied by a battery of ten gun.s, besides mortars and howitzers, all of 
which were manned by Europeans, moved out against the enemy. 
The latter slowly retreated, burning the crops and forage and destroy- 
ing the water-supply on its way. On the 20th April the first engage- 
ment took place at Usamli, resulting in the repulse of the ministerial 
troops. On May 1st a similar skirmish on the banks of the Ydtrak 
drove the ministerialists into Kaira. From this post they were driven 
after a series of slight engagements with the army of Raghobd, which 
crossed the river at Mdtar, Fatesingh now received a reinforcement 
of -10,000 horse under Khander^v Gdikw^r, but to counterbalance 
this aid, Sindia'and Holkar frQm some unexplained cause, connected 
probably with intrigues at Poona, withdrew from further co-operation 
with him. Colonel Keating was unable to follow up the advantages 
he had gained owing to the large proportion of cavalry in the enemy’s 
army. He therefore continued his march south wards, after persuading 
Rdghoba to spend the monsoon in Poona, where he would be on the 
spot to counteract intrigues, instead of at Ahmeddbad, as had been at 
first proposed. 

On May 8th the army reached Nadi^id, after repulang on the 
road two attacks by the enemy’s cavalry. This result was obtained 
chiefly by means of the European light artillery. • Nadidd belonged 
at this time to Khanderav Gaikwdr, and to punish his defection to 
Fatesingh, Rdghobd inflicted a fine of 60,000 rupees on the town. 
The amount was assessed on the several castes in proportion to 
their reputed means of payment. The BJiats, a peculiar people of 
whom more hereafter, objected to being assessed, and slaughtered 
each other in public ; so that the guilt of their blood might fall on the 
oppressor. The Brahmans, who also claimed exemption from all 
taxation, more astutely brought two old women of their caste into the 
market place and ther^ murdered them. Having made this protest, 
both castes paid their contributions. Raghobtl injudiciously wasted 
seven days over the collection of this fine, and in the end only 
levied lUjOOO rupees. 

On May 14th the march was resumed, under the usual skirmish- 
ing onslaughts of the ministerial party. At A.ras, where RAghob^ 
had been defeated shortly before, he was in imminent danger of a 
second and still more serious discomfiture. An order mistaken by a 
British company, and the want of discipline on the part of RAghobA’s 
cavalry nearly led to a total defeat with great slaughter. The European 
infantry and artillery, however, turned the fortunes of the day. The 
troops of Fatesingh were allowed to approach in pursuit to within a 
few yards of the batteries, all the guns of which then opened on them 
with grape, the infantry meanwhile plying their small' arras along • 
the whole line. Fatesingh was obliged to withdraw his diminish- 
ed forces and the army of RaghobA received no further molesta- 
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tions from him on its way to the Mahi. Colonel Keating then, 
ordered a general move to Broach, where he arrived safely on 27th 
May, after a troublesome march through the robber-infested country 
between the Dhadhar river and- Amod. 

Here they remained until June 8th, when Colonel Keating was 
about to move south again. Luckily, as it turned out for him, 
the nearest ford was impassable and he had to march to one higher up 
at a place variously called B4ba Piara or B4va Pir. On his way 
thither he heard that Haripant, the ministerial commander-in-chief, . 
.was halting on the north bank by the ford ; he therefore pushed on 
to make an attack on the rear, but owing partly to timely informa- 
tion received and partly to the confusion caused by the irrepressibility 
of Raghoba’s cavalry, Haripant had time to withdraw all his force 
except some bagage and ammunition, which, with a few guns, he 
was forced in the hurry of his pass.ige across the river to leave behind. 
Colonel Keating then marched fourteen miles north from the ford and 
halted before proceeding to Dabhoi, a town belonging to Fatesingh. 
The general ignorance .of tactics and want of discipline in the 
native-army had determined Colonel Keating not to lead his force 
as far as Poona, but to spend the monsoon near Baroda. 

Rdghobd detached one of his generals, Amir Khan, in pursuit of 
Ganeshpant, whom Hari Pant had left as his deputy in Gujarat. 
Ganeshpant with a detachment of the ministerial army had separated 
from Hari at the Baba Pidra ford and found his way through the 
wild country on the north of the Tdpti towards Ahmedabdd. He 
was finally caught by Amir Kh4n. 

Dabhoi was at this time in charge of a Brdhman governor, who 
submitted on the approach of Raghobd's army. Colonel Keating 
quartered his force in the town, but Rdghobd, after exacting a levy 
of three Idkhs of rupees, encamped at Bhilapur on the Dhddhar, ten 
miles from Dabhoi. Here he began to negotiate with Fatesingh 
-in Baroda through the mediation of Colonel Keating. Fatesingh 
was all the more ready to come to definite terms of agreement, as he 
know that Govindrav was on the watch to recover Baroda. 

It is not certain what the terms proposed and agreed to really 
were. The only record of them is a copy sent in 1802 to the 
Resident at^ Poona by Governor Duncan. According to this docu- 
ment Govindrav was to lose his pension and to occupy the same 
position as before the accession of Raghoba. Khanderav was to 
revert to the situation in which he had been placed by Ddmaji. The 
provision of the treaty of the 6th March regarding the Gajkwar’s 
claims on Broach was ratified, and as a reward for the mediation of 
the Bombay Government, the Gaikwar ceded to the British in 
perpetuity the sub-divisions of Chikhli and Varidv near Surat and 
Koral on the Narbada. Before this treaty could be concluded. 
Colonel Keating received orders to withdraw his contingent into • 
British territory and to leave Raghobd to manage for himself. This 
change of policy was due to the disapproval by the Supreme Gov- 
ernment of the treaty of 6th March, which they alleged had been 
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made inconsistently with the negotiations then being -carried on 
with the ruling powers at Poona as well as with the authority of the 
Calcutta Government. The treaty was therefore declared to be 
invalid and the troops in the field were ordered by the Supreme 
Government to be withdrawn at once into British garrisons. A special 
envoy, Colonel Upton, was sent from Bengal to negotiate a treaty 
with the Ministers in accordance with the views current in Calcutta. 

As soon as the roads were open Colonel Keating moved towards 
Surat, but at the solicitation of Raghoba he disobeyed his orders 
so far as to encamp at Kadod, about twenty miles east of Surat, but 
not in British territory. Here he awaited the results of the 
overtures of Colonel Upton. This envoy remained at Poona from 
the 28th December 1775 till the 1st March 1776, on which date 
he signed the treaty of Purandhar, in which the office only and not 
the name of the Peshwa is mentioned. By this compact the Peshwa 
ceded all claims on the revenue of Broach together with land in the 
neighbourhood of that town to the British. He also paid twelve 
lakhs of rupees in compensation for the expenses of the war. 
Salsette was to be either retained by- the English or restored in 
exchange for territory yielding three Idkhs of rupees annually. The 
cessions made by Fatesingh Gaikwdr were to be restored to him if 
the Peshwa’s Government could prove that he had no right to make 
them without due authorization from Poona. The treaty of the 6th 
March was declared null and void. Rdghob^ was to disband his army 
and take a pe.nsion. If he resisted, the English were to give him 
no assistance. If he agreed to the terms proposed, he was to live at 
Kopargaon ^ on the Goddvari with an ample pension. When he 
received information as to the terms of the new treaty, he at once 
declined to accept the pension, and, as he could not understand the 
position of the Bombay Government with regard to that at Calcutta, 
he proceeded to ofier still more favourable terms for further assist’ 
ance. 

Eaghobd was at Mdndvi ^ on the Tapti when he was finally given to 
understand that the British could no longer aid him. He thereupon 
took refuge in Surat with two hundred followers. The rest of his 
army which had been ordered to disperse, gathered round Surat, 
on pretence of waiting for the payment of the arrears due to them. 
As their attitude was suspicious, and there were rumours of an 
expedition having started from Poona under Haripant to subduo 
them, the Bombay Government garrisoned Surat and Broach with 
all the forces it could spare. 

Colonel Upton meanwhile offered Edghoba, on behalf of the 
ministers, a larger pension with liberty of residing at Bendrea. 
This also was declined, and the ex-Peshwa fled to Bombay, where 
he liyed on a monthly pension allotted him by the Government. 


^Now in the Ahmednagar district. 

* In the Surat district ome thirty miles east of the city. 
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On 20th August 1776, a despatch of the Court of Directors 
arrived confirming the treaty of the 6th March 1775. At first the 
Bombay Government were inclined to take this as authorizing the 
retention of all the territory ceded, but on further deliberation it 
was decided that as. the treaty of Purandhar had been ratified by the 
Supreme Government subsequent to the signing of the despatch, 
which was dated 5th April 1776, it was evident that the Court of 
Directors did not mean to uphold the previous engagement more 
than temporarily, or until the final treaty had been concluded. 

At the end of 1776, a Bombay officer was sent in place of Colonel 
Upton to be a resident envoy at Poona for the carrying out of the 
provisions of the treaty. Mr. Mostyn was the person selected, and' 
he arrived in Poona in March 1777. He soon found that the 
ministers had little intention of adhering to the treaty, so he at once 
took up the question that he thought it most important to the Bombay 
Government to have settled, namely the relations of the Peshwa’s 
Court with Fatesingh Gaikwar as regards the cessions of territory. 
The ministers asserted that the Gaikwdrs merely administered 
GujarSt on the part of the Peshwa and were entirely dependent upon 
the Poona government, so that' they could conclude no agreement 
with foreign states except with its approbation. Fatesingh did 
not deny the dependence, but evaded the question of his right to 
make direct treaties and claimed the restitution of the cessions • 
on the ground that Raghun^thrdv had failed to perform his part of 
the stipulations. The point was discussed for some time, and at last 
the question of dependence seems to have been let drop, for in 
February 1778 Fatesingh paid up the arrears of tribute, made the 
usual presents to the ministers and their favourites, and was again 
invested with the title of Sena-Khas- KheU 

In October a despatch from the Court of Directors reached the 
Governments of Bengal and Bombay, disapproving of the treaty of 
Purandhar, but ratifying it on the principle of factum valet. It was 
suggested, however, that in case of evasion on the part of the 
ministers, a fresh treaty should be concluded with Raghobd on the 
lines of that of 1775. 

In November 1778 it was rumoured that the ministers in Poona 
were intriguing with the French, so the Bombay Government took 
this opportunity of entering into a treaty with Rdghoba, who was 
still in Bombay. He confirmed the grants of 1775, and as security 
for the pay of the British contingent that was to help in placing 
him on the Peshwa’s throne in Poona, he agreed to assign the revenues 
of Balsar and the remainder of Anklesvar, as he had done before. 
He stipulated, however, that his own agents should collect the dues 
from these districts, and that the British should take charge of 
them only in case of the full sum due not being paid and then 
merely as a temporary measure. 

On the 22nd November 1778 the force moved out of Bombay, and 
by dint of mismanagement and internal dissension the campaign was 
brought to an end by the convention of the 16th January 1779, 
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Under this agreement, all possessions in Gujarat acquired since the 
time of Mddhavrav Peshwa were to be restored by the British, 
together with Salsette, Uran, and other islands. Raghobtl waste be 
made over tq Sindia’s charge, and a separate treaty assigned to 
Sindia the sovereignty of Broach. 

The Council at Bombay disavowed the convention and' were 
inclined to adhere only to the clause allotting Broach to" Sindia. 
Mr. Hornby proposed to the Supreme Government an alliance with 
Fatesingh, engaging to free him from dependence on the Poona 
Government and to reconcile the disputants within the GaikwAr 
family itself. After the arrival of General Goddard with reinforce- 
ments from Bengal the Governor General approved of the alliance 
proposed with. Fatesingh as head of the Baroda state, but specially 
declined to admit any participation or support in the family disputes. 
The British were to conquer for themselves the Peshwa^s share of 
Gujarat, if they were able to do so. 

Raghoba, meanwhile, who had been given over to Sindia to be 
conveyed to Bundelkhand, escaped with the connivance of hia custo- 
dian and fled to Broach'. This was evidently a move calculated 
by Siudia to bring on hostilities between Nana Phadnis, the head 
of the ministerial party, and the English. General Goddard, who 
was conducting the negotiations with Poona on the part both of the 
Supreme Government and of the Government of Bombay, received 
Raghoba on Juno 12th, but evaded any proposals for a direct 
alliance. At the end of the rains of the same year, information was 
received by the English that a coalition against them had been 
formed by the Marathas, the Nizam, and Hyder Ali of Mysor. The 
rumour was partially confirmed by the demand by Ndna Phadnis 
for the cession of Salsette and the person of Raghobd as prelimina- 
ries to any treaty. No answer was given, but reinforcements were’ 
called for and the overtures with Fatesingh pushed forward. This 
chief prevaricated about the terms of the treaty and evidently did 
not like to enter into any special engagement that might perhaps 
bring down upon him the Poona army. General Goddard therefore 
advanced ou 1st January 17 80 against Dabhoi, which was garrisoned 
by the Peshwa’s troops from the Dakhan, whilst the English in 
Broach expelled the Maratha officers from their posts and re-took 
possession of Anklesvar, Hansot, and Amod. On January 20tli 
Dabhoi was evacuated by the Mardthas and occupied by General 
Goddard. Fatesingh now showed himself willing to enter into the 
proposed treaty, and on the 2t)th January 1780 signed an offensive 
and defensive alliance. 

In the re-opening of hostilities there was no mention of Rdghoba, 
but the ground given was simply the non-fulfilment on the part of 
the Peshwa of his treaty engagement. Raghobd remained under 
English supervision in the enjoyment of a large allowance. Dabhoi 
was occupied by an English civil . oflScer with a detachment of irregu- 
lars, and G,eneral Goddard moved towards Ahmedabdd. 
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By the treaty of 1 780 the Peshwa was to be excluded from Gujarat. 
To avoid confusion in collection^ the district north of the Mahi was 
to. belong entirely to the share of the GaikwiCr. The English were 
to enjoy the whole district south of the Thpti, together with the 
Gaikwar share in the revenue of Surat. In return for the support 
the English were to give him in withholding tribute fron the Peshwa, 
Fatesing coded Sinor on the Narbada and the Gaikwar’s villages 
round Broach. These cessions, however, were not to have effect 
until Fatesingh was in possession of Ahmedabad. The contingent 
of 3000 horse was to be still furnished by the Gaikwar government. 

As soon as these conditions were agreed upon. General Goddard 
went with his own army and the contingent furnished by Fatesingh 
to Ahmedabad. After encamping before it for five days, he took 
the city by storm on l-5th February 1780. 

Sindia and Holkar had combined their forces against the English 
and were marching up Gujarat, plundering on their way. They were 
opposed by General Goddard, who marched across the Mahi eai ly in 
-ilarch. The allies turned off towards Champhner without risking a 
pitched battle on the plain. Sindia at once opened negotiations 
with the view of wasting time during the fair season. His first 
proposal was that Rfighobfi should be sent to Jhansi, where Sindia 
had allotted him an estate, and that B^jirav, Raghobh’s sou, should 
be appointed d.ivdn or manager of the Peshwa Madhavrhv, who was 
a minor. Bajirav himself was under age, so Sindia was, of course, 
to assume temporarily the reins of government. 

Goddard at once refused to force Raghob4 to take any course 
other than the one he should select of his own free will ; for Sindia 
did not appear to be aware that the English were now at war with 
the ministers on their own account and not as allies of an ex-Peshwa. 
Negotiations were broken off and Sindia and Holkar dislodged from 
place after place without any decisive engagement being fought. General 
Goddard was preparing monsoon quarters for his army, when he 
heard that a division of a Maratha force wdiich had been plundering 
the Konkan in order to cut off supplies from Bombay had attacked 
parts of the Surat Athavisi. He detached some troops under Lieut. 
Welsh and sent them to the south, whilst he remained himself on 
the Narbada. Lieut. Welsh drove back the marauders and took 
possession of the forts of Parnera, Indargad, and* Bagvada. 

After the monsoon of 1780, General Goddard went to besiege 
Bassei'n, leaving Major Forbes in charge of the Gujarat army. Thi.s 
officer posted one body of troops at Ahmedabad for the protection of 
Fatesingh, another at Surat, and a third at Broach. Two battalions 
of Bengal infantry were sent to Sinor and some few men to Dabhoi. 

An attack was made by Sindia on the newly acquired district of 
Sinor, but Major Forbes successfully resisted it and Sindia’s position 
with regard to his own dominions was now such as to prevent him 
from sending more expeditions against Gujarat. 

The military necessities of other parts of India were such as to 
induce General Goddard to apply to Fatesingh for an increase to 
B 1746—63 
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his contingent, in accordance with the treaty of 1780. After some 
personal communications with this Chief in Gujardt, General Goddard 
was able to arrange with the Gaikwdr for the defence of part of that 
province and thus set free some European troops for service elsewhere. 

No further attack was made in this direction during the con- 
tinuance of the war which came to an end on 17th May 1782. The 
treaty of Salbai between an envoy of the Governor General on one 
side and Mahadaji Sindia as plenipotentiary for the Peshwa and 
minister of Poona on the other, replaced the Maratha territory in 
Gujarat exactly where it was on the outbreak of hostilities against 
Raghoba in 1775. It was, however, specially stipulated that no 
demand for arrears of tribute during the late hostilities should be 
made against the Gaikwdr, a clause that led to misunderstandings 
many years later. The town of Broach was given over to Sindia in 
accordance with the secret negotiation of 1779 and the votes of the 
Bengal and Bombay Councils. The territory round Broach yielding 
a revenue of three lakhs of rupees, ceded bv the Peshwa, was likewise 
returned. Raghoba was granted a pension of 25,000 rupees a month 
and allowed to select his own place of residence. He went to Kopar- 
gaon and there died a few months after the conclusion of the treaty 
of Salbai. Thus came to an end one of the chief sources of disturb- 
ance to the Poona government. For the next six years no event of 
any political importance took place in Gujarat, which province was 
left, almost entirely to the administration of the G4ikw5r family. 

In 1789, however, Fatesingh died, leaving Saydjirhv without a 
guardian. M^n^ji, a younger brother, at once seized the reins of 
government and began the usual sort of negotiations to secure his 
recognition by the Poona government. He paid a nazar4na of 
3,13,000 rupees and agreed to pay up thirty-six Idkhs of rupees as 
arrears, though it is not clear on what account, unless that sum 
had accrued since the treaty of Shlbai, or was part of the long 
standing account left open by Ddmaji in 1753. Mdnhji, however, 
was not allowed to succeed to the post of guardian without opposition. 
Govindrav Ghikwhr was living at Poona, and, though he had himself 
little influence with the Peshwa’s immediate adherents, he had managed 
to secure the then powerful Sindia on his side. This chief, since his 
recognition as plenipotentiary at the treaty of Salbai, had b^n gradu- 
ally making good his position with the Peshwa and his favourites as 
well as with the leading Mardtba nobles, so as to be able to successfully 
oppose Nana Phadnis when the time came for a coalition of the 
outljdng chiefs against the ministerial party. Govindrav offered his 
son Anandrav as husband foe the daughter of Sindia, a proposal 
which it is not probable that he ever intended to carry out. A 
grant of three Idkhs of rupees was also promised, in return for which 
Sindia allowed his garrison in Broach to assist Govindrdv’s illegitimate 
son Kanhoji to reach Baroda. Mdnaji applied to the Bombay Gov- 
ernment on the grounds that the steps taken by Govindrd,v were 
contrary to the provisions of the treaty of 1780. As however this 
^eaty had been abrogated by the later agreement at Sdlbai, the 
om y overnnrent declined to interfere," Mhnhji’s agents at Poona 
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contrived to get Nana Phadnis to propose a compromise, to which 
however Govindrdv, at the instigation probably of Sindia, declined to 
accede. Before any decision was reached JVIanaji died. 

Nana detained Govindrav in Poona till he had agreed to hold by 
former stipulations and to cede to the Peshwa the Ghikwar’s share in 
the districts south of the Tapti together with his share of the Surat 
customs. To this the Government of Bombay demurred as an in- 
fraction of the provision of the Salbai treaty whereby the integrity 
of the Gaikwar’s possessions was assured. Nana Phadnis at once 
withdrew his proposals. Govindrdv at last joined his brother at 
Baroda on 19th December, and took up the office of regent. 

For two years Gujarat remained quiet. In 1796 Bajirdv, son of 
Raghoba, suceeded to the Peshwa^s dignity and at once appointed 
his younger brother, ten years of age, governor of Gujarat. In 
accordance with Maratha custom a deputy was sent to take charge 
■of the province, one A'ba Shelukar, and he too seems to have 
administered vicariously, for next year (1797) we find him amongst 
those taken prisoners with Nana Phadnis when that minister was 
treacherously seized by Daulatrav Sindia in the Dakhan. A'ba was 
released on promising to pay ten Ifikhs of rupees as ransom. He 
then joined his appointment as subhedar in order to take measures to 
get together the money he required. 

Bdjirav Peshwa was anxious to embroil A'ba with Gorindrav, whom 
he knew to be favourable to Nana Phadnis and too powerful to be 
allowed to acquire influence beyond the reach of head-quarter super- 
vision. A cause of quarrel soon arose. Daulatrav pressed A'ba for 
part payment of the above ten lakhs, and the latter being unable to 
squeeze enough out of his own territory, forced contributions from 
some of the villages administered by the Gaikwar. Gorindrav at once 
took up arms against him and applied for aid to the English Agent 
at Surat. In this city Governor Jonathan Duncan had just assumed 
chief authority in accordance with an agreement between the English 
and the Nawab. Duncan was anxious to secure for his government 
the land round Surat and the Gdikwdris share in the chauth of the 
town and district. Gorindrav, when this demand was made, referred 
the Governor to I’oona, knowing that under the treaty of Sdlbai 
the British Government had no more right to acquire a share of the 
Gfiikwar territory than the Poona authorities had when they made a 
somewhat similar demand in 1793, which was withdrawn as stated 
above. Before the reference could be made, A'ba was penned up by 
Govindrav’s own army in Ahmedabad and forced to surrender that 
city. He was kept in confinement for more than seven years. 

In the same year (1799) the Peshwa, apparently without formally 
revoking the appointment of his brother Chimnaji as Subhedar, gave 
Gorindrdv a farm for five years of his whole rights in Gujarat, at the 
rate of five lakhs of rupees a year. These rights included shares in the 
Kathidvdda and Sorath tribute, the revenue of Petldd, Napad, Ran pur, 
Dhandhuka, and Gogha, together with rig'ris to certain customs dues 
in Cambay and a share in the revenue of the city of Ahmeddbdd. 
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Gonndrdv unfortTmately died a month before this farm was formally 
made over by the Peshwa. 

As had happened at the death of Dam^ji, so again now, the heir 
A'nandrlv was all but an idiot and quite ineapable of managing his 
affairs. The disputes as to the guardianship again set the whole state 
in confusion. Kanhoji. a son of Govindrhv by a Rajputni princess 
of Dharampor, who had been the first agent of his father in Baroda 
in 1793, had been put in prison for refusing to give place to Govind- 
rav when the latter at length joined him at Baroda. At the death of 
Govindrhv, Kanhoji managed to obtain his liberty and to secure the 
ascendancy in the counsels of his weak-minded elder brother. He 
assumed, in fact, the whole government. His arrogant conduct in 
this new position excited the Arab guard against him and he was 
again thrown into confinement. His mother Gajrhbai, who was a 
refugee in Surat, endeavoured to get assistance from the English there, 
and at the same time made overtures to Malhar, son of Khanderav 
Gaikwar, who had formerly' been one of Govindr^v’s bitterest 
opponents. 

IMeanwhile the administration of the Gaikwdr’s affairs passed into 
the hands of Eavji and Babaji A'ppa, two brothers who had been 
brought to Baroda in 1793 by Govindrhv himself. Ravji took charge 
of the civil work, whilst Baliaji undertook the military duties, which 
at that time consisted in great measure in collecting the revenue by 
show of force. These two ministers, on hearing of the proceedings of 
Gajrabdi, outbid her for the aid of the Bombay Government. In 
addition to the cessions formerly offered by GovindrAv, they were 
willing to give up Chikhli also' Matters were- precipitated by the 
successes of Malhhrav in the field. Ravji offered to subsidize five 
European battalions, and Governor Duncan took upon himself the 
responsibility of sending an auxiliary force of 1600 men under Major 
V\ alker to act with the troops of Kavji and Babaji north of Ahmeda- 
bad. Reinforcements were afterwards sent up, but the campaign 
was not closed till April 1801’, when the fort of Kadi had been taken 
by' storm. Malhfirdv surrendered and a residence in Kadiad. was 
assigned him with a liberal pension out of the revenues of that sub- 
division. The fort of Sankheda, winch had Ijeen held by' Ganpatrav 
Gaikw'ar for his cousin Malharav, was soon after this reduced and 
the country for a time pacified. 

In March Rdvji had an intcrGow at Cambay \vith Governor Duncan, 
which was followed on .June 6th by a definite treaty, -of which the 
groundwork had been previously sketched in anticipation of the 
reduction of the revolted Gaikwdrs. Two thousand men, besides 
artillery', were to be subsidized and a jdiddd or assignment for their 
payment was made on the revenue of Dholka and the part of Nadiad 
not assigned to Malharrav. Chikhli was given to the British in 
reward for their a:d in storming Kadi, and Residents w-ere to be 
^pointed reciprocally'. A large sum of money was borrowed by 
Rhvyi, partly from Bombay' partly from Baroda bankers, to pay off 
t e arrears due to about 7000 Arab mercenaries, who had usurped a 
gicat deal of objectionable influence in crtil affairs at the Gaikwar’s 
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capital. Major Walker was appointed Resident and proceeded to 
Baroda on 8th June. 

On the same day was sigjned a seeret compact assuring Rdvji of 
the support of the British Government and awarding him a village 
out of the territory ceded by the treaty of June 6th. It was deemed 
advisable by the British Government to have at the Baroda court 
some leading personage who might, in the present state of the relations 
bet iveen Bombay and Poona, further the designs of the former govern- 
ment in preventing a recurrence of the coalition of Maratha powers. 
Ravji was sure of his reward if he served British interests, whilst in 
case of the reorganization of a Maratha confederacy the state he was 
administering would probably play but a very subordinate part in 
subsequent events. 

The treaty of June 6th was disapproved by the Court of Directors 
as being in direct contravention of the treaty of Salbai. Before, how- 
ever, any orders had been issued by the Home authorities to restore 
to the GHkw^r the territory he had ceded, the Peshwa, out of regard 
for whom the treaty had been disavowed, was a fugitive befoi’e the 
army of Holkar, and by December had ratified these very concessions 
at the treaty of Bassein. .By this treaty the Peshwa virtually placed 
his independence in the hands of the British. He ceded his share of 
Surat, thus giting them sole control over that district. In payment 
of the subsidiary force required he handed over territory in Gujarat, 
the revenue of which amounted to 12,28,000 rupees, and finally he 
constituted the British Governmeut arbiter in the disputes between 
his government and that of Baroda. The grants made by the Giiikwar 
for the support of the subsidiary force amounted in 1802 to 7,80,O0O 
rupees. 

Major Walker attempted to negotiate with the Arab guard, but 
the greater part of them flew to arms and released Kanhoji Gdikwar. 
The latter then tried td collect an army near Baroda, and succeeded 
in obtaining possession of the person of Anandrav the titular 
ruler. The British force then took Baroda by storm, after which 
most of the Arabs submitted, except a few who joined Kanhoji. The 
rest took the arrears due to them and left the country. Kanhoji 
was not subdued till February 1803. Malharrav rheanwhile had 
broken out in rebellion in Kathifivacla and was plundering the Mardtha 
possessions there. Babaji Appaji and a young officer named Vithal 
Devaji (or Divanji) led the operations against him ; and to the latter 
belongs the honour of having captured this troublesome member of 
the ruling family. The estate of Nadiad, which had been assigned 
to Madhavrao by Goviudrav, was resumed by Ravji Appaji and 
made over in its entirety to the British Government. A treaty, 
supplementary to that of 1802, was drawn up guaranteeing this cession 
as well as the or free gift of the fort and district of Kaira, 

“ out of gratitude for the support given in the recent troubles to the 
Gaikwar’s honour and for assistance in securing the good of the 
State.^’ 
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Very-soon after this agreement Ravji applied for an addition to 
the subsidiary force, in payment of which he assigned Matar Mahn* 
dha and the customs of Kim-Kathodra, a station about seventeen 
miles north of Surat. His reason for strengthening the subsidiary 
force appears to have been that owing to the reduction of the Arabs, 
his own force was not enough to guard even the frontier, and that a 
gi-eat part of that duty fell on the European contingent, which was 
numerically insufficient for service on so extended a scale. This 
was the last public act of note on the part of Ravji A'ppa, who died 
in July 1803, after adopting one Sitaram to succeed to his estate. 

Whilst these arrangements were being carried out at Baroda, 
Bajirav Peshwa, chafing at the dependence to which his straits of the 
previous winter had reduced him with regard to the English, was 
actively propagating dissension between Sindia and the Calcutta 
Government. Not long after, the war that had been some time 
imminent broke out, and a contingent of 7352 men from Gujarat 
was ordered to the field. In August or September Broach and 
Pavdgad^ both fell to the British. 

Under the treaty of Sii-je Anjangaon in December 1S03, both PfivA- 
gad and Dohad were restored to Sindia, but Broach remained British. 
By this means one of the rising Marfitha powers was extruded from 
the centre to the outlying portion of the province. The employment 
of all the British contingent against Sindia's possessions in Gujarfit 
precluded Major Walker from furnishing any portion of the army 
that was annually sent to collect the tribute in Kathifivada. Rdvji 
A'pp4ji had expressly stipulated that some part of the contingent 
might be so used when it could be spared from its main duties. The 
Supreme Government agreed to the proposal when made by Gover- 
nor Duncan, on the grounds of the advantage both to the Gaikwdr 
and the tributaries of employing on this disagreeable duty a strong 
and well-disciplined force. Already some of the tributaries had 
made overtures to Major Walker with a view to obtaining British 
protection against powerful neighbours. Governor Duncan was in 
favour of accepting the duty of protection and also of helping the 
Gaikwar’s commander in his expeditions through the peninsula on 
these grounds. Firstly, the officer in command could exercise a 
certain supervision over the collections in which the British as part 
assignees had a direct interest. Secondly, a way could thus bo 
opened for the acquisition of a port on the coast from which the 
intrigues, supposed to be carried on by agents from the Isle of France, 
could be' watched and counteracted. From such a point, too, the 
views of the Bombay Government as regards Kachh could be 
promoted. Thirdly, the commaudant could take steps to improve 
the system of forcible collections, and towards abolishing the bar- 
barous features of this rude method of levying tribute. He could 
also, perhaps, suggest some system by which the advantages of all 
three parties concerned would be better secured than by reliance on 
the uncertainty of temporary expeditions. The fourth and last 


* A celebrated hill fort south of Chimp4ner in the Panch MahSls district. 
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reason given savours strongly of the Mardiha policy of the time, of 
which the leading maxim was Divide et impera. It was represented 
that Babaji, who had successfully collected the tribute during 
1802-03 and whose subordinate and companion Vithal Devaji was 
a person of similar energy and capability, might possibly acquire too 
great influence if left in a quasi-independent command at such a 
distance from the Court. It was politic, then, to join with the force 
under his command a strong foreign body, thus dividing both the 
power and the responsibility. The war with Sindia caused these 
proposals to fall into abeyance for some time. 

Meanwhile the Resident at Poona was doing his best to secure for 
the • Gdikw4r a further lease for ten years of the farm of the 
Peshwa^’s dominions in Gujai-dt; so that the inconveniences of dual 
government might be avoided. In October 1804 a ten years’ farm 
was granted in the name of Bhagvantrav Gaik war at an annual rate 
of 4J lakhs of rupees. 

This grant led to the consolidation of all previous engagements 
into a single treaty, which was signed in April 1805. Previous 
agreements were confirmed and the whole brought into consonance 
with the treaty of Bassein. Districts yielding 11,70,000 rupees per 
annum were made over for the support of the subsidiary force, and 
arrangements were also made for the repayment of the cash loan 
advanced by the British Government in 1802, when the liquidation 
of the arrears due to the Arabs was a matter of urgent political 
necessity. The British contingent was to be available in part for 
service in Kdthiavdda, whenever the British Government thought 
such an employment of it advisable. 

Finally, the British Government was constituted arbiter in all 
disputes of the Gfiikwar, not alone with foreign powers, but also in 
the adjustment of his financial transactions with the Peshwa his 
paramount power. These transactions, which ranged back from the 
capture of Ddmfiji in 1751, had never been the subject of a formal 
investigation, and were by this time complicated by the numerous 
engagements with third parties into which both governments had 
been obliged to enter at their various moments of distress. B^jirav, 
who was apparently intriguing for a Mar4tha coalition against his 
new protectors, was careful not to bring before the notice of the 
chiefs, whose esteem he wished to gain, a provision which exhibited 
him as in any way dependent upon the arbitration of a foreign 
power. He therefore granted the farm for ten years to the 
Gdikw^r, as much by way of remanding for a time the proposed 
inquiries and settlement of their respective claims as for the purpose 
of diverting the attention of the British to the administration of 
this new appanage, whilst leaving him free scope for his intrigues 
in the Dakhan . He used, moreover, every pretext to defer the 
consideration of the Ghikwar question until he could make use of 
his claims to further his own designs. His success in preventing a 
discussion of these transactions is apparent by the fact that in the 
financial statement of the G^ikwar’s affairs made by Colonel 
Walker in 1804, no mention of the Poona demand is to be found. 
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No important event took place during the next year or two. 
Babaji relinquished the command of the force in Kd,thiavada in favour 
of Vithalrav Devdji, whilst he himself took part in tlie civil admin- 
istration at Baroda. The Resident, too, seems to have been like- 
wise engaged in internal matters and in securing the country against 
an invasion by Kanhoji, now a fugitive at the court of Holkar. 

In 1807 the Resident made over A'ba Shelukar, late Sar Subhedar 
of the Peshwa, to the British Government, by whom he could be 
prevented from engaging in fresh conspiracies. After this Colonel 
4Valker was at last enabled to leave Baroda in order to assist in the 
settlement of the K4thiavada tribute question, an object he had long 
had* in view, but which the necessity for his continuous presence at 
the Gaikwiir’s capital had hitherto prevented him from undertaking. 

The changes with regard to the collection of the tiibute from the 
chiefs of Kathiavada that were carried out in 1807 deserve a special 
description. Firstly, they placed the relations of the tributary to 
the paramount power on quite a new basis. Secondly, by them the 
British influence over both parties concerned was much increased 
and the connection between tbe governments of Bombay and Baroda 
drawn closer. Thirdly, they were subsequently, as will be seen 
hereafter, the subject of much discussion and delay in the settlement 
of the questions at issue between the Peshwa and the Gaik war. And 
lastly, their effect was most beneficial to both the chiefs and their 
subjects in removing the uncertainty that had hitherto pervaded the 
whole revenue administration of Kathidvdda. 

Before entering on the details of the settlement itself, some 
description is necessary of the social and political state of the 
peninsula at tbe time the changes were introduced. 

The greater part of the population of Kathiavdda consisted of two 
classes, chiefs and cultivatons, called Bhumids and ryots. The power 
of the chief ranged from the headship of a single village up to 
absolute jurisdiction over several score. The rvots were usually 
tenants long re.sident in the province. The chiefs were in almost 
every case foreigners, invaders from tlie north and noi th-east ; 
iluhammadan adventurers from the court of Ahmedabad ; Tvdthis 
animated by the love of plunder and cattle-lifting ; and Mianas and 
Vaghelas who had settled on the coast on account of the facilities it 
afforded for their favourite pursuits of wrecking and piracy. More 
numerous than any others were the Rajputs, driven south by the 
disturbed state of their native kingdoms or by the restless spirit of 
military adventure to be found in a class where one profession alone 
is honourable. There is a certain uniformity" in the building up of 
all these chieftainships. A powerful leader, with a sufficient band of 
followers, oppressed his weaker neighbours till they were glad to 
come to terms and place themselves under his protection, so as both 
to escape themselves and to take their chance of sharing in the 
plunder of others. It frequently happened in the growth of one of 
these states that the bhdydd or relations of the chief (who are sure 
to be numerous in a polygamous society) were influential enough to 
assume, in their turn, a partial independence and to claim recogni- 
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tion as a separate state. As a rule, however, they continaed to 
unite with the head of the family against external foes, and only 
disagreed ns to domestic administration. It is also noticeable that 
though so addicted to the profession of arms, the Rajputs cannot 
be Called a military race ; they possess few of the true military 
virtues j hence the slowness of their advance, and their failure in 
competition with perhaps less courageous though more compact and 
pliable races. In Kathiavada fortified strongholds, formidable 
enough to an army moving rapidly without siege trains, arose in all 
directions, and even villages were surrounded by a high mud wall as 
a protection against ‘cattle-lifters. 


The groundwork of these states being itself so unstable, their 
relations with each other were conducted on no principle but the law 
of the stronger. General distrust reigned throughout. Each chief 
well knew that his neighbours had won their position as he had won 
his own by the gradual absorption of the weaker, and that they were 
ready enough whenever opportunity offered to subject his dominions 
to the same process. The administration of his territory consisted 
merely in levying, within certain limits sanctioned by long usage, as 
much revenue as would suffice to maintain himself and his forces in 
their position with regard to the surrounding states. When a foreign 
enemy appeared there was no co-operation amongst the local chiefs 
'in tesistance. It was a point of honour not to yield except to a 
superior force. Each chief, therefore, resisted the demands made 
upon him until he considered that he had done enough to satisfy the 
family conscience and then, agreeing to the terms proposed, he 
allowed the wave of extortion to pass on and deluge the domains of 
his neighbour. It should be remembered that the peninsula 
had never been subjugated, though overrun times innumerable. 
The evil of invasion was thus transitory. To a chief the mere 
payment of tribute fended in no wise to derogate from Lis 
independence. In his capacity of military freebooter he acknow- 
ledged the principle as just. His country had been won by the 
sword and was retained by the sword and not by acquiescence in 
the payment of tribute, so that if he could avoid this extortion 
he was justified in doing so. If he weakened his state in resisting 
foreigners, he knew that his neighbours would certainly take 
advantage of the favourable juncture and annex his territory. It 
was his policy therefore, after resistanee up to a certain point to 
succumb. ’ 


Owing to this local peculiarity and to the general want of union 
in the province, both the Mughals and Marathas found it advantao'e- 
ous to follow a system of successive expeditions rather than to incur 
the expense of permanently occupying the peninsula with an army 
which would necessarily have to be a large one. There' is every 
reason to believe that in adopting the raid system the Musalmans 
were only pursuing the practice of their predecessors, who used to 
tak© tributG from Jodhpur to Dwarka. 

Some of the subheddrs of Ahmeddbad divided their tributary 
district into three circuits of collection and personally undertook the 
B 1746 — 54 ' 
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charge of one each year. This was the mulahgiri Land-raiding 
systeni. Besides this chief expedition, there was the smaller one of 
the Babi of Jundgadh and the still more minute operations of the Raval 
of Bhavnagar against some of his weaker neighbours; The great 
Ahmedabad expedition had long been an annual grievance and was 
conducted with some- show of system and under special rules called 
the Raj-vd-Miilak. Three of these rules are of importance, and seem 
to have been generally acquiesced in before the great incursions of 
Bdbdji and Vithalrdv at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 'I’he 
first was that the paramount power {by which was meant the foreign 
government which was strong enough to enforce tribute from all the 
chiefs) had authority to interfere in cases of dismemberment, or in 
proceedings tending to the depreciation of the revenue or to the 
dismemberment of any tributary state. It was again an acknow- 
ledged rule that whilst the mulakgiri expedition of the paramount 
power was in motion no other army should be in the field through- 
out the whole province. The third provision was not so well 
established, but it appears to have been understood that the tribute 
from each state should be regulated by some standard of former date. 
In practice, however, the measure of the Mardtha demand was simply 
the power to enforce payment. 

It is- worthy df remark that about the beginning of this century 
the resistance to the collection of tribute was stronger towards the 
west than in the east and south of the province. In the Mahi Kdntha 
the lawlessness of the Koli chiefs, who had established themselves 
in the ravines and on the hills, necessitated the employment of a 
military force for collections. In the neighbourhood of Bijapur and 
Kadi, the chiefs would not pay tribute except under the compulsion 
of a siege or raid, but the mulakgiri system only reached its full 
development west of Dholka. 

From these explanatory remarks the system and practice of the 
Marathds can be clearly understood. 

The Marathas found their way to Sorath very early in their Gujardt 
career. The first raid probably took place about 1711, when the 
Muhammadans were occupied near Ahmedabad. After this incur- 
sions were frequent, iind under Damaji Gaikwdr became, as has been 
seen above, annual. This leader did more. He took to wife a 
daughter of the Gohil chief of the small state of Ldthi in east 
central Kdthidvdda, whose dowry in land gave him the standpoint he 
sought in the heart of the peninsula. He managed also to secure 
his position in what are known as the Amreli Mahdls, probably 
under the force of circumstances similar to those which caused the 
weaker Rajputs to gravitate towards, the stronger of their own tribe. 
His expedition through the peninsula, generally as near the time of 
harvest as possible, was made regularly every year as soon as he had 
amassed a sufficient number of troops on the mainland to admit of a 
force being detached for mulakgiri. The object of these inroads 
was plunder, not conquest ; the leaders would readily have entered 
into negotiations for the payment of the tribute had the chieftains 
been disposed to treat otherwise than after defeat. The expenses 
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of such an army were heavy,, and the more so a§ the time during 
which it would be in the field was quite indefinite, and dependent 
entirely upon the amount of resistance oflfered. In more than one 
instance the Maratha leaders, who nsually had no artillery for a 
siege, were obliged to regularly beleaguer a town. Early in this 
century the town of Malia successfully defended itself against a 
remarkably well equipped force under B^b^iji, and the Jundga<fli 
state was nsually avoided by the Mard,th4a as much as possible on 
account of the time it would take to reduce its army to terms. 

It is not on record that the mnlakgiri force habitually devastated 
the country over which it passed, or caused much greater hardships 
to the ryots than are inseparable from the passage of an army in the 
field. There are, however, well authenticated stories of the depreda- 
tions and damage committed during these expeditions. A village is 
said .to have been deserted by order of the hhunvia in order that the 
timber of its houses might furnish fuel for the Mardtha army on its 
march. Tortures were doubtless inflicted on men supposed to be well 
off, who were suspected to have hidden their property. A Maratha 
army was usually, if not always, ill disciplined, as is proved by the 
testimony of Mr. Forbes, an eye witness of the campaigns of 1775.^ 
From the same writer it is learned what an immense proportion the 
camp followers bore to the actual combatants. If this were the case 
in a real campaign against a formidable and active enemy, it is 
likely that the irresponsible element was still larger in an expedi- 
tion like this of mulakgiri, where the enemy was insignificant and 
the country at the mercy of the invaders. It is probable therefore 
that the troops have been credited with misconduct that should in 
point of fact be attributed to these Pindharis. In after years, when 
the expeditions were conducted systematically, villages on the line of 
march were always allowed the alternative of entertaining a pioneer 
or two as a sort of guarantee. If no handhari of this sort were 
accepted, the army occupied the placei In many cases the demands 
for supplies made by these pioneers were so exorbitant that the 
villagers preferred to compound in turn with them also for their 
absence. Another method by which a chieftain might avoid the 
necessity of the army's passing through his territories was by sending- 
to the commander of the expedition an envoy empowered to treat 
for the amount of tribute and to execute a provisional guarantee for 
its future liquidation. This deed was destroyed on the subsequent 
confirmation by the chief himself of the agreement for the sum fixed. 

. This habit of taking securities in all engagements was so prevalent 
in all parts of the province, and played so prominent a part in the 
financialadministration of the Gaikwdr’s home and tributary domains, 
that its main features are worth describing. 

It is a well known characteristic of Hindu dealings that no trans- 
action is carried on by two parties alone if a third can possibly be 
dragged in. This practice no doubt originated in the former insecure 
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state of society when no man considered himself safe in person or 
.property from government on the one hand and his neighbour 
on the other. With classes like Kolis and predatory Rajputs, the 
feeling is intelligible enough, and from these it spread into other 
branches of the society. To • such a pitch was distrust carried in 
the early part of the nineteenth century, that the Gaikwar himself 
could find no one to enter into a contract with him without the 
guarantee of one of his own subjects. The consequences of this 
practice and the power it threw into the hands of the Arab merce- 
naries, who were the principal securities for the public debts, are 
matters that touch the history of the Baroda State rather than that 
of the province. The chiefs in their dealings-employed a special sort 
of security which owed its validity not to political consideration like 
that of the Arab Jamadars but entirely to its religious and traditional 
character. 

A society of the military type like the Rajput has a tendency 
towards caste and privilege. Without a leader the warlike instincts 
of the tribe would not carry them beyond petty robberies ; whilst 
with a leader they can achieve greater exploits of valour and destruc- 
tion. The successful chief then is idolized, and • after a certain 
stage the privileges of the chieftainship become hereditary. Once 
this system is established, the celebration of ancestors follows, and 
when circumstances are favourable to the perpetuation of the here- 
ditary position, the genealogy of the chief is a matter of the highest 
importance, and the person entrusted with the record of this is 
vested with peculiar sanctity. It is the genealogist’s duty fo enter 
in the record, not only the direct line but the names of the more 
distant relations of the chief by whom he is retained, and also to be 
the continual chanter of the glorious deeds of their common ancestors. 
He is therefore a referee of the highest authority ki questions of 
pedigree or of the partition of inheritance. An injury to his person 
might entail the loss of the pedigree of the ruling family {especially 
as many of the bards kept no .written record) and thus produce a 
misfortune which would be felt by the whole tribe. The chief; 
being a warrior, must take his chance in the' field with the rest, but 
the person of the' genealogist was sacred and inviolable. Amongst 
the Rajputs the greatest reverence was paid to purity of pedigree, 
and each principal family had its Bhat to record births and deaths 
amongst its members and to stimulate pride in their lineage- by the 
recital of the wars and exploits of their ancestors. 

These Bhats necessarily multiplied beyond the number of the 
families that could entertaiu them, so that many took to banking and ’ 
some to cultivation. Surrounded as they were by the social system 
of the Hindus, it was not long before they became ditFerentiated 
into a distinct caste, and the inviolability of their persons, formerly 
due only to respect for the' pedigree, was now extended to the 
whole tribe, even though a large proportion of it performed none of 
the duties of genealogists. Similar to the Bh^ts in many respects, 
notably in that of sacredness of person, were the Charans, numerous 
m Kdthiavdda, where they had founded villages and lived as ordinary 
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coltivratora. This tribe also claimed divine origifl like the race 
whose annals they had the privilege of recording. It is said that 
RAja Todar Mai, the celebrated minister, of the Dehli empire, was the 
first to introduce the practice of taking these Bhdts as securities for 
the Rajputs. The assertion is possibly true, but rests merely on . 
tradition, and after ages usually find some great man as a sponsor 
for all such innovations. 'It is clear, however that for many years 
before 1807 no dealings of Kolis or Rajputs with the state or with 
each other took place without the security of a Bhat being taken. 
This practice .seems to have been as" prevalent on the mainland as in 
the peninsula, the Kolis having doubtless' borrowed it from their 
Rajput neighbours after the Bhats had become a separate caste. 

Under this system the Bhats acquired Considerable wealth, as 
they usually demanded a percentage on the amount for which they 
became security. There are instances in which they presumed upon 
the strength of their engagements and sacred character to bully or 
. dictate to their employer. Such was the case of the Rdval of Bhav- 
nagar in 1808, which is also interesting in another ^^ay, as showing 
how the spirit of industry and commerce fends tQ sap the old observ- 
ances which have their roots in superstition. This chief engaged in 
trade, fostered merchants, and increased his revenue. When his secu- 
rity, a Bhat, got troublesome and interfering, he applied to the power 
to whom he paid tribute to have the old security bond cancelled and 
a fresh one taken on his own personal responsibility. In doing this 
he seems to have been prompted by nothing but his appreciation of 
the nrodern code of commercial honour. 

To return to the mulalfiiiri. . The tribute for which preliminary 
security had been taken seems to have fluctuated from year to year, 
but always with reference to a fixed standard. It was one of the 
Mardtha rules never to recede from a former demand lest they 
should be thereby setting up a precedent for future years. They 
preferred to secure a year or fcwo’s arrears at the full rate to the 
payment of all the arrears due at.a reduced rate. • 

In spite of this fiction of a settled javia or tribute, the Mardthas, 
when they had a sufficient force at their back, invariably demanded 
a larger sum, the excess being called khard-jdt or extra distinct 
from the actual tribute. This ingenious plan of -increasing the 
collections originated, it- is said, with Shivram Gardi, and was 
carried out scrupulously by both Babaji and Vithalrav in their 
tours. In fact during the last few years of the old system Vithalrfiv 
had so good a force with him that the extra demand formed a large 
proportion of the whole tribute collected and had been paid only 
under strong protest. The British had not long bean established in 
Rdnpur, Gogha, and Dhandhuka before a few petty chiefs of Gohilvdd 
and Sorath applied to the Resident at Baroda for protection against 
the mulakgiri of the Kawdb of Junagadh and the Raval of Bhdvnagarj 
offering to cede the sovereignty of their states to the British on con- 
dition that certain rights and privileges were preserved to the chiefs 
and their families. The conditions they named were not such as were 
likely to meet with the approval of the British Government, and do 
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not seem to hare received much consideration. The proposals had^ 
however, the effect of drawing the attention of the Bombay Govern- 
ment towards tlie state of K4thi4v4da, and permission to aid the mulak- 
giri of the Gaikwar by detaching a few companies of British troops 
was accorded by the Supreme Government. The outbreak of 
hostilities with Sindia led to the whole question as to the best means of 
collecting the tribute being for a time deferred. The internal dis- 
putes of some of the more turbulent states, a few years afterwards, 
gave the Resident an opportunity of sending an envoy to one 
or two courts to see how matters stood, and to open a way for a 
settlerment in conjunction with the Gaikwar. Affairs at Baroda, as 
mentioned above (page 416), detained the Resident there till 1807, 
in which year he joined Vithalrav's army with a British contingent, 
at a place in the Morvi state. 

Before treating directly with the chiefs a circular was sent round to 
all. of them both by the Gdikwdr’s agent and by Colonel Walker the 
Resident, containing the basis of the' proposals with regard to the 
tribute about tp be submitted to them. The position of the British 
Government throughout this negotiation is not clearly defined. 
Vithalrav in his circular mentions indeed that a British force was 
with his own, but urges the chiefs to come to a settlement entirely 
with the government he represented. Colonel Walker’s note was 
longer, more explicit, and conciliatory, but at the same time assumes 
a tone of protection and superiority. The replies of the chiefs were 
various, and, as a rule, seem to show that they regarded the British 
Government as the chief mover in these negotiations. They were 
probably aware of the position in which the engagements of the 
Gaikwar had placed him with reference to the British, and for some 
years had had the latter as their neighbours in the east of the penin- 
sula. They were therefore not able at once to take in the whole 
scope of the action of the British Government in the tribute question. 

hfany seemed to take the note a preliminary to a mulakgiri 
on the part of the East India Company. The Rfija of Mfilia, who 
had just been causing disturbances in the dominions of all his 
neighbours, had repulsed Bfibfiji and permitted the self-immolation 
of a Bhat rather than fulfil an engagement, openly proposed a joint 
expedition across the Ran to plunder Kachh^ and Sindh. . From 
the inquiries made by the Resident and from information gathered 
from the Gaikwfir’s accounts, it was anticipated that separate engage- 
ments need only be entered into with the twenty-nine chiefs to 
whom the circular invitation had been issued, provided that the 
rights and interests of subordinate members of the Bhfiyad were 
clearly defined in the agreement. When, however, these rights 
came to be investigated in the light of the peculiar rules of 
Rajput inheritance, it was found that no less than one hundred 
and fifty-three persons had a claim to settle independently of each 
other for their tribute. This greatly prolonged the settlement, but 
at last the agreements were, all framed on one principle. The 
amount settled was determined by a close scrutiny of the collections 
of past years, and Colonel Walker found it advisable to make great 
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reductions in the item of extras or khardjdt, for which the later 
Gdekwar collectors had such predilection. The engagements were 
of the following nature. 

First, the chief bound himself his heirs and successors to pay at 
Baroda each year the tribute fixed in "perpetuity in 1807. He also 
procured a counter security for 'this payment who engaged himself 
in this capacity for ten years. The Honourable Company’s govern- 
ment had then to become security on the part of the Gdikwar for 
the ■ fixity of the tribute demanded. This participation of the 
British in the engagement was insisted upon by the- chiefs, and 
in all probability Colonel Walker was not averse from admitting it. 
Having thus arranged for the payment of the tribute and guaran- 
teed the amount to be demanded, it was proposed to take measures 
to prevent internal quarrels between the chiefs themselres. The 
object of a fixed settlement was simply to remove the necessity for 
overrunning the country from time to time with an irregular army 
and to protect the chiefs against extortion. It was found that if 
the army of the paramount power were removed, all means of keep- 
ing order in the province would be lost, and the internecine feuds 
of the chiefs would soon destroy the good effects of th,e permanent 
settlement by materially altering the then existing position of the 
weaker feudatories and rendering them unable to pay the tribute. 
It was also the wish of the British Government to bring about 
such a state of things in Ktithidv^da that the presence of an army 
to control the chiefs would be wholly uncalled-for and that the 
chiefs themselves would co-operate to keep order afid maintain the 
permanent settlement. 

A second agreement therefore was called for from each signatory 
state of the nature of a security for good and peaceful cotiduct. 
The counter security to this was usually that of another chief. This 
bond was perpetual. On the execution of both these engagements 
the chief received a parvdna or guarantee that the Gaikwar 
government would not take from him more than the tribute agreed 
upon, and to this deed the countersignature of the Resident on 
behalf of the British Government was affixed. This guarantee, like 
the promise of the chief himself, was apparently given in perpetuity. 
It will be noted that*the amount of tribute was fixed permanently, 
but that it was considered advisable to renew the security every ten 
years. It is also remarkable that, except in failzdinin or bond 
for good behaviour, the name of the Peshwa’s government, the 
rights of which over the tribute had only been temporarily alienated, 
does not appear.. The total amount of the tribute thus settled was 
Rs. 9,79,882. 

By means of these engagements the relations of the tributaries 
to their paramount power were made a matter of contract, instead of 
as heretofore a series of uncertain and arbitrary exactions dependent 
upon the respective means of coercion and resistance. 

Seven years of the lease granted to the Gdikwdr in 1804 by the 
Peahwa still remained unexpired and during at least six of these 
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the arraegements that had been made about the Kathiavada tribute 
■do not seem to have been officially communicated to the Peshwa'a 
government. It was not until 1815^ when the Resident at Poona 
was trying to procure the renewal of the lease ior the Gdikwdr, that 
an- account of the settlement .was drawn up in a draft agreement 
which the Resident submitted to Bdjirav. In this draft the 
curious mistake was made of mentioning the settlement instead of 
Only the security bond as decennial. The Peshwa, whose policy was 
to protract negotiations, submitted in his turn a second draft which 
he said he was willing to sign. .In this he seized at once on the 
supposition that the tribute was fixed only for ten years and stipu- 
lated for an increase at the expiration of that period. He also 
demanded that certain extra collections should be refunded by 
the Gaikwar, and assumed the British Government to have become 
security for the tribute owed by the chiefs to his own government. 

It was evident that no accord would be reached on the lines of 
either of these draft agreements as they stood. Before others were, 
prepared, Gangddhar Shastri had been murdered and the treaty of 
June 1B17 was a completed act, leaving further negotiations 
unnecessary. 

Meanwhile the tribute since the expiry of the farm of 1804 had 
been collected by a joint British and Gaikwar expedition, for it was 
found that partly from their own disputes and partly owing to the 
instigation of the agents of Bajirdv, the chiefs were little disposed 
to act up to the engagements of 1807, either with respect to 
tribute or good conduct. The Peshwa, whose interference- in the 
affairs of the peninsula had been constantly discouraged, declined 
to trouble himself to collect the tribute, the responsibility of 
which he asserted rested entirely upon the British and G4iW4r 
governments. He subsequently ceded the tribute to the British 
Government on account of military expenses. After his. fall" in 
1819 his territories, including the rights in Gujardt, fell to the 
British Government, and in 1820 the Gaikwdr arranged that the 
whole of the Kathidvdda tribute, except that due from the districts 
directly subordinate to Baroda, should be collected by the agency 
of the British. 

Turning to the events on the mainland,. w*e find that soon after 
Colonel Walker’s return from the Kathidvdda expedition, he 
introduced the Kdthiavada tribute system into the Mahi Kdntha, in 
spite of the o'pposition of Sitaram Rdvji and the anti-English 
party in the Darbdr. 

The -territory ceded for the payment of the British contingent in 
1805 was found to yield less revenue than had been anticipated. So 
in 1808 a treaty supplementary to the consolidating one of 1805 
was drawn up, allotting additional assignments amounting to about 
1,76,168 rupees to the British. This revenue was derived partly 
from alienated villages in Nadiad, Mahudha, Dholka, Matar, and 
n5ar the Eanjar Ghdt, The ghdsddna or tribute- of- Bhdvnagar 
was also made over by this agreement. With regard to this latter 
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acquisition, it is to be noticed that the agreement is drawn up in 
the name of the Honourable Company alone, and not in that of the 
British Government on account of A'nandrav Gaikwar, It also 
differs from other engagements of a similar nature in containing a 
provision against the contingency of future irregular demands 
being made by the Peshwa’s army. The reason for this distinction 
is evidently that the Bhavnagar contribution was not part of the 
Kathiavada revenue farmed to the Ginkwar by B^jirdv, and was 
thus not divisible on the expiration of the lease. The right to this 
tribute rested with the British by virtue of the previous cession of 
Gogha, of which sub-division the fifty nine villages of the 
Bhavnagar Bhdyad formed part. 

Next year the Okhdmandal chiefs, who had not come under the 
settlement of 1807, were driven to engage not to continue their 
piratical depredations along the coast, and to admit one Sundarji 
tJhivji as Resident on behalf of the British Government. The 
Gaikwar government then, too, seems to have become their counter 
security, an arrangement which led to misunderstandings a short 
while afterwards. 

In 1811, some disturbances in Navdnagar and Jundgadh and 
symptoms of discontent in Okh^mandal took the Resident from 
Baroda into the peninsula with part of the British contingent. 

The Jdm of Navdnagar had got involved in pecuniary transac- 
tions with the Rdv of Kachh, and the British Government had 
mediated with a view of arranging for the repayment by gradual 
instalments. The J5m, however, repudiated all the engagements 
of 1807 both as regards the debt and the tribute, ejected the 
Gaikwdr’s agent from his dominions, and prepared for war. He 
also began to incite the neighbouring chiefs to join in sweeping 
out the paramount power from the whole of Kdthidvdda, It was 
not till after a considerable show of force that he laid down his 
arms and came to terms. Captain Carnac, the Resident, got him to 
submit the Kachh claims to the arbitration of the English Govern- 
ment, and after fixing them at Rs. 4,33,830, Captain Carnac made 
an arrangement similar to that originally intended. 

There remained the question of a disputed succession in Junafgadh. 
Bahadur Khan, son of a slave girl, was put forward in opposition to 
a younger aspirant, Salabat Khdn, reputed to be the son of a 
lady of the RMhanpur house. The Baroda government with the 
concurrence of the Resident had admitted the claims of the latter. 
On a report, however, by the Assistant Resident in Kathiavada. 
Captain Carnac was induced to alter his opinion and to support 
Bahadur Khan, on the grounds that Salabat Khan was a spurious 
child, and that Bahadur was ready to make concessions of value to 
the Gaikwar government. The Bombay Council, however, dis- 
avowed all countenance of the claims of Bahadur Khdn, and the 
matter was let drop. 

In the year 1812 the Ga;ikwar had paid off the pecuniary loan 
borrowed in 1803 from the British Government, but there still 
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remained the debts for -which that government bad become bhanddri 
or security in place of the ejected jamdddrs of the Arab force. 
These claims could not be paid oft for at least two years longer, so 
that for that period the Resident was ordered to maintain the same 
close supervision of Baroda affairs as heretofore. 

The next two years were spent chiefly in discussions with the Poona 
government about the old claims by the Pesbwa on the Gaikw^ir’s 
estate. There is no doubt that at the time of his death, Damaji had 
not paid up nearly all that he had bound himself in 1753 to pay. 
On the other hand there had been at least six intermediate compacts 
between the Pesbwa and various members of the Gaikwdr family. 
Amongst others was that of 1768 fixing the arrears of the previous 
three years, that of 1778 and of 1781, by the tenth clause of which 
Fatehsingh was excused payment of arrears for the time during 
which he was engaged in hostilities against Raghoba. Then came the 
agreement with Govindrdv in 1797, to which a sort of debit and 
credit account is appended. 

The Peshwa had been content, for reasons that have been shown 
a,bove, to let these claims lie dormant during the currency of the ten 
years’ farm. But, as the question of the renewal of this agreement 
became imminent, he gradually' opened more frequent communications 
with the Baroda council, using these claims as a pretext for sounding 
the disposition of the chief oflBcials and ascertaining their feelings 
especially towards the British Government. "When the negotiations 
for the settlement of these claims were fairly set on foot, ho used 
every possible means to protract them till he had finally decided what 
he should do in 1814, when the Ahmeddbad farm expired. 

It was easy for Bajirav to discover who were the malcontents at the 
Baroda Court. Sitardm, the adopted son of Rdvji AppSji, having 
been found both incompetent and untrustworthy in the management 
of affairs, had been practically removed from any post of influence in 
the council, and was moreover chafing at the refusal of the British 
Government to recognize him in the same way as they had done 
his father. He had also been superseded as Suba of Kathiavada by 
Vithalrav Devaji. Under these circumstances, and finding that he 
had the support of a large number of the older court party against 
the authority of the Resident and of bis native agent, he either 
himself opened communications with Bajirav or readily listened to 
the counsels sent to him direct from Poona. Before long, agents 
were sent to the Peshwa’s Court by Takhtbai, wife of A'nandrav, with 
instructions, it is supposf»d, ‘o thwart all the proposals and designs 
of Gangadhar Shastri, who had been recently sent as envoy by the 
Gaikwar council of administration. The chief obstacle to the settle- 
ment of the Peshwa’s claims was the counter-demand made by the 
Baroda government on account of Broach, which had been disposed 
of without the G-aikwdr’s consent, and also on account of the damage 
caused by the inroads of Aba Shelukar, when accredited agent of 
B^jird-v in Gujarat. 

There is no need to detail here the events that took place in Poona 
during these negotiations. Oa the expiration of the farm in 1814, 
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Bdjirav appointed Trimbakji Deugle Sarsaba of Alimedabad. The- 
latter, however, did not leave Poona, where his presence was 
indispensable to his master, but sent agents with instructions 
rather of a political than of a fiscal nature. He himself undertook 
the task of disposing of Gangadhar Shdstri, whom he caused to be 
assassinated at Pandharpur in July 1815. 

Meanwhile the Jam of Navanagar had died leaving a disputed suc- 
cession. The chief’s Khavas or family slaves, instigated probably 
by agents from Ahmedabdd, began to usurp the government, and 
the whole question was submitted by the Darbar to the Peshwa as 
being lord paramount. The Ahmedabad commander sent a body 
of two hundred cavalry to Navanagar, but before they could arrive, 
the Khavas’ revolt had been quelled by a British force detached from 
the contingent. They therefore dispersed through the province 
inciting discontent and revolt amongst the Jats and Kathis. In 
Kaira they instigated a tribe of Kolis to attack the British lines by 
night. Sitfiram Ravji’s adherents also collected a force at Dhar, 
a state well-known for lending itself for such purposes, and kept 
the frontier in confusion. Severe measures at Poona and Baroda 
soon put an end to this state of things, and at last Trimbakji Dengle 
was surrendered to the British Government to answer for his share 
in the murder of Gangadhar Shdstri. The discussion of the 
Gaikwdr’s debts, however, was carried on all through the year at 
Poona, whilst Bajirav was maturing his then vacillating plans for 
extirpating the British from the west of India. 

In 1816 the chiefs of Okhdmandal again betook themselves to 
piracy. Their territory was occupied by a British force.. It will be 
remembered that in 1809 the Gaikwar's government had become 
counter security for these chiefs, but owing to the distance of the dis- 
trict from a military post, the Baroda authorities found themselves 
unable to spare troops enough to put a check on the misconduct of 
their tributaries. In A.D. 1816, at the time of occupation, the Bombay 
Government informed the Baroda administration that they had no 
wish to permanently establish themselves at so distant a spot, which 
contained, moreover, a much frequented shrine of Hindu worship, 
and that they were willing to put the Gdikwar in possession if he 
would engage to keep up a sufficient force in the district to protect 
the neighbouring ports and shores from the pirates and wreckers 
that infested the island of Dwarkd and the adjoining mainland. 
The Bombay Government made a point of asserting on this occasion, 
in opposition apparently to some proposal by the Baroda Barbar, 
that they could not admit that the mere fact of having become 
security or counter-security gave any preferential right to the pos- 
session of the country. Finally, the Gaikwar government agreed 
to the condition proposed, and the district was made over to them. 

In the same year (a.D. 1816) British aid was invoked by the 
Nawab of J unagadh who was oppressed by a too powerful minj^ter, 
backed by the Arab mercenaries. After a settlement of this dispute 
had been satisfactorily brought about, the Nawab, in gratitude, 
waived his rights to tribute over the territories recently ceded to 
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the British in the peninsula, where his family had formerly great 
influence and considerable property. The escape of Trimbakji 
Dengle from Thana, and the subsequent attempts of the Peshwa to 
prevent the re-capture of his favourite and to re-unite the Maratha 
confederacy, led to the execution of a fresh treaty on June Iflth, 
1817, in accordance with the orders of the Supreme Government. 

It was intended to bind the Peshwa in such a way that he could 
never again enjoy the ascendancy amongst the Maratha chiefs to 
which he aspired. The Resident at Poona took this opportunity 
of also putting an end to the discussions about the mutual claims 
on each other by the Poona and Baroda governments. The 
Peshwa agreed to abandon all claims on any territory in possession 
of the Gdikwdr and to accept an annual payment of four lakhs 
of rupees in satisfaction of all previous debts. The farm of 
Gujardt was made perpetual to the Gdikwflr on the payment of four 
and a half lakhs annually, but the Kathiavada tribute was made over 
to the British Government in liquidation of military expenses. The 
latter Government, by this treaty, also entered into possession of 
the Peshwa’s revenue in Gujarat, except that of Ulpdd, which had 
been assigned to a favourite officer. All the Peshwa’s rights north 
of the Narbada were also ceded. 

These conditions necessitated a readjustment of the agreements 
with the Gdikwdr. On November 1817, a definitive treaty, after- 
wards supplemented by one of November 1818, was executed 
between the Baroda and British Governments. The force furnished 
by the former state was found inefficient and the employment of a 
larger body of British troops was therefoi-e necessary. To pay for 
these the Gaikwar ceded his share in the fort of Ahmeddbdd and 
the districts immediately surrounding that city.* He also made over 
some districts near Surat, and the town of Umreth in Kaira with 
the whole of the rights acquired by the perpetual farm of Ahmed4bad. 
The British remitted the mughldi or dues taken by the Nawabs of 
Surat on the Gaikwiir's possessions near that city. Okhfimandal 
having now been pacified, was also given up to the Ghikwar, but 
revolted four months afterwards and was not again subdued for a 
considerable time. 

At the final settlement of the dominions of the late Peshwa in 
1819, the whole of his rights in Gujarat passed in sovereignty to 
the British, who remitted the four lakhs due from the Gaikwar in 
composition of arrears claimed by Bajirav. The next year a special 
inquiry was made into the respective shares of the Peshwa and 
Baroda governments in the Kathiavada tribute and in the extra 
allowance levied by the Gaikwar called ghas-ddna allowance. In 
the course of this inquiry so many abuses of power and instances 
of extortion on the part of the Gaik war’s officers were brought to 
light, that the Bombay Government on these grounds, and on 
account also of the general deterioration in the province since the 
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Gdikwar’s troops were stationed there, prevailed upon Saydjir^v, 
who had now succeeded to the throne, to let the duty of collection 
be undertaken and superintended by a British officer stationed in 
Kdthiav^da, who should, however, employ the Gaikwdr’s troops on 
occasions of necessity. A similar arrangement was made with regard 
to the Mahi Kantha, where the effects of the settlement of 1811 had 
been much weakened by the disorderly conduct of the Gaikwar’s 
troops stationed there. The administration of nearly the whole of 
the province passed into the hands of the British and the period of 
Maratha ascendancy came to an end. 

It remains to review generally the nature and characteristics of 
the Mardtha connection with Gujardt, the chief events in which 
have been chronicled above. The most prominent feature has 
already been indicated at the beginning of this section and is appar- 
ent throughout the whole narrative. It is, in fact, the small space 
in history occupied during this period by the people, compared with 
the share appropriated to the actions of the government and it* 
delegates. The reasons for this are as easily seen as the fact itself. 
From first to last the Mardtha interests in Gujardt were, except at 
one or two special junctures, simply pecuniary ones. In comparison 
with other countries within reach of Mardtha arms, Gujardt has 
always had a very large proportion of inhabitants engaged in com- 
merce and manufacturing industries. It was the object of oivdji 
to get as much booty as he could and carry it away then and there ; 
hence the commercial classes and manufacturers presented the most 
favourable opportunities for pillage, and the agriculturists were at 
first only mulcted in forage and provisions. Rapidity of action was 
another of ^ivaji’s aims, so not only were his visits short and 
their effects transitory, but all his booty consisted of property that 
could be carried away by his horsemen. No women or followers 
accompanied his expeditions, no prisoners were made excepting the 
few who could afford to pay a heavy ransom. Torture was resorted 
to only when the captive was suspected of having concealed his 
treasure. Cows women and cultivators were, according to Sivaji’s 
system, exempted from capture. Assignments on revenue were 
seldom made by him for fear of weakening his own authority. 
Subsequently the Mard,tha demands became more regular and assum- 
ed the form of a certain proportion of the revenue. The sar-deshmukhi 
and chauth were supposed to be calculated on the standard assess- 
ment so as to avoid subsequent claims as tribute or over-collection. 
In reality, however, they consisted of a fixed share in actual collec- 
tions together with whatever extras the officer in charge could manage 
to extort, and which were, of course, kept undefined in any agreement. 
The expeditions, too, moved more leisurely and in greater force. 
The passes and roads in their rear were protected by their own com- 
rades, so that the booty could be brought to the Dakhan in carts, 
and more bulky properoy therefore was removed than in former 
times. The times, too, when the demands wmre likely to bo made 
were known to the headmen of the district and village, so that the 
oaltivators could be pressed beforehand to furnish their share of the 
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contributions. The extortion by this means passed from the com- 
mercial classes down to the agriculturists^ the latter having also the 
burden of supporting a larger and more cumbrous army for a longer 
period. ' 

When the power of the Dabbdde and his deputy the Gaikwar was 
fairly established, a regular system of administration was introduced. 
It will be remembered that by the treaty of 1 729 as few Mar^tha 
officers were to be employed as possible beyond those necessary to col- 
lect the D4bhade’s share of the revenue. In consequence, however, of 
the internal struggles of the Muhammadan chiefs, this minimum quota 
grew to be a large establishment, with the usual accompaniment 
of alienations and assignments for the support of the officers and their 
religious institutions which the weakness of the central power had 
allowed to become customary. The Dabhade himself was non-resident 
and his deputy usually being too valuable an assistant to be spared 
from the arena of Dakhan politics, the collection was left to sub- 
deputies and their subordinates, who in turn delegated a great part of 
their duties to village officers and even to strangers. The D^bhades, 
who were throughout more interested in the Dakhan than in Gujardt, 
had, no doubt, an idea of raising up a power in the latter province in 
opposition to the administration of the Peshwa, which was conducted, 
purely by Br.ahman agency. It was soon evident, however, that all, 
that could be done politically with Gujarat was to make it a treasury 
for the support of schemes that had to be carried out in the Dakhan. 

The fertility of the soil and the facilities the country afforded for 
commerce and manufactures both tended to make it unlikely to be- 
come a field for recruiting. The inhabitants of the towns had fixed 
and lucrative occupations ; the cultivators were mostly of a class 
which on account of the fertility of their land neither Muhammadan 
nor Mardtha had been able to impoverish. The Marathds had 
still to seek for soldiers iu the rugged and barren country on the 
Ghats and in the Konkan, where the people could only look for a 
hand-to-mouth existence if they remained at home. The warlike 
tribes of Gujarat were, as has been already seen, too proud by birth 
and position to engage themselves to fight for any but their own 
race and interest, llie aboriginal races \vere not likely to prove 
effective allies even if they had been willing to move from their 
own w’oods and fortresses. None of the Marfitha governors of 
Gujarat seem to have consistently attempted to weld the various 
interests subordinate to them into a cohesion and unity that they 
might have made politically useful against the Poona influence. 
All that they endeavoured to do was to draw from their charge 
-as much revenue as possible aud to keep out interlopers. To the 
taxpayer the result was the same, whether his district was invaded 
by Kantaji or Pilaji. If one anticipated the other in carrying off 
the harvest, the ryot still had to pay the latter for ejectino' the 
intruder. The only resistance to be feared by the Marathas was 
that, not of the cultivators, but of their own race or of the Rajput 
Girasius. These latter were treated in all districts as mere robbers, 
probably because the class which bears that name near Rajpipla, 
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T^rliere the Mardthas first came in contact with it subsists usually 
on blackmail. In the north, however, the Girasias were land- 
owners of great influence and fixed residence, not likely to be 
conciliated by the knowledge that the invaders of their country 
classed them along with Bhils and Kolis as mehvdsis or outlaws. 

In order to relieve the chief officials of direct responsibility for 
the revenue, the Gaikwar towards the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century if not before, introduced the system of letting out each 
revenue sub-division in farm for from one to five years at a fixed 
annual rate. The farmer was as often as not an absentee, but the 
supervision and administration were never entrusted to any one 
but a Mardtha Brahman. The revenue for the year was settled 
by an inspection of the accounts of previous years and the crops 
of each village. The amount was taken in kind, but the actual 
distribution of the whole on individual cultivators was left to the 
headman, who was in most cases made responsible for the assessment 
imposed on his village. 

The frequent passages of hostile armies and other causes had 
left much culturable land a desert. In order to restore the popula- 
tion and induce colonists to settle and cultivate in such spots, leases 
on favourable terms were granted to desais, who administered the 
land as they pleased, and were directly responsible to the head 
revenue authority of the sub-division for the annual rent. The 
patels and other village officials also made use of their position 
with reference to the foreign supervisors in appropriating large 
tracts of waste land to their own uses. The kamdvisddr or farmer 
for the time being was interested only in recouping himself for 
the araout he had agreed to pay the Maratha government, together 
with a margin for bribes paid to underlings at head-quarters 
for good offices with regard to the farm. He was ready, 
therefore, to make use of any agency in collecting his revenue 
that he found effective, and which saved the cost of a personal 
establishment. In many parts of the country there were here- 
ditary village headmen accustomed to the duty of extorting 
money from unwilling ryots. In other places, such for instance 
as Dholka, it had been customary for certain Muhammadans called 
Kasbatis, to become responsible for the revenue of certain villages 
in return for a discount on the jarnn or amount collected {rnan^i). 
These manotiddrs were found so useful by the Maratha officials 
that they gradually acquired an hereditary position and claimed 
proprietary rights in the villages for which they had been formerly 
'mere agents for colloction. They also acted as desais or colonists, 
and succeeded in getting their leases of certain tracts renewed long 
after they had ceased to actively improve the land, which had in 
fact been all brought under regular cultivation. 

Such was the agency employed in administering the revenue. 
The kamdvuddr was also the dispenser of justice both civil and 
criminal. As his object was to make money and not to improve 
the condition of his charge, his punishments consisted chiefly in 
fines, and most ofienoes could be paid for. No record of trials was 
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kept except a memorandum of the amount passed at each decision to 
the credit of the farmer. In civil suits sometimes one-fourth of 
the amount in dispute was assigned as costs and appropriated by 
the court. The Girasias in their own territory exercised somewhat 
similar jurisdiction, but grave crimes with violence were apparently 
left to the party injured or his relations to decide after the manner 
of the offence. Arbitration, too, was a frequent mode of deciding 
differences of both civil and criminal nature, but the hamdvisdar 
or girdsid usually managed that the State should not be a loser by 
such a method of settlement. 

The whole system indicates clearly enough the slight hold the 
Marathas had on the province and their desire to make the most 
out of it for the furtherance of court intrigues or political ends 
above the Ghats. There is nothing to show that they contemplated 
a permanent colonization of the country until the British Govern- 
ment undertook the task of dividing the Maratha nation by the 
establishment of a powerful and independent court at Baroda. 

The home of the Marathas was always the Dakhan, and for many 
years after they had effected a lodgment in Gujarat, their army regu- 
larly returned for the rainy season to the country from whence 
they originally came. Their leaders were encouraged to be as 
much as possible near the court by the Ddbhdde, or the regent on 
the one side and by the Peshwa on the other: the former on 
account of their weight with the army and the Maratha chiefs, the 
latter in order that their influence in a distant dependency might 
not grow beyond what prudence recommended or might be counter- 
acted if its tendency to increase became manifest. For similar 
reasons no force was allowed to be maintained in Gujardt sufficient 
to consolidate the Maratha acquisitions there into a manageable 
whole. Damaji Gaikwar, had he lived, would undoubtedly have 
done much towards this end by means of his personal influence ; 
but, as it happened, the thin crust of Mardtha domination rapidly 
disappeared before it either was assimilated into the system of the 
province or hardened over it. A military occupation of a large and 
civilised district at a distance from the mother-country, and pre- 
vented by the jealousy of the central authority and the short-sight- 
edness of those in charge of its exploitation, from either conform- 
ing itself to the elements it found already established, or absorbing 
the vital forces of the government it dispossessed, a system with- 
out the breath of life, without elasticity, without the capacity of 
self-direction, imposed bodily upon a foreign people, without even 
the care of preparing a foundation, such seems to have been the 
Maratha government, containing within itself all that was neces- 
sary to ensure a precarious, but while it lasted, an oppressive 
existence. 
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Very soon after the outbreak of the mutinies in the North- AYest 
of India in May 1857, an uneasy feeling began to prevail in the 
Bombay Presidency, especially in Gujardt. The story of the 
greased cartridges had been industriously repeated and found credulous 
■listeners in every village. A similar incident occurred in Gujarat. A 
consignment of salt from the Ban of Kaehh ha'ving been carried in 
bags which had previously held red ochre [sindur] had become dis- 
coloured. This was observed at Sadra in the Mahi Kantha as the salt 
was in transit to Rajputana, and a report was at once spread that the 
salt had been defiled with cow’s blood. It was believed in Ahmedabad 
and throughout Gujarfit that this was a device of the British Govern- 
ment to destroy the caste of the people as a preliminary to their forcible 
conversion to Christianity. 

About the time that the cakes or chapdtis were being circulated 
throughout the North-West of India, a common pariah dog was passed 
from village to village in the Panch Mahdls and eastern Gujarat. It 
was never ascertained who first set the dog in motion, but it came 
from the Central India frontier with a basket of food which was given 
to the village dogs, and a similar supply with the dog was forwarded 
to the next village. When pestilence or.other calamity threatens an 
Indian village, -it is the custom to take a goat or a - buffalo to the 
boundarjr and drive it into the lands of the adjoining village, iii the 
hope that it will avert evil from the community. A similar belief 
prevailed among the Jews. There is no reason to suppose that this 
movement of the dog in Gujarat was a signal of revolt or had any 
deeper political significance than a vague feeling that troublous times 
were approaching. Still it was by many regarded as an evil omen and 
created considerable alarm. ^ 
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> The rite of passing cahes from, village to village or of passing a dog from vilhgc to 
village is ill such complete accord with -magical and religious rites practi.sed all over 
India that it seems hardly possitile to accept either as meaningless or as accidental the 
passing of cakes and of a dog from one part of the country to another on the brink of 
the Mutinies. . Knowing how suitable such a rite is to the state of feeling as well as 
to the phase of belief prevalent among the plotters of rebellion in Northern India it * 
seems difficult to suppose that the passing of the cakes and the passing of the dog were 
not both sacramental ; that is designed to spread over the country a spirit which had 
by religious or magical rites been housed in the dog and in the cakes. The cake-spirit, 
like the sugar-spirit of the Thags, was doubtless KAll, the fierce longing for unbridled 
cruelty, which worked on the partaker of the Thag sugar with such power that he 
entered with zest and without remorse on any scheme however cowardly and cruel. Like 
the Thags those who ate the Mutiny cakes would by partaking become of one spirit, tha 
spirit of the indweUing Kdli, and, in that spirit would be ready to support and to take 
pari: in any scheme of blood which the leaders of Mutiny might devise and start. 
Similarly by religious rites the Central India dog, possibly the dog of Bdiza BAi of Gwalior 
(See Text page 437), had been made the home of some fierce war-spirit, apparently of the 
dog-formed Khandoba the Mardtha Sword God and Dog of War, The inspired dog and 
the inspired dogs-meat were passed through the land in the confidence that through them 
the spirit of unrest would pervade every village of Gujarat. Since the. Mutinies, by the 
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Although Gujarat was apparently tranquil in the hot season of 
1857, those who were most familiar with native opinion were aware 
of the existence of very serious discontent, and indications of the storm 
which lowered on the horizon were not wanting. When disturbances 
are impending natives invariably convert their savings into gold, 
because gold is more portable and more easily concealed than silver. 
A sudden and unusual demand for gold in the markets, especially by 
the native troops, had been observed. This fall of the political 
barometer should never be disregarded. It indicates the approach of a 
storm with great certainty. 

The native press, which had been merely disloyal, now assumed 
an attitude of decided hostility. Every paper contained the most 
exaggerated accounts of the massacre of Europeans in the North-West 
Provinces, and absurd rumours were circulated of the approach of a 
combined Russian and Persian army, which, it was said, had reached 
Attok and would shortly invade Hindustan. It is much to be regret- 
ted that the measures which were found necessary in 1880 for the 
suppression of seditious publications were not enforced in 1857. Had 
this been done much evil would have been averted. The native mind 
would not have become familiar with the spectacle of the British 
Goveniment held up to the execration and contempt of its subjects and 
the \rilest motives attributed to every public measure. 

The native press was not the only source of sedition. The fall 
of the British Government was openly predicted in every masjid, and 
in Ahmedabdd a Maulvi named Sardj-ud-din became especially pro- 
minent by preaching a jehad in the Jdma Masjid to audiences of 
native officers and savdrs of the Gujarat Horse and troops from the 


magic of letters, Kill has passed from tlie wafer into the leaflet, and the paid 
political propagandist has taken the place of Khandoba’s pariah dog, , 

The correctness of the view suggested above is supported if not established by certain 
passages in Kaye’s ^epoy War, I. 532 -042. Chuni says ; ‘ The circulating of cakes was 
supposed to foretell disturbance and to imply an invitation to the people to unite for 
some secret piirpo'*e ’ According to the king of Delhi's pliysician (page 53G) some charm 
attached to the cakes. The people thought they were made by some adept in the secret 
arts to keep unpolluted the religion of the country. Another authority (page 637) says ; 
‘ The first circulation of the cakes \>as on the authority of a pandit who said the people 
would rise in rebellion if cakes were sent round and that the person in whose name the 
cakes were sent would rule India/ The secret comes out in Sitarjtm Bawd's evidence 
(pages 646-645} ; ‘ The cakes in question were a charm or Jdf I u which originated with 
Ddsa Bdw'a the f/ura or teacher of Nafna Sdheb. Ddsa told Ndna 5dheb he would make 
a charm and as far as the magic cakes should be carrie<l so far should the people be on 
his side. He then took lotusseetl-dough called makdua and made an idol of it. He reduced 
the idol to very small pills and having made an immense number of cakes he put a pillet 
in each and said that as far as the cakes were carried so far would the people determine 
to throw off the Company’s yoke,’ With this making of a cake as a sacramental home 
of Durga or Krfli compare the Buddhist of Tibet offering in a human skull to the Mdhdrdni 
or Queen, that is to Durga or Kdli, a sacramental cake made of black-goat’s fat, wine, 
dough, and butter, (WaddelTs Buddhism in Tibet, 365.) As to the effect of sharing in 
Durga’s mutiny cakes compare the statement of the Thag Faringia (Sleeman’s Ramaseeana, 
I^ge 216) ; The sugar sacrament, gur-tapavanit changes our nature. Let a man once taste 
the sacramental sugar and he w'ill remain a Thag however skilful a craftsman, however 
r ' w Urdu proverb says Tapauni-hi-dhaiinika gur jlsne khdyd wuh wa'isd 

\V ho eats the sugar of the sacramental Vase as he is so he remains. The Thags are 
oois in the hand of the god they have eaten. (Compare Ramaseeana, 76.) — J, M, C. 
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Ahmed4bad cantonment. The Maulvi was expelled from Ahmedabad 
and found bis way to Baroda, where he was afterwards arrested ; but 
the impunity he so long enjoyed brought great discredit upon Govern- 
ment, for it was very naturally supposed that a government which 
tamely submitted to be publicly reviled was too weak to resgnt the 
indignity. Oriental races are so accustomed to violent measures that 
they seldom appreciate moderation or forbeai-anee. The generation that 
had known and suffered from the anarchy of the Peshwa had passed 
away. The seditious language of the native press and the masjid was 
addressed to a population too ignorant to understand the latent power 
of the British Government. 

In 18-57 the imimense continent of Hindustan was governed by what 
appeared to the people to be a few Englishmen unsupported by troops, 
for they knew that the native army was not to be depended on, and 
the European troops were so few that they were only seen in the larger 
military cantonments. It must have seemed an easy task to dispose 
of such a handful of men, and it probably never occurred to those who 
took part in the insurrection that the overthrow of the British Gov- 
ernment would involve more serious operations than the capture or 
murder of the Europeans who governed the country so easily. They ' 
could not perceive that England would never submit to a defeat, and 
that the handful of men who ruled India were supported by the whole 
power of the nation. The plotters had no very delinite ideas for the 
future. The Musalmans regarded the subversion of a government of 
Hafirs as a triumph of Islam, and both Muslims and Hindus looked 
forward to a period of anarchy during which they might indulge that 
appetite for plunder which had been restrained for so many years. The 
descendants of the feudal aristocracy of the Peshwa are an ignorant 
and improvident race deeply involved in debt. They could not fail 
to see that under the operation of our laws their estates were rapidly 
passing into the possession of the more intelligent mercantile classes, 
and they hoped to recover their position in the revolution that was 
about to ensue. 

A great change had taken p'ace in the character of the administra- 
tion. The civilians of the school of Duncan, Malcolm, and Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, though not deeply learned in the law, were accomplished 
earnest men, sufficiently acquainted with the unalterable principles 
of right and wrong to administer substantial justice to a simj^le people 
who had not yet learnt the art of B ing. The iieoplc asked for justice 
rather than law. They were satisfied with the justice they obtained 
from the able and upright men who ruled this country during the 
first half of this century. The writings and official reports of the 
officers of that period indicate a knowledge of native customs and 
feelings and a sympathy with the people that is unknown in the present 
day, for knowledge and sympathy cannot be acquired except by a long 
and familiar residence amongst the people which is now becoming every 
year more impossible. When the overland route rendered communica- 
tion with England more easy and frequent, a reaction set in against 
patriarchal administration. Concubinage with native women, which 
had Ijcen common, was now declared vulgar, if not immoral ; and the 
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relations Iictween Europeans and Natives soon became less cordial than 
they had been during the early period of British rule. About this time 
a considerable immigration of lawyers appeared in India. These briefless 
gentlemen, envious of the official monopoly of the Civil Service, raised 
an outcry that justice was being administered by men who had not 
acquired that knowledge of law which the formality of eating a certain 
number of dinners at the Temple was supposed to guarantee. They 
worked the press so industriously to this cry, that in the course of a 
few years they liad succeeded in impressing their views on the Court 
of Directors in London and on the less intelligent members of the Civil 
Service in India. 

Unfortunately the Sadar Court was then presided Over by a succes- 
sion of feeble old gentlemen who had not sufficient force of character 
to resist this selfish agitation, and by way of refuting the charge of 
ignorance of law devoteil themselves to the study of those petty 
technicalities which have so often brought the administration of justice 
into contempt, and which the prepress of law reform has not even 
now removed from the law of England. In 1827, Mountstuart 
Elphinstone had enacted a Civil and Criminal Code which was still 
the substantive law of the land. It was simple and admirably suited 
to the ]X‘ople, but justice was administered according to the spirit 
rather than the letter of the law. A district officer would have 
incurred severe censure if his decisions were found to be inequitable, 
however they might have been supported by the letter of the law. 
The national character for even-handed justice had made the English 
name respected throughout India and far acinss the steppes of Central 
Asia. But the demoralizing example of the Sadar Adalat soon 
extended to the lower grades of the service. The Civil Service was 
afflicted with the foolishness which, we are told, precedes ruin. Its 
members diligently searched their law-books for precedents and cases, 
and rejoiced exceedingly if they could show their knowledge of law 
by reversing the decision of a lower Court on some long-forgotten 
ruling of the Courts of Westminster. Tlie first effect of this evil was 
to till the courts with corrupt and unprinciple l vakils who perverted 
the course of justice by perjury, forgery, and fraud of every description. 
Litigation increased enormously, no cau&o was too rotten, no claim 
too fraudulent to deprive it of the chance of success. The grossest 
injustice was committed in the name of the law, and though the Civil 
Service was above all suspicion of corruption, the evil could hardly 
have been greater if the J udges had been corrupt. This state of affairs 
gave rise to great discontent, for the administration of justice fell 
almost entirely into the bauds of the vakils. "When men quarrelled 
they no longer said, “ Fll beat or Ihl kill you," but “ 1^11 pay a vakil 
Ks. 50 to ruin j'ou,^^ and too often this was no mere idle threat. 

The operations of the Inam Commission and of the Survey Depart- 
ment were also a fruitful cause of alarm and discontent. Many of 
the estates of the more influential Jdghirdiirs had been aequired by 
fraud or violence during the period of anarchy which preceded the 
fall of the Peshwa. The Patels and Deshmukhs bad also appropriated 
large areas of lands and had made grants of villages to temples and 
assignments of revenue to Brahmans, religious mendicants, and dancing 
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girls. The Peshwa had never recognized these alienations as any 
limitation o£ his rights, for he farmed his revenues, and so long as a 
large sum was paid into his treasury by the farmers it was immaterial 
to him how much land was alienated. But when the Survey Depart- 
ment revealed the fact that nearly a fourth part of the fertile province 
of Gujarat was unauthorizedly enjoyed hy these parasites; and that 
in other districts the proportion of alienations was nearly equally large, 
a due regard for the public interests demanded that there should be an 
investigation into the title on which the lands were held rent-free. It 
became the duty of the Inam Commission to make this inquiry, and 
though a very small portion of land was resumed or rather assessed 
to the land revenue and the rules for the continuation of cash allowances 
were extremely liberal, they could hardly lie expected to give satisfac- 
tion to those who had so long enjoyed immunity from any share of the 
public burdens. The Bi’dhmans and the priesthood of every sect 
deeply resented the scrutiny of the Inam Commission and excited an 
intensely fanatical spirit by representing the inquiry as a sacrilegious 
attack on their religious endowments and a departure from the 
l>rinciple of neutrality and toleration which had been the policy of 
.Government from a very early period. 

Notwithstanding all these elements of danger there would probably 
have been no revolt if the army had remained loyal. Fortunately 
the Bombay army was composed of a great variety of races, Musalm^ns 
of the' Shia and Sunni sects, Mai’athas of the Dakhan and Konkan, 
Parvdris, Pardeshis, and a few Jews and Christians. Little community 
of sentiment could exist in so heterogeneous a force, and to this circum- 
stance we may trace the failure of each mutinous outbreakin the regiments 
of the Bombay army. Many of its regiments had, however, recruited 
extensively in the North-West Provinces which were then the centre 
of the political cyclone, and it was soon discovered that seditious over- 
tures were being made to them not only h.y their brethren in the regi- 
ments’ which had already mutinied, but by discontented persons of 
higher rank. The most important of these was a clever woman known 
as the Baiza Bai. She was the daughter of a Dakhan Sardar named 
Sirji Rdo Ghatke, and had been married in early life to His Highness 
Dowlat Rao Sindia the Maharaja of Gwalior. On his death she- had 
been allowed to adopt Jaukoji Rao as heir to the. gadi, and during 
his minority she had been appointed by the Biitish Government Regent 
of the Gwalior state. • In this position the Bai had accumulated great 
wealth. She had deposited £370,000 (37 lakhs of rupees) for safe 
custody in the treasury at Benares, and it was known that she had 
.other resources at Gwalior. Her avarice and ambition were insatiable. 
She sent emissaries to all the Maratha chiefs and Thakors in Western. 
India calling on them to take up arms and restore the emjrire of Shivaji. 
She appealed to the troops, urging them to emulate the deeds of their 
comrades in the Bengal army who had already nearly exterminated the 
Europeans in the North-West, and warned them that if they did not 
now strike in defence of their religion they would shortly be converted 
to Christianity and made to drink the blood of the sacred cow. 

In May and June 18-37 our troops were fighting before Delhi, only 
just holding their own, and making little imju-cssion on the walls 
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of the city which were strongly Feld hy the mutinous regiments. 
Gujardt was still tranquil. It is true there had lieen a riot in 
Broach originating in a long-standing feud between the Parsis and 
Musalmdns of that town, but it bad no political siguifieance and had 
been promptly suppressed. The ringleaders were arrested, tried,, and 
sentenced to be hanged for the murder of a Parsi, but there is no 
reason to suppose that this disturbance had any immediate connection 
with the outbreak iu the North-West. It was probably only a 
coincidence, but the violence of the rioters was no doubt encouraged 
by the weakness of our position in Gujardt, and the exaggerated 
rumours which reached them of thp massacre of our countrymen. 

On July 1st, 1857, the23rdBengal Native Infantry and the 1st Bengal 
Cavalry stationed at Mhow mutinied and murdered Colonel Platt, 
Captain Fagan, Captain Hams, and a number of European subordinates 
of the Telegraph Department. The troops of His Highness Holkar 
fraternized with the mutineers, attacked the Residency, and after a 
desultory fight drove out Colonel Durand the Resident, who took 
refuge in Bhopdl with the surviving Europeans of Indor. Information 
of the mutiny at Mhow soon reached Ahmedabad, and treasonable 
negotiations w'ere at once opened for a simultaneous rising of the Gujai’dt 
Horse and of the troops in the cantonment ; but they could not agree 
to combined operations. The Mardth^s hoped for the restoration of the 
dynasty of the Peshwa, while the Pardeshis looked towards Dehli where 
their brethren were already in arms, without any very definite compre- 
hension of what they were fighting for, but wdth some vague idea that 
they w'ould establish a Musalmd.n lt(ij on the throne of the Great Mughal. 

On July 9th, 1857, seven savars of the Gujardt Horse raised a 
green flag in their regimental lines in Ahmedabad and attempted to seize 
the quarter guard in which the ammunition was stored ; but the guard 
made some slight show of resistance, and finding the regiment did not 
join them the mutineers left the lines in the direction of Sarkhej. They 
W'ere followed by the Adjutant, Lieutenant Pym, with tw'elve savars, 
and Captain Taylor, the commandant, joined tliem soon after with three 
men of the Koli Corps, w'hom he had met on the Dliolka road. The 
.sardrs were overtaken near the village of Tiijpor, and having taken up a 
strong position between three survey boundary-marks opened fire on 
their officers and the Kolis, the savars standing aloof. After many 
shots had been exchanged without result. Captain d’avlor advanced 
to parley, and while endeavouring to reason with his men w'as shot 
through the body. The Kolis now re-npened fire and having shot two 
of the san'irs the rest laid down their arms. They w'ere tried under 
Act XIY. of 1 S.j 7 and hanged. The savars w'ho followed Lieutenant* 
Pym passively declined to act against their comrades, and if the Kolis 
had not been present the mutineers w'ould have escaped. "Captain 
TayloPs wound was severe; the bullet passed through his body, but die 
eventually recovered. The execution of the surd rs had a good effect 
on the troops, but it became evident that a serious struggle was 
impending, and Lord Elphinstone, who was then at the head of the 
Bombay Government, took all the precautions that were possible under 
the circumstances. 
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Mr, Asliburner, Assistant Magistrate o£ Kaira, was ordered to raise 
a force of 200 Foot and 30 Horse for the protection of his districts, 
and Husain Khan Battangi, a Musalman gentleman of Ahmedabad, 
was authorized to enlist 2000 of the dangerous classes. It was not 
expected that this Ahmedabad force would add to our fighting strength, 
but the employment of the rabble of Ahmedabad on good pay kept 
them out of mischief till the crisis was passed. Mr. Ashburner’s small 
.force was composed of Rajputs, Makranis, and Kolis. They were a 
very useful body of men and were afterwards drafted into the Kaira 
Police of which they formed the nucleus. It was this force that sup- 
pressed the rising of the Thakors on the Mahi, which will be described 
below. 

General Roberts, a very able soldier, commanded the Northern 
Division at this time. He fully realized the critical position of affairs 
in Gujarat. He was aware that the troops were on the verge of 
mutiny, that the Hiakors were shaipening their swords and enlisting 
men, and that no relii-f could he expected till after the rains. But he 
was not the man to despond or to shirk the responsibility now thrown 
upon him. He proved equal to the occasion and met each emergency 
as it arose with the calm deteripination of a brave man. 

When the troops at Mhow mutinied, the R^ja of Amjera took 
up arms and attacked Captain Hutchinson the Political Agent of 
Bhopawar. He fled and was sheltered by the Raja of Jabwa. At 
the same time (July 1857) the Musalmdn Kanungus or accountants 
and Zamindars of the Pancb Mahals revolted, laid siege to the fort 
of Dohad, and threatened the Kaira district. Captain Buckle, the- 
Political Agent, Rewa Ktintha, marched from Baroda with two guns 
lAder Captain Sheppee, R. A., and two companies of the 8th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry, to relieve Dohad, while Major Andrews, with 
a wing of the 7th Regiment, two guns under Captain Saulez, R- A., 
and 100 Sabres of the Gujarat Horse, marched on Thasra to support 
Mr. Asliburner and act generally under his orders. On the approach 
of Captain Buckle’s force the insurgents abandoned the siege, and 
Captain Hutchinson soon after re-established his authority in 
Bhopiiwar by the aid of the Mdlwa Bhil Corps which remained loyal. 
He arrested the Raja of Amjera and hanged him. 

On the 5th August the Jodhpur Legion stationed at Abu muti- 
nied, They made a feeble attack on the barracks of H. M. 33rd 
Regiment and Captain Hall’s bungalow, into which they fired a 
volley of musketry, but were repulsed, leaving one of their men on 
the ground badly wounded. The fog was so dense that it was 
impossible to use firearms effectively. Mr. Lawrence of the 
Civil Service was the only person wounded. A party of the 17th 
Bombay Native Infantry who were on duty at Abu, were suspected 
of complicity with the Jodhpur Legion and were disarmed. The 
head-quarters of the Legion mutinied at Erinpur on the same day 
as the attack at Abu ; they made the Adjutant, Lieutenant Conolly, 
prisoner find plundered the treasury. 
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• An incident occurred early in September which bad an important 
influence on events. The two Native regiments quartered at 
Ahmedabad were the 2nd Regiment of Grenadiers and the 7th 
Native Infantry. The Grenadiers were chiefly Pardeshis from 
Oudh, while the majority of the 7th Regiment were Marathas. As 
is often the case, an enmity sprung up between the two regiments. 
One night Captain Muter of the 2nd Grenadiers -was visiting the 
guards as officer of the day. On approaching the quarter guard of 
the 7th Regiment, the sentry demanded the password which Cap- 
tain Muter could not give. The sentry very properly refused to let 
him pass. Captain Muter returned to his lines, .called out a party of 
Grenadiers, and made the sentry a prisoner. Next morning General 
Roberts put Captain Muter under arrest and released the sentry. 
This incident intensiffed the ill-feeling between the two regiment.s, 
and prevented their combination when the Grenadiers mutinied.a few 
days later. It had been arranged that the two Native Regiments 
and the Golandauz artillery should mutiny at the same time, but 
there was mutual distrust between them, and the Native officers of the 
artillery had stipulated that they should make a show of resistance in 
order to let it appear that they had been overpowered by a superior 
force. About midnight on the 14th September 1857 the Grenadiers 
turned-out and fell in on their parade ground armed and loaded. 
The guns were also brought out and loaded on their own parade 
ground. A Native officer of the Grenadiers was sent with a party 
to take possession of the guns in accordance with the preconcerted 
agreement, but the Subhedar of the Artillery threatened to fire on 
them, and the Native officer expecting that the guns would be given 
up without resistance, tho ught he had been betrayed, and retreat^ 
with his party, who threw away their arms as they ran across the 
parade ground. The Grenadiers were under arms on the parade 
waiting for the guns, when seeing the disorder in which the party was 
retreating from the Artillery hues, %hey also were seized with a panic 
and broke up in confusion. Then for the first time the Native officers 
reported to Colonel Grimes that there had boon a slight disturbance 
in the lines. Tho mere accident that tlio Native officer detached to 
take the guns had not been informed of the.show of resistance he was 
to expect from the Artillery, j)robably averted tho massacre of every 
European in Gujarat. Twenty-one loaded muskets were found on tho 
parade ground, and though the whole regiment" was guilty it was 
decided to try the owners of those muskets by court martial. They 
were .sentenced to death. As it was doubtful if tho Native troops 
would permit the execution it was considered prudent to await the 
arrival of the 89th Regiment under Colonel Ferryman and Captain 
Hatch s battery of Artillery. They had been landed at Gogha during 
tho monsoon with great difficulty, and were compelled to make a wide 
detour to the north owing to the flooded state of the country. On- 
their arrival the executions were carried out ; five of the mutineers 
•were blown from guns, three were shot with musketry, and 'the 
rest were hanged in the presence of the whole of the troops. . They 
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met tbeir death with a gentlemanly calmness which wonthe respect 
•of all who were present. 

The example thus madej together with the presence of the 
European troops in Gujarat, restored our prestige and gave ns time 
to attend to affairs on our frontier. The whole country was in a 
very disturbed state. tin the fall of Delhi on September 28th, 
1857, a treasonable correspondence was found between the Nawab 
of Radhanpur in Gnjardt and the Emperor of Delhi, which deeply 
implicated the Nawab. He and his ministers had forwarded 
nnzrdnds of gold mohars to Delhi and asked for orders from the 
Emperor, offering to attack the British cantonments at Disa and 
Ahraedabad. The Nawab had been on the most friendly terms 
with Captain Black the Political Agent, and had been considered 
perfectly loyal. Preparations were made to depose him for this 
treacherous conduct. We were then so strong in Gujardt that his 
estate could have been seized without the least difficulty, but he 
was considered too contemptible an enemy and his treason was 
pardoned. 

Lieutenant Alban, with a party of Gujardt Horse, was now 
sent to settle affairs in Sunth, a petty state in the Rewa Edntha. 
Mnstapha Khdn, at the head of a turbulent body of Arabs, had 
made the Raja a prisoner in his own palace with a view to extort 
arrears of pay and other claims. Lieutenant Albania orders were 
to disarm the Arabs. After some negotiations Mustapha Khdn 
waited on Lieutenant Alban. He was attended by the whole of his 
armed followers with the matches of their matchlocks alight, 
thinking no doubt to intimidate Lieutenant Alban. On entering 
the tent Lieutenant Alban disarmed him, but imprudently placed 
his sword on the table. While they were conversing Mustapha 
Kh^n seized his sword and Lieutenant Alban immediately shot him 
with a- revolver. The Arabs who crowded round the tent now 
opened fire on Alban and his men, but they were soon over- 
powered. Mustapha Khan, four Arabs, and one savdr of the 
Gujarat Horse were killed. 

Lieutenant Alban, with a party of the 7th Native Infantry under 
Lieutenant Cunningham then proceeded to Pali. A few months before 
one Surajmal, a claimant of the Lundv^da gddi, had attacked the RAja 
of LffnaTvada, but was repulsed with severe loss and had since 
been harboured in the village of Pali. On the approach of Alban’s 
force, it was attacked by Surajmal’s Rajputs and the village was 
accordingly burnt. Order was then restored in the Panch Mahdls, 
and it was not again disturbed till Tatia Topi entered the Mahals. 

In October 1857 a conspiracy was discovered between the Thdkor 
of Samda near Disa and some Native officers of the 2nd Cavalry 
and l2th Regiment Native Infantry to attack and plunder the 
camp at Disa and to murder the officers ; but the evidence was 
not very clear, and before the trial could take place the amnesty 
had been published under which the suspected, men were released. 
The peace of Northern Gujardt was much disturbed at this time 
by the Thdkor of Rova, who plundered the Pdlanpur and Sirohi 
B 1746—57 
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villages at the head of 500 men, and the Thdkor of Mandeta was 
also in arms but was held in check by a detachment of the 89th 
Regiment and a squadron of cavalry at Ahmednagar near Ida».^ The 
two Thdkors were acting in concert with some influential conspirators 
at Baroda of whom Malhar Rao Gaikwar alias Dada Saheb was the 
chief. It was this man who afterwards became Gaikwdr of Baroda 
and was deposed for the attempt to murder Colonel Phayre by poison. 

It is very remarkable that the sepoy war did not produce one 
man who showed any capacity for command. Every native regi- 
ment wa.s in a state of mutiny and a large proportion of the civil 
population was ripe for revolt. If only one honest fnan had been 
found who could have secured the confidence and support of his 
fellow-countrymen, the fertile province of Gujarfit would . have 
been at his mercy ; but amongst natives conflicting interests and 
mutual distrust make combination most difficult. . In India a conspir- 
ator’s first impulse is to betray his associates lest they should antici- 
pate him. The failure of every mutinous outbreak in Gujarfit was 
due to this moral defect. This trait may be traced throughout the 
history of the war and should be studied by those who advocate the 
independence of India, and the capacity of the native for self-govern- 
ment. It is an apt illustration of native inability to organize combined 
operations that the most foz'midable conspiracy for the subversion 
of our power should ha.ve been delayed till October 1857. By this 
time the arrival of Her Majesty’s 89th Regiment and a battery of 
European artillery at Ahraeddbad had rendered a successful revolt 
impossible. The mutinies of the Gujarat Horse and Grenadiers 
had been promptly suppressed and severely punished. The termin- 
ation of the monsoon had opened the ports and reinforcements were 
daily expected. Had the outbreak occurred simul^neously with 
the mutiny of the Go jarat • Horse, the Artillery, and the Second 
Grenadiers, Gnjardt must have been lost for a time and every 
European would have been murdered. 

For many years Govindrdo alias Bapu Gaikwar, a half brother 
of His Highness the Gaikwdr, had resided near the Shahib% at 
Ahmeddbdd. He had been deported from Baroda for intriguing 
against his brother and had been treated as a political refugee. 
This man with Malhdrrdo, another brother of His Highness the 
Gdikwar, Bhau Saheb Pawdr, and a Sarddr who called himself the 
Bhonsla Raja, also related to His Highness by marriage, conceived 
the_ design to murder the Europeans in Baroda Ahmeddbdd and 
Kaira and establish a government in the name of the Raja of 
Sdtdra. To Bdpu Gaikwdr was entrusted the task of tampering 
with the troops in Ahmeddbdd, and frequent meetings of the Native 
officers were held at his house every night. The Bhonsla Raja, 
with a man named Jhaveri Ndlchand, -was deputed to the Kaira 
district to secure the aid of the Thdkors of Umeta, Bhddarva, 
Kera, and Dd.ima, and of the Patels of Anand and Partdbpur. 


‘ Kura in the south-east corner of girohi : Mandeta in fdar in the Mahi Kintha. 
r. lutzGerald Ebq. Political Agent Msdii Kantha. 
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These landholders assured Bdpu of their support and the Thakor of 
Uraeta mounted some iron guns and put his fort in a state of 
defence. An agent named Maganldl was sent into the Gdik war’s 
Kadi Pargana, where he enlisted a body of 2000 foot and 1 50 horse, 
which lie encamped near the village of Lodra. The followers of 
the Kaira Thakors assembled in the strong country on the banks of 
the Mahi near the village of Partdbpiir with a detachment and 
advanced to the Chauk Talav within five miles of Baroda. The 
massacre at Baroda was fixed for the night of October 16th. The 
native troops in Baroda had been tampered with and had promised 
in the event of their being called Out that they would fire blank 
ammunition only. 

The Thakors had been encamped at Parlfibpur for several days, 
but owing partly to the sympathy of the people and partly to the 
terror which they inspired, no repont was made to any British 
officers till the loth October, when Mr. Ashburner, who was 
encamped at Thasra, marched to attack them with his new levies and 
a party of the Kaira police. There was, as usual, disunion in the 
ranks of the insurgents ; they had no leaders they could depend upon, 
and they dispersed on hearing of the approach of Ashburner’s force 
without firing a shot. Ninety-nine men who had taken refuge in 
the ravines of the Mahi were captured and a commission under Act 
XIV. of 1857 was issued to Mr. Ashburner and Captain Buckle, the 
Political Agent in the Rewa Kantha, to try them. Ten of the 
ringleaders were found guilty of treason and blown from guns at 
Kanvari, nine were transported for life, and the remainder were 
pardoned. The turbulent villages of Partfibpur and Angar in Kaira 
were destroyed and the inhabitants removed to more accessible 
ground in the open country. 'I'heir sti’ong position in the ravines of 
the Mahi river had on several occasions -enabled the people of.Purtfib- 
pur and Angar to set Government at defiance, and this w as considered 
a favourable opportunity of making an example of them and break- 
ing up their stronghold. 

In the meantime information of the gathering at Lodra had 
reached Major Agar, the Superintendent of Police, Ahmedabad. 
He marched to attack them with the Koli Corps and a squadron of 
the Gujarat Hoise. Maganlal fled to the north after a slight skir- 
mish in wrhich tw-o men were killed and four wounded, and was 
captured a few days afterwards by the Thdndar of Sammu with 
eleven followers. They were tried by General Roberts and Mr. 
Hadow, the Collector of Ahmedfibad, under Act XIV. of 1857. 
Three of them were blown from guns at Waizapur, three were 
hanged, and the rest were transported for life. 

It is much to be regretted that Malhdrrao Gaikwar and the 
Bhonsla Raja were allow-ed to escape punishment. There was very 
clear evidence of the guilt of the Bhonsla Raja, but His Highness 
the Gaikw-ar interceded for him, and Sir Richmond Shakespeare, 
the Resident, weakly consented that his life should be spared on 
condition that he should be imprisoned for life at Baroda, a 
sentence which, it is hardly necessary to say, was never carried out. 
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On the suppression of this abortive insurrection it was deter- 
mined to disarm Gujarat, and in January 1858 strong detachments 
of the 72nd Highlanders and of Her Majesty’s 86th Regiment with 
the 8th Regiment Native Infantry, two guns under Captain Cony- 
bere,.and a squadron of Gujarat Horse were placed at the disposal 
of Mr. Ashburner to carry out this measure. His Highness the 
Gaikwdr had consented to a simultaneous disarmament of his 
country, but he evaded the performance of his promise. In the 
Kaira district and in the Jambusar taluka of Broach the disarma- 
ment was very strictly enforced ; every male adult of the fighting 
classes was required to produce an arm of some kind. The town of 
Ahmeddbad was relieved of 20,000 arms in the first two days, but 
the Highlanders and 86th Regiment were required for operations 
in Rajputdna, and after their departure from Gujarat it was deemed 
prudent to postpone this very^unpopular measure. 

After these events Gujarat remained tranquil for nearly a year 
till, in October 1858, the Naikda Bhils of Narakot revolted under 
Rupa and Keval Naiks, and a few months later Tatia. Topi’s 
scattered force being hard-pressed by Colonel Park’s column, 
plundered several villages of tbe Panch Mahals during its rapid 
march through that district. 

In 1858, after his defeat at Gwalior, at tbe close of the mutinies 
in Northern India, Tdtia Topi moved rapidly towards the Dakhan. 
The chiefs of Jamkhandi and Nargund had been in treasonable 
correspondence with the rebel chiefs in tbe North-West and had 
invoked their aid. It is more than probable that if Tatia Topi had 
entered the Dakhan in force, there would have been a general 
insurrection of the Maratha population. Tatia’s march to the 
Dakhan soou assumed the character of a flight. He was closely 
pressed by-two columns under Generals Somerset and Mitchell, and 
a very compact and enterpriziug little field force commanded by 
Colonel Park. Colonel Park’s own regiment, the 72nd Highlanders, 
many of the men mounted on camels, formed the main fighting power 
of this force. His iudefatigable energy in the pursuit of the enemy 
allowed them 710 rest, and eventually brought them to bay at Chhota 
Udepur. -Fearing to face the open country of Berdr with such an 
uncompromisiug enemy in pursuit, Tatia recrossed the Narbada at 
Chikalda and marched towards Baroda. He had, by means of an 
agent named Ganpatrdo, for some time been in communication 
with the Bhau Sdheb Pavar, a brother-in-law of His Highness the 
Gaikwar, and had been led to expect aid from the Baroda Sardara 
and the Thakors of the Kaira and Rewa Kantha districts. Im- 
meoiately it became known that Tatia had crossed the Narbada, 
troops were put in motion from Kaira, Ahmedabad, and Disa 
ror tbe protection of the eastern frontier of Gujarat. Captain 
lhatcher, who had succeeded to the command of the irregular 
evies raised by Mr. Ashburner in Kaira, was ordered to hold 

an e a with the irregulars and two of the Gdikwar’s gnus. He 
reinforced by Captain Collier’s detachment of the 

Udepur on the 

approach of the enemy. ^ 
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Tatia Topi at this time commanded a formidable force composed 
of fragments of many mutinous Bengal regiments. He had also 
been joined by a mixed rabble of Villayatis, Robillas, and Rajputs, 
who followed his fortune in hopes of plunder. Feimsha Naw4b 
of Kampna and a Maratha Sardar who was known as the 
Rao Saheb, held subordinate commands. Each fighting man was 
followed by one or more ponies laden with plunder T^ich greatly 
impeded their movements. It was chiefly owing to this that 
Colonel Park was enabled to overtake the rebels and to force them into 
action. On reaching Chkota Udepur the troops of the Raja fraternised 
with the enemy, and Captain Collier having evacuated the town, 
Tatia Topi was allowed to occupy it without opposition. He had 
intended to halt at Chhota Udepur to recruit his men and to 
develop his intrigues with the Baroda Sardar8_, but Park gave him no 
respite. On the 1st December 1858, he fell upon Tatia’s rebel 
force and defeated it with great slaughter, his own loss being trifling. 
After this defeat there was great confusion in the ranks of the 
insurgents. Tatia Topi abandoned his army and did not rejoin it 
till it had reached the forest lands of Pdrona. Discipline which 
had always been lax, was now entirely thrown aside. The muster 
roll of one of Tatia’s cavalry regiments was picked up and showed 
that out of a strength of 300 sabres only sixteen were present 
for duty. The rebel force separated into two bodies, one doubled 
back and plundered Park’s baggage which bad fallen far to the 
rear, the other under Ferozsha entered the Pancli Mahals and 
looted Bariya, Jhalod, Limdi, and other villages ; Godhra being 
covered by Muter’s force was not attacked. Park’s force was so 
disabled by the plunder of its baggage and by long continued forced 
marches, that it was compelled to halt at Chhota Udepur, but 
General Somerset took up the pursuit and rapidly drove Tatia 
from the Pancli Mahals. He fled in the direction of Saluiuba. 
The Thakor of that place was in arms, and Tdtia no doubt expected 
support from him, but the Thakor was too cautious to join what 
was then evidently a hopeless cause. On reaching Nargad on the 
20th February 1859, Ferozsha made overtures of surrender, and a 
week later 300 cavalry and a mixed force of 1 500 men under Zahur 
Ali and the Maulvi Yazir Kluin laid down their arms to General 
Mitchell. They were admitted to the benefit of the amnesty. The 
remnant of Tatia’s force fled to the north-east. 

In October 1858, instigated by the intrigues of the Bhau Saheb 
Pavdr, the Sankheda Naikdas, a very wild forest tribe, took up 
arms under Rupa and Keval Naiks, and after having plundered the 
outpost, thuna, at Narukot, attacked a detachment of the 8th 
Regiment N. I. under Captain Bates at .Jambughoda, They were 
repulsed with considerable loss after a desultory fight during the 
greater part of two days. On .the arrest of Ganpatrao, the Bhau 
Saheb’s agent, this troublesome insurrection would probably have 
collapsed, but the Naikdas ivere joined by a number of Yillayatis, 
matchlock-men, the fragments of Tatia’s broken force, who en- 
couraged them to hold out. They occupied the very strong country 
between Champaner and Narnkot, and kept up a harassing warfare, 
plundering the villages as far north as Godhra. 
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A field force commanded by the Political Agent of the Rewa 
Kantlia, Colonel "Wallace, was employed against tbe Ndikd^s during 
the cold weather of 1858, and in one of the frequent skirmishes 
with the insurgents Captain Hayward of the 17th Regiment N. I. was 
severely wounded by a matchlock bullet on the 28th January 1859. 
The oidy sq^cess obtained by the Naikdas Was the surprise of 
Hassan Ali’s company of Hussein Khan’s levy. The Subhed^r had 
been ordered to protect the labourers who were employed in open- 
ing the pass near the village of Sivrajpur, but the duty was very 
distasteful to him, and his son deserted with twenty-four men on 
the march to Sivrajpur. They were suddenly attacked by a mixed 
force of Makranis and Naikdas. Seven men including the Sub- 
hedar were killed and eleven wounded without any loss to the 
enemy. The Subhedar neglected to protect his camp by the most 
ordinary precautions and his men appear to have behaved badly. 
They died without firing a shot directly they were attacked. But 
little progress bad been made in pacifying the Naikdas till Captain 
Richard Bonner was employed to raise and organize a corps com- 
posed chiefly of Bhils with their head-quarters at Dohad in the 
Paiich Mah.ds. Captain Bonner’s untiring energy and moral influence 
soon reduced the Naikdas to submission. Rupa Naik laid down bi.s 
arms and accepted the amnesty of the 10th March 1859, and Keval 
Naik followed his example soon after. 

In July 1859 the Wdghers of Okhamandal, a mahfil in Kdthi^vdda 
belonging to His Highness the Gaikwdr, suddenly seized and 
plundered Dwfirka, Barvfila, and Bet. They were led by a Wdgher 
chief named Toda Manik, who alleged that he had been compelled 
to take up arms by the oppression of the Gfiikwdr’s kdm ldrs ; but 
it is probable that he w'as encouraged to throw oS allegiance by 
the weakness of the Baroda administration and the belief that he’ 
would have to deal with the troops of the Darbfir only. He soon 
found he was in error. Major Christie with 200 sabres of the Guja- 
rat Horse and a wing of the l7th Regiment Native Infantry from 
Rajkot marched to Manddna on the Ran to cut off the com- 
munication between Okhdraandal and the Kdthiayada peninsula. 
The cantonment of Rajkot was reinforced from Ahmeddbdd by 
six guns of Aytoun’s battery, a wing of the 33rd Regiment and a 
detachment of tbe I4th Regiment Native Infantry under Captain 
Hall, and a naval and military force was at the same time prepared 
in Bombay for the recovery of Bet and Dwdrka as soon as the 
close of the monsoon should render naval operations on the western 
coast possible. 

On the 29th September 1859, the following force embarked in the 
transports South lldmities and Empress of India, towed by Her 
Majesty’s steam-ships Zenobia and Victoria, and followed by the 
frigate Firoz, the gunboat Clyde, and the schooner Constance : 


Her Majesty’s 28tli Regiment 

Her Majesty’s 6th Regiment Native Infantry 

. .. 509 Men. 
... 600 •„ 

Marine Battalion ... ... ... ... 

... 200 „ 

Royal Artillery ... 

... 60 „ 

Sappers and Miners 

... 90 „ 


The expedition was under the command of Colonel Donovan 
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of Her Majesty’s 28tli Regiment, but it was intended that on 
arrival at Bet, Colonel Scobie should command the combined naval 
and military force. Colonel Scobie marched from Rdjkot early in 
October with the wings of Her Majesty’s 33rd Regiment and 17th 
Native Infantry^ the 12th Light Field Battery and detachments 
of the 14th Native Infantry and Gnjardt Horse. Had Colonel 
Donovan waited for this force he might have effectually invested 
the fort of Bet, which is situated on an island, and exterminated 
the rebels ; but he was too anxious to distinguish himself before 
he could be relieved of command. He arrived off Bet on the 4th 
October 1859, and at sunrise that morning the steam-ships Firoz, 
Zeaobia, Clyde, and Conttance took up their positions off the fort of 
Bet and opened fire with shot and shell at 9.50 yards. The 
fort replied feebly with a few small guns. Shells effectually 
scorched the fort and temples occupied by the enemy, but the shot 
made little impression on the wall which was here thirty feet ihick. 
The bombardment continued throughout the day and at intervals 
during the night. Next morning Dewa Chabasni, the Wdgher 
chief in command of the fort, opened negotiations for surrender, 
but he would not consent to the unconditional surrender which was 
demanded, and after an intervij of half an - hour the artillery fire 
was resumed and preparations were made to disembark the troops. 
They landed under a heavy musketry fire from the fcJrt and adja- 
cent buildings, and an attempt was made to escalade. The ladders 
were placed against the wall but the storming party of Her 
Majesty’s 28th Regiment and 6th Regiment Native Infantry were 
repulsed with heavy loss. Captain McCormack of Her Majesty’s 
28th Regiment, Ensign Willaume of the 6th Regiment, and ten 
European soldiers were killed ; and Captain Glasspoole, Lieute- 
nant Grant of the 6th Native Infantry, and thirty-seven men of 
the 2Sth Regiment were wounded, many of them severely. One 
sepoy of the Marine Battalion was killed and five wounded. 

During the night which succeeded this disastrous attack the 
Wdghers evacuated the fort. They reached the mainland, taking 
with them their women the children and the plunder of the temple, 
but Dewa Chabasni, the Wagher chief, had been killed the previous 
day. Considering the large and well-equipped force at Colonel 
"Donovan’s disposal and the facilities which the insular position of 
Bet afforded to a blockading force, the escape of the Waghers 
almost with impunity, encumbered with women and plunder, did 
not enhance Colonel Donovan’s military reputation. Captain D. 
Nasmyth, R. B., Field Engineer of the Okhdmandal Force, was 
directed to destroy the fort of Bet and carried out his instructions 
most effectually. Some of the Hindu temples nearest the walls 
were severely shaken by the explosion of the mines, and a great 
outcry was raised of the desecration of the temples; but if Hindus 
will convert their temples into fortified enclosures, they must take 
the consequence when they are occupied by the enemies of the 
British Government. 

Lieutenant Charles Goodfellow, R. E., greatly distinguished 
himself on this occasion. He earned the Victoria Cross by carrying 
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oS a wounded man of Her Majesty’s 28tli Regiment under a very 
heavy fire. Treasure valued at 3| Idkhs of rupees was taken on 
board the Firoz for safe custody. It was eventually restored to the 
Pujfiris of the temples, but most of the temples had been carefully 
plundered bythe Waghers before the entry of the British force. 

Many of the fugitives from Bet took refuge in Dwarka, and 
Colonel Donovan's force having re-embarked proceeded to Dwdrka 
to await the arrival of Colonel Scobie’s small brigade. Scobie’s 
force did not reach Dwarka till October 20th. The Naval Bri- 
gade under Lieutenant Sedley with sixteen oflScers and 110 men 
had aDeady landed under very heavy matchlock fire, and thrown 
up a slight breastwork of loose stone within 150 yards of 
the walls. A field piece from the Zenobia and afterwards a 
thirty-two pounder were placed in position in this work. The 
successful result of the siege was mainly due to the determined 
bravery of this small naval force. They repulsed repeated sorties 
from the fort and inflicted severe losses on the enemy. As soon 
as the stores and ammunition could be landed, Colonel Donovan 
took up a position to the north-east of the fort. Colonel Scobie to 
the south-east, and Captain Hall occupied an intermediate position 
with detachments of Her Majesty's 33rd Regiiflent, the 14th Native 
Infantry, and Gujardt Horse under Lieutenant Pym. The garri- 
son made several determined attempts to break through Captain 
Hall’s position, but they were on each occasion driven back with loss. 

The first battery opened fire on the northern face of the fort on 
October 28th, while the Zenobia and the Firoz poured a well-direct- 
ed fife of shells on the houses and temples which sheltered the 
enemy towards the sea. The shells did immense execution and 
relieved the attack on the Naval Brigade which continued to 
hold its position with the greatest gallantry though several times 
surrounded by the enemy. On the night of the 31st October the 
garrison evacuated the fort and cut its way through a picket of 
Her Majesty’s 28th Regiment, wounding Ensign Hunter and four 
men. A detachment under Colonel Christie followed the fugitives 
next morning and overtook them near Vasatri. A skirmish ensued, 
but they escaped without much loss and took refuge in the Barda 
hill. They continued to disturb the peace of Katbidvada for several 
years. In one of the desultory skirmishes which followed. 
Lieutenants LaTouche and Hebbert were killed. 

^ While these events were in progress, Karranji Hati the Rana of 
Is agar Pilrkar on the Sindh frontierof Gujarat, took up arms at the 
head of a band of Sodhds, plundered the treasury and telegraph 
office at Nagar Pdrkar, and released the prisoners in the jail. 
Colonel Evans commanded the field force which was employed 
against him for many months without any very definite results. 
The country is a desert and the Sodhas avoided a collision with the 
troops. The Rdna eventually submitted and peace was restored. 
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BHINMAL. 

Bhinmal,! North Latitude 24° 42^, East Longitude 72° 4', the historical 
Shrimal, the capital of the Gurjjaras from about the sixth 'to the niilth ' 
century, lies about fifty miles west of Abu hill. The site of the city is in 
a wide plain about fifteen miles west of the last outlier of the Abu range. 
To the east, betweeo the hills and Bhinmal, except a few widely-separated 
village sites, the plain is chiefly a gi-azing ground with brakes of thorn and 
cassia bushes overtopped by standards of the camel-loved filu Salvadora 
persica. To the south, the west, |and the north the plain is smooth and 
bare passing westwards into sand. Prom the level of the plain stand 
out a few isolated blocks of hill, 500 to 800 feet high, of which one peak, 
about a mile west of the city, is crowned by the shrine of Chamunda the 
6ri or Luck of Bhinmal. b'rom a distance the present Bhinmal shows 
few traces of being the site of an ancient capital. Its 1500 houses cover . 
the gentle slope of an artificial mound, the level of their roofs broken 
by the spires of four Jain temples and by the ruined state office at the 
south end of the mound. Closer at hand the number and size of the 
old stone-stripped tank and fortification mounds and the large areas , 
honeycombed by diggers for bricks show that the site of Jhe present 
Bhinmal was once the centre of a great and widespread city. Of its 
'fortifications, which, as late as a.d. 16 il, the English merchant Nicholas 
Ufflet, in a journey from Jhalor to Ahmed abad, desciibes as enclosing a 
circuit of thirty-six miles (24 hns) containing many fine tanks going to, 
ruin, almost no trace remains.^ The names of some of the old gates are 
remembered, Suiya in the north-east, Sri Lakshmi ih the south-east, 
Sanchor in the west, and Jhalor in the north. Sites are pointed out 


^ The translations of the inscriptions and the bulk of the history are the work of 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson of the Indian Chil s-cn-iee. 

- Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, VIII. .SOI. Thirty years later the traveller Tavernier (Ball’s 
Edition, II. 87) has ; Bargant (Wangam in Jodhpur?) to Bimiil 15 kos: BimAl to 
Modra 15 4 o. 5, Of JhAlor UtBet has left the following description. JhAlor is a castle 
on the top of a steep mountain three kos ii* ascent by a fair stone causeway broad 
enough for two men. At the end of the first kos is a gate and a "place of guanl where 
the causeway is enclosed on both sides with walls. At the end of the second kos is a 
double gate strongly fortified ; and at the third kos is the castle which is entered by 
three successive g.ites. The first is very strongly plated with iron, the second not so 
strong with places above for throwing donu melted lead or boiling oil, and the third is 
thickly beset with iron spikes. Between each of these gates are spacious places of arms 
and at the inner gate is a strong portcullis. A bowshot within the castle is a splendid 
pagoda, built by the founders of the fastle and ancestors of Ghazni ((iidney) Khiin who 
were Gentiles. He turned Muhammadan and deprived his elder brother of this castle by the 
following stratagem. Having invited him. and his women to a banquet which his brother 
requited by a similar entertainmemt he substituted chosen soldiers well armed instead of 
women, sending them two and t« o in a dhiHi or litter who. getting in by this device 
gained possession of the gates and held the place for the Great Mughal to whom it now 
(a.d. 1611) appertains being one of 'the strongest situated forts in the world. About' 
half a kos within the ' gate is a goodly square tank cut out of the solid rock smd to be 
fifty fathoms deep and full of eitellent water. Quoted by Finch in Kerr’s Voyages, 
VIII, 300-301. 

B 1746-58 
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as old gateways five to six miles to the east and south-east of the present 
town, and, though their distance and isolation make it hard to believe that 
these ruined mounds were more than outworks, UlSet’s testimony seems 
to establish the correctness of the local memory 4 Besides these outlying 
gateways traces remain round the foot of the present Bhinmdl mound of 
a smaller and later wall. To the east and south the line of fortification 
has been so cleared of masonry and is so confused with the lines of tank 
banks, which perhap» were worked into the scheme of defence, that all 
accurate local knowledge of their position has passed. The Gujarit 
gate in the south of the town though ruined is well marked. From the 
Gujardt gateway a line of mounds, may be traced south and then west 
to the ruins of Pipalduara perhaps the western gateway. The wall seems 
then to have turned east crossing the watercourse and passing inside that 
is along the east bank of the watercourse north to the south-west comer 
of the Jaikop or Taksha lake. From this comer it ran east along the 
south bank of Jaikop to the Jhalor or north gate which still remains in fair 
preservation its pointed arch showing it to be of Musalmin or late (17th- 
1 8th century) Rahtor construction. From the Jhalor gate the founda- 
tions of the wall may be traced east to the Kanaksen or Karada tank. 
The area to the east of the town from the Karada tank to the Gujarat 
gate has been so quarried for brick to build the present Bhinmal that no 
sign remains of a line of fortifications running from the Karada tank in 
the east to the Gujarat gate in the south. 

, The site of the present town the probable centre of the old city," is a 
mound stretching for about three-quarters of a mile north and south 
and swelling twenty to thirty feet out of the plain. On almost all 
sides its outskirts are pi'otected by well made thorn fences enclosing 
either garden land or the pens and folds of Babaris and Bhils. . The 
streets are narrow and winding. The dwellings are of three classes,- 
the flat mud-roofed bouses of the Mahajans or traders and of the better- 
to-do Brahmans and craftsmen with canopied doors and fronts plastered 
with white clay : Second the tiled sloping-roofed sheds of the bulk of 
the craftsmen ai>d gardeners and of the better-off Rabdris and Bhils : 
and Third the thatched bee-hive huts of the bulk of the Rabaris and 
Bhils and of some of the poorer craftsmen and husbandmen. Especially 
to the north-wett and west the houses are skirted by a broad belt of 
garden land. In other parts patches of watered crops are separated by 
the bare banks of old tanks or by stretches of plain covered with thorn 
aud cassia bushes or roughened by the heaps of old buildings honey- 
combed by shafts .sunk by searchers for bricks. Besides the four 
spired temples to Parasndth the, only outstanding building is the old 
hacheri or state office a mass of mins which tops the steep south end of 
the city mound. 

Of the 1400 inhabited houses of Bhinmal the details are : Mahajans 
47 5, chiefly Oswal Vanis of many subdivisiftns ; Shrimali Brahmans, 
Shevaks 35, Maga Brahmans worshippers of the ~s»B-Tl6d priests ”to 
Oswals ; Sonirs, 30 ; Bdudhdras or Calico-printers, 35 ; Kasaras or Brass- 
smit^ 4, GhJnchis or Oilpressers, 30 ; Afalis or Gardeners, 25 ; Kathias 
or liV oodworkers, 12; Bbats 120 including 8(3 Gunas or Grain-carriers, 


1 The names of these gateways are Sorajpul about six miles (4 kos) east of Bhinmii 
near Khrfnpur at the site of a temple of MahAdev ;■ S^vidir about six miles (4 ko*) t 

tbe SOUtn Tlpaw {4 fovnnl n ra-f . TM fjl rr 1 _ x . . ! . 


V* tk ui ivAttuituev Diiviaar aoouc six mile 

the south near a temple of Hanum^n ; Dharanidhar near Vandar about six ^ 

’ Kisharnbin»o about six miles (4 

north near Nartan at the site of a large well and stones. Battau Lai Pandit, 
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and.4Q Rajbhats or Brahm Bh4ts, Genealogists^ ; Kambhars or Pesters, 
.12 ;.MDsalinan Potters, 4jRehbari8or Herdsmen, 70^; Shddhs Beggars, 10; 
iSbamia Aliks Beggars, 10 ; Kotwal and Panjdra Musalmans, 15 ; Lohars 
or Blacksmiths, 3 ; Darjis or Tailors, 12 ; Nais or Barbers, 7 ; Bhnrnias 
that is SolaAki Jdgirdirs, 15®; Kav4s Bhumias servants, 12 ; Jdts Cul- 
tivators, 2 ; Desbantris or Saturday Oilbeggars, 1 ; Acharayas or Funeral 
Brahmans, 1 ; Dholis Drumbeaters, 12 ; Patrias or Professionals that is 
Dancing Girls, 30^; Turki Vohoras that is Memons, 2 ; Visbayati Musal- 
mdn Padlock-makers, 1 ; Rangrez or Dyers, 2 ; Mochis or Shoemakers,- 
30 ; Karias^r Salavats that is Masons, (5 ; Chnrigars Musalmdn Ivory 
bangle-makers, 2 ; Jatiyas® or Tanners, 17; Khatiks or Butchers working as 
tanners, 1 ; Sargaras, Bhil messengers, 1 ; Bhils, 120 ; Tirgars or Arrow- 
makers, 5 ; Goradas priests to Bombias leather- workers, 2 ; Bombias 
literally Weavers now Leather-workers, 40; W^ghria Castrator, 1; 
Mirfeis Musalman Drummers, 8 ; Mehtars or Sweepers, 1 . 

Insi(le of the town the objects of interest are few. The four temples 
of PdrasnAth are either modem or altered by modern repairs. A rest- 
house to the south of a temple of Baragi or Variha the Boar in the east 
of the town has white marble pillars with inscriptions of the eleventh 
and thirteenth centuries which show that the pillars have been brought 
from the ruined temple of the sun or Jag Svami Lord of the World on 
the mound about eighty yards east of the south or modem Gnjac^t gate. 
In the west of the town, close to the wall of the enclosure of the old 
Mahilakshmi temple, is a portion of a white marble pillar with an 
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'The Shrimdli Brihm-Bhdtsjire of the following subdivisions : Dhondaleshvar, HSr, 
Hera, Loh, Poeshsha, Pitalia, and Varing. They say fchrimdl is their original home. 

* The local explanation of Reh-biri is liver out of the way. Jheir subdivisions 
are; Al, Barod, Bougaro, Dagalla, Gansor, Gongala, Kalotra, Eaiamtha, Nangu, 
Panna, Pramira, Boj. All are strong dark full-bearded men, 

® The importance of Bhinmdl as a‘ centre of population is shown not only by the 
Bhrimdli Brkhmans and Vafnis who are spread all over Gujarat, but by the Porw^rs a 
class of Yafnis now unrepresented in their native town who are said to take their name 
from a suburb of Bhinmdl, OswAls, almost all of whom are Sbrdvaks or'followers of 
the -lain religion, have practically spread from Bhinmhl. The origin of the name 
Osvdl is (Trana-Roy. As. Soc. III. 337) from Osi the Mother or Luck of Osianagar 
an ancient town and still a place of pilgrimage about eighteen miles north of 
Jodhpur. The Oswafls were originally Rajputs of several classes including Pawatrs 
but mainly Solankis and so apparently (Tod’s Wes'ern India, 209) of Gurjjara 
origin. Equally of Gurjj.ara origin- are the Shrimafli VAuis who hold a specially high 
place among Western Indian Jains. The care taken by the Jains to secure foreign 
conquerors within their fold is notable. The Tirthankar is a Bdja-who by piety and 
other virtues attained moksha or absorption. The fifty-four worshipfuls uttama- 
purushus^ the twenty-four firthankars, the twelVe chukravartis^ the nine and 

the nine vdsudevas are Etjds, most of them great conquerors (Trans. Royal Asiatic 
Society, HI. 338-341).. The local story is that the Solankis were called to help 
the people of Shrimdl to resist the Songara Rajputs of Jhailor who took Bhinmdl 
about A.D. 12Sft). Before that the Shrimalis and Solankis were enemies. This 
tradition of hostility is interesting as it may go back to a.n. 740 when Mdlardja 
Solanki transferred the seat of power from Bhinm^I to AnahilavAda Pitan, (See 
Below page 469.) A class who trace to BhinmAl are the Pitals or Kalbis of Mdrwir 
(jRurwdr Castes, 41). They claim descent from Rajput men and BrAhman women. In 
support of the tradition the women still keep separate neither eating with nor using 
the same vessels as their husbands. 

^ These dancing girls hold land. They are said to have been brought by the 
Songara Rajputs, who according to the local account retreating from Ala-ud-din Khiljl 
(a.d. 1290) took Bhinmal from the SbrimAli Brdhmans. _ . 

* The Jatiyas all Hindus of the three subdivisions Baletta, Sunkaria, and Talvaria 
came from MAudu near DhAr in Central India. The name is locally derived from 
jatukarta a skin. 
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inscription dated S. 1342 (a.d. 1286) which apparently has been brought 
from the same Irtined sun temple. In the kacheri ruins at the south* 
end of the mound the only object of interest is a small shrine 
to Mata with two snakes supporting her seat and above in modern 
characters the word^ Nagane the •kuldevi -or tribe guardian of the 
R^htors. 

The chief object of interest at Bhinmal is the ruined temple of the 
Sun on a mound close to the south of the town. Of this temple and its 
inscriptions details are given below. About fifty yards west of the Sun 
temple are the remains of a gateway known as the Gujafat gateway. 
This modern name and the presence near it of blocks of the white 
quartz-marble of the Sun temple . make it probable that the gateway is 
not older than ilusalman or eighteenth century Rdhtor times. Close to 
the west of the gate is Khari Bava the Salt Well an old’ step and water- 
bag well with many old stones mixed with brick work. About a 
hundred yards south of the Gujarat gate, in a brick-walled enclosuse about 
sixteen yards by eight and nine feet high topped by a shield parapet, is 
the shrine of Mahadeva Naulakheshwar. An inscription dated S. 1800 
(a.d. 1744) states that the enclosure marks the site of an old temple .to 
Naulakheshwar. About fifty yards east of the Nauldkheshwar shrine is 
a large brick enclosure about seventy-five yards square with walls about - 
twelve ftet high and a pointed-arched gateway in the Moslim wave-edged 
style. On entering, to the left, is a plinth with a large Hanuman 'and 
further to the left in domed shrines are a Ganpati and a Mata. A few 
paces south is Brahma’s Pool or Brahmakhund with steep steps on the 
west and north, a rough stone and brick wall to the east, and a circular 
well to the south. The pool" walls and steps have been repaired by 
stones taken frcun Hindu temples or from former decorations of the pool 
on some of which are old figures of Matas in good repair. The story is 
that Som, according to one account the builder of the Sun temple according 
to another account a restorer of Shi-imiil, wandering in search of a cure for 
leprosy, came to the south gate of Shrimal. Som’s- dog which was 
suffering from mange disappeared and soon after appeared sound and 
clean. The king traced the dog’s footmarks to the Brahmakhund, 
bathed in it, and was cured. As a thank-offering he surrounded the 
pool with masoniy walls. To the south of the pool, to the right, are 
an underground liiig sacred to Pataleshwar the lord of the Under World 
and south of the liiig a small domed shrine of- Chandi Devi. To the left, 
at the east side of a small brick enclosure, is a snake-canopied Uiig known 
as Chandeshwar hung about with strings of rudraksh Eleeocarpus ganitrus 
beads.* In front of Chandeshwar’s shrine is a small inscribed stone with 
at its top a cow and calf recording a land grant to Shrimali Brahmans. 
About forty yards north-east of the Brahmakhund a large straggling heap 
of brick and earth, now known as Lakshamithala or Lakshmi’s' settlement, 
is said to be the site of a temple to Lakshmi built, according to the local 


According to a local storythere was a hermitage of Jangams near the temple «f 
Jagamdeva the t’un-God and ahermitage of Bharatis near Chandeshvar’s shrine. In a 
tight between the rival ascetics many were slain and the knowledge where their treasure 
vas stored passed away. Wlien repairs were made in A.n. 1814 (S. 1870) the Bharati 
hermitage was cleared. Two large earthen pots were found one of which still stands 
a the door of Chandeshvari s temple. These pots contained the treasure of the Bharatis. 

nothing hut white dust was found. Most of the dust was -thrown 
away till a Jain ascetic came and examined the white dust. The ascetic called for an • 
ron ro , heated the rod, sprinkled it with the white dust, and, the iron became gold. 
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legend, by a Bribman to whom 'in return for his devotedness Lakshmi had 
given great wealth. The hollow to the south-east is known as the Khanddlia 
pool. About fifty yards south-east at the end of a small enclosure is a 
shrine and cistern of Jageshwar, said to be called after a certain Jag who in 
return for the gift of a son built the temple. Severahold carved and dressed 
stones are built into the walls of this temple. About seventy-five yards 
further south-east a large area rough with heaps of brick is said to be the 
site of an old Vidhya-Sala or Sanskrit College. This college is mentioned * 
in the local Mahatmya as a femous place of learning the resort of scholars 
from distant lands.i The local account states that as the Bhils grew too 

powerful the Brahmans were unable to live in the college and retired to 
Dholka in north Gujarat. 

The slope and skirts of the town beyond the thorn-fenced enclosures 
of Bhils and Rabaris lie in heaps honeycombed with holes hollowed by 
searchers for bricks. Beyond this fringe of fenced enclosures from a half 
to a whole mile from the city are the baife white banks of pools and tanks 
some for size worthy to be called lakes. Of these, woi-king from the 
south northwards, the three chief are the Nimbalj or Narmnkhsarpvar, 
the Goni or Gayakund, and the Talbi or Trambaksarovar. The Nimbali 
tank, about 300 yards south-east of the college site, is a large area opening 
eastwards whence it draVi's its supply of water and enclosed with high 
bare banks* scattered with bricks along the south-west and north. The 
lake is said to be named Nimbali after a Viini to whom MaMdeva granted 
a son and for whom Mahadeva "formed the hollow of the lake by ploughing 
it with his thunderbolt. About half a mile north-east of Nimbali a 
horseshoe ' bank fifteen to thirty feet high, except to the open east, is the 
remains of the Goni lake. Lines of stone along the 'foot of the north-west 
and north-east banks shew that portions at least of these sides were 
once lined with masonry. A ti'ace of steps remains at a place known as 
the Gan Ghat or Cowgate. The lake is said to have been named Goni 
after a Brahman whose parents being eaten by a Rakshas went to hell." 
For their benefit Goni devoted his life to the worship of Vishnu and built 
a temple and lake. In reward Vishnu gave to the water of the lake the 
merit or cleansing virtue of the water of Gaya. In the foreground a 
■ row of small cAutris or pavilions marks the bui’ying ground of the Mahajan 
or high Hindu community of Bhinmah Behind the pavilions are the bare 
banks • of the Tal]ji lake. At the west end is the Bombaro well and near 
the south-west is the shrine of Trimbakeshvar Mahadev. This lake is 
said to have been made in connection with a great sacrifice or yng, that 
is yajna, held by Brahmans to induce or to compel the god Trimbak- 
. eshwar to slay the demon Tripurasui-. Beginning close to the south of Talbi 
lake and stretching north-west towards the city is the Karada Sarovar or 
Karada lake said to have been built by Kanaksen or Kanishka the great 
founder of the-Skythian era (a.d. 7b). On the western bank of the lake 
stands an open air liiig of Karaiteshwar.^ At the south end of the Karad4 


•According to Alberuni (a,d. 1030) tlie ErahraasiddhSnta was composed by Brahma- 
gupta the son of Jishnu from the town of BhillamAIa between Multan and Anhilwara. 
Sachau’s Translation, I. 153. Another light of the college was the Sanskrit poet 
Magha, the sou of SrimAli parents, who is said to have lived in the time of Bhoj Kdja 
of Ujjain (a.n. 1010-1040). MArwiir Castes, 68. 

s The local account explains the origin of the name Kanak which also means gold by 
the story of a Bhil who was drowned on the waxing fifth of Bhadarwa. The Bhil’s wife 
who was with him failing to drown herself prepared a funeral pyre. Mahadeva pleased 
■ with the woman’s devotion restored her husband to life and made his body shine like gold. 
As a thaakoffering the Bhil enlarged the tank and built a shrine to Kirait Mahadeva. 
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lake, which stretches close to the fenced enclosures i-onnd the city, are the 
remains of a modem bastion and of a wall which runs north-west to the 
Jhilor gate. Beyond the site of the bastion is an enclosure and shrine of 
i Maheshwar Mahadev. To the north and north-west 'of the Karait gea lie 
four large tanks. Of these the most eastern, about 300 yards north-west 
of Karada, is Brahmasarovar a large area fed from the north and with 
high broken banks. Next, about 500 yards north-west, lies the far-stretch- 
ing Vankund or Forest Pool open to the north-east. About 800 yards 
west is Gautam’s tank which holds water .throughout the year. The 
banka of brick and kankar form nearly a complete circle except at the 
feeding channels'in the east and south. In the centre of the lake is an 
islet on which are the white-stone foundations (lS’x l2*) of Gautam’s 
hermitage. On the bank above the east feeding-channel is an image of 
Hanuman and on the east side of the southern channel at the foot of the' 
bank is a white inscribed stone with letters^ so worn that nothing but the 
date S. 1106 (a.d. 1049) has been made out. Of the balls of kankar 
or nodular limestone which are piled into the bank of the tank those 
which are pierced with holes are lucky and are kept to guard wooden 
partitions against the attacks of insects. The last and westmost of the 
north row of tanks is the Jaikop properly Jakshkop that is the Taksha’s 
Pool about 600 yards south-west of the Gautam tank and close to the 
y north-west of the town.' This tank holds water throughout the year 
and supplies most of the town’s demand. AJong the south bank of the 
Jaikop, where are tombs a shrine to Bhairavand a ruined mosque, the line 
of the later city walls used to run. At the south-east corner of the tank 
are three square masonry plinths each with a headstone carved - with the 
figure of a man or woman. ' One of the plinths which is adorned with a 
pillared canopy has a stone carved with a man on horseback and a standing 
woman in memory of a Tehsildar of Bhinmal of recent date (S. 1869 ; 
A.D. 1812) whose wife became Sati. About 200 yards south-east is a 
row of white pdlia or memoHal slabs of which the third from the south 
end of the row is dated S.1245 '(a.d. 1186). On the south-east bank is the 
shrine of Nimghoria Bhairav at which Shravaks as well as other Hindus 
worship. In the centre of the shrine is a leaning pillar about five feet 
high with four- fronts, Hanumdn. on the east, a standing Snake on the 
south, a Sakti on the west, and Bhairav On the north. To the south 
of the pillar, about a foot out of the ground rise* a five-faced ling or 
pillar-home of the god one facing each quarter of the heaven and 
one nncarved facing the sky. Close to a -well ■within the circuit of the 
lake near the south-east corner is a stone inscribed with letters which 
are too worn to be read. At the east end of the north bank under a 
pilu Salvadoi'a persica tree is a massive seated figure still worshipped 
and still dignified though the features have been broken off, and the 
left lower arm and leg and both feet have disappeared. This is believed 
to be the image of the Taksha king who made the tank. Details are 
given Below pages 456-4-58. To the west of th§ seated statue are the 
marks of the foundations of a temple, shrine hall and outer hall, which is 
believed to have originally been the shrine of Yaksh. About a hundred 
yards west, under a pillared" canopy of white quartz, are two Musalmdn 


1 The local explanation of the name Yaksha’s Pool is that BAvana went to Abaka the 
, city of the great Yaksha KuTera god of wealth and stole Pushpak Knvera’s vimctn or 
. carrier. Kurera in sorrow asked his father what he should do to recover his carrier. 
The father said Worship in ShrimSU Kuvera came to ShrimAl and worshipped Brahma 
who appeared to him and said : When Rimchandra destroys Havana he will bring back 
Pushpak. 
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graves in honour of Ghazni Khdn and Hamal Khan who were killed 
about 400 years ago at Jhdlor fighting for Shrimal. In obedience to their 
dying request their Bhats brought the champions’ bodies to Taksh’s tank. 

The white quartz, the shape of the pillars, and an inscription on one of 
them dated S- 1333 (a.d. 1276), go to show that the stones • have 
been brought from the Sun temple to the south of the town. ' To the 
north of the canopy is a large step- well the Dadeli Well separated into 
an outer and an inner section by a row of Hindu pillars supporting 
flat architraves. Some of the stones have figures of goddesses and in a 
niche is an old goddess’ image. The upper part of the well and the 
parapet are of recent brick work. On a low mound about 150 yards to 
the north is the shrine of Nilkanth IVIahadev, with, about a hundred 
paces to the south-east, a fine old step-well. The lake was fed from the 
south-west corner where is a silt trap built of stones in many cases 
taken from old temples .and carved with the ehaitya or horse-shoe orna- 
ment. Some of the stones have apparently been brought from the 
great white quartz Sun temple. Several of them have a few letters of the 
fourteenth century character apparently the names of masons or carvers. 
Some of the blocks are of a rich red sandstone which is said to be .found 
only in the Rupe quarries eight miles south of Bhinmal . 

On the right, about half a mile south of the south-west corner of the • 
Jaikop lake, is a ruined heap hid among" trees called the Pipal Duara or 
Gateway perhaps the remains of the western Gateway which may have 
formed part of the later line of fortifications which can be traced running 
south along the inner bank of the Jaikop feeding channel. About a 
mile south of the Pipal Hudra are the bare banks of the. large 
lake Bausarovar the Desert Sea. To the north-west north and north- 
east its great earthen banks remain stripped of their masonry gradually 
sloping to the west and south the direction of its supply of water. The 
island in the centre is Lakhdra. This lake was made by Gauri or 
Parvati when she came from Sunda hill to slay the female demon 
Uttamiyar. When Parvati killed the demon she piled over her body 
Shri’s hill which she tad brought with her to form a burial mound. 

At the same time Parvati scooped the tank, and crowned Shri's hill with 
a tower-like temple. This hill, where lives the 6ri or Luck of Shrimal, 
rises 5o0 feet out of the plain about a mile west of the town. It is 
approached from the south by a flight of unhewn stones roughly laid 
as steps. The hill-toj^is smoothed into a level pavement of brick and 
cement. The pavement is supported on the east side by a lofty . bastion- 
like wall. It is surrounded by a parapet about two feet high. On the 
platform two shrines face eastwards. To the left or south is the main 
temple of Lakshmi and to the right or north the smaller shrine of Sunda 
Mdta. The main shrine has a porch with pillars and shield frieze of * 
white quartz limestone apparently spoils of the great Sun Temple. 
Three or four bells hang from the roof of the porch and some loose 
white stones apparently also from the Sun temple are scattered about. 

In the west wall of the main shrine facing east is the image of the 
Guardian of Bhinmal covered with red paint and gold leaf. The only 
trace of ornament on the outside of L^shmi’s sln-ine is in the north- 
face portion of a belt of the horse-shoe or ehaitya pattern and a disc . 
perhaps the disc of the Sun. The smaller shrine of Sunda Mata to the 
right or north is square and flaf-roofed. The ceiling is partly made of 
carved stones apparently prepared for, perhaps formerly the centre 
slabs of domes. The door posts and lintels are of white "quartz marble. 

On the right door post are two short inscriptions of a.d. 1612 and 1664 
(S. 1669 and 1691). A second pillar bears the date a.d. 1543 
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(S. 1600). The roof is supported by four square central pillars which 
with eight wall pilasters form four shallow domes with lotus carved 
roof-stones from some other or some older temple. In a recess in the 
west wall, surmounted with a stone carved in the chaitya or horse-shoe 
pattern, is the Trident or Trisala of Sunda Mata the only object of 
worship. 

From the-hill-top the mound of Bhinmal hardly seems to stand out of 
the general level. The mound seems hidden in trees. Only in the south 
gleam the white pillars of the Sun Temple and to the north rise the high 
mound of the old offices, and still further north the spires of the four 
temples of Parasn4th. Beyond the town to the south and west spread 
green gardens fenced with dry thorn hedges. Outside of the garden 
enclosures to the south-east south and south-west run the lofty hare 
banks of dry lakes confused in places with the lines of old fortifications. 
To the north-west and north shine the waters of fjie Jaikop and Gantam 
tanks. Westwards the plain, dark with thorn brake and green with 
acacias, stretches to the horizon. On other sides the sea-like level of the 
plain is broken by groups of hills the Borta range along the north and 
north-east and to the east the handsomer Ratanitgar, Thur, and Bam Sen 
rising southwards to the lofty clear-out ranges of Dodala and Sunda. 

Only two objects of interest in Bhinmal require special description, 
the massive broken statue of the Jaksha or Yaksha on the north bank of 
the Jaikop lake, and the temple t» Jagsvami the Sun at the south-east 
entrance to the city. 

On the north bank of the J aikop . or Y aksha Lake,^ leaning against 
the stem of a pihi orjill Salvidora persica tree, is a massive stone about 4' 
high by 2' 6" broad and 1' thick. The block is carved with considerable 
skill into the seated figure of a king. The figure’ is greatly damaged by 
the blows of a mace. The nose and mouth are broken off, half of the 
right hand and the whole of the left hand and leg are gone and the feet 
and almost the whole of the seat or throne have disappeared. The figure 
is seated on a narrow lion-supported throne or ,sin]id'san the right hand 
resting on the right knee and holding a round ball of stone about six inches 
in diameter. The left foot was drawn back like the right foot and the 
left hand apparently lay on the left knee, but. as no trace remains except 
the fracture on the side of the stone the po.sition of the left hand and of 
the left leg is uncertain. The head is massive.^ The hair falls about 


' No local tmdrtipn throws li^dit on the reason why this figure is calkd a Yaksha. 
^ head jn hi» hand suggests that he iiiav have been a guardian Bhairav in 

some Buddhist temple and so remembered as a guardian or Yaksha. Or he may have 
been supposed to Ire a statue of the builder of the temple and so have been called a 
a 's a since t at word was used for a race of skilful architects and craftsmen. 
Troyers Eajataran^ni, I. 369, In the Vrijji temples in Tirhut which Buddhist 

WH^caP d worship were ancestral spirits who 

pf ® ^ legends of .Saka settlements in Tirhut during 

Gautama s lifetime (A.n 540) have any historical value these Vrijjis were Sakas. As 

diam'wonid'u IT’ 1® a Mongol form of Saka the ancestral guar- 

the Rursirnsa'jfT^s’ku' !" Easl^ern Mberia the Turki tribe called Yakuts by 

whv thrmvrfiTv®? them^lves, Ency. Brit. XXIV. 785. This would exp ain 
whi “Ma white horseman. It would explain 

Indiif t» the Baktrian Gjeeks who built stupas and conquered 

WY rtftriW 1 Indian Antiquaf^ lY 

Who'like the ‘he Yuechi ov liTshdns 

Kaehh Havanas were guardians white horseixen and builders In Sindh and 

who formed the 

Fragments, 191 ; Briggs’ Farishtah, IV. 404^ 409). tVestern India, 197; Ecinaud’s 
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two feet from the crown of the head in 'four long lines of curls on to the 
shoulders, and, oyer the curls, or what seems more likely the curled wig, 
is a diadem or mukut with a central spike and two upright side orna- 
ments connected by two round bands. The face is broken flat. It seems 
to have been clean shav'ed or at least beardless. A heavy ring hangs 
fi'om each ear. A stiff oollar-like ban^ encircles the neck and strings of 
beads or .plates hang on the chest too worn to be distinguished. On 
both arms are upper armlets, a centre lion-face still showing clear on the 
left armlet. On the right hand is a bracelet composed of two outer bands 
and a central row of beads. A light belt encircles the waist. Lower 
down are the kandora or hip girdle and the kopul or dhotar knot.^ In 
spite of its featureless face and its broken hands and feet the figure has 
considerable dignity. The head is well set and the cui-ls and diadem are 
an effective ornament. The chest and the full rounded belly are carved 
with skill. The main fault in proportion, the overshortened lower arm 
and leg and the narrowness of the throne, are due to the want of depth 
in the stone. The chief details of interest are the figure’s head-dress 
and the ball of stone in its right hand. The head-dress seems to be a 
wig with a row of crisp round curls across the brow and four lines of 
long curls hanging down to the shoulders and crisp curls on the top of 
the head. The mukut or diadem has three upright faces, a front face over 
the nose and side faces over the ears joined together by two rounded bands. 
At first sight the stone ball in the right hand seems a cocoanut which the 
king might hold in dedicating the lake. Examination shows on the left 
side of the ball an outstanding semich-cle very like a haman ear. Also 
that above the ear are three rolls as if turban folds. And that the right 
ear may be hid either by the end of the turban drawn under the chin or 
by the fingers of the half-closed hand. That the front of the ball has been 
wilfully smashed further supports the view that it was its human features 
that drew upon it the Muslim mace. The local. Briihmans contend that 
the ball is either a round -sweetmeat^ or a handful of mud held in the 
right hand of the king during the dedication service. But Tappa a 
Brahm-Bhat, a man of curiously correct information, was urgent that 
the stone ball is a human head. Tappa gives . the following tale to 
explain why the king should hold a human head in his hand. An 
evil spirit called Satka had been wasting the Bi’ahmans by carrying off 
the head of. each bridegroom so soon as a wedding ceremony was 
completed. The king vowed that by the help of his goddess Chamunda 
he would put a stop to this evil. The marriage of a hundred Bi-ahman 
couples was arranged for one night. The king sat by. So long as the 
king remained awake the demon dared not appear. When the hundredth 
marriage was being performed the king gave way to sleep. Satka dashed 
in and carried off the last bridegroom’s head. The girl-bride awoke the 
king and said I will curse you. You watched for the' others, for me you 
did not watch. The king said to his Luck Chamunda, "What shall I do. 
Chamunda said Ride after Satka. The king rode aftbr Satka. He over- 
took her fourteen miles out of ShrimAl and killed her. But before her 
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’The measurements are : Height 4'; head round the brow to behind the ear the 
back of the head not being cut free, 2' 6" ; height of head-dress, 8" ; length of face, 10"; 
length of ringlets or wig curls from the crown of the head, 2' ; breadth *of face, 9 
across the shoulders, 3' 3"; throat to waistband, 1'; waistband to loose hip-belt or ' 
kandora, 1' 3" ; right shoulder to elbow, 1' ; elbow to wrist, 9" ; head in the right hand 
5" high 7" across top ; hip to broken knee, 1' ; knee to ankle, 1* 6" ; foot broken off. 
Left shoulder to broken upper arm, 8" ; left leg broken off leaving a fracture which 
shows it was drawn back like the right leg. 

B 171f — 59 
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death. Satka had eaten ■ the bridegroom’s head. What is to be done the 
king asked Chamnnda. Trust me said his guardian. The king rode back 
to Sh.-imal. As he was entering the city the goddess pointed out to him 
a ga. dener or Mali and said Off with his head. The king obeyed. The 
goddess .caught the falling head, stuck it to the bridegroom's neck, and 
the bridesri-oom came to lifA Thjis, ends the tale, the local Brahmans 
8;e known as Shiimalis that is men with gardeners’ heads. This 
meaning-making pun and the likeness of the stone-ball to a human head 
may be the origin of this story. On the other hand the story may be 
older than the image and may be the reason why the king is shown hold- 
ing a human head in his hand. On the whole it seems likely that the 
stoi-y was made to explain the image and that the image is a Bhairav 
holdi'g the head of a human sacrifice and acting as gatekeeper or 
guardian of some Buddhist or Sun-worshipping temple.^ The appearance 
of the figure, its massive well-proportioned and dignified pose, and the 
long wigiike curie, like the bag wig on the figure of Chind on the south- 
west or marriage compartment of the great Elephanta Cave, make it 
probable that this statue is the oldest relic of Shrimal, belonging like the 
hlephanta w iggtd figures to the sixth or early seventh century the proba- 
ble date of the founding or refonnding of the city by the Gnrjjaras.^ 
According to the local story the image stands about tw'enty paces east of 
the temple where it was originailv enshrined and woishipped. The lie of 
the ground and tracts of foundations seem to show about fifty -pacts 
west of the prese'nt image the sites of an entrance porch, a central hall or 
mandap, and a western shrine. The surface of what seemed the site of 
the shrine was dug about two fett deep on the chance that the base of 
the throne might still be in site. Nothing was found but loose brickwork. 
Mutilated as he is the Taksha is still worshipped. His high day is the 
A'ahad (.July- August) fullmoon when as rain-mcdi.ator between them and 
Indra the villagers lay in front of him guyri that is wheat boiled in 
water and milk, butter, flour, molasses, and sugar. 


1 he Jainsyall the guardian figures at Sdnehi Bhalrayas. Massey’s h'dnehi, pages 7 
and 25. Bhairava is revered as a guardian by the Buddhists of Nipdl and Tibet. 
Compare Burgess’ Bauddha Kook Temples, page 9f>. A connection between Bhairav and 
the Sun is shown by the practice among Ajmir Gu jar women of wearing round the 
neck a medal of Bhairava before marriage and of the Sun after marriage. 

ptians Romans and T arthians are the three chief wig-wearers. Some of 
the rarlhtan kings (b.c. 2.50 - a. D. 240) had elaborate hair like peruques and frizzled 
beards. In Trajan’s time (a.o. 133), fashions changed so quickly that Boman statues 
Wire hail less anil ; rovided with wigs. Gohineau Histoire Des Perses, 11. 5.30. Compare 
v agner s Manners, (39. The numl er of wigs in the Elephanta sculptures, probably of 
^e sixth or early seventh century, is notable. In the panel of Piva and Pdrvati in 
Kailas are several figures with curly wigs Burgess’ Elephanta, page 8.3 ; in the 
manage panel one figure has his hair curled like a barrister’s wig, Ditto 81 ; in the 
Ardhananshwara compartment Gamda and two other figures have wigs, Ditto 22 ; the 
dwarf demon on which one of the guaidians of the Trimurti leans has a wig. Ditto 
r west wing wigged figures uphold the tlirone. Ditto 47. 

uandharvas in the Brdhmaiiic Bhvan cave at Elura probably of the seventh century 
f and Burgess, 436. Wigged images also occur in some 
ot the Elura Buddhist caves of the sixth or seventh centuries: Ditto, 370 - i?71. In 
jin.a caves I, II. and XXAIV. of the sixth and seventh centuries are cherubs and 
grotesques with large wigs. Among the Bdgh carvings and paintings of the sixth or 
seventh oeatury are a king with baj^ hair if not a wig and ' small human heads with 
ftnv Fina’ly at the Chandi Sewa temple in Java of about the 

j. have large full-bottomed Avigs curled all 

haired er 240 - 241. On the other hand except the curly 

the Bhilea musio boys in SAnchi no trace of wigs seems to occur in 

centnrv ^amt sculptures between the third century after and the third 

Mastev’s Compare Cunningham’s Bharut and Bhilsa : 

^«Eey 6 EAnchi ; Fergusson’s Tree and Serpent Worship. 
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The second and main object of interest is the rpined Snn temple in 
the south of the town on a brick monnd about eighty yainis east of the 
remains of the Qnjarit gateway. The brick inonnd which i.s crowned by 
the white marble pillars and the ma&iye laterite ruins of the temple of 
Jagsvami Lord of the World has been so dug into that its true form 
and size cannot be determined. The size of many of the bricks 
1' 16" X I' X 3" suggests that the .mound is older even than the massive 
laterite masonry of the shrine. And that here as at Multin abont the 
sixth century dnring the Supremacy of the sun-worshipping White Hiinas 
a temple of the Sun was raised on the ruins of a Buddhist temple or 
relic mound. Still except the doubtful evidence of the size of the bricks 
nothing has been found to support the theory that the Snn temple stands 
on an earlier Buddhist ruin. The apparent present dimensions of the 
mound are 42' broad 6(y long and 20' high. Of the temple the north 
side and north-west corner are fairly complete The east entrance to 
the hall, the south pillars of the haU, and with them the hall dome arid 
the outer wall of the t^ple round the south and west of the shrine 
have disappeared. A confused heap of bricks on the top of the shrine 
and of the entrance from the hall to the shrine is all that is left of the 
spire and upper buildings. The materials used- are of three kinds. The 
pillars of the hall are of a white quartzlike marble; the masonry of the 
shrine^alls and of the pa.ssage round the. north of the shrine is of a red- 
dish yellow laterite, and the interior of the spire an,-! apparently somp 
other roof buildings are of. brick. Beginning from the original east 
entrance the ground has been cut away so close to the temple and so 
many of the pillars have fallen that almost no trace of the entrance is loft. 
The first masonry, entering from the east, are tie two e.istern pillars of 
the hall dome and to the north.of this central pair the pillar that sup- 
ported the north-eastern corner of the dome. Except the lowest rim, on 
• the east .side, all trace of the dome and of the roof over the dome are gone. 
The centre of the hall is open to the sky. The south side is even more 
ruined than the east side. The whole outer wall has fallen and been 
removed. The south-east corner the two south pillars of the dome and 
the south-west corner pillars are gone. The north side is better pi-e- 
served. The masonry that rounds off the corners from which the dome 
sprung remains and along the rim of the north face runs a belt of finely * 
carved female figures. The north-east corner pillar, the two north pllla.-s 
of the dome, and the north-west corner pillar all remain. Outside of the 
pillars runs a passage about four feet broad and eleven feet high, 
and, beyond the passage, stands the north wall of the temple with an out- 
standing deep-eaved window balcony with white marble seats and backs 
and fnassive pillars whose six feet shafts are in three sections Sijn ire 
eightsided and round and on whose dqnble-disc capitals rest brackets 
which support a shallow crOss-cornered dome. At its west end the north 
passage is ornamented with a rich gnkla or recess 3^ broad with side 
pillars 85 feet high. On the west side of the dome the central pair of 
dome pillars and as has been noticed the north corner pillar remain. 
About three feet west of the west pair of dome pillars a second pair sup- 
port the domed entrance to the shrine. The richly carved side pillars, a 
goddess with fly-flap bearers, and t^ lintel of the shrine door remain 
but the bare square chamber of the shrine is open ta the sky. To the 
south of the shrine the entire basis of the south side of the spire, the 
outer circling or jrradakshana passage and the outer wall of the temple 
have di.sappeafed. The north side is much less iminous. There remaia 
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the massive blocks of yellow and red trap which formed the basis of the 
spire built in horizontal bands of deep-cnt cushions and in the centre of 
the north wall a niche with outstanding pillared frame, the circling passage 
with walls of plain trap and roof of single slabs laid across and the outer 
wall of the temple with bracket capital^ pillars and a central deep-eaved 
and pillared hanging window of white marble. The circling passage and 
the outer wall of the temple end at the north-west corner. Of the 
western outer wall all trace is gone. The pillars of the temple are massive 
and handsome with pleasantly broken outline, a pedestal, a square, an 
eightmded band, a sixteensided band, a round belt, a narrow band of homed 
faces, the capital a pair of discs, and above the discs outstanding brackets 
each ending in a crouching four-armed male or female human figure 
upholding the roof. The six central dome pillars resemble the rest 
except that instead of the sixteensided band the inner face is carved into 
an urn from whose month overhang rich leafy festoons and which 
stand on a roll of cloth or a ring of cane such as women set between 
the head and the waterpot.* On the roof piles of bricks show that 
besides the spire some building rose over the central dome afid eastern 
entrance but of its structure nothing can now be traced. 

According to a local legend this temple of, the Sun was built by Tayati 
the eon of king Nahush^ of the Chandiavansi or Moon stock. Yayati came 
to Shrimil accompanied by his' two queens Sharmistha and Devyani, 
a'nd began to perform severe austerities at one of the places sacred to 
Surya the Sun. Surya was so pleased by the fervour of Tayati’s devotion 
that he appeared before him and asked Tayati to name a boon. Tayati 
said May I with god-like vision see thee in thy true' form. The Sun 
granted this wish and told Tayati to name a second boon. Tayati said 
I am weary of ruling and of the pleasures of life. My one wish, is that 
for the good of Shrimiilpur you may be present here in your tme form- 
The Sun agreed. An image was set up in the Sun’s tme form (appa- 
rently meaning in a human form) and a Hariya Brahman was set over it.® 
The God said Call me Jagat-Svimi the Lord of the World for I am its 
only protector. According to a local Brahman account the original image 
of the Sun was of wood and is still preserved in Lakshmi’s temple at 
Pdtan in North Gujarit.* Another account makes the builder of the 
temple Shripunj or Jagsom. According to one legend Jagsom’s" true 
name was Kanak who came from Kashmir, According to the Brahm 
Bhat Tappa Jagsom was a king of Kashmir of the Jaraawal tribe who 
established himself in Bhinmal about 500 years before Kumarapala. As 
Kutnarapala’s date is A.D. llffi, Jagsom’s date would be a.d. C80. 


* The ten feet of the pillars are thus divided : pedestal 2', square block 2', eight- 
sided belt 18", sixteensided belt IS", round band 2',. homed face belt 6", double disc 
capital 6". 

’ This according to another account is NAsik town. 

* Hariya BrAhinan is said to mean a descendant of Hariyaji, a well known Brihman 
of ShrimAl, so rich that he gave every member of his caste a present of brass vessels. 

* This tradition seems correct. In the temple of Lakshmi near the Tripolia or 
Triple gateway in PAtan are two standing images of clidmpa Michelia champaca 
Wood one a man the cither a woman black and dressed. The male image which is 
about three feet high and thirteen inchea across the shoulders is of the Sun Jagat 
Shim that is Jagat Svimi the World Lord i the female image, about 2' 6" high and 
9" across the shoulders is Ranadevi or Randel the Sun’s wife. Neither image has any 
writing. They are believed to be about 1000 years old and to have been secretly 
brought from Bhinmil by Shrimil Brihmans about a.d. 1400. Bio Bahidur Himstlil 
Dharajlil. Compare (Rajputiua Gazetteer, II. 282) in the temple of Bilirikh at 
BAlmsr about a hundred miles south-west of Jodkpiir a wooden Image of the sun. 
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According to the common local story Jagsom was tormented by the 
presence'of a live snake in his belly. When Jagsom halted at the south 
gate of Bhinmil in the course of a pilgrimage from Kashmir to Dwarka, 
he fell asleep and the snake came ont at his month. ' At the same time a 
snake issued from a hole close to the city gate and said to the king’s 
belly snake *You should depart and cease to afflict the king.’ ‘There 
is a fine treasure in your hole ’ said the belly snake. * Hpw would you like 
to leave it ? Why then ask me to leave my home ? ’ The gate snake 
said ‘ If any servant of the king is near let him hearken. If some leaves 
of the Mr Capparis aphylla tree are plucked and mixed with the flowers 
of a creeper that grows under it and boiled and given to the king the 
snake inside him will be killed.’ ‘ If any servant of the king is near ’ 
retorted the king’s snake ‘ let him hearken. If boiling oil is pomed d%wn 
the hole of the gate^nake the snake will perish and great treasure will 
be found.’ A clever Kayasth of the king's retinue was near and took 
notes. He found the Mr tree and the creeper growing under it : ho 
prepared the medicine and gave it to the king. The writhing of the 
sna'ce caused the king so much agony that he ordered the Kayasth 
to be killed. Presently the king became "sick and the dead snake was 
thrown up through the king’s mouth. The king mourned for the dead 
Kayasth. So clever a man, he said, must have made other good notes. 
They examined the Kayasth’s note book, poured the boiling oil down the 
hole, killed the gate-snake, and found the treasure. To appease the 
Kayasths and the two snakes Hkhs were spent in feeding Briihmans. 
With the rest a magnificent temple was buUt to the Sun and an image 
duly enshrined. Nine upper stories were afterwards added by Vishva- 
karma. 

The legends of Bhinmal are collected in the Shrimal Mahatmya of the 
Skanda Purana a work supposed to be about 400 years old. According 
to the Mahdtmya the city has been known by a different name in each 
of the chief cycles or Yugs. In the Satyayug it was Shrimdl, in the 
Tretayug Batanmal, in the Dwaparyug Pushpamal, and in the Kaliyng 
BhinmH. In the Satyayug Shrimal or Shrinagar had 84 Ghandis ; 336 
Kshetrapals ; 27 Varahas; 101 Suryds ; 51 Matds ; 21 Brehispatis ; , 
300 to 11,000 Liigas ; 88,000 Rnshis ; 999 Wells and Tanks; and ' 
krors of tirthas or holy places. At first the plain of Bhinmal was sea . 
and Bhraghurishi called on Surya and the sun dried the water and made f 
it laud. Then Braghu started a hermit^e and the saints Kashyap, Atri, ' 
Baradwaj. Gautam, Jamdagni, Yishvamitra, and Vashista came from A'bu 
to interview Braghn. Gautam was pleased with the land to the north of 
Braghn’s hermitage and prayed Trimbakeshwar that the place might 
combine the holiness of all holy places and that he and his wife Ahilya 
might live there in happiness. The God granted the sage’s prayer. A 
lake was formed and in the centre an island was raised on which Gautam 
built his hermitage the foundations of which may still be seen. The 
channel which feeds Gautam’s lake from the north-east was cut by an 
ascetic Brahman named Yajanasila and in the channel a stone is set 
with writing none of which but the date S. 1117 (a.d. 1060) is legible. 
Some years after Gautam had settled at Shrimal a daughter named 
Lakshmi was bom in the house of the SEige Braghu. When the gfirl came 
of age Braghu consulted Naradji about a husband. When Naradji saw 
Lakshmi, he said ; This girl can be the wife of no one but of Vishnu. 
Naradji went to Vishnu and said that in consequence of the curse of 
Durvasarashi Lakshmi could not be bom anywhere except in Braghu’s 
house and that Vishnu ought to marry her. Vishnu agreed. After the 
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marriage the bride and bridegroom bathed together in the holy Trimbak 
pond about half a mile east of Gautam’s island. The holy water cleared 
the veil of forgetfulness and Lakshmi remembered her former life. The 
devtas or guardians came to -worship her. ' They asked her what she 
would, wish. Lakshmi replied ; May the country be decked with the 
houses of Brahmans as the sky is decked with their carriers £he stars. 
Bhagwdn that is Vishnu, pleased with this wish, sent messengers to fetch 
Brahmans and called Vishvakarma the dmne architect to build a town. 
Vishvakarma built the town. He received golden bangles and a 
garland of gold lotus flowers and the promise that his work would meet 
ivith the praise of men and that his descendants would rule the art of 
building. This town said the Gods has been decked as it were with the 
garlands or mala of Sri or Lakshmi. So it shall be called ShrimMa. 
When the houses were ready Brihmans began to gather from all parts.^ 
When the Brahmans were gathered Lakshmi asked Vishnu to which 
among the Brahmans worship was first due. The Bx-dhmans agreed 
that Gautam’s claim was the highest. The Brahmans from Sindh 
objected and withdrew in anger. Then Vishnu and Lakshmi made 
presents of clothes money and jewels to the Brahmans, and they, because- 
they had settled in the town of Shrimal, came to be' known as ShrimMi 
Bi iihmans. 

The angiy Sindh Brdhmans in their own country worshipped the Sea. 
And at their request Samndra sent the demon Sarika to ruin Shrimal. 

, Sarika carried off the mamageable Brahman girls. And the Br^mans 
, finding no one to protect them withdrew to Abu. Shrimil became' waste 
\ and the dwellings ruins.* When ShrimM had long lain waste a king 
named Shnpunj, according to one account suffering from worms accord- 
ing to another account stricken with leprosy, came to the Brahmakund 
to the south of the city and was cleansed.* Thankful at heart Shripunj 
collected Brahmans and restored Shrimiila and at the Brahmakund 
built a temple of Chandish Mahadev. When they heard that the Shrimal 
Brahmans had i-eturned to their old city and were prospering the 


' details are ; From Kaosika 500, from the Ganges 10,000, from Gaya 600, from 
Kalinjar 700, from Maheiidra 300, from Knndad 1000, from Veni 600, from SurpArak 
808, from G(>karn 1000, from Godavari 1»S, from Prabhiis 122, from the hill Ujjayan 
or Gimir 115, from the Narbada <10, from Gometi 70, and from Nandivardhan lOUO. 

* According to one account (Marwar Castes, 61) these Sindh Brahmans are represented 
by the present Puslikar Brahmans, In proof the Pushkars are said to worship tarika as 
Uutadevi riding on a camel. This must be a mistake. The Pushkars are almost cer- 
tainly Gujars, 

* Details are given above under Objects, The local legends confuse Shripnnj and 

Jagsom. It seems probable that Jagsom was not the name of a king but is a 
contraction of .Tagatsv.imi the title of the Sun, This Shnpunj, or at least the restorer 
or founder of Shrimsfl, is also called Kanak, who according to some accounts came from 
the east and according to others came from Kashmir Kanak is said also to have 
founded a town Kanklvati near the site of the present village of ChVakla about- eleven 
miles (7 l-os) east of BhinmAL This recdleetion of Kanak or Kanaksen is perhaps a trace 
^ the possession of Mafrwar and north Gujarat by the generals or successors of the great 
Kushiin or Saka emperor Kanak or Kanishka the founder of the Saks era of A.P. 78. 
According to the local Bhats this Kanak was of the Janghrabal caste and the-Pradiya 
branch. This c^te is said still to hold 300 villages in Kashmir, According to local 
^counts the Shrimkli Brkhmans, and t'-e -Dewala and Devra Rajputs all came from 
Kashmlr^th Kanak. Tod (Western India, 213) notices that the Annals of Mcwarall 
trace to Kanaksen of the Sun race whose invasion is put at a.d. KX). As the Shrimalis 
A ’sm present Rajpnt chiefs are of the Gnjar stock which entered India about 

a.d. 460 this tracing to Kanishka is ^ case of the Hindu law that the conqueror assi- 
miiates the traditions of the conquered that with the tradition he may hind to his own 
family the Sri or Luck of his predecessors. 
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Brahmans of Sindh once more sent Sarika to carry away their marriage- 
able daughters. One girl as she was being baled away called on her house 
goddess and Sarika was spell-bound to the spot. King Shripunj came up 
and was about to slay Sarika with an arrow when Sarika said Do not 
kill me. - Make some provision for my food and I will henceforth guard 
your Brdhmans. The king asked her what she requii'ed. Sarika said 
Let your Brahmans at their weddings give a dinner in my honour and 
let them also marry their daughters in unw^hed clothes. If they follow 
these two rules I will protect them. The king agreed and gave 
Sarika leave to go. ' Sarika could not move. While the king wondered the 
home-goddess of the maiden appeared and told the king she had stopped 
the fiend . Truly said the king you are the rightful guardian. But Sarika 
is not ill disposed let her go. On this Sarika fled to Sindh. And in her 
honour the people both of - Shrimil and of Jodhpur still marry their 
daughters in unwashed clothes.^ The Brahman girls whom Sarika had 
carried ofE had been placed in charge of the snake Kankal lord of the 
under world. The Brahmans found this out and Kankal agreed to 
restore the girls if the Brahmans would worship snakes or nags at the 
beginning of their shrddh or after-death ceremonies. Sinpe that time the 
Shrimalis set up the image of a Ndg when they perform death rites. Otlier 
legends relating to the building of the Jagsvami. or Sun temple, to the 
temple of Chandish Mahadev near the Brahmakund.® and to the making of 
the Jaikop lake are given above. The dates preserved by local tradition are 
S. 222 (a.d. Iti6) the building of the first temple of the Sun; S.265 
(a.d. 209) a destructive attack on the city ; S. 494 (a.d. 438) a second 
sack by a Rikshasa; S. 700 (a.d. 644) are-building; S.900 (a.d. 844) a 
third destruction; S. 955 (a.d. 899) a new restoration followed by a period 
of prosperity which lasted till the beginning of.the fourteenth centxiry. 

That Shrimil was once the capital of the Gurjjaras seems to explain Caste 

the local saying that Jagatsen the son of the builder of the Sun temple Legends, 

gave Shrimal to Gujarat Brahmans where Gujarat is a natural alteration , 
of the forgotten Gurjjaras or Guijjara Brahmans. That Shrimal was 
once a centre of population is- shown by the Shriinali subdivisions of 
the Brahman and V’ ani castes who are widely scattered over north • t 
Gujarat and Kithiavdda. Most Shrimali Vdois . are Shravaks. It 
seems probable that their history closely resembles the history of the 
Osval Shravaks or Jains who take their name from the ancient city of 
Osia about fifteen miles south of Jodhpur to which they still go to pay 
vows. The bulk of these Osval Viinis, who are Jains by religion, were 
Solanki Rajputs before their change of faith which accoi-ding to Jain 
records took place about a.d. 743 (S. 800).’ The present Bhinmal 
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' According to a local tradition the people in despair at the ravages of Sarika turned 
for help to Devi. The goddess said : Kill buffaloes, eat their flesh, and wear their hides 
and tarika will not t.onch you. The people obeyed and were saved. Since then a 
dough buffalo has taken the place of the flesh buffalo and unwashed cloth of the 
blowing hide. Another version sounds like a reminiscence of the Tartar origin of 
Krishna. The goddess Khamangiri persuaded the Lord Krishna to celebrate his 
marriage clad in the raw hide of a cow. In the present era unwashed cloth has taken 
the place of leather, M.s. Note from Mr. Ratan Lall Pandit. 

’The tradition recorded by Tod (Western India, r09) that the Gurjjaras are descended 
from the Solarikis of Auahilavada, taken with the evidence noted in the section on 
History that the ChAvadAs or ChApas and the Pariharas are also Gurjjaras makes it 
prob-ble that the ChohAns are of the same origin and therefore that the whole of the 
Agnikulas were northern conquerors who adopting Hinduism were given a place among 
Rajputs or KshatriyAs, ’ Epigraphia Indica, II. 40-41. 
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Appen^ III. ijards claim the Osvals as originally people of Shrimil. Lakshmi they 
BHiNnii. ] say when she was being married to Vishnn at Shrimal looked into her 

Caste ' bosom and the Jariya goldsmiths came forth : she looked north 

Legends. . and the Oswals appeared, east and from her look were horn 

' 1 the^ Porwals.i From her lucky necklace of flowers sprang the Shrimali 

Brahmans. According to other accounts the Shrim41i Brahmans 
and Vanis were of Kashmir origin of the Jamawala caste and were 
^ brought to south Marwar by Jag t'om by which name apparently 
Kanaksen that is the Kushan or Kshatrapa (a.d. 78-250) dynasty is 
meant. They say that in S. 759 (a.d. 703) Bngra an Arab laid the 
coTOtry waste and that from fear of him the Shrim^i Brdhmans and 
Vanis fled south. Another account giving the date a.d. 744 (S.8o0) 
says the assailants were Songara Rajputs. The Shrimilis were brought 
back to Bhinmal by Abhai Singh Rahtor when viceroy of Guiariit in 
a.d. 1694 (S. 1750). 

The memory of the Gurjjaras, who they say are descended fiom Garab 
Rishi, lingers among the Bhi.ts or bards of Shrimal. They say the 
s Gujjjaras moved from Shnmal to Pushkar about ten miles north-west of 
Ajmir and there, dug the gi-eat lake. They are aware that Guvjjaras have 
a very sacred burning ground at Pushkar or Pokarn and also that the 
Savitri or wife of Brahma at Pokarn was a Gurjjai'a maiden. * 

But as the leading Gnrjjaris have dropped their tribe name in 
becoming Kshatriyas or Rajputs the bards naturally do not know of the 
Gurjjaras as a ruling race. The ordinary Gurjjara they say is the same 
as the Rehbari ; the Bad or High Gujjars to whom Krish^ belonged 
are Rajputs. The bards further say that the Sompuras who live near 
Poshkar (Pokarn north of Ajmir) and are the best builders who alone 
' of ornamental patterns are of Gurjjara descent and of 

ohrimil ori^n. They do not admit that the Ch^vadds were GurjjarAs. 
In then opinion Ch^yadda are the same as Bharods and came north into 
M^war from Danta in Jhal4v4da in north-east Kathiar^da. The 
ChohMs they say came from Sambhar to Ajmir, from Ajinir to Delhi, 
from Delhi to Nagor north of Jodhpur, from Nagor to Jodhpur, from 
Jodhpur to Bhadgaon thirty miles south of Bhinmdl, and from Bhadgaon 
to biro^. According to a local Jaghirdar of the Devra caste the ChohAns’ 
original seat was at Jhalor forty miles north of Shrimal. They say that 
n century the Solahkis came north from Patan in 

north Gujarat to Hiyu in Palanpur where they have still a settlement, 
ana that from Hiyu they went to Bhinmal. 

, connection with the Sun temple and the trace.s of sun worship among 
e Jams, whose gurus or religious guides have a sun face which they say 
was them by the Rana of Chitor, the existence in BhinmAl of so 
' (thu'ty-five) houses of Sheyaks is interesting. These Shevaks are 

the religious dependents of the OswAl ShrAyaks. They are strange 
highnosed hatehet-faced men with long lank hair and long beards and 
w IS ers. They were originally Magha Brahmans and still are Vaish- 
navas wors^pping the sun. They know that their story is told in the 
‘i amagrauth of the Surya Purana. The BhinmAl Shevaks know of sixteen 


of reiwkable intelligence, the Osvals include 
Gohds Jiidavs ®°''hias, Bumds, ChovAns, Gchlots, 

We teen f Tilars. They aW said to 

ia A.d!i 65. ‘ religion m Osianagara in Samvat Bia Varrfi 22 that is 
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branches or s(fias but remerijber the names of ten only : Aboti, Bhinnjala, 
Devira, Hirgota, Kuwara, Lalar, Mahtariya, Mnndiara, Saparwala, and 
Shilnda. The story of these Maghas in the Surya and Bhavishya Pnranas, 
how they were brought by Garuda from the land of the 6akas and were 
fire and snn worshippers, gives these Shevaks a special .interest. The 
Devalas are believed to have come from Kashmir with Jog Svami who is 
said to have been a Taksh of the iiakshas division of Parihar Rajputs. 
The other division of Parihars were girafsias of Abn who in virtue of the 
fixe baptism of the Agnikund became Kshatriyas. 'The Devalas are sup- 
posed to get their name because they built *Jag Som’s temple at Bhinmal. 
The Devra Rajputs whose head is the Sirohi chief and who according to 
the bards are of Chohan descent, came at the same time and marry with 
the Devalas. With this origin from Kanaksen it is natural to associate 
the Devras and Devalas with the Devaputras of the Samudi-agupta (a.d. 
370 - 39.')) inscription. Of Hiina or of Javla, the tribe name of the 
great Huna conquerors Toromana and Mifairakula (a.T). 450- 630), few 
signs have been traced. The Jaghirdar of Devala knows the name Hhna. 
They are a Rakshasa people he says. He mentions Honots or Sonots who 
may be a trace of Htinas, and Huntils i'n Kathiavada and a Huni subdivision 
among the Kunbis of Miirwar. Javla he does not know as a caste name. 

The historical interest of Shrimal centres in the fact that it was long ' 
the capital of the main branch of the great northern race of Gnr jiaras. It j 
is ^ell knowil that many mentions of the Gurjjaraa and their country • 
in inscriptions and historical works refer to the Chanlukya or Solanki 
kingdom of Anahilayada (a.d. 961-1242) or to its successor the VSghela 
principality (a.d. 1219-1304). But the name Gurjjara occurs also in 
r many documents older than the tenth century and has been most vari- 
ously and inconsistently explained. Some take the name to denote the 
Chdvad^s of Anahilayada (a.d. 746-942), some the Gnrjjaras of Broach i 
(a.d. 580-808) and some, among them Dr. Bhagvdnlal Indraji, even the 
Valabhis (a.d. 509-766), but not on,e of these identifications can be made 
to apply to all cases. As regards the Valabhis even if they were of 
Gurjjara origin they are-not known to have at any time called themselves 
Gurjjaras or to have been known by that name to their neighboui's. The 
identification with the Gurjjaras of Broach is at first sight more plausible, as 
they admitted their Gurjjara origin as late as the middle of the seventh 
century, but there are strong reasons against the identification of the Broach 
branch as the leading family of Gurjjaras. Pulakesi II. in his Aihole 
inscription of a.d. 634 (S. 556)i claims to have subdued by his , 
prowess the Latas Malavas and Gurjjai-as, which shows that the land of the i 
Gurjjaras was distinct from Lata, the province in which Broach stood. 
Similarly Hiuen Tsiang (C. 640 A.D.) speaks of the kingdom of Broach 
by the name of the city and not as Gurjjara or the Gurjjara country. 
In the following century the historians of the Arab raids® notice Barns 
(Broach) separately from Jurz or Gurjjara, and the Chalukya grant of 490 
that is of A.D. 738-739 mentions the Gurjjaras after the Chavotakas 
(Chavad^) and the Mauryas (of Chitor) as the last of the kingdoms 
attacked Dy the Arab army. Later instances occur of a distjpction between 
lAta and Guijjara, but it seems unnecessary to quote theni as the 
Guqjara kingdom of Broach probably did not survive the Rashtrakuta 
conquest of south Gujarat (a.d. 750-760). 

The evidence that the name Gurjjara was not confined to the Chavadas 


' Indian Antiqnarv, VIII. 237. ’ Elliot, I. 432. 
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is not less abundant. It will not be dispnteii tbat references of earlier 
date than the foundation of Anahilarada (a.d. 746) cannot apply to the 
Chavadti - kingdom, and farther we find the • Chalukya grant of 
A.D. 738-739 expressly distinguishing between the Chavadas and the 
Gurjjaras and calling the former by their tribal name Chayoteka. It 
might be supposed that as the power of the Chayaclas increased, they became 
known as the rulers of the Gurjjara country ; and it must be aidmitted 
that some of the references to Gmjjaras in the Rashtrakiita grants are 
. vague enough to apply to the Chavadas. Still, if it can be shown that 
othffrs of these references canifot possibly apply to the Chavadas, and if 
\ we assume, as we must, that the name of Gurjjara was used with the 
slightest consistency, it will follow that the ninth and tenth century 
. references to the Gurjjaras do not apply to the Chavada kingdom of 
Anahilavada. 


The Van-Dindori and Ridhanpnr plates of the great Rashtrakiita 
Govinda III.^ state that Govinda’s father Dhruva (c. 780-800 a.d.) 

“ quickly caused Vatsaraja, intoxicated with the goddess of the sovereignty 
of Gauda that he had acquired with ease, to enter upon the path of 
misfortune in the centre of Marn ” and took away from him the two ' 
umbrellas of Gauda. A comparison of this statement with that in the 
Baroda grant of !^rka II.2 which is dated a.d. 812-813, to the effect 
that Karka made his arm “ the door-bar of the country of the lord of 
; the Gurjjaras, who had become evilly inflamed by conquering the lord 
' of Gaudi and the lord of Vanga ” makes it highly probable that Vatsa- 
raja was king of the Gurjjaras at the end of the eighth century. As 
i no such name occurs in the Chavadti lists, it follows that the Gurjjaras 
referred to in the inscriptions of about a.d. 800 were not Chavadas. 

It is also possible to show that more than a century later the Chdvadas 
were distinct from the Gurjjaras. The Ktinarese poet Pampa, writing 
in A. D. 941,® states that the father of his patron Arikesari vanquished 
Mahipala king of the Gurjjaras,- who may be identified with the 
Mahipdla who is named as overlord in the grant of Dharanivardha of 
WadhwAn,^ dated a.d. 914. As no Mahipala occurs in the Chidvadd lists, 
'b the Gurjjai-a kingdom must be sought elsewhere than at Ajiahilavada. 
Since the Gurjjaras of the eighth and ninth century inscriptions cannot 
be identified either with the Valabhis, the Broach Guijjaras, or the 
Anahilavada Chavadas, they must represent some other family of rulers. 
A suitahle dynasty seems to be supplied by Hiuen Tsiang’s kingdom of 
Kiu-che-lo or Gurjjara, the capital of which he calls Pi-lo-mo-lo.® The 
French translators took Pi-lo-mo-lo to be Bdlmer in Rajputana. But 
Dr. Biihler following the late Colonel Watson, identifies it; no doubt 
rightly, with Bhinmal or Bhilmal.® 


I 


* Indian Antiquary, XI; 156 and VI. 59. » Indian Antiquary, XII. 166. 

, Joif - B. A. XIV. 19ff. 4 Indian Antiquary, XII. 190 and XVIII. 91. 

“ Beal’s Buddhist Reeonis, II. 270. ^ 

® Indian Antiquary, VI. 63. Tbat the name BhilmAI should have come into use while 
the Gurjjaras weae ^ill in the height of their power is strange. The explanation may 
perhaps be that Bhilmal may mean the Gurjjara’s town the name Bhil or bowman being 
given to the Gurjjaras on account of their skill as archers. So Chapa the original 
name of the ChAvadiis is Sanskrilised into Chapotkatas the strong bowmen. So also, 
perhaps, the Chapa or Chaura who gave its name to Chapanir or Ch-impaner was accord- 
ing to the local story a Bhil. Several tribes of MewAr Bhils are well enough made to 
suggest that m their case Bhil may mean Gurjjara. This is specially the ease with the 
aunyah Bhds of NeVWer, the finest of the race, whose name farther suggests an 
ongia m the Gurjjara division of Lor. Compare Malcolm’s Trans. Bombay As. Soc. I. 71. 
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A short sketch of the'Justory of the Gui-jjacaai.so far as it can be pieced 
together from contemporary sonrces, may help to show the prabability of 
these identifications. The Gurjjaraa apparently enter ed India in the fi fth 
century * n. The earliest notice of them occnrs in the SriHarsEacIiatiter ^ 
a work of the early seventh century, in which during the early years of 
the seventh century Prabhakaravardhana the father of Sri Jfarsha of 
Magadha (a.d. 606-641) is said to have conquered the king of Gandhafra, 
the Hiinas, the king of Sindh, the Gurjjaras, the Litas, and the king of , 
Malava.i The date of their settlement at Bhinmil is unknown, but as 
their king was recognised as a Kshatriya in Hinen Tsiangs time 
(o. 640 A.D.) it probably was not later than a.d. 550. Towards the end of , 
the sixth century (c. 585) they seem to have conquered northern Gujarat ' 
and Broach and to have forced the Valabhis (a.d. 509-766) to acknowledge 
their supremacy. (See Above page 465.) They took very kindly to Indian 
culture, for in a.d. 623 the astronomer Brahmagupta wrote his Siddhanta 
at Bhinmal under king Vyaghramukha, who, he states, belonged to the 
Sri Chapa dynasty .2 This valuable statement not only gives the name of ^ 
the Gnrjjara royal house but at the same time proves the Gnrjjara origin 
of the Chapotkatas or Chavotakas, that is the Chavadas of later times. 
This Vyaghramukha is probably the same as the Gnrjjara king whom 
in his inscription of S. 556 (a.d. 6-34) Pulakesi II. claims to have sub- 
dued.* A few years later (c. 640 a.d.) Hinen Tsiang describes the king 
(probably Vyaghramukha’s successor) as a devout Buddhist and just twenty 
years of age. The country was populous and wealthy, but Buddhists were • 
few and unbelievers many. The Gurjjaras did not long retain their southern 
conquests. In Hiuen Tsiang’s time both Kaira (Kie-cha). andVadnagarf 
(Anandapura) belonged to Malava, while the Broach chiefs probably 
submitted to the Chalukyas. No further reference to the Bhinmtl 
kingdom has been traced until after the Arab conaaeat . of Sindh when 
(a.d. 724- 750) rte Khalifa’s governo r J un aid sei^t his pIunderiggJMnds 
into all th e neighboui'iffg~countrie8 and attac^d among other pl aces 
Marwid fMarvvar’l. MalibaT (Malw a), Bams (Broaiihl, Uza in (Ujjain), 

A1 Bailanian (Bhilmal f), and JuTz (Gnrjjara).^ aV notictJd above th©' 
contemporary “CMlitkya plat ^ of A .ir. 7 38-9~giBiT mentions Gurjjara as one 
of the kingdoms attackedT’ After these Events the Arabs seem to have 
confined t hemselics to Taiding the coast towns of Kathiavada ^"ithout 
attacking inland states such as Bhinmal. Immediately after the Arab 
rmjlpi the Gurjja r as h.ad to meet a new enemy the Rashtrakiitas - 

who after supplanting ' the Chalukyas m the JjakUan turned their 
attrition northvvards^ Dantidurga in his Sainangad grant of a.p:'?58-4* 
speaks ot pioughing t£e banks of t he Alahi and the Kova ( jNarbada'i. and 
in hi s Elnia* inscrip t ion* of onTignc riTig a mongotEer coindiies Milav a 
LataTpd Tanka.' yh few years later (a.d. 757-58) a branch of the main '' 
RashtraM'tfrlmS' established its independence in Lata in the person of 
Kakka. 
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* The Madhuban Grant : Epigraphia Indica, !• 67. 

*Reinaud, M6moire Sur I/Inde, 337, in quoting this reference through Alberuni 
(A«D. 1031) writes Pohlmal between Multan and Anhalwara, .. 

3 Indian Antiquary, VIII. 237. * Elliot, I. 440-41. ] \ v 

® Indian Antiquary, XT. TOS. ® Arch, Surv, West, India, X. 91. 

TaniSh may oe tne northern half of the Broach District. Traces of the name seem 
to remain in the two TanhAriAs, one Sitpore Xankaria in north Broach and the other 
in Araod. The name seems also to survive in the better known Tankafri the port of-' 
Jambusar on the Dhddhar. This Tankari is the second port in the district of Broach 
and was formerly the emporium for the trade with M^lwa. Bombay Gazetteer, II. I13-560» ■ 
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The next notice of the Gnrjjaras'occnrs in the Eadhanpur and Van- 
Dindoi'i grant^ pf Govinda III.V..who state s that, his father Hbrn ya. 
(c. 780-8UU A.D.) ca nsed Vatsaraj'^ intoxicated with the goddess ol tb^ 
Boyereignt y of Gand a^tha t he had affl'nii-eS with ease, to enter hpon the- 
path of miR foitiiTi^Ti the centre of Marn '^and took from him the’ two 
! white umbrellas of Gand a.-^ As already" stated, a comparison with the 
' Baroda'^ant of Kark^II.- shows that this Vatsaraja was a Gnrjjara king 
i and thi^ ^, jm-had marie exteusirc c onquests in Upper India as for eas t as 
Bengal^Now it is notable that the genealogies of two of tEi~Brost 
important Agoiknla races, the Paramaras and the Chauhans, go hack to 
this very time (c. 800 a.d.)*. Taking this fact in connection with the 
prevalence of the surnames Pavar and Chavan among Gnjars in such 
remote piw-inces as the Paujab and Khandesh, it seems obvious that these 
. two tribes and therefore also the two other A gnikula races, the Parihars 
and Solahkis are, if not of Gnrjjara origin, at all events members of the 
great horde of northern invaders whom the Gnrjjaras led. The agreement 
between this theory and the Agnikula legends of Abu need only he pointed 
out to be admitt^. The origin of the modern Bajpnt races has al.ways 
been one of the puzzles of Indian history. This suggestion seems to offer 
at least a partial sOlntion. 

The Eadhanpur gmnt (a.d. 807-8) fni-ther states that when the-Gurj- 
jara saw Govinda III. approaching, he fled in fear to some unknown 
hiding-place. This probably means no more than that Vatsaraja did not 
. oppose Govinda in his march to the Viedhyas. The next reference is in 
the Baroda grant of Karka II. of Gujarat who boasts that his father 
Indra (o. 610 a.d.) alone caused the leader of the Guijjara lords to flee. 
Karka adds that he himself, for the purpose of protecting Mdlava, “ who 
had been struck down,” made his arm the door-bar of the country of 
Gurjjaresvara, who ‘'had become evilly inflamed” by the conquest of 
Gauda and Vanga.-* It. is difficult to avoid supposing that W'c have here 
a reference to the Paramiira conquest of Malw'a and that Karka checked 
the southward march of the victorious army. For some years no further 
' mention has 'been traced of the Gnrjjaras. But in a.d. 851 the Arab 
merchant Sulaiman states’ that the king of Jnzr -was one of the kings 
“ around ’ the Balhara, that is the Rasbtrakuta, and that he was very 
hostile to the Mnsalraans. which is not surprising, considering how his 
kingdom was exposed to the Arab raids from Sindh, Dhruva III. of 
Broach, in his Bagumra grant of A. d. 867 ® speaks of “ the host of the 
' powerful Gnrjjaras ” as one of the dangerous enemies he had to fear. 
About a.d. 8&0a Gnrjjara chief named Alakhana ceded Takkadesa in the 
Panjab to Oankayayarinman of Kashmir." But as Alakhana was a vassal 
the Sahi of Ohind near Swat, this, event did not affect the 
Bhmmal empire. To about a.d. 900 belongs the notice of the Bdsh- 
tiakuta Krishna II. in the Deoli and Navsari grants® -where he is stated 
to have frightened the Gnrjjaras, destroyed the pride of Lata, and 
deprived the coast people of sleep. His fights with the Gnrjjaras are 
compared to the storms of the rainy season, implying that while the 
relations of the two empires continued hostile, neither was able to gain 
d^isive advantage over the other. To this same period belongs Ibn 
hnrdadba s (a.d. 912) statement® that the king of Juzr was the fourth 


3 and AI. 

, ad. x.« auu bu« utixoixa xuitciiybiuii 
‘ 812-33. Indian Antiquary, XII. 166. 

• R R 4 c . Indian Antiquary, XII. 379. ZRajatarahgim,l-t9- 

B. A. Soc, Jourl, XVIU. 239. » Elliot, I, 33, ^ ’ 


3 > 3. and XI. lo6i = luuiau Antiquary, XII. 15 ( 

‘ Spo Ddaipur ywasasii in Ep. Ind. I, and the Harsha Inecription in ditto. 

3 viuA g'^nt of A.D. 812-33. Indian Antiouarv. XII. 166. 
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in rank of the kings of India and that the Tatariya dirhams were nsed 
, in hjs country. In connection with the latter point it is wni-th noting 
ft j that the pattdvali of the Upakesagacchai gives a story which distinctly 
' t connects the origin of the Gadhia coinage with Bhinmal,2 The grant of 
• Dharanivaraha, the Chapa chief of Vadhvan, dated a.d. 914® gives ns 
■ the name of his overlord Mahipala, who, as already pointed ont, must be 
identified with the Mahipala who was defeated by the Karnktak king 
Narasiniha.* '^The fact that Vadhvan was a Chapa dependency implies, 
that Anahilavada was one also We may in fact conclude that throughout 
the Chdvada period Anahilavada was a mere feudatory of Bhrnmal, a fact ^ 
whieh would account for the obscurities and contradictions of Chavadd ‘ 
history. 

The Deoli grant of the Rashtrakute Krishir^ III. which is dated 
• A.D. 9405 describes the king’s victories in the sou+h as causing, the 
hope of Kalanjara and Chitrakuta to drop away from the heart of the 
Gurjjara. At this timfe Kalinjar belonged to the Kalachuris of Central 
India and Chitrakuta or Chitod to the Gehlots of Jlewad and the phrase 
used by Krishna implies that the ^Gurjjara chief, had his eye on these two 
famous fortresses and had perhaps already besieged them unsuccessfully. 

In either case this notice is evidence of the great and far-reaching power 
of the Gurjjaras. 3Iasadi (a.d. 915) notices that the king of Jnzr was 
frequently at war with the Balhara (Rashtrakuta) and that he had a 
large army and many horses and camels. 

A Chandel stone inscription fromKhajuraho describes Ya^ovarmman and u \ 
Lakshavarmman as successful in war against Gaudas. Khasas, Kosalas, i 
Kasmiras, Maithilas, Malavas, Chedis, Kurus, and Gurjjaras,® And soon 
after about a.d. 953 during the reign of Bhimasena a migration of 18,000 
Gurjjaras’ from Bhinmil is recorded.^ The memory of this movement 
remains in the traditions of the' Gujars of Khdndesh into which they 
passed with their carts in large numbers by way of Malwa.® An important 
result of this abandonment of Bhismal was the transfer of overlordship 
from Bhinmal to Anahilavada whose first Chalukya or Solahki king 
Mularaja (a.d. 961-990) is, about a.d. 990, described as being accompanied 
by the chief of Bhinmal as a subordinate ally in his war with Graharipu 
- (see Above page 451). The Gui-jjara or Bhinmil empire seems to have 
broken into several sections of which the three leading portions were the 
Chanhans of Sambhar, the Paramaras of Malwa, and the Solankis of 
Anahilavada, 

The inscriptions which follow throw a certain amount of light on the : 
histoiy of Bhinmal during and after the Solanki period. The two earliest 
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‘ • Indian Antiquary, XIX. 233, 

5 According to Cunningham (Ancient Geography, 313) the coins called Tatariya / f 
dirhams stretch from the fifth and sixth to the eleventh cehtnry. They are frequently v 
found in KAhul probably of the ninth century. In the tenth century Ibn Haukal 
(A.n. 977) found them current in Gandhara and the PanJAh where the Boar coin has 
since ousted them. They are rare in Central India east of the ArAvali range. They are 
not uncommon in RajputAna or Gujarat and were once so plentiful in Sindh, that in 
A.D. 725 the Sindh treasury had eighteen million Tatariya dirhams. (See Dowson in 
Elliot’s History, I. 3.) They are the rude silver pieces generally known as Indo- 
Sassanian because they combine Indian letters with Sassanian types. A worn fire temple 
is the supposed Ass-head which has given rise to the name Gadiya Paisa or Ass money. 

Indian .Antiquary, XII. 190 and XVIII. 91. 

* Jour, B. A. S. XIV. 19. * B, B. E. A. S. Jouri. XVIII. 239. 

® Kielhom in Epig. Indic.a, I. 122. ’’ Hcernle in Ind. Antiq. XIX, 233. ' 

** Pctails given in Khandcsh Gazetteer, XII. 39. 
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in date (Nos. 1 and 2) wMcli are probably of the tenth centaiy, give no 
historical details. Nos. 3 and 4 show that between a.d. 1057 and 1067 
Bhinmal was ruled by the Maharijadhiraja Krishnaraja of the Paramara 
race. This is a valuable confirmation of Raj put tradition, according^ which' 
the Paramara Raja of Abu was followed by the prince of ^rimala, when 
he aided Mularaja against Graharipu (c. 990 a.d.) andtheParam^rae remain- 
ed paramount in this region until the beginning of the thirteenth century.* 
The title of Mahm-ajadhir.ija meant much less at this period than it meant 
before the Yalabhi kings had cheapened it. Still it shows that. Krishna- 
raja’s rank wa.s considerably higher than thatf of a mere fendatory 
chieftain. Inscription No. 3 gives the names of Krishnaraja’s father 
Dhadidhuka and of his grandfather Devaraja. Th'o first of these two names 
occurs in the main line of Abn as the snccessoc of Dhiimaraja the first / 
Paramara sovereign.’ According to Rajput tradition the Paramiras were . 
1 at one time supreme in Marasthali and held all the nine castles, of the W aste. 
But in the historical period their chief possessions in Marwad' lay about 
Abu and UhandiAvati, though we have a glimpse of another branch main- 
taining itself at Keralu near Badmer.'* The Paramara chiefs of Abn are 
constantly referred to in the Solauki ann’als, and during the golden age of 
the Solaiiki monarchy (a.d. 1094-1174) they were the vassals of that 
power, and their Bhinmal branch, if it was ever a distinct chief ship, probably 
followed the fortunes of the main line, though the Bhinmal inscriptions 
give us no fact.s for this long period. The next item of information is 
given by Inscription 5, which is dated in the Saiiivat year 1‘239 (a.d. 1183) 
in the reign of the Maharaul 6ri Jayatasiha-deya. This name is of 
special interest, as it can hardly be doubted that we have here to do with 
that “Jaitsi Parmar” of Abn whose daughter's beauty caused tha fatal 
feud between “• Bhi'ma Solauki ” of Anahiiavada and Prithirdj Chohto 
of Delhi.® The title of Maharaul is to be noted as indicating the decline of 
the family from the great days of Krishnaraja. 

Towards the end of the thirteenth century the old world was falling 
to pieces, and the Paramaras lost one after another nearly all their ancient ^ 
possessions to the Chohans of Nadol. Bhinmal must have fallen, about ; 
A.D. T200 or a few years before, for Inscription No. 6 is dated Sarfivat 1262 1 
(a.d. 1206) in the reign of the Maharajadhiraja 6ri Udayasiii>had6va, - 
who as we learn from Inscription 12, wa.s the son of the Maharaal Sri 
Samarasimhadeva, of the Chohaa race. The sudden rise of the son to 
greatness is implied in the ditl’orenco of title .and it may be inferred that 
Udayasiiiiha him.self was the conqueror of Bhinmal, though the capture 
of Abu is ascribed by Forbe.s to a chief named Luuiga.s 

Inscriptions Nos. 6 to 8 being dated in the reign of Udayasiniha, show 
that he lived to at lea.st the year a.d. 1249 and therefore reigned at 
least fortyrthree years. He is also referred to in the Inscription No. 16, 
dated A.D. 12/4. but in a way that does not necessarily imply that he 
was still alive, as the record only .speaks of an endowment for his 
spiritual benefit, made by a person who was perhaps an old retainer. 
His name also occurs in the genealogy in No. 12. His reign was 
apparently a prosperous one but no historical facts beyond those already 
noted are known about him. 


\ 21Mf. 3 211, 

5 1" Sanskrit Inscriptions dated Sam, 1218- 

Sri Eas MalA, 161ff. 6 Kila Mal4, 211. 
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Inscription No. 12 shows that Udayasiiiiha had a son named Vahad- 
hasiiliha, who. as he is given no royal title, probably died before his 
father. Udayasimha’s successor, or at all events the next king in 
whose- reign, grants are dated, was Caciga^ who is given the title of 
Maharanl in Inscriptions 11 (a.d. T^/) and 12 (a.d. 1278).i His 
relationship to Udayasiiiiha does not clearly appear, bat he was probably 
pither an elder brother or an uncle of tlic Camnnda for whose benefit 
the gift recorded in Inscription 12 was made and who seems to be a 

g randson of Udayasimha. Caciga appears to be the Mahamandalesvara 
aciga of Inscription 15-in the Bhaunagar State Collection (Bhaa. Fra. I . 
list page 6) which is stated to bear the date Simv^t 1332 (a.d. 1276) 
and to be engraved on a pillar in the temple of Parsvanatha at Ratanpur 
near Jodhpur, It is clear that he was tributary to some greater power 
though it is not easy to say who his suzerain was. At this period 
M arwar was in a state of chaos under the increasing pressure of the 
Rathods. Only five years after Caciga's last date (a.d. 1278) we meet 
with the name of a new ruler, the Maharanl ori Samvatasimha. He is 
mentioned in Inscriptions 13 (a.d. 1283) 14 (a.d. 1286) and 15 (a.d. 
1289) and also in 44 of the Bhaunagar Collection (a.d. 12£6 Bhau. 
Pra. I. list page 13) from a Jain temple at Juna. He is not stated to 
have belonged to the same family as the previous rulers, but he bears 
the family title of Maharaul, and it may be inferred with probability 
that he was a son of Caciga. He reigned for at least thirteen years 
(a.d. 1283 - 1296). It must have been about a.d. 1300 or a little later, 
that the Chdhans were deprived of Bhinmal by the Rathods and the ' 
line of Udayasiiiiha died out.^ . 

The Jagsvdmi temple has the honour of supplying fifteen of eighteen 
Innmodern inscriptions found at Bhinmal. (jf the fifteen inscriptions 
j belonging to Jagsvami’s temple nine are in place and six have been 
’ removed to other buildings. Of the six which have been moved fiv« 
are in Bdraji’s rest-house in the east and one is in the enclosure of Maha- 
lakshami’s temple in the south of the town. Of the three remaining 
inscriptions of one (No. 3) the date S. 1106 (a.d. 1043) is alone legible. 
Of the letters on the two others, one in the bed and the other on the 
north bank of the Jaikop lake, no portion can be read. Arranged 
according to date the sixteen inscriptions of which any portion has been 
read come in the following order : 

I.— (S. 950-1050; A.D. 900-1000. No. 1 of Plan.) On the left hand 

qide of the eastern face of the broken architrave of the porch of the 

Sirine of Jagsvami. The letters show the insci-iption to be of about tlie 

tenth century : , .... . 

Sri JagasvaiDidevasya vasare » 

on the day of Sri Jagasvdmi.* 

* Read S'ri 

II.— (S. 950-1050; A.D. 900-1000. No. 2 of Plan.) On the south 
face of the eightsided section of the northern pillar of the shrine porch 
in the temple of Jagsvami. Wrongly described in Bhavanagara pracina- 
^odhasaftgraha I. under No. 46 of the State Collection, as referring to ^ 
a man called Vasuiiidhara and dated Vi. S. 1330. As the letters show, 
the inscription is of about the tenth ' century. It consists of a single 
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1 Inscriptions 9 and 10 are not dated in any king’s reign. 
2 Compare Tod’s Kajasthdn, I. 
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complete verse : 

1. Vasuriiilliart kAn- 


Buinmad. 

2, tfiu dvau stambbAv 0- 

3. -tAu manOhaniu 


Inscriptions, 


4, svapitub i'aiitaka- 

5, sarthe satatarii 

6, punyavTifldha\d H 



These two lovely pilUrs Vasuriiilhari hail made for her father 
Santaka’s sake for increase of merit for ever. 


III. — (S. 1106; A.D. 1049. Not on Plan.) On the east side of th^ 
southern water channel'into Gautama’s lake three-quarters of a mile north 
of the town. Except the date nothing can be deciphered. 

IV. — (S. 1117; A.D. 1060. Not on Plan.) On the lower part of a 
pillar in the dharmasala east of the temple of Barfiji on the east of the 
town. ■ Prose ; 

1. Om Namah sdriaya | yasy6dayftstasamay6snramaknta- 

nispri- 

2. slita-cararia kainal6 s pi J kiimte s jalim Trinetrah sa jayati 

dhilmna nidlii 

3. Sflrvah | Saiiivat 1117 (a.d. 1067) MAgha Sudi 6 Bav&ii 

Srt Primulc ParamAravaihS 

4. dbhavo iraharajadlitriljli 8rl KrishnarAjah Sri Dhariidhu- 

kasutah Srimad PevarA- 

5. -ja-pauttrah tasmin kshitJle vijayini | vartamAna-varsha- 

varika-Dharkuti- 

6. jAti-KirinAdity6 Jela-snt6 Deda-Harir MAdhava-sntO Dham- 

dha-iiAk6 Dha- 

7. rauacanda sutas tathA ThAkha^-jAti DharanAdityah Sar- 

vadeva-sutah | amj- 

‘ 8. bliiscaturbhis tatliA VAnyena Dharkuti-jAfcyA Dbaindbakena 

Jelasutena iiija-ku- 

9. -la-maijHanena deva-guru-vrAbmana-susrilshA pareija Bavi- 
carana yuga dbyAnA- 

10. -visbteua sarasArasyAiiityatAm(n)irtkshya rAjAno rAjapu- 

trariisca vrahraanin (ma-) * 

11. -hAjana-pauraihica tatba lokAii Saura-dbarme pravarttayya 

drav.\Ani me . . . (ni) 

12. -tya-tejo-nidheh Srt JagatsvAmi-devasya deva-bbavana- 

jinioddha .... 

* 13. (kA)rApitara bbavanasyoparl svari^ija-kalasam vrAhmaJgena 

para-lina-dhA-) 

14. -rmmikena Jejakena nija-drayyena kAritam iti || Sara 1 
1 6- ' Jye.sbtha Su di 8 some ratrAu ghatikA 3 pala 25 asmin la- 

16. (g)nA sarvakarma nishpAdya kalasara dbvajam ca dayapi- 

tam iti || 

17. (Ta)thA puratanavrittena pari devasyAsya BAjnA Sri Krishna- 

rAjena Srt- 

18. ... (pu-)rlya-mandalA grAmara prativa” drA. 20 SacaliyA- 

grame ksbAtram Akam 

19 tiaya rAjabh6gAt tu dr6tia ...... sati kA . . 

20. ... II BAmas! F6marapi kA prativa* dra. 1 

21. .... vijnapya caradanena kArApitam iti || TathA Alar. . . . 

22, . . , ya pra da . . . likhitara kada 

23, ,kAya . , , , . 
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TramlatUm, 

1-3. Om 1 Beverence to the Sun ! Victorious is that sun, the 
storehouse of brightness, at whose rising and setting the 
three-eyed (Siva), even though (his own) lotus feet are 
touched by the diadems of the gods, folds hU hands (in 
adoration). • 

3-5. On Sunday the 6th of the tight half of Magha, the year 
1113, at holy Sitm41a the Maharajadhiraia" Srt Kjishija- 
raja son of Srt Dhamdhuka and grandson of the glo- 
rious Devaraja, of the Paramdra race — in his victorious 
reign. * ' — 

6-7. Kirin4ditya, Jela’s son, of the Dharku^ family, (being 
office-Tiolder) in his turn for the current year, Bada Hari 
son of Uddhava, Dhamdhanaka son of Dharanaca^da 
and Dharaiiaditya son of Sarvadeva of the Th4kh4te race. 

8 - 12. By these four and by the Vinl (?) Dhamdhaka son of J41a ^ 
of the Dharkn^ race, the ornament of his family, strict 
in obedience to the gods, to his teachers and to Brahmaqas, 
and full of devotien to the feet of Ravi (the Sun), observing 
the perishableness of this world, and urging kings .Rsha- 
triyas Brahmai^s merchants and townsfolk to worship the 
sun, repairs were done to the temple of the god ^rl 
Jagatsvimi, the everlasting store of light. 

13. Thekalasa of gold above the temple the very righteous 
Br^maqa J4j4ka had made at his own charges. In the 
year 1*. . , . 

15. on Monday the ?th of the light half of Jy6shtha, in the 25th . 

pala of the 3rd ghatik4 of night — at this moment 

16. all the work being finished the kala^a and banner were set 

up (?) 

17. and after the ancient manner by the king Sr! Krishnarija 

.... of this complaint .... 

13. a village in the Srt ... . purtya district, yearly 20 drammas, 

In Sacaliyfi village a field 

^19. .... But from the king’s share (of the crop) a dr6i)a .... 


20 yearly 1 dramma ....... 

^1 by order was caused to be made by Camdana || and . . . 

22 written 

23 kiya. 


V. — (S. 1123) A.D. 1066. No. 3 of Plan.) On the north face of 
the upper, square section of the more northerly of the two pillars that 
support the eastern side of the dome of the temple of Jagsvami. Entirely 
in prose : 

1. Om. Samvat 1123, Jyeshtha Vadi 12 Saufiu H adylha Srt ^rt- 

ma46 Mah4r4iadhir4ja-Srt Krishijard- 

2. ja-rfijyS DfivaSrtcanelSa-Mahadeva-dharm&dbikfira-ce^kapa- 

rama P4^upat4carya-Srt Jfivalasye . . . . [ Sauva- 

3. -r^jika Jasa]}4s4 j Sreshthi Camdanfi Kiranfidityfi SlhaiA 

varttamftna-varsha-vfirika-Joga-candra ..... 

1. Gug4 navfii .... 16k8 ca Ska . . mattbhfttva • 

^rtmallya Vrft- 

5. hmaqa Vahatfiua 6rt Camdt^a 

...... drammfi .... ' . 

6 - 13. Badly damaged : only a few letters legible here and there. 

B 1746-61 
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Tramlation, 

1 - 2. 6m ! On Saturday the 12th of the dark half of Jydshtha 
Samvat 1 123— on this day at holy Sitmaia, in the reign 
of the Mahardiadhiraja Srt Krishnaraja— :of_^rt Javala, 
the servant of the offices of religion to the god Srt Caipdtaa 
Mahideva, the supreme .teacher of the Painpatas .... 

3. The goldsmith Jasana^a, the seth Camdana, Kiranaditya, 
Sthara, Jogacaindra the office-holder in turn for the current 
year 

4 - 6. Guga .... and in the world . . being of one mind .... 

by Vahala the Srtmail Brahmate ...... ^rt 

Camdtsa .... dramraas 


VI (S. 12;19 ; A.D. 1183. No. 4 of Plan.) On the npper face of the 

eightsided section of the fallen pillar on the south side of the dome of 
the temple of Jagsvimi. Entirely in prose : 

J. Sam. 1239 Alvina Vadi 10 VndhS 

2. Adyeha Srt Srtmaie Maharaja- 

3. -putra Srt Jayatsstha-deva-rajya || 

4. Gnbilo PramahidAsuta-tra" arava- 

6. sSka Vahiyaua Vaiaka-devAya 

6. drava dra. 1 tathA bhArya MaihsuadA- 

7. df krita dra. 1 yA keipi pa ati bhava 

8. mti teshAm pratidra" vi 1 labhyA yahko(s) 

9. pi catra-pAld hhavati tena Tar8han(u-) 

10. •varsBa(m) dinA dAvAya dAtavyam II . 

* Tramlation, 

1. In the year 1239 (1183 a.d.) on Wednesday the tenth of the 
dark half of Alvina" — — 

2-3. On this day here in holy SrtmAla in the reign of his majesty 
Srt Jayatastha the MahAraul. 

4 - 6. AravasAka Vahiyana the Gnhila, the Tra°,* son of Prama- 
'< hida (gave) to VAlAka^dAva one dramma in cash. 

6-7. And (his) wife MAlhapa-dAdt (dAvt) (gave) one dramma. 

Whosoever are , by thenPfor each dramma one 

ri is to he received. Whosoever \ 

9, is the ruler by him every 

10, year on the day it is to be given to the god. 

• Evidently the name of his oflBce, but the abbreviation is not intelligible. 

Vir.— (S. 1262 ; A.D. 1206. No. 5 of Plan.) On the upper face of the 
lower square section of the fallen pillar which is one of the pair of 
three dome pillars. Prose : 


3. ’ II Om. Namah SuryAyah || TasyodayAstasamayA sura- 
makute-nispri- 

2. shta-caraiia-kamalo^pi kurutA .AmjaU(ih) trinAtia(h) sajayati 
. dhAmnAm niddhi(h) s(lryah|| 

3. Samvat 3 262 varshe ady Aha 6rt ^rtmAle MahArA jAdhirAja Srt 

Uda. 

4. -yaslmha-dAva-kalyAija-vijaya-rajyA maha° Asvapast-prahh- 

riti-pamca-kula- 

6. pratipattAu || KAyastha-jattya-ValamyAnvayA maha” Yal6- 
pAlalrAyS -IrtbamvA (cA ?)- 

6, -taka-TilhakAns Srt JayasvAmi-dAvtya-hhaihdAgarA kshApita 
dra. 40 catvari(rii). 
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7. Sat Aivina m&sS y&tr(6tsaT@ P) Aivina £ndi 13 . . , 

1 Agni ciyA 

8. Malaya pusbpamd dia. 4 agnra dra. ................. 

9. -dra, 4 pramadd knlasya dra. 1 evaih dra. 12 dvadala-dramma 

acamdidrkam prativarahaiii darana kArdpa 

10. nlya n tathi s^ydrtham Madrakei]a(7) ddva bMmddgAre 

ksbipita dra. 15 pamcada^ dramma Mdgba- 

11. -Tadi 6 dind baliniliamd&e(?) gddhftma sd 2 pAka ghnta palt 

9 nairddya 32 amga- 

12. -bhdgd prativarahamAcamdrarkain.yATatddvdnakaraqtyah.. 

dind AhadasvA- 

13. -mi-suhAlaiii/ BhadraaTami-aiihAlaih/ AcamdrArkavat Apaot- 

ya(m) likhitam pA° BAmdliaTada sn(td)- 

14. -naCAmdapasAkdoahtaAksharamadbikaksharam pramA- ’ 

OAm II . 

TranslatUm. 

1-2. Om. Beverence to the Sun ! Victorious is that sun, the store- 
house of brightness, at whose rising and setting the three- 
eyed (^iva) folds his hands pn adoration), even though 
his lotus feet are touched by the diadems of the gods. 

_3 • 5.- In the Samvat year 1262 (1206 A.o.), on this day here 
in holy SrimAla, in the prosperous and victorious reign of 
his majesty the MahArAjAdhirAja Sil Udayastniha in the y 
term of offiqp of the panch (consisting of) Asvapasi &c. 

• 6-7. For the (spiritual) benefit of Ya^pAla in the VAlaroya 

family of the KAyastha caste, dra. 40, forty drammat were f 
deposited by VtlhAka the Veteka (or Cdtaka) in the'! 
treasury of the god ^rt JayasvAmi. 

7. At the yAtrA festival in the mouth of Alvina, on the I3th of 

the light half of Alvina ...... j , at the building of thp 

fire-(altar). • 

8. ...... for flowers for the garland dra. 4, aloewood dra. . . , ' , 

9. 4 drammat, for the band of singii^ women one dramma : jA ' 

thus dra. 12, twelve dramrtuu (in all) are to be applied 
* yearly by the god so long as iun aStTinoon endui^. 

10, So also the dra. 15, fifteen drommar deposited in the treasury .. 
of the god by Madraka(?) for (spiritual) benefit. 

. 11 - 12. On the sixth of the dark half of MAgha in the fixed 

ritual of the hali, wheat one ter, ghi nine palis, the 

naividga .... 32, the angahhSga is to be performed yearly 
by the god so long as sun and moon endure., 

12 - 13. On the day the suhdla of AhadasvAmi and the 

■ suhdla of Bhadrasvami is to be given so long as sun and 

moon endure. 

13 ■ 14. Written by the jni'' Camdapasaka son of BAmdhavada. 

* The letter less or the letter more ...... of authority. 

Errors excepted." 

VIII.— (S. 1274 ; A.D, 1218. Not in Plan.) In BfirAji’s rest-honse on 
the west :^e of the third right hand pillar. Prose : 

1, Samvat 1274 varshe BhAdrapada sudi 9 SukrA dyAba Sri- 
S-rtmA- 

• 2, -lA MahArAjAdhirAja Srt TJdaya-simha-deva-kalyAt)a-vijaya- 

rAjyA Sa°. 

3. DApAlaprabhriti-pamcakula pratipattAu 


Apoendiic IP» 

* BEIBHAIi. 
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m ■ 

• • 

4. . . i . . Sii Udayastha ^ildeva Jagasvftmi- 

naivedy^ . . 

5. dina' . . nityadeya 16 2 dv6n. 

6. -I 

?. > Illegible. . . ; 

8 . ) 

Translation, 

1. In the Samvat year 1274 (1218 A.0.) on Friday the 9th of 
the^Dright half of Bhadrapada-^n this day here in holy 
Silmila, 

■ 2. in the prosperous and victorious reign of his majesty the 
• MahSrAjSdhir6ja4r! Udayasimha, in 
. 3. the term of oflSce of the panch (consisting of) Sa° Dep6Ia 

and others ..... 

4. ... Sri Udayaslha ..... in the nahedya of Srldera Jaga- 
svdmi . . . . - 

6 day ... to be given regularly 2 two 16° (?). 

IX. — (S. 1305 ; A.D. 1249. Not in Plan.) On the south face 
fifth right pillar on the right hand of Baraji’s rest-house. Prose : 

1. 6ih Namah Sflryftyah || yasyodayftstasa- • 

2. -may! Sura-maknta-nisprishta-carafla- 

3. -kamalo ^ pi kurut6 4 mjalira Trinetra sa 

4. jayati dhflmn6{m)«idhi(h) Snryah 1| Saiii.'lSOS va- 

6. -rsb6 ady6ha Srt Sr!m4l6 UahftrAjadhirAjasrt (Uda-) 
ti. -ya-siha-d^va-kalyana-vijays-rajyS maha* Gsja(si-) 

7. ' -ba-prabhriti pamca(kola-pratipatt6u) I^6v1 . . . 

8. v6ha . . . ^rt Jagagv6mid6v1yabh69d6g&re kshdpita dra. 60 

• paihccl (isdifaammft 6-) • 

9. -^vina-ydtriyftrh Asvina fcdi (4) dine divasa-holi . . 

10 . .. (g6-) 

11. -dhtlma se 2 . . ghrita kaS... p4 2 ghfita 

ka2. 

12. ■] . • 

13. I 

^-Illegible. 

15. j 

Translation, 

1-4, din. Reverence to the Sun ! Victorious is that sun, the 
storehouse of brightness^ at whose rising and setting the 
three-eyed (Siva) folds his hands (in adoration), even • 
though his feet are touched by the diadems of the gods. 

4- /, In the year Saia. 1306 (1249 a. d.), on this day here in 
holy Srtm&la in the prosperous and victorious reign 
of his majesty the Mah^r&jftdhirSja 6rl TJdaya^iha, 
in the term of office of the panch (consisting of) Maha® 

Gajasiha and others nadevt,* 

V 8, vaha dra. 50 fifty drammaa deposited in the treasury 

of the god Srt Jagasr^mi. 

£». At the Asvina festival on the 4th day of the light half of 
Asvina the day’s bali, ' 

10 


of the 
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31, Wheat sere 2 . . gh! kanhaa (8) mung pft 2, ghl 

harahaa 2. 

12-15, Illegible. 

X. — (S. 1320 ; A.D. 1264. No. 6 of Plan.) On the east face of the lower 
square section of the more northerly of the east pair of dome pillars of 
Jagsvftmi’s temple. First thirteen lines in verse, the rest in prose. 
No. 49 of the Bhannagar State Collection (Bhan. Pra. I.) 

1. Om name Vighnarij^ya name devHya bhisvate [ name 4 

nanta-ava- 

2. rdp^ya Haray® Cakraplnaye || namah SivayaSomaya namah 

para-. 

3. ma-TrahmanS { Iti pamcaaamask^rah sarvapapaprau^- 

sak4h II sarva-maih- 

4 . gala-mamgalyjlh sarva-saakbya-pradfiyaklh ] sarvartha- 

aiddhi.sampann&h sam- 

5. ■ -tn me hridi sarradi || Iti jantnr japan nityam nityam 

ftsrayate sukhani | ta- " 

6. -smad aamin jap§ punyS ratir astu sadaiva me || Iti dhyft- 

nmkanishtb&tmi.- 

7. E&yastho nai^m4nTayS | !^sbir dstt pnr& Sadhnnamdano 

namdanah satain || . 

8. Srikrish^-Krialu5a-Govinda-pranidh4na-par.tyanah I Pant- 

ras tasy4jani Srtmii- 

9. .n Sadhdhalo Valan^mgajab || Sadaiva datta-miah^nna- 

■ • toshitftneka-vadavah | • 

10. Ahara-prasaro yasya pa^ih padmaiayaiayah || paropakara- 

* vratinam vaishtu 

11. vadharmasSTiiiam II ySna janmatmanaacakra sadhuvada- 

, Tibbdshitaih lltatah parama- 

12. .dbarmmatma sada vi^adamanasab || devldatta-varah 

Oilman Sabhato ^ bhfit tadamgabhUh | 

13. Cagneyas tasya Kadaia-pnkab Kanbado bbavat { Maba* 

Jdvasuto yasya bhrarau Ba- 

14. .ma. Asald II Tdna SrtkSdaraputraka Eanbaddna sva^reyasS 

Sam 1320 va- 

15. -reba Magba di 9 navamidinS prativareham balini- • 

mittam Srt Jayasvami de- 

16. vlya-bbaudagara kshepita dra.50 pamcasan drammah || bali- 

nibamdbe godbilma se 1^ 

37. ghrita ka 6 naivadyg ma J mnga ma | ghrita ka 4 

AbOtl dra J -h 2. 

18. - Vyasa I9 2 pushpakumkumagnru-mfllySdra. 2pBtra.p<lga- 

md dra | pramadaknla 

19. dra, 1 fivam prativareham devaktyabhaniiagarat shad 

dramma vyaye devena kard 

20. pyam || lyam prasastir Maha** Subbatena bbauita | Dhruva- 

Nagvala-suta-Deda- 

21. -kena likhita|| sdtra” Gogd Snta-BhlmastbSnotklrna ll'qj U 

^11 

Tranalalion, 

1. “ Om. Eeverehce to the lord of obstacles (Gaue^a), reverence 

to the brilliant god (the Sun), reverence to him of ever- 
. lasting nature, 

2. To Hari, wielder of the discos. Keveience to Siva (and) to 

SOraa, reverence ■ - * - — 


Appendix III> 

Bnnwan. 

Inscri^timis. 
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BhinmIl. 

Inscriptions. 


3-6. to the highest Brahnaa. -May these hve reverences iriiich ' 
destroy all sin, the most aospicions of all anspicions 
(sayings), which grant all happiness, attended ?rith the 
accomplishment of all objects, be ever in my hearti” 

5-6. The creatnre that constantly mnrmnrs (these words) 
resorts to everlasting happiness. Therefore may I for 
ever take pleasore in this holy mnrmnr. 

* 6 - 7. There was formerly in the Naigama family a Kiyastha, 

Bishi son of b'adhn, the delight of the good, whose mind 
was solely intent upon (the above) meditation. 

7-9. (He was) devoted to meditation oh (the names) Sri Krish- 
' Qa, Erish^, and Govlhda. To him was born a grandson, 
the glorious Sadhilhala son of Yala^, who constantly 
satisfied nnmerons BrfihmaQas with gifts of sweet food, 

10. whose hand was not stretched ont to steal, w;ho was the 
home of Lakshmt for the followers of the Taishpava 
religion, who are vowed to doing good to others, 

11-12. who adorned his life with the discussions of saints. 

From him there was the glorious Snbba^ the very 
righteons, whose mind was ever blear, and to whom 
Dfivl granted a boon. Born of his body 
13-14. was Cag^eya. Ais (grandson) was EAnhada son of 
Eedira or Mahadfiva and his (Efinhada’s) two brothers 
were Kama and Asala. 

14 - 16. By this Eanhada, son of Efidfira for his own benefit, fifty 
. V drammaa, dra. 5®, .were deposited in the treasury of ^rl 
Jayasvfimidfiva for a yearly hali, on the nipth (9) of the 
light half of Mfigha, in the Samvat year 1320 (1264 a.d.) * 

16-18, In the Salt endowment wheat 1 } seers, ght 6 Jcarahaa, 

in the Tiaivfdya 1 measure, mung | measure, • 

gU i learaha, Ab6ti(?) ^ dramma+ 2 , BhaUt lo (?), for 
the price of Bowers turmeric and aloe wood one dramma, 

■ for the price of leaves %nd betelnnt one dramma, for the 
* band of singing women one dramma. 

19. So let six drammaa be expended every year by the god 
from his treasury. 

20-21. This prasasti was spoken (composed) by the Maha- 
(ttara ?) Snbha(a. It was written by Dfidfika, son of 
Nfigvala the Dhruva. It is engraved by the carpenter 
Bhtmasena son of GOgfi. 


XI.— (S. 1330 ; A.D. 1264. No. 7 of Plali.) On the south face of the 
lower square section of the western side of the north pair of dome pillars. 
First llj lines and lines 21 22 and half of 23 in verse, the rest in prose. 
No. 47 of the Bfafiunagar State Collection. (BhBu. Pra. I. list page 14) : 

1. Namah Sri Vighnarfijiya namo devfiya bhfisvatfi namo . . . 

2. Faramfina(ih) dadfiyine cakrapfipayS | Efiyastha-v4ih4a pra- 
’ savah purfistt. 

3. Srt Sfidha-nfimfi pornshah pnrinah | Bishi .... 

4. ^ ■ 

(Damaged and illegible. 

6 . ) 

7. ....... dharmfirtha ... vigiha- 

8. -mfinfi finaihdakfirah ....... 4 janisbta sfl 

-9. nnh Subha^ saabbfigya-sampal-Ialiti- 
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•10. -bhidh^n^ | tTiTarga-83.rain tanaya-svatApam 
sajjanAgryaiii BAjAdhi. 

II, BAjbdaya-siha-deva-nihsreyaseSrtSnbhatSnatSna | dSvasya 
kosS . • . • 

12 mkabepitam ..... || TemuTa Maha° EabhatSna- 

sva irS- 

13. -yas€ Samvat 1330 varshS Aivina in di 4 catnrthldinS divasa 

Jbali- 

14. -pAjA-prek9baqtyaklLrtlia(m) deva .Sri Jayasvdmi-bh4Ddd- 

gdr3 dra 50 pam- 

15. -cAsan drammA mksbSpitkb || Tathd Silkarand Maha° 

Gajastbaprabbnti- 

16. -pamcakulam apiiAdhayita(-yati) | BalidinS varsbanibam- 

db€ kkrApiCa dra. 4 catn- 

17. -ro diammih prativarsbam svtya pastalA bb&vya . . . pam- 

cakulena dAtdvyAh 

18. Vali-niTaradbS g6dbAma s€ 2 ghrita ka 8 mnga mi { c&sbim 

mi J ghrita ka i vyi- 

19. -sa-nirvipa I Ab&tl uirvipa I Knibknmignm dra, 2 pusbpa 

dra; 2 patrapAga dra. 2. 

20. Framadiknla dra 2 ivam ^tat prativarsbam icamdrirkkaih 

divena kiripyam || 

21. ^itsatya-ratna-pnra-lita-bradidhikirl, ^rfmiladesavablki- 

dbikri | 

22. -to dhuitnah | vyisina candabarini vidusbiiii varies yo i 

dbyipitah sa vi- 

23. -dadbi Snbhatab praiastim U I)bm° Oidikiiia likhiti sAtra° 

GdsbaStbe- 

24. -na ntkinji H ^ II 

Tramlation. 


Appendix m. 

BhikuAi.. 

InacriptioiH. 


1 - 2 . 


2»3. 


4-6. 

7-9. 


9-10. 


11 . 


12-15. 


16-17. 


Reverence to tbe Lord of Obstacles (Gaueia), Reverence 
to tbe shining god. Reverence ... to (Visbuu) tbe bolder 
of tbe discus wbo bestows supreme happiness. 

There was formerly an ancient man named Srt Sidha 

bom of tbe Kiyastba race. Risbi 

Illepble. 

.... for righteousness .... entering ..... giving 
pleasure .... there was bom a son Subhata — 

... (a wife) Laliti by name, rich in excellence . , . 
the summing-tip of the three objects of human effort 
(religious merit, wealth, and pleasure) in the form of a son 
..... the chief of the virtuous — 

By that Srt Subhate fdt the spiritual benefit of the king 
of kings his majesty Udayastha in the treasury of the 
god .... deposited 

By that same Maha" Suhhate for his own (spiritual) 
benefit in the Samvat year 1330 (1274 A.D.) on the fourth 
day of the bright half of Asvina, for the day" s bdli, worship | 
and darsana dra. 60, fifty d/rqmma» were deposited in the I ’ 
treasury of the god ^rt JayasvAmi. 

And he serves (propitiates ?) the pamca eonsisting 
of Maha° Gajastha and the rest at 6rt Earaqa. On the 
hali day the four (4) drammo) given for the iali endowment ^ 
are to paid every year by the pawed from their own .... 
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Inscriptions. 


4 - 


18 >20. In the iali endowment wheat 2, ghl ha{rshas) 8, 
mung. one measore, e6»ha J measxire, gh! ka(r»Ti^) 4; the 
fihat’s dole 1, the AbOtl’s dole 1, turmeric and aloe- 
wood dra. 2, flowers dra, 2, leaves and betelnnt dr a. 2, the 
hand of singing women d/ra, 2 : so is this to be given yearly 
by the god so long as snn and moon endure. 

21 - 23. Snbhata, the officer of Sri Satyapnra Batnapnra and 
L^ta-hrada, the chief set over the vahikas of the. ^rtmila 
country, who was taught by Cauda Hari the pnrfluik, best 
of the learned, composed the prasasti. 

21. Written by DMaka the Dhmva and engraved by Gdshastha 
the carpenter. 




XII. — (S. 1333 ; A.D. 1277. Not in Plan.) On the north bank of 
Jaikop lake on a fallen pillar to the west of Ghazni Khan’s tomb. 
Lines 1-4 and half of line 5 and lines 18 - 22 (and perhaps 23 and 24) in 
verse, the rest in prose. No. 52 of the Bh4nnagar State Collection 
(bhau. PrS.. I. list pages 15-16) : 


1. Yah pnrfltra mahjlsthSne Srim&lS snsam&gatah | sa deva(h) 

2. Hahdvtra bhayatritfl (?) prajn^. 

3. Yam saranaih gatAh { tasya TtrajinSindrasya prajflrth^ 

s'Asanam navaih || 2 PA- 

‘ 4. -lApaddha-mahagacchS punya-pnnya-8vabh4vina( ?) Sri’ 
pflrnacamdra-sdri- 

5. n& prasidiil UkhyatS yathi || svasti Samvat 1333 vaishS || As^vi- 

6. -na ^ di 14 S6mfl ] adySha 6rl 6rtmai6 MahArfljaknla 6rt 

Ca(?) 

7. .ciga-d^va-kalySna-vijayi-rfljyfi tanniyukta-maha® 

Gajastha- _ 

8. -prabhriti-pamcaknla-pratipattflu Sri ^rimila-d^s'a-vahikft- 

dhikritflna 

9. Naigam&nvaya-kiyastha-mahattama - Subha^na tath^(ve f) 

ceteka KarmasthS- 

10. -na svaareyasd Asvinamflslya-yatra-mab6tsavfi Asfvina ^u di 
14 ca- 

ll. -turdast-dine Sri Mabdriraddvaya prativarshaih pamcd- 
pacara-pdjanimi- 

12. -ttam Srlkarantyapamcakulara selabatha - ddst - narapftla- 

varakti-pflrvasamba- 

13. -dhya-talapa-dehala-sahadt-pada-ma .... hala-safiadt 

14. da 6 saptavisopakOpd pamcadramma sama selahatha- 

-bhavyd atha 

15. dra®. ma dra. 8 ashtta dramma : || ubhayaru saptavi46pa- 

kopena trayodafCa dra- 

16. -mma acaihdrarkkara devadayd karapitah H varttamana- 

paihca-kuiana va- 

17. -rttamana-selahathena devaday® kritam idam svaSreyas® 

paiantyam II 

18. Yasman paihcakuIO sarv6 mantavyam iti sarvadA | tasya 

tasya tadA srdyo * 

19. Yasya yasya yada padam y || Srtsatya-ratna-pura* 

'Lata-hradadhikAri Srt- 

20. -mala*-d®4a-vahikAdhikTito dhnilnah | vyAsdna Candahari(iA 

vidnsham va- 

21. -r®na yodhyApitah sa vidadh® Suhha&h pra®astim || S' || 

lyam GSgAnujAt®- 
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22, (-na) sdtradharena dhtmata | utkirqi BhllnastMna sdsandk- 
• skara-mdlikd | 

23. , . sanam idam mathapatimahendragoshtika Acamdra- 


pratipattdu II S' II . 

24. . . vasasamaya (li) khitam tSna dUmatS. | yo vacayati 

pnnya- 

26. . . . sata t! II J j| ma(ni)gala-sada4rth j] sivamastn 

samp. 

Translation. 


1. The god Srt Mahavtra who formerly came in(to) this great 
town Sitmaiar. .... in whom the wise protected from 
fear take refuge — a new ordinance is written as follows for 
the people’s sake through the favour of that Vlra, chief 
of the Jinas by fc’rl Pllnjacandra Sdri, whose nature is 
most holy. 

6-9. Good luck! In the Samvat year 1333 (1277 A.D.), on 
Monday the 14th of the light half of Alvina — on this day 
here in holy Srimdla in the prosi>crous and victorious 
reign of his majesty Srt Caciga the Mahftranl, in the term 
of office of -the panch (consisting of) Maba° Gajastha and 
' others, appointed by him. 

9-11, By Suhhata the leading Kdyastha, of the Naigama family, | .. ' 

the officer in authority over the Vahikas of the ^rfmdla I [ 
country, and by Earmastha the Cl^ka (servant) (or 
vetaka), for their own (spiritual) benefit, at the great festival- 
of the jatrfi of the month of Alvina on the fourteenth day 
14 of the light halt of Alvina, for the worship (consisting 
of) the five services yearly to the god Sri Mahfivtra. 

12 15. [These four lines seem to be made up chiefly of PrAk^t 
words wluch I am unable to translate. They specify two 
sums, one of 5 and the other of 8 drammas.] 

15 - 17. Both, with the twenty-seventh upakopa (?), the 13 dram- 
mas have been given in religious endowment. This which 
has been made as a religious endowment is to be main-^ 
tained by the pamoa and by the SUaliatha (?) officiating 
(from time to time) for their own (spiri^pd) benefit. 

18- 19. Because every pamca is always to be honoured, the benefit 

(of maintaining the endowment) belongs to whomsoever at ' 
any time (holds) the office. 

19- 22. Snbhate, the officer of Srtsatyapnra Batnapnra and 

LAtahrada, the chief set over the vahikas of the SrlmAla 
country, who was taught by Candahari the purfl^pk, the 
best of the learned, composed the praiasli. The series of j 
letters of this grant was engraved by the wise carpenter 
Bhtmaslha the son of G6ga. 

23 - 26. This grant wjps written by that wise one ... at the time 
..... in the term of office of the Abbot MahAndra and 
the committeeman Acamdra (?) . . who causes to speak . . 

.... Good luck ! Bliss for ever ! May it be auspicious 
, , . Finis. 

XIII.— (S. 1334 ; A.D. 1278. No. 8 in Plan.) On the north face of 
the lower square section of the eastern of the north pair of dome pillars. 
All in prose : 

1. Om namah SflryAyah {| yasyfidavAstasamayd suramukuia- 
nisprtsh^-cvapa- 
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2. kamalo j pi knrute i mjaliiii trin^tra sajayati (lhAmn&(in) 

nidhiCh) sflryah || | Samvat 1334, 

3. VarshS Asvina va di 8 adyeha S'rl Srtmdle Mahirijaknla* 

Srl-Caciga-Kaly4na-vija- 

4. -ya-rS,jyd tanniyukta-maha° . . . (si)ha-prabhriti-pamcakula- 

pratipatt^n | eram kMd prararttamdnS 

5. C&humAninvayd Maliaraja(ku)la Srf Samarasihatmaja- 

Maha.r4j4dhiraja-Srt Udayatl 

6. Eihadgvamgaja-S'rt VShadhasiha Sri Cdmnfltja- 

rdja-deva-Srdyasd maha" 

7. DMAk^na Sri Jagasvdmid&vlya bhdnc’dgdre . . . 

tali 

8. ... dra. lOO ^atarii dramm^ nikshepiti Asvina-y4trdyd(m) 

A^rina vadi 8 ashfaml-dind divasa-bali ta- 


9 . -tbA amgabh&ga . . . preksbanika Srideviya- 

bbkm(]%ftrat kdrapaniya | bali-nlbamdhe 
10. gbdbiXma se 3 gbrita ka 1 (naiv^ye) cosb%(ib) 


mft 2, mnga sd J, gbrita ka 4 vydsanlrvipa 1 Ab6tt. 

11. -nirvdpa 1 kninknm&gnrn-mdly(e) dra. 2 tatha pushpba- 

mdlyd dra. 2 (?) tatbd patrapflga-mfllyl dra. 2 pramadk- 
kuld mdlyd dra. 2 S- 

12. -TametatVydSa-Ab6tika;Sreshti-gosbtika' . .%nla-pramad4- 

knla prabbritinAm varsbam varsbaib prati A- 

13. caradrArka-yAvat tatbA ttl kArApantya Jri-dAvena 

kArApantya | pari kAnApi na karabt- 

14. -yA I likbitarii dhru” HAgoIa-sata-DAdAkAna btnA- 

ksharam adbikAksharam vA sarvaiu pramAqa- 

15. -miti II maiugalam sadA Arib || (sfltradbArena ? ) NAnA-snta 

DepAIa Sarii 33 varsbe Caitra va di 15 - saba. 

16. Mauaslbeita (?) || 

Translation, 

1-2. Oiii. Keverenca to tbe San ! Victorious is that sun, tbe 
storehouse of brightness, at whose rising and setting the 
three-eySr (Siva), even though (his own) lotus feet are 
touched by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in 
adoration). 

3-4, In the Samvat year 1334 (1278 a.d.) on tbe 8th of the 
dark half of Asvina — on this day here in holy SrtmAla in 
the prosperous and victorious reign of his majesty the 
Maharaul Sr! CAciga, in the term of office of the 
pamca (consisting of) the Maha® .... Slha and the rest, 
appointed by him — at this time 

6-6. for the (spiritual) benefit of his nfejesty Sri CAmuqda- 
rAja .... (son of) Sri-V Ahadhasiha the son of his 
majesty Srt Udayasiha the MahArAjAdhirAja, (who was) 
the son of his majesty the MahAraul Sri Samarasiha in 
the CAhumAna race 

7. By the Maha* DedAka .... in the treasury of the god’. 

S'ri JagasvAmi .... tali . . . 

8, dra, lOO, one hundred drammas, were deposited. At the 

AAvina yAtrA the day*s hali on the eighth 8 of the dark 
half of Aivina 
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9. and the amgdbhoga . . darsana. . . to be expended from 
the treasury of the god. In the endowment of the lali 
^-11. Wheat si. 3; ghi ka{rshas) I : in the tiaividya . . 

/ C6sha measures 2, luunga si. j, ghi lca(,rsha) J, the Bhat’s 
dole 1, the Abhtt s dole 1, for buying turmeric and 
aloe wood (fra. 2, and for buying flowers rfra. 2 (?), and 
^ for buying leaves and betel dra. 2, for the band of 
singing women dra. 2. 

12-13. Thus this for the Bhat’s, Ab&tis, Committeemen, 

. . . , hand of singing women &c. every year so long as 
sun and moon (endure) is so .... to be expended, is 
to be expended by the god. Interruption (?) is to be 
"made by no one. 

14. Written by DedAka son of KAgula the dhriim .... the 

letter less or the letter more — all is of (no ?) authority. 

15. Good luck ! Bliss for ever. By the carpenter DepAla sou y 

of KAiiA, on the 16th of the dark half of Qaitra iii the 
year 33 . . . 

16. By MaTAsiha {?).... 

XIV.— (S. 1339: a.d. 1283. Not on Plan.) In Baraji’s rest-house 
on the south face of the first right pillar. Prose. No. 51 of the Bhaunas"ir 
State Collection (Bhdu. PrA. I. list page 5) : ' • “ 

1. dm namah SdryAyah 1| yasyddayastasamayA sura-mukuta- 

• uisprishti-caraga- 

2. -kamal6 pi | km-utA i mjalim trinAtra sa jayati dhAmimfli 

nidhih s&ryah || saiiiva 

3. t. 1339 varshA ASvina S'u di | sanAv adyeha b'rl Silmale 

MahAraja kula-^itsamva- 

4 . .taslha-dAva-kalyaija-vtjaya-rAjyd tanniyukta-maha'’ 

- stha prabhriti-pamcakula- 

5. pratipattau Srt JAvalipurat atraydta-Guhilo 

. -Un- 

6. -drapAla-suta-s-Aha” SahajapAlena atmasreyase pitrim.Uria're- 

yase bali-puja- * 

7. aniga bh&ga pratyam(gani) fc'rt JayasvAinl-devAya SftryadA- 

vAya bhAmdAgAre (k)shepita dra. 20 viiii 

8. sati dramma 11 Svtya-JAyakAsarahi EudrAmArga- 

samtpe Kathara-pAnA- 

9. AbhidhAna kshAtra | eka pradattah | devAya 

dinA pAjA nimi(t) am t'aha° Saha- 

10. -ja-pAla-bhAryA atraa-sreyase niAta-pitrOb'reyase 

bhaiiidAgare (k)shepita- 

11. dra. 10 dasa-drammA 

diammA Akvi- 

12. -na-yAtrayAm AAvina-su-di ] dine diva.sa-bali-pnj i 

bhAihdAgArdt Srtdeve- 

13. -na kArApantyA | vali-nivamdhe gOdhuma se 2 

ghrita ka 8 naivedye c&shA(rii) pa 2 mu- 
ll. -ga ghrita ka 4 amgabhogA 

patra-pnga 

15. pratyaih(gaiu) dra. [ VyAsanirvApa . poti-nirvApa 1 

pramadA-kula dra. 2 etat saiurva SrtdCvtya ', . . . 
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]C. kpsa dra, pramadakolena 

kcaihdra-k^lam yava 

ly. -t nirvSpan!j-ani u kardpanlyam 

nkgula-sutdna maha° De- 

18. -dakena | Guhil6 Saha° Budrapala-snta- 

s6dlia° Harislhd na (S’llde-) 

19. -vlya-sthitaka dra. 4 SahajapSla-snta-s4 

stMta- 

20. -ka dra 4 

21 - 23. Illegible. 

Trandation. 

1 - ?. Om. Reverence to the b'un ! Victorious is that sun, the store- 
house of brightness, at whose rising and settingthc three-' 
eyed (Siva), even though (his own) lotus feet are touched 
by the diadems of the gods, folds his hands (in adoration). ' 

3-5. On Saturday the first of the light half of Alvina in the year 
. 1339 (1283 A.D.) on this day here in holy SrtmAla, in the 

prosperous and victorious reign of his majesty the 
Mahdraul Sri b'fimvataslha, in the term of office of the 

’* pamca (consisting of) the maha° sfha and the 

rest, appointed by him. 

6' 8. Dra. 20, twenty drammas, were deposited in the treasury 
for the sun-god S^rt Jagasvami by baha' Sahajap^ son 
' of Bndrap41a the Guhila, who came here fro m g rl 
Javilipura, for every part of the bali,' the worship, and 
the amgabhoga, for-his own (spiritual) benefit and for the 
benefit of his father and mother. 

^ • 9 near the Rudra road 1 one field was given called 

Eatbara-pdnfi 

9-11. To the god on day for worship, the wife of 

bfiha'’ SahajapSla for her own benefit and for the 

benefit of her father and mother deposited 

dra. 10, ten drammas 

11-12. Drammas \a Vhe Alvina •Ydirdea the first day of the 
light half^of Astvina are to be expended by the god from 
the treasury (for) the day’s bali. worship 

13-17. In the ball endowment wheat sc 2 gH ka{rshas) 8 : 

in the ndivMya cosha pd 2 mung .^. . . . ghi ka[rsha) i : 
in the amgabhoga for every part of the leaves and betel 

dra. 1, the Bhat’s dole . . . , (the Abjotl’s dole 1, 

the baud of singing women dra. 2 ; all this the god’s 


treasury dra by the band of singing 

women so long as sun and moon 

endure is to be doled out, is to be 

expended. 


1 7 - 20. By the Waha” Dedfika son of lidgula 

By S6dha° Harislha son of SSha° Rudrapfila the Guhila, 

four sthitaka drammas of the god By 

. Sd . son of bahajapala 

sthitaka drammas i, 

21-23. Illegible. 

1286. Ifot in Plan.) In the ground close to the 
;wa on nght in entering the enclosure of old Mahfilakshmi’s temple, 
rose. No.oO of the Bhfiunagar State Collection (Bhau. Pra. I. page 15.) 
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1. dm. Kamah SArySya^ || Ta3y6day&atas3mayS snia-saa- 

2. -kata-nisprishta-cara:^ kamalS pi knrutS S liijalim trinetra 

saja- 

3. -yati dhamnSm nidhih afliyai || Sam vat 13i2 (1286 A.D.) 

Asvina vadi 10 Ba- 

4. -v&vadyeha Srt SilmklS Hah^rdjakola Sit Sdmvatastha dd- 

5. -va-kalySna-vijaya-rajydtaimiytikta-malia° Pdadyd-prabbriti- 

pamca- 

6. -kalapratipattdu | SksankksharkQi praya(c)cbati yathk | Bdtbd- 

da- 

7. -jdttya-'d'tisvatlha-pAntra Vdgasasuta Slla° Alhanasihd- 

8. -aa dtmtya-mfttd-pitrd ^rdyasd sva^ieyasd ^rt Jagasvkmi-de- 

9. -vdya Asvine ydtdlyim daSamldind divasa-bali-ptijd prd- 

10. -ksba^kddi amga-bhdga-nimi(t)tam sdlabatbkbhdvya- 

11. -t ^rt k^rdpita dcamdrdrkay&vat piadatta dra. 4^. 

12.. Srtdevtya*k6ta<J!. 

13. Acamdrdrkam yab k6pi Selahathd bhavati tdna varsham 

rarsbam prati pi.- 

14. -laatyam ca | vababbir vasudbi bbakti rdjabbi Sagar&dibbi 

yaaya 

15. yasya yadd bbdml tasya tasya tadd phalam i| 1 Adviaa vadi 

iO va- 

16. -li-nibamdbe gddbtlnia ad gknta ka 12 aaivedyd 

cdabdm pd 4. 

17. magSm md 1 ghrita ka J Vydsauirvdpa 1 Ab&ttnirvdpa 

1 kamkuma * 

18. kastdrt-pratyam(gam) dra, 4 pasbpa-pratyam(gam) dra. 4 

piamaddkala-pratyam(gam) dra. 4 patra-pil- 

19. ga-pratyam(gam) dra. 4 etat sarvam varsbam 2 prati Srt- 

devtya bbamddgdrdt 

20. Vartt&pakai kdrdpantyam || mamgalam saddsrth || Ukbitam 

Dhruva 

21. Ndgala-euta-dhra* Ddddkdoa Utklr^^A 8tltra° Bbtmaatbdaal. 
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Translation. 

1-3. dm. Eeverence to tbe Son ! Victorions is that son, tbe store- 
hoase of brightness, at whose rising and setting the three- 
eyed (Siva), even tbongb (bis own) lotos feet are toncbed 
by tbe diadems of the gods, folds Ms bands (in adoration), 

3 - 6. Samvat 1342 on Sunday tbe 10th of the dark half of 
Atvina, on this day here in holy Sfitmdla, in the prosperous 
and victorious reign of his majesty the Mahardol Srt Sdm- 
vatastha-deva, in the term of office of the^aiaea (consisting 
of) Maha° Pdndyd and the rest, appointed by Mm, he sets 
forth the writing of the grant as follows. 

6-11. By Stla° Alha^aslha son of Vdgasa and grandson of dti- 
svdttha of the Bdthdda race, for the benefit of Ms own 
mother and father and for his own benefit, 4i drammas ^ 
(were) given to the god Srt Jagasvdmi, for the day’s SizZi, 
the worsMp, the darsana &c., and the amgaVkoga on the 
10th day at the Alvina ydtrd .... so long as sun and 
moon (endure) .... 

12 • 14. The god’s treasure house whosoever is Selahatha, 

by him every year it is to be maintained also. 
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14-15. The earth has been enjoyed by many kings, beginning 
with i^agara. Whosesoever the earth is at any time, his is 
also the fmit thereof. 

15 - 16. In the endowment of the hali for the 10th of thedark half 
of Asvina wheat se , ghi ka{rshas) 12 : in the naivedya 
cosha pa 4. : 

17-19. Mnng md 1, ghi ka i, the Bhat’s dole 1, the Ab&tt’s dole 

1, for turmeric and mnsk each dra. 4, for flowers each • 
dra, 4, for the baud of singing women each dra. 4, for • 
leaves and betel each dra. 4, 

19-21. All this is to be expended j'early from the god’s treasury 
.... Good luck ! Bliss for ever. Written by Dhm* 

Dedaka son of Dhruva KAgula. Engraved by Bbimaslha 
the carpenter. 

— (S. 1345; A.D. 1289. No. 9 of Plan.) On the south face of 
the lower square section of the north-east corner pillar of the dome. The 
first thirteen lines are in verse, the rest in prose. No. 48 of the Bhliu- 
nagar State Collection (Bhau. Pra. I. list page 14) : 

1. SvargApavargasukhadaih paramatmarflparii dhrisayamti yam 

snkritino hridi sa- 

2. -rvadiiva tasm4i namaj-janahitAya sur^suremdra samstflya- 

niAna-caritaya 

3. namah Siv4ya || Itflaghyah satam sukritl sakritl manushyfls 

tn3ny6 maha- 

4. -ttama-gunSi Subhatah sa eva | yasefl jagattrayagururii girijfl- 

dhinMham devaiii 

5. namasyati nat64 nndinaiu mahe^a j| 2 Sdm6 5 si nfltha nati- 

mattara-kairavS- 

6. -shu puuya-Prabhdsa-sarasi sthitim fl^riteshu | 

mahabdhi- 

7. -tire Sr! Soman5tha iti siddhigataiii smardmi || 3 PuijyaihPra- 

bhasasaii-bhflsha- 

8. •na-Kardatnaia-papa pramocana-runartti-vimflcanfldvalh I et- 

aih Ka- ■ 

9. -pardi-krita-sat-tithibhih pradhflnais tirthair alam kritam 

idaiii hridayarii mamdstu || 

10. 4 fitasya punya-payas& jaladhes tathAsya Sdrasrata-niva- 

hasyata. 

n. Da“ II Om namah Sflryayah Ja,i(j)y6ti prasarati tarflm 16ka 
krityaya ni- 

12. -tyam ) yann5inoktaiii sakalakalusham yAti param payodhe 

I sarvasyatma Sngati- 

13. -surathfl -dhvamta-mAtariiga-simgha ( drishta-sflryfl 

nava(bha) si bhagavan sarvasyftntyariika- 

14. T&ti n Samvat 1345 varshe MaghaVadi 2 86ni6 i dyeha Sr! 2 • 

iiiah4r4ja' 

15. -kula-Srf SAmvata-simghaHleva-kalyAfla-vijaya-rajyfl tan- 

niyukta-maha'’ ebamha- 

16. -prabhriti-paiucaknla-pratipatAu evaihkAle pravarttamAne 

Sr!- J AvAlipuravAstavya- 

17. PuskaranisthAnlya-yajur-veda pAthakAya | Padamalasyago- 

trAya 1 VrAhma” na- J 6 • 

18. ■vaghana-vamsotpannAdhyava° VAlhApAutra | Jy&ti° MA- 

dhava-pratidanhitrA Jy6“ 
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19. Tilaka-dAuhitra-SoiJhala-putra-matn-Pfliiala-suta l.VrAhma° 

Vdgaiia sams^rasya 

20. AsSjat^m Jnatva | Srt JagaSv4mina 1 Srtsdryasya mflrttO 

prSsSdd sanyatn^ata- 

21. -lasardpita | jatasradha d^vam sampfijya samasta.Aeva-l&ka- 

V rahma-16ka-pra- 

22. .tyakshaih | VaihsadTayodharaQa-samaksliaiii | Atmanasca 

Acamdr^rkaydvat sdrya-praskda-prd- 

23. -pta-tyarthaiu | prativarahaiii 1 pAjdm Srt Jagaavdnil-deya* 

blikmddgA,re niksbipita | rftakma-vt 

24. sana-pr!-dra. 200 dySu Satani Amtsbdm drammkndm vyd- 

japadat A'svina-ydtrdyim Asvi- 

25. -na vadi || ding divasa-vali kayovali nivanidbe g6dhdma sd 

4 pakve gbrita || 

26. ka 16 ndiyedye cdshdrii mft 1 muga mk IJ gbrita ka | vldakd 

patra 8 pdga 2 amga- 

27. -bhoga-pratya" dra. 4 pushphapratya° dra. 6 patrapflga-pra- 

tya° dra. 4 yylsa-nlrvdpa-Ab&tl-nirvd- 

28. -pa-niyamdhe cdshkin se t mnga pd 3 gbrita ka 1 daksbu^ 16 

2 pramadikula dra. 4 eta- , 

29. -t sirvarii prativarahaiii kcamdrftrka-yavat Sitdevasya bbdin- 

• ddgkrat vecanlyam kardpa- ■ 

30. -nlyam ca 1 subliarii bhavatu aarvadd. | Jyoti° Sflguda-sntdna 

Cariidrdditydna samaksham li- . 

31. -khitaiu Kava° Ndgnla sutdna Ddddkdoa atktu;^ Sfltra° 

Ndnd-suta-Ddpdld- 
* 32. -na |{ mamgalam sadd Srtb. 

Translation. 

1 - 3. Reverence to that Siva ! the benefactor of those who bow 
to him, whose actions are praised by the leaders of gods 
and demons, who gives the happiness of heaven and of • 
, salvation, whose form is the supreme sonl, whom the 

wise ever lay hold upon in (their) heart. 

3 - 6, Oh Mahesa, whosoever bowing daily does reverence to 
the god who is jhi-m of the three worlds, the lord of 
the mountain’s daughter (PArvatt), that man is worthy 
of praise from the righteous, fortunate, wise, to be 
honoured for most excellent virtues, a true hero. 

5-7. Oh Lord thou art the moon among the bending lotuses 
that have found their place in the holy pool of PrabhA- 
sa : therefore I make mention (of thee) famous by the 
name of Sdmandtha on the seashore .... 

7 - 9. May this heart of mine be adorned, by these holy chief 
tirthas, Prabhdsa, the moon’s ornament, the Lotus 
(pool), the Release from Sin, the Release from Debt and 
Suffering &c„ whose lucky days have been fixed by 
Kapardi (Siva). 

10. Of this pool of pure water and .... of Sarasvat!, 

IL Da° Oih ! Reverence to the Sjuu, whose light ever reaches far 
for the work of mankind, at the mention of whose name 
all sin goes beyond the ocean : the soul of aU, whoso 
path and whose car are good, a lion to the trumpeting 
elephants (of darkness) : When the Lord Sun is seen in 
the sky, he makes the last (?) . . of all. 
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14-16. On Monday the second of the dark half of Mdgha in the 
Samvat year 1345 (1289 A.V.), on this day here in holy 
Srlmala, in the prosperous and victorious reign of his 
majesty the Haharanl Sil h'dmvata Simgha, in the term of 
ofiSce of the pamca (consisting of) the Mahs° Chdmhd 
and the rest, appointed by him. 

16 ■ 21. At this time to (read by) Ydgada the Brdhmana son of 
Sddhala and grandson of Adhyava'’ V51h5, of the Nava* 
ghana family, of the Padamala gotra, student of the 
Yajurreda, of the town of Puskariui and living in Srt 
J^^v51ipnra, son of his mother Fdoala, and daughter’s son 
of Tilaka the Jdsht, and granddaughter’s son df 
Mddhava the Jdsht — ^recognizing the impermanence of 
this world, a golden kalaia was set up on the palace ... 
of the San Jagasvdmi. 

21 - 24, (By him) worshipping the god in faith, before the 
world of the gods and the world' of Brahma, for the 
purpose (?) of saving his ancestors in both lines, and him- 
self, to gain the' favour of the Sun so long as sun and 
imoon (endure), (for) worship every year, 200 VUalapTi 
drammae in gold were deposited in the treasury of the 
I god Srt Jagasvdmi. 

24 - 28. Out of the interest of these drammas, in the endow- 
ment of the day’s halt and the lciy6x>aV% on the 11th of 
the dark half of Alvina at the Alvina festi^l, wheat 
sS 4, ghl kairshat) 16 : in the NSivddya cdsha measure 1, 
mung pd. IJ, ght ia{rtha) 1 , for pdnmpdri leaves 8, 
betel 2 ; for the Aragabhdga severally dra. 4, for flowers 
severally dra. 6, for leaves and betel severally dra. 4 : in 
the endowment of the Bhat’s dole and the Abdtl’s dole, 
c6sha sd. i, mung pd. 3, ght ka(riha) 1, dakshinA 16 2, the 
band of singing women dra. 4. 

29 • 32. All this is to be separated and expended from the 
•treasury of the god every year so long as sun and moon 
^ (endure). May it always be auspicious. Written by 
DddAka son of Kava® NAgula for CarhdrAditya Son of 
Jyoti" fcflgada. Engraved by DepAla son of NAnA the 
carpenter. Good luck ! Bliss for ever ! 
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JAVA AND CAMBODIA. 

An incident redeems the early history of Gnjardt from provincial 
narrowness and raises its ruling tribes to a place among the greater 
conquerors and colonisers. This incident is the tradition that during the 
.iith and seventh centuries fleets from the coasts of Sindh and Gujarat* 
formed settlements in Java and in Cambodia. The Java legend is that 
about A.D. 603 Hindus led by Bhruvijaya Savelachala the son of 
Kasamachitra or Balya Acbd king of Kujrit or Gujarat settled on the 
west coast of the island.^ The details of the settlement recorded by Sir 
Stamford Rafiles* are that Kasamachitra, ruler of Gujarat, the tenth 
•n descent from Arjun, was warned of the coming destruction of his 
ringdom. He accordingly started his son Bhruvijaya Savelach41a with 
'000 followers, among whom were cultivators artisans warriors physicians 
ind writers, in six large and a hundred small vessels for Java. After • 
t voyage of four months the fleet touched at an island they took to bo 
ava. Finding their mistake the pilots put to sea and finally reached 
Matarem in the island of Java. The prince • built the town of Mendang 
^umulan. He sent to .his father for more men. A reinforcement of 
iOOO arrived among them carvers in stone and in brass. An extensive • 
commerce sprang up with Gujarit and other countries. The bay of 
datarem was filled with stranger vessels and temples were built Ipth at 
.he capital, afterwards known as Brambanum, and, during the reign of 
Jhruvijaya’s grandson Ardivijaya that is about A.D. 660, at Boro Buddor 
h Kedu.^ The remark that an ancestor of the immigrant prince had 
ihanged the name of his kiugdom to Gujarat is held by Lassen to 
jrove that the tradition is modem. Instead of telling a^inst the truth 
)f the tradition this note is a strong argument in its favour. One of the , 
sarliest mentions of the name Gujarat for south . Marwar is Hiuen 
"siang’s (a.d. 630) Kiu-che-lo or Gurjjara. As when Hiuen Tsiang 
Tote the Gurjjara chief of Bhinmal, fifty miles west of Abu, already 
■anked as a Kshatriya his family had probably been for some time 
established perhaps as far back as a.d. 4y0 le date by which the Mihira 
3r Gurjjara conquest of Valabhi and north Gujarat was completed.* The 


• Sir Stamford Raffles’ Java, II. 83. From Java Hindus passed to near Banjar Massin 
ill Borneo probably the most eastern of Hindu settlements (Jour. B. A. Soc. IV, 185). 
i'emples of superior workmanship with Hindu figures also occur at Waahoo 400 miles 
from the coast. Dalton’s Diaks of Borneo Jour. Asiatique (N. S.) VII, 163. An instance 
may be quoted from the extreme west of Hindu infiuence. In 1873 an Indian architect 

■ found building a palace at Condar in Abyssinia. Keith Johnson’s Africa, 269. 

’ Baffles’ Java, II. 65 - 85. Compare Lassen’s Indische Alterthumskonde, II, 10, 40 ; 
IV. 460. • Baffles’ Java, II. 87. 

* Compare Tod’s Annals of Eijasthin ('Third Reprint),!. 87. The thirty -nine Chohdn 
successions, working back from about A.s, 1200 with an average reign of eighteen 
years, lead to a.d. 498. 
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details of tlie help received from Gujarat after the prince’s arrival show 
that the parent state had weathered the storm which threatened to destroy 
it. This agrees with the position of the Bhinmal Gnrjjaras at the opening 
of the seventh century, when, in spite of theii- defeat by Prahhakara- 
vardhana (a.d, 600-606) the father of Sri Harsba (a.d.'606 - 641) of 
' JJagadha, they maintained their power at Broach and at Valabhi as well 
as at Bhinmal.i The close relations between the Gm’jjaras ahd the great 
-seafaring Mihiras or ileds make it likely that the captains and pilots 
•who guided the fleets to Java belonged to the Med tribe. Perhaps it 
was in their honour that the new Java capital received the nameMendan, 
as, at a later period it was called Brambannm or the town of Brahmans. 
The fact' that the Gnrjjaras of Broach were sun-worshippers not 
Buddhists causes no difliculty since the Bhilmiil Gnrjjaras whom Hiuen 
Tsiang visited in a.d. 630 wei-e Buddhists and since at Valabhi Buddhism 
Shaivism and sun-worship seem to have secured the equal patronage of 
the state. 

Besides of Gujarat and its king the traditions of both Java and Cam- 
bodia contain references .to Hastinagara or Hastinapura, to Taxila, and to 
Rumadesa.'2 With regard to these names and also with regard to Gandhira 


' Compare Note on BhinmSl page 467. 

’ According to Cunningham (Ancient Geograph.v, 43 and Beal's Buddhist Records, 1. 16® 
note 92) the site of Hastinagara or the eight cities is on the Swdt river eighteen miles 
north of Peshawar, In Vedic and early MaMbharata times Hastinapura was the capital 
of Gandhtlra (Hewitt Jour. Roy. As. hoc. XXI. 217). In the seventh century it was 
* called Pushkaltlvati. (Beal’s Buddhist Records, I. 10® ) Taxila, the capital of the 
country east of the Indus, was situated about forty miles east of Attok at Shdhderi near 
Eallaka-sarai (Cunningham’s Anrient Geography, 106). According to Cunningham (Ditto 
J09), Taxila continued a great city from tlic time of Alexander till the fifth century after 
Christ. It wa.s then laid waste apparently by tlie great White Hfiiia conqueror Mihira- 
kula (a.c. 600 - 560). A hundred years later wlien Hiuen Tsiang visited it the 
country was under Kashmir, the royal family were extinct, and the nobles were strug- 
gling for power (Beal’s Bnddhist Records, I. ISO). Rumadesa. References to Kuma- 
desa oqipr in the traditions of tiiani and Cambodia as well as in those of Java. Fleets 
of Rum are also noted in the traditions of Bengal and Orissa as attacking the coast 
. (Fergusson’s Architecture, III. 640). Coupling the mention of Rum with the tradition 
that the Cambodian temples were the work of Alexander the Great Colonel Yule (Ency. 
Brit, Article Cambodia) takes Kiim in its Musaiinin sense of Greece or Asia Minor. 
Tlie variety of references suggested to Fergussou (Architecture, HI. 640) that these 
exploits are a vague memory of Roman commerce in tlie Bay of Bengal. But the Roman 
rule was that no fleet should pas.s east of Ceylon (Remand Jour. As. Ser. VI, Tom. I- 
page 3‘-2). This rule may occasionally have been departed from as in A.D. 166 when the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius sent an araba.ssador by sea to China. Still it seems unlikely that 
Roman commerce in the Bay of Bengal was ever active enough to gain a place as settler 
and coloniser in the traditions of Java and Cambodia. It was with the west not with 
the east of India that the relations of Rome were close and important. From the time 
of Mark Antony to the time of Justinian, that is from about B.c. 30 to A.D, 650, their 
political importance as allies against the Parthians and Sassanians and their commercial 
importance as controllers of one of the main trade routes between the east and the west 
m^e the friendship of the Eushans or Sakas who held the Indus valley and Bakti-ia a 
matter of the highest importance to Rome. How close was the friendship is shown in 
A.D. 60 by the Roman General Corbulo escorting the Hyrkanian ambassadors up the 
Indus and through the territories of the Knshiins or Indo-Skythians on their return 
from their embassy to Rome. (Compare Bawlinson’s Parthia, 271.) The close con- 
nection is shown by the accurate details of the Indus valley and Baktria recorded by 
Ptolemy (a.d. 166) and about a hundred years later (a.d. 247) by the author of the 
Periplus and by the special value of the gifts which the Periplus notices were set apart 
for the rulers of Sindh. One result of this long continued alUancc was the gaining by 
the Kushsfu and other rulers of Peshawar and the PanjAb of a knowledge of Roman 
^in^e astronomy and architecture. Certain Afgh.An or Baktrian coins bear the word 
Roma apparently the name of some Afghan city. In spite of this there seems no 
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and to, Cambodia, all of which places are in the north-west of India, the 
question arises whether the occurrence of these names implie»an historical 
connection with Kabul Peshawar and the west Panjab or whether they 
are mere local applications and assumptions by foreign settlers and con- 
verts of names known in the Brahman and Buddhi^ writings of India.* 
That elaborate applications of names mentioned in the Mahabharata to 
places in Java have been made in the Java version of the Mahabharata is- 
shown by Baffles.^ Still it is to be noticed that the places mentioned above, 
Kamboja or Kabul, Gandhara or Peshawar, Taxila or the west Panjab, 
and Rumadesa ’apparently the south Panjab are not, like Ayodhya the ■ 
capital of Siam or like Intha-pntha-puri that is Indraprastha or Dehli 
the later capital of Cambodia,® the names of places which either by their 
special fame or by their geogi-aphical position would naturally be chosen 
as their original home by settlers or converts in Java and Cambodia. 
Pair ground can therefore be claimed for the presumption that the lead- 
ing position given to Kamboja, Gandhara, Taxila, and Rumadesa in 
Javan and Cambodian legends and place-names is a ti;^e of an actual, 
and direct historical connection between the north-west of India and the 
Malay Archipelago. This presumption gains probability by the argument 
from the architectuiul remains of the three countries which in certain 
peculiar features show so marked a resemblance both in design %nd in 
detail as in the judgment of Mr. Fergusson to establish a strong and 
direct connection.^ A third argument in farvour of a Gujarat strain in 
Java are the traditions of settlements and expeditions by the rulers of 
Malwa which are still current in south Marw^r.® Furiher a proverb 
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reason to suppose that Eome attempted to overlord the north-west of India still less 
that any local ruler was permitted to make use of the great name of Borne. It seems 
possible that certain notices of the fleets of Kiim in the Bay of Bengal refer to the fleets 
of the Arab Al-Kami that is Lamhri or north-west Sumatra apparently the Eomania 
of the Chaldean breviary of the Malabdr Coast. (Yule’s Cathay, I. Ixxxix. note and 
Marco Polo, II. 213.) 

■ Compare Pergussou’s Architecture, III. 610 ; Yule in Ency. Brit. Cambodia. 

® Java, I. 411. Compare Fergnsson’s irchitecture, III, 649. 

^ See Yule in Jour. Roy. As. Soc. (N. S.), I. 356 ; Feigusson’s Architecture, ITI. 631. 

* Of the Java remains Mr. Fergusson writes (Architecture, III, 641-648) : The style 
and character of the sculptures of the great temple of Boro Buddor are nearly identical 
with those of the later caves of Ajanta, on the Western Ghdts, and in Salsette. The 
resemblance in style is almost equally close with the buildings of Takht-i-Bahi in 
(lan(lh.lra (Ditto, 617). Again (page 637) he says : The Hindu immigrants into Java 
came from the west coast of India. They came from the valley of the Indus not from 
the valley of the Ganges. Once more, in describing No. XXYI. of the Ajanta eaves * 
Messrs. Fergusson and Burgess (Bock-cut Temples, 315 note 1) write : The execntion of 
these figures is so nearly the same as in the Boro Buddor temple in Java that both 
must have been the work of the same artists daring the latter half of the seventh 
century or somewuat later. The Buddhists were not in Java in the fifth century. 

They must have begun to go soon after since there is a considerable local element in 
the Boro Buddor. 

• Traditions of expeditions by sea to Java remain in Mdrwir. In April 1895 a ^ 
hard at Bhinmdl related how Bhojraja of Ujjain in anger with his son Chandraban 
drove him away. The son went to a Guj irdt or Klthidvdila port obtained ships and 
sailed to Java. He took with him as his Brdhman the son of a Magh Pandit. A 
second tale tells how Vikram the redresser of evils in a dream saw a Javanese woman 
weeping, because by an enemy’s curse her sou had been tamed into stone. Vikram 
sailed to Java found the woman and removed the curse. According to a third legend 
Chaudravdn the grandson of Vir Pramir saw a beautiful woman in a dream He 
travelled everywhere in search of her. At last a Rishi told him the girl lived in Java. 

He started by sea and after many dangers and wonders found the dream-girl in Java. 

The people of BhlnmM are familiar with the GujarAt. proverb referred to below Who, 
goes to Java comes not hack. MS. Notes, March*1895. 
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still well known both in Marwdr and in GKijarat rang : / 

, Jejae Jdne te kadi naM due 

. A^te to gdthpidhi baithke kJutVf. 

V Who to Java roam ne’er come home. 

it they retnm, throngh seven lives 
Seated at ease their leealth survives.l 

Once more the connection with Gnjardt is supported ' by the detail 
in the Java account which makes Laut Mira the starting point for the 
colonising fleet. This Sir S. RaflBes supposed to be the Bed Sea but 
the Mihiras’ or Meds’ sea may be suggested as it seems to correspond to 
the somewhat doubtful Arab name Bahariinad (sea of the Meds ?) for a 
town in western India sacked by Junaid. Against this evidence two 
considerations have be^ uiged^ : (a) flhe great length of the voyage 
from Gujarat to Java compared with the passage to Java from the east 
.coast of India ; (6) That no people in India have known enough of 
! navigation to send a fleet fitio make a conquest. As regards the length 
of the voyage it is to be remembered that though Sumatra is more 
favourably placed "for being colonised from Bengal Orissa and the mouths 
, of the Godavari and Krishna, in the case either of Java or of Cambodia 
the distance from the Sindh and K^thiavada portB_is not much greater 
and tl^ navigation is in some respects both safer and simpler than 
from the coasts of Orissa and Bengal. In reply to the second objection 
that no class of Hindus have shown suflicient skill and enterprise at 
sea to Justify the belief that they could transport armies of settlers from 
G'-iardt to Java^ the answer is that the assumption is erroneous. 

^ T.,oagh the bulk of Hindus have at all times been averse from a sea- 
fai'ing life yet there are notable exceptions. During the last two thou- 
sand yeai's the record of the Gujarat coast shows a genius for seafaring 
fit to ensure the successful planting of north-west India in the Malay 
Archipelago.® • 


* Another version is : Jejde Jdve te phari rta dve 

Jophari dve to parya parya Ichdoe 
EUxXm, dhan Idve. 


* >«/ Who go to Java stay for aye. 

If they return they feast and pJay 
’ Such stores of wealth their risks repay. 

* Compare Crawford (A.i>. 1820) in As. Kes. XIIl, 157 and Lassen Ind. Alt. II. ■ 
® The following details summarise the available evidence of Gujarat Hindu enterprise 
by sea. According to the Greek writers, though it is difficult to accept their state- 
ments as free from exaggeration, when, in B.C. 325, Alexander passed down the Indus 
the river showed no trace of any trade by sea. If at that time sea trade at the mouth 
of the Indus was so scanty as to escape notice it seems fair to suppose that Alexander’s 
ship-building ^ and fleet gave a start to deep-sea sailing which the constant succession of 
strong and vigorous northern tribes which entered and ruled Western India during the 
centuries before and after the Christian era continued to develope.* According to 
Vincent (Periplus, I. 25, 36, 264) in the time of Agatharcides (b.C. 200) the ports of 
Arabia and Ceylon were entirely in the hands of the people of GuiarAt. During the 
second century after Christ, when, nnder the great Sudraddman (A.D. 143 - 158), the 
Smh or Kshatrapa dynasty of KafthUvAda was at the height of its power, Indians of 
Tientijo, that Is Sindhu, brought pi^sents by sea to China (Journal Royal Asiatic Society 
for January 1896 page 9), In A.D. 166 (perhaps the same as the preceding) the Roman 
emperor Marcus Aurelius sent by sea to Cliina ambassadors with ^ory rhinoceros’ hom 
and other articles apparently the produce of Western India (DeGuignes* Huns, I. [Fart 
l.J 32). In the third century A. D. 247 the Periplus (McCrindle, 17, 52,* «4, 96, 109) 


* Alexander built bis own boats on the Indiw. <M'*rri-d!r’s Mrx.^' dfr 77.1 He 
carried fpages 93 and 131) these boats to the }■;. s .‘Vl I'-iie 1) 

3 j j conntry boats he built a V Airh ih'iiv oar*- he 

Phoenikians, Cyprian^, KariaD8,a]id 
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Hindu settlement of Sumatra was almost entirely from the 


notices large Hindu ships iu the east African Arab and Persian ports and Hindu settle- 
ments on the north coast of ^’okotra. About a century later occurs the doubtful reference 
{Wilford in Asiatic Researches, IX, 224) to the IHveni or pirates of Diu who had 
to send hostages to Constantine the Great (a,d. 320 - 340) one of whom was Theophilus 
afterwards a Christian bishop. Though it seems probable that the Kshatrapas ^ 
(A. 70 -400) ruled by sea as ashy laud fresh*seafaring energy seems to have 

marked the arrival on the Sindh and Kdthiivdd coasts of the Jnan-Jnau or Avars I 
(A.n. 390 - 450) and of the White HA^aa (A,n. 450-550), During the fifth and sixth 
I'enturies tffe ports of Sindh and GuJarjit appear among th§ chief centres of naval : 
enterprise in the east. How the sea ruled the reli^n of the newcomers is shown by 
the fame which gathered round the new or revised gods Siva the Poseidon of SomnAth 
and Krishna the Apollo or St. Nicholas of Dwafrka. (Compare Tod's Annals Rdja- 
sth^n, T. 525.) In the fifth century (Yale's Cathay, I. Ixxviii.) according to Hamza of 
Ispahan, at Hira near Kufa gn the Euphrates the ships of India and China were 
constantly moored. In the early sixth century (A'.n. 518-519) a Persian ambassador 
went by sea to China (Ditto, I. Ixxiv.) About the same time (A.D. 626) Cosmas (IHtto, 

I, clxxviii.) describes Sindhu or Debal and Orhota that is Soratha or Verival as leading 
places of trade with Ceylon. In* the sixth century, apparently driven ont by the White 
Htinas and* the Mihiras, the Jats from the Indus and Kachh occupied the islands in the 
Bahrein gulf, and perhaps manned the fleet with wHch about A.n. 570 Naushirav^n the 
great Sassanian (a,d. 531 - 574) is said to have invaded the lower Indus and perhaps 
Ceylon,* About the same time (Fergusson Architecture, III. 612) Amravati at the 
Krishna mouth was superseded as the port for the Golden Chersonese by the 
direct voyage from Gujardt and the west coast of India. In A.n. 630 Hiuen Tsiang X 
(Beal's Buddhist Records, II, 269) describes the people of Surdshtra as deriving their 
livelihood «from the sea, engaging in commerce, and exchanging commodities. He 
further notices that in the chief cities of Persia Hindus were settled enjoying the 
full practice of their reli^on (Reinaud's Abulfeda, ccclxxxv.) That the Jat not ' 
the Arab was the moriug spirit in the early (a.d. 637-770) Muhammadan sea raids' 
against the Gujardtand Konkau coasts is made probable by the fact that these seafaring 
ventures began not in Arabia but in the Jat-settled shores of the Persian Gulf, that 
for more than fifty years the Arab heads of the state forbad them, and that in the 
Mediterranean where they had no Jat element the Arab was powerless at sea. (Compare 
Elliot, I. 416,417.) That during the seventh and eighth centuries when the chief migrations * 
by sea from Gujardt to Java and Cambodia seem to have taken place, Cbinese fleets visited ’ 
Din (Yule's Cathay, Ixxix.), and that iu A.D, 759 Arabs and Persians besieged Canton 
and pillaged the storehouses going and returning by sea (DeGnignes' Huns, I. [Pt. II.] 603) 
suggest that the Jats were pilots as well as pirates.+ On the Sindh Kachh and' Gujardt 
coasts besides the Jats several of the new-come northern tribes showed notable energy at * 
sea. It is to be remembered that as detailed in the Statistical Account of Thdna (Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIII. Part II. 433) this remarkable outburst of sea enterprise may have been due 
not only to the vigoxir of the new-come northerners but to the fact that some of them, 
perhaps the famous iron-working Turks (a.D. 580-680), brought with them the knowledge 
of the magnet, and that the local BrAhmau, with religious skill and secrecy, shaped the 
bar into a divine fish-machine or machi}jantra, which, floating in a basin of oil, he con- 
sulted in some private quarter of the ship and when the stars were hid guided the pilot in^ 
what direction to steer. Among new seafaring classes were, on the Makrafn and Sindh ^ 

* Reinand's M^moire Snr L’lnde, 125. The statement that Nausbiravdn received 
Karachi from the fang of Seringdip (Elliot’s History, 1. 407 : Tabari, II. 221) throws 
doubt on this expedition to Ceylon. At the close of the sixth century Eardcbi or 
Dial Sindhi cannot have been in the gift of the king of Ceylon. It was in the 
possession of the Sahardi kings of Aror in Upper Sindh perhaps of Shahi T^in Devaja 
shortened to Shahindev, (Compare Cunningh^ OrieutaJ Congress. I. 243.) According 
to Garrez (J. As. Ser. YI. Tom. XllI, 182 note 3; this Serendip is Surandeb that is 
Syria and Antioch places which Naashiravdn is known to have taken. Several o^er 
references that seem to imply a close connection between GujaHt and Ceylon are 
equally doubtlal. lathe Mahabhdrata (A.n. 100 - 300?) the Sinhalas bring vaidHryaa 
(rubles ?) elephants’ housings and heaps of pearls. The meaning of Saunhalaka in 
Samadragupta’s inscription (a.d. 395) Early Gujardt History page 64 and note 6 is 
uncertain. Neither Mihirakula’s (A.d. 530) nor LaUtdditya’s (ad. 700) conquest of 
Ceylun can be historical. In a..d« lOod when Abul Fatba the Carmatian ruler of 
Multdn was attacked by Msfhmud of Ghazni he retired to Ceylon. (Reinand’s 
Mdmoire, 235). When Somndth taken (z a>. 1025) the people embarked for Ceylon 
(Ditto, 270). 

t Compare at a later period (a.d. 1342) Ibn Batata’s great ship sailing from Kandahdr 
(Gandhdr north of Broach) to China with its guard of At^seinians as a defence against 
pirates. Reinaud’s Abulfeda, olxxr. 
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east coast of India and that Bengal Orissa and Masnlipatam had i^ige 



coasts the Bodhas Kerks and Meds and along the shores of Kachh and Kathiyida the 
closely connected Meds and Gurjiaras. rja the seventh and eighth centuries the dbrjjaras, 
chiefly of the Chapa or Chavada clan, both in Dwatrka and Somnath and also^Iand, 
rose to power, a change which, as already noticed, may explain the efforts of the Jats to 
I settle along the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea. Aboii^A.n, 710 the Chdpas or ChAvadJs, 

1 who had for a century and a half been in command in Dwatrka and SomnAth, establisheil 
themselves at Auahilavada Pattan. According to their tradition king VanarAja (A.u, ' 
7 20 - 780) and his successor Yoganija (a.d. S06 - Sll) made great efforts tJ put dowr 
piracy. Yogarija’s sous plundered some Bengal or Bot ships which stress of weather 
Torccd into Verdval. The king said * My sons with labour we w'ere raising ourselves to 
be Chdvadas of princely rank; your greed throws us back pn our old nicknj»me of 
Choras or tliieves,’ Yogaraja refused to be comforted and mounted the funeral pyre. 
Dt. Bhagvanldl’s History, 151. This talc seems to he a parable, Yogaratja’s efforts to put 
down piracy seem to have driven large bodies of Jats front the Gujarat coasts. In a.d. 
834-3o, according to Ihu Alatliyr (a.d. 831), a fleet manned by Djaths or Jats made 
. a descent on the Tigris. The whole strength of the Khilafat liad to he set in motion 
. to stop-thcm. Those who fell into the hands of the Moslems were sent to Anararbe on 
the borders of tlie Greek empire (Ueiinand’s Fragments, 201-2). As in the legend, the 
; Chavadiv king’s sons, that is the Chauras Wers and Gurjjaras, proved not less dangerous 
pirates than tlie Jats .whom they had driven out.* ^bout fifty years later, in 
A.D. S92, Al-Bihiduri describes as pirates who scouretl the seas the Meds and the 
people of Saurashtra that is Devpafan or Somnath who were Choras or Gurjjaras.f 
BitAdurl (Reiiiaud Sur L’Inde, ICO) further notices that the Jats and other Indians had 
formed the same type of settlement in Persia which the Persians and Arabs had formed 
in India, During the ninth and tenth centuries the Gujardt kingdom which had been 
established in Java was at the height of its power. (Ditto, Abulfeda, ccclxsxviii.) 
Early in the tenth century (A.D. 915-900) Masudi (Y’ulc’s Marco Polo, 11.314 j Elliot, 
I. Go) describes Sokotra as a noted haunt of the Indian corsairs called BawArij which 
chase Arab ships bound for India and Cldua. ' The merchant fleets of the early tenth 
century were not Arab alone. The Chauras of Anahilavafija sent fleets to Mot and 
Chin (Kds Mala, 1. 11). Nor were Mers and Chauras the only pirates. Towards the 
. end of the tenth century (A.D. 9S0) Grahdri the Chuddsama, known in story as Graharipu 
the Ahir of Soratli. and Girndr, so passed and fopassed the ocean that no one was safe 
(Ditto, I. 11). In the eleventh century (A.D. 1021) Alberuni (Saehau, II. 1 011 aotes that 
the Bawiirij, who take their name from their boats called hehra or bira, vfte Meds a 
” seafaring people of Kachh and of fc'omnath a great place of call for merchants trading 
between Sofala In east Africa and China. About the same time (a.d. 1025) when they 
despaired of withstanding Mahmud of Gh; zni the defenders of SomnAth prepared to 
escape by sea, t and after his victory Malhmud is said to have planned an e.xpedition by 
sea to conquer Ceylon (Tod’s RajastliAn, I. lOS). 1„ tie twelfth century Idrisi (A.D, 1135) 
notices that Tatariva dirham.--, that is the Gupta (a.d. 319 - 500) and'VVhit^Huna (.a.d. 
£00 - 580) coinage of .'^indh and GnjarAt, were in use hotlt in Madagascar and in the Malaya 
islands (Beiiiaud’s Memoires, 23(i). and that the merchants of Java could understand the 
people of Madagascar (Ditto, Abulfeda, cdxxii).^ inth the decline of the power of 
• Anahilaviala (.a.d. 125(1-1300) its fleet ceased to keep order at sea. In .A.D. 1290 
Marco Polo (Yule’s Ed. 11.325, 32''', 341) found the people of Gujarat the most desperate 


• -As an eiani]4e of the readiness with which an inland race of northerners conquer 
F€amans!up cGniparo the Franks of the Pontus who about a.d. 279 parsed in a few years 
iroiu the Pontus to the Jlediterranean ports and leavin^r txibind them Malta the limit of 
Orei^ vojasre^i Failed thr-.ujrh Gibraltar to the Baltic, (iibbon, I 404-405. 
t Kemaud’s Memoire Sur L'Inde, The traderi; oI Chorwar. that is of the old Chaara 

or tnapa country near A irayal and Mangrnil, are now known iu Bombay as Cbapadiarf. 
ine receded explanation of Chapadia is the roofedmeu it is said in derisive aUusion 
totheirlarge and heavv headdress. But as the P»rbandar headdress is neither specially 
common explanation can he hardly more than a pun. This 
suggests that the name Chapadia is a trace of the early Chiipa tribe of Gurjjaras who 

(Western India, 250. 256j descripthm of the 
' ' •• 7 come from the Red Sea and as a nautical Arabia 

KOdwara that is Bet to the north of Dwdrka. 

• (Reinaucl’s Abulfeda, cccxlix.) some of the 

‘ .■ ‘ • ' Muhammadan Powers, 1. 75) records that 

pporii Ao«' ci;,, 1 T>- j .iV- - intended to fit out a fleet to conquer Ceylon and 
rjf?* to Bird (Mirat-i-Ahmedi, 146) Ceylon or Sirandio r‘*m'iin^ a de« 

became independent. 

“ the two imguagra may have been the resnlt Gujargt 
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share in colonising both Java and Cambodia cannot be donbted.^ 


pirates in existence. More than a hundred corsair -vessels went forth every year taking 
their wives and children with them and staying otrt the whole summer. They joined in 
fleets of twenty to thirty and made a sea cordon five or six miles apart. Sokotra was 
infested hy multitudes of Hindu pirates who encamped there and put up their plunder 
to sale. Ibn Batuta (in Elliot, I. 344 - 345) fifty years later makes the same complaint, 
t Musalmdn ascendancy had driven Eajput chiefs to the coast and turned them into 
pirates. The most notable addition was the Gohils who under MokherAji Gohil, from 
his castle on Piram island, ruled the sea till his power was broken hy Muhammad 
Tughlak in A.D. 1315 (Eas Mala, 1. 318). Before their oveithrow by the Muham- 
madans what large vessels the Edjput sailors of Gujarat managed is shown by Friar 
Oderic, who about A.i). 1321 (Stevenson in Kerr’s Voyages, XVIII. 324) crossed the 
(Indian ocean in a ship that carried 7C0 people. How far the Eajputs went is shown hy 
(the mention in A.D. 1270 (Yule’s Cathay, 57 in Howorth’sMongols, I. 247) of ships sailing 
between bumena or Sorandth and China. Till the arrival of the Portuguese (A.r. 1500- 
1508) the AhmcdAbad tultdns maintained their position as lords of the sea.* In the 
fifteenth century Java appears in the state list of foreign bandars which paid tribute 
(Bird’s Gujardt, 131), the tribute probably being a cess or ship tax paid by Gujardt 
traders with Java in return for the protection of the royal navy. + In east Afr ica, in 
A.D. 1498 (J. As. hoc. of Bengal, V. 784) Vasco, da Gama found sailors from'TTamhay 
and other parts of India who guided themselves by the help of the stars in the north 
and south and had nautical instriments of their own. In a.d. 1610 Albuquerque 
found a strong Hindu element in Java and Malacca. Sumatra was ruled hy Para- 
meshwaia a Hindu whose son hy a Chinese mother was called Eajput (Commentaries, 
II. 63 j III. 73-79). After the rule of the sea had passed tothe European, GujarAt j 
Hindus continued to show marked courage and skill as merchants seamen and pirates . ' 
In the seveflteeuth century the French traveller Mandelslo (.\.D. 1638, Travels 101, 108) 
found Achin'" in north Sumatra a great centre of trade with Gujarat. During the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the fc'anganians dr Sangar Eajputs of MAndvi in 
Kachh and of NavAnagar in north Kathlavada were much dreaded. In a.d. 1760 Grose 
describes the small cruisers of the fanganlans troubling bo’ats going to the Persian Gulf, 
though they seldom irttacke’d large ships. Between A.D. 1803 and 1808 (Low’s Indian 
Kavy, I. 274) pitates from Bet established themselves in the ruined temple at Somnath. 
In 1820, when the English took Bet and DwaTrkafrom the VV-lghels. among the pirates 
besides VYgghels were Badhels a branch of B.ihtors, Bhattis, Kharwas, LohAnas, 
MakwanAs, Kahtors, and Wagharis, A trace of the Chauras remained in the neighbour- 
ing chief of Aramra.J Nor had the old love of seafaring deserted the Kathi.ivdda chiefs. 
In the beginning of the present century (a.d. 1825) Tod (Western India, 452 ; compare 
RAs Mala, I. 245) tells how with Bijl Singh of BliAvnagar his port was bis grand 
hobby and shipbuilding bis chief interest and pleasure ; also how^ E;io Ghor of Kachh 
(a.d. 1760-1,778) built equipped and manned a ship at MamUi which without European 
or other outside assistance safely made the voyage to England and hack to the Malabar 
Coast where arriving during the south-west monsoon the vessel seems to have been 
wrecked.^ ‘ • 

' Crawford (.v.D. 1820) held that all Hindu influence in Java came from Kalinga or 
north-east Madras. Fergusson (Ihd. Arch. 103, Ed. 187t>) says : The splendid remains 
at AmrAvati show that from the mouths of the Krishna and GodAvari the Buddhist of 
north and north-west India colonised Pegu, Cambodia, and eventually the Island of 
Java. Compare Tavernier (a.d. 1666 : Ball’s Translation, I. 174.) Masulipatam is the 


When in A.n. 1535 he secured Ilah.Ldur’8 splendid jewelled belt Humayun said 
These are the trappings of the lord of the sea. Bayley ’s Guj.irstt, 386. 

t Compare m Bombay Public Diary 10, pages 197 -207 of 1756-37, the revenue headings 
Surat and Cambay with entries of two per cent on all goods imported and exported 
from either of these places by traders under the Honourable Company’s protection. 

1 These Badhels seem to.be Hamilton’s (a.d. 1720) Warels of Chance (Xew Account, 
1.141). This Chance is Ch.rch near Bin apparently the place from which the Bhartias 
get their Bombay name of Chachias. Towards the close of the eighteenth century 
Bhatias from Ch&ch seem to have formed a pirate settlement near Dahann on the 
Thana coast. Major Prica (Memoirs of a Field Officer, 322) notes (a.d. 1792 June) the 
cautionary speed with which in travelling from Snrat to Bombay by land they passed 
Dah.ann through the ChAnsfah jungle the district of a piratical community of that 
name. 

§ According to Sir A. Bnmes fJl. Bombay Geog. Soc. VI. 0.835) 27, 28) the special 
skill of the people of Kachh in navigation and ship-huilding was due to a young ^jput 
of Kachh, Ramsingh M41ani, who about a century earlier had gone to Holland and 
learned those art?. See Bombay Gazetteer, V . 116 note 2. 
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Reasons have been given in snpport of the settlement in Java of large 
bodies of men from the north-west coasts of India and evidence has been 
offered to show that the objections taken to such a migi-ation have little 
practical force. It remains to consider the time and the conditions 
of the Gujasat conquest and settlement of Java and Cambodia. The 
Javan date S. 525 that is a.d. 603 may be accepted as marking some 
* central event in a process which continued for at least half a century 
before and after the beginning of ihe seventh century. Reasons have been 
given for holding that neither the commercial nor the pdlitical ascend- 
ancy of Rome makes it probable that to Rrome the Rum of the l^ends 
refers, The notable Roman element in the architecture of Java apd 
Cambodia may suggest that the memory of great Roman builders kept 
for Rome a place in the local legends. But the Roman element 
seems not to have come direct into the buildings of Java or Cambodia; 
as at Amravati at tjie Krishna month, the classic characteristics came 
by way of the Panjab (Tahia) only, in the case of Java, not by the 
personal taste and study of a prince, but as an incident of conquest and 
settlement.! Who then was the ruler of RiSm near Taxila^ who led a 
great settlement of Hindus from the Panjab to Java. Names in appear- 
ance like Rome, occur in north-west India. None are of enough im- 
portance to explain the prince’s title.^ There remains the word raum. 
or rum applied to salt land in the south Panjab, in Marwar, and in north 
Sindh.3 The great battle of Karnr, about sixty miles south-east of 
Multan, in which apparently about A.D. 630 Yalodharmman of Mdlwa 
defeated , the famous White Hiina conqueror Mihirakula (a.d. 500-650) 
is described as fought in the land of Riim.* This great. White Hdna 
defeat is apparently the origin of the legend of the prince of Rdm who 
retired by sea to Java. At the time of the battle of Karnr the south 
Panjab, together with the north of Sindh, was under the Sdharais of 
Aror in north Sindh, whose coins show them to have been not only White 
Hunas, but of the same J dvla family which the great conquerors Toramdpa 
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< only place in the Bay of Bengal from which vessels sail eastwards fof Bengal, Arrakan, 
Pegu, Siam, Sumatra, Cochin China, and the Manillas and west to Hormuz, Makha, and 
Madagascar. Inscriptions (Indian Antiquary, V. 314 ; VI. .356) bear out the correctness 
of the connection between the Kalinga coast and Java which Java legends have 
preserv^. As explained in Dr. Bhandarkari s interesting article on the eastern passage 
of the Sakas (Jour. B. B, K. A. S. XV II.) certain inscriptions also show a Magadhi 
element which may have reached Java from Sumatra and Sumatra from the coast cither 
of Bengal or of Orissa. ItaterijDformation tends to uu^rease the east and south Indian 
share. Compare Hoticcs et lihttraits des Manuscripts de la Bibliotheqne Rationale Yol. 
XXVII, (Fartie II) 2 Pasicnle page 350. 

! Compare Hiuen Tsiang in Beal’s Buddhist Becords, II, 222 note 102. TdMa may 
foe Tochara that is Baktria, hut the Faniab seems more likely. Compare Beal’s Life of 
Hiuen Tsiang, 136 note 2. 

^ ^ Idrlsi A.D. 1135 (Elliot, I. 92) has a Eomala a middling town on the borders of the 

' desert between Multan and Scistan. Cunningham (Ancient Geog. 262) has- a Bomaka 
Bazaar near where the Ndra the old Indus enters the Ban of Kachh. 

Ckron. 3rd Ser. VIII. 211. 'The MahAbhArata . Bomakas 
{ u ilson s Works, VII, 176 : Cunningham’s Anc. Geog, 187) may have taken their name 
from one of these salt stretches. Ihn Khurdadbah (a.d. 912) mentions Bumala (Elliot, I. 
14, 87, 92, 9,3) as one of the countries of bindh. In connection with the town Bomala 
^ (Elliot, I. 74, 93) has a district three d^s* journey from Kalhata. 

Cunningham’s Numismatic Chronicle 3rdSer. VIII. SSe.Thedate of Kamrisnncer- 
axn. ^ Fei^nsson (Arch, III* 746) puts it at A*D. 5^, It was apparently e&rlier as in an 
inscription of A.D. 532 Ta^odharmman king of Milwa claims to hold lands which were 

Hunas. Cunningham Nnm. Chron. 3rd Ser, VIII. 236, 

compare History Jfext, 76,77. 
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and Mibirakula adorned. So close a connection with Mihiraknla makes 
it pi-obable that the c^ief in charge of the north of the Aror dominions 
.shared in the defeat and disgrace ot'Karur. Seeing that the power of the 
Sahardis of Aror spread as far south as the Kathiavada ports of Somnath 
and Djn, and probably also of Dial at the Indus mouth, if the defeated 
chief of the south Panjab was nnable or nnwilling to remain as a vassal to 
his conqueror, no serious difficulty wonld stand in the way of his passage 
to the seaboard of Aror or of his finding in Din and other Sintih and 
Gnjardt ports sufficient transport to convey him and his followers by sea 
to Java.1 This then may be the chief whom the Cambodian story names 
Phra Tong or Thom apparently Great Lord that is jVlaharaja.^ 

The success of the Javan enterprise would tempt others to follow 
especially as during the latter half of the sixth and almost the whole of the ' 
seventh centuries, the state of North India favoured migratian. Their defeats 
by Sassanians and Turks between a.p. .'i.'iO and 600 would close to the White 
Huiias the way of retreat northwards by either the Indus or the Kabul 
valleys. If hard pressed the alternative was a retivat to Kashmir or aii 
. advance south or east to the sea. When, in the early years of the seventh 
century (a.d. GOO-GOO), Prabhdkaravardhana the father of Sri Harsha of 
Magadha (A.n. 610-64 2) defeated the king of Gandhdra, the Hiinas, the 
king of Sindh, the Gurjjaras, the Latas, and the king of Malava.^and when, 
about twenty years later, further defeats were inflicted by Sri Harsha ■ 
himself numbers of refugees would gather to the Gujarat ports eager to - 
escape farther attack and to share the prosperity of Java. It is worthy of 
note that the details of Prabhakaravardhana's conquests explain how 
Gaudhara and Late are both mentioned in the Java legends ; how north- 
• trners from the Panjab were able to pass to the coast ; how the Mirwar 
stoties give the king of Malwa a share in the migi'atious ; how the fleets may 
have started from any Sindh or Gujardt port ; and how with emigrants 
may have sailed artists and sculptors acquainted both with the monasteries 
and stupas of the Kabul valley and Peshawar and with the carvings of the 
Ajanta caves. Daring the second half of the seventh century the advance 
of the Turks from the north and of the Arabs both by sea (a.d G37) and ' 
through Persia(A.p. 650-660) the conquering progress of a Chinese army 
from Magadha to Bamian in a.d. 645-650’; the overthrow (a.d. 642) of 


' Jour. As. Soc. Bl. VII. (Plate I.) 298 ; Burnes’ Bokhara, III, 76 ; Elliot’s History, 
I. 405. I)iu which is specUlly meiitioneil as a SAharAi port was during the seventh 
and eighth centuries a place of call for China ships. Yule’s Cathay, I. lxxi.\. 

Phra like the Paiijab Porus of the embassy to Augustus in B c. 30 (though this 
Poms may be so called merely because he ruled the lands of Alexander’s Porus) may 
seem to be the favourite Parthian name Phraates. But no instance of tlie name' 
Phraates is noted among White Htina chiefs and the use of Phra as in Phra Bot or 
Lord Buddha seems ground for holding that the Phra Thong of the Cambodia legend 
means Great Lord. ^ Epigxaphia Indica, f. 67. 

■* In A.D. 637 raiders attacked Thina from Oman and Broach and Sindh from Bahrein. 
Jteinaud’s Memoire Sur L’Inde, 170, 176. 

®TUe passage of a Chinese army from Magadha to the Gandhdra river about -a.d. 
650 seeins beyond' question. The emperor sent an ambassador Ouang-h-wuentse to 
Sri Harsha, Before Ouang-h-wuentse arrived Sri H.arsha was dead (died a.d. 642), and 
his place taken by an usurping minister (Se)na-fu-ti) Alana-ehun, The usurper 
drove off the envoy, who retired to Tibet then under the great Songhtsan. With 
help- from Tibet and from the RAja of Nep.Al Ouang relumed, defeated Alana, and 
pursued him to the Gandhalra river (Khien-to-wei). The passage was forced, the army 
captured, the kpig queen and king’s sons were led prisoners to China, and 580 cities 
surrendered, the magistrates proclaimed the victory in the temple of the ancients and 
the emperor raised Ouang to the rank of Tch’ao-sau-ta-fore. Journal Asiatique Ser. 

B 1746-64 
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Ihe Buddhist Sahar4ie by their usurping Brahmanist minister Chach and 
his persecution of the Jats must haye resulted in a fairly constant moye- 
' ment of northern Indiana southwards from the ports of Sindh and Guja- 
rat? In the leading migrations though fear may have moved the followers, 
enterprise and tidings of Java’s prosperity would stir the leaders. The 
same longing that tempted Alexander to put to sea from the Indus mouth ; 
Trajan (a.d. 116) from the month of the Tigris ; and Mahmud of Ghazni 
from Somnath must have drawn ^aka Hnna and Gurjjara chiefs to lead 
their men south to the land of rubies and of gold.^ 

Of the appearance and condition of the Hindus who settled in Java 
during the seventh and eighth centuries the Arab travellers Sulaiman 
A.D. 850 and Masudi a.d. 915 have left the following details. The 
people near the volcanoes have white skins pierced ears and shaved heads : 
their religion is both Brahmanic and Buddhist ; their tirade is in the costliest 
articles camphor aloes cloves and sandalwood.* 


CAMBODIA. 

The close connection between Java and Cambodia, the alternate supre- 
macy of Cambodia in Jaya and of Java in Cambodia, the likelihood of 
Settlers passing from Java to Cambodia explain, to a considerable extent, 
why the traditions and the buildings of Java and Cambodia should point 
to a common origin in north-west India. The question remains : Do the 
people and buildings of Cambodia contain a distinct north Hindu element 
which worked its way south and east not by sea but by land across the 
Himalayas and Tibet and down the valley of the Yang-tse-kiang to 
Yunnan and Angkor. Whether the name Cambodia* proves an actual 
race or historical connection with Kamboja or the Kihul valley is a point 


1^. Tom. X. pages Si - 121. The translator thinks the whole war was in the east of India 
and that the mention of the Gandhdra river is a mistake. The correctness of this view 
is doubtful. It is to be remembered that this was a time of the widest spread of Chinese 
power. They held Balk and probably Bamian. Yule’s Cathay, I, Ixviii. Compare 
Julien in Jour. As. Soc. her. IV. Tom.'X. 289-291. 


Regarding these disturbances see Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, 156 ; Max Muller s 
India, 286, The Arab w'rtters tA.D. 713) notice to what a degraded state Chach had 
reduced the Jats. In comparing the relative importance of the western and eastern 
Indian strains in Java it is to be remembered that the western element has been over- 
laid by a late Bengal and Kalinga layer of fugitives from the Tibetan conquest of Bengal 
in the eighth century-, the Babu with the Gurkha at his heels, and during the ninth and 
later centuries by bands of Buddhists withdrawing from a land where their religion was 
no longer hoiioui^. 

after the capture of Babylon and Ctesiphon Hadrian sailed down 
the 1 igris^and the Persian Gulf, embarked on the waters of the South Sea, made inquiries 
about India and regretted he was too old to get there. KawUnson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
^ ® Beinaud’s Abulfeda, cccxc. 

The origin of the name KAmboja segms to be KimbojApura an old name of KAbul 
pre^rved almost in its present form in Ptolemy’s (a.d. 160) Kabonia. The word is 
doubtfully connected with the Achmmeuian Kambyses (B.C. 629 - 521) the Kambnjiya 
ft inscription. In the fifth of the A^oka edicts (b.c. 240) KAmhoja holds 

he middle distance between Gandhira or PeshAwar and Yona or Baktria. According to 
lAska, whose uncertain date varies from b.c. 500 to B.c. 200, the KAmbojas spoke 
1 oo i Sanskrit Texts, II. 355 note 145). In the last battle of the MahAbhArata, 
(Jl. Eoy. As. Soc. [1842] VII. 139-140), apparently from near Bamian 
ivambojas ranked as Mlechchhas with ^akas Daradas and Hu^ias. One account 
places the original site of the Kambojas in the country round Taxila 
* V probably incorrect. A trace of the Kambojas in their 

ginal seat seems to remain in the Kaumojas of the Hindu Kush. 
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on which anthorities disagree. Sir H. Tnle held that the connection was 
purely literary and that as in the case of Inthapatha-pnri or Indra- 
prastha (Dehli) the later capital of Cambodia and of Ayodhya or Ondh * 
the capital of Assam no connection existed beyond the application to a 
new settlement of ancient worshipful Indian place-names. The objection 
to applying this ^e to Cambodia is that except to immigrants from the 
Kabul valley the name is of too distant and also of too scanty a reputa- 
tion to be chosen in preference to places in the nearer and holier lands of 
Tirhnt and Magadha. For this reason, and fecansethe view is supported 
by the notable connection between the two styles of arehitectme, it seems 
advisable to accept Mr. Fergusson’s decision that the name Cambodia 
was given to a portion of Cochin-China by immigrants from Kamboja * 
that is from the Kabul valley. Traces remain of more than one migration 
from India to Indo-China. The earliest is the mythic account of the 
conversion of Indo-China to Buddhism before the time of Asoka (b c. 240) . 

A migration in the first centui-y a.d. of Tavanas or ^akas, from Tamluk 
or Ratnavate on the Hugh, is in agreement with the large number of 
Indian place-names recorded by Ptolemy (a.d. 160) .1 Of this migration 
Hiuen Tsiang’s name Tavana (Yen-mo-na) for Cambodia may be a trace.* 

A Saka invasion farther explains Pausanias’ (a.d. 170) name Saksea 
for Cochin-China and his description of the people as Skythians mixed 
with Indians.® Ihiring the fifth and sixth centuries a fresh migration 
seems to have set in. Cambodia was divided into shore and inland and the 
name Cambose applied to both."* Chinese records notice an embassy fron* 
the king of Cambodia in a.d. 617.® Among the deciphered Cambodian 
inscriptions a considerable share belong to a Brahmanic dynasty whose 
local initial date is in the early years of the seventh century,® and one 
of whose kings Somasarmman (a.d. 610) is recorded to have h^d daily 
Mababhdrata readings in the temples.^ Of a fresh wave of Buddhists, 
who seem to have belonged to the northern branch, the earliest deci- 
phered inscription is a.d. 953 (S. 875) that is about 350 years later.® 
Meanwhile, though, so far as information goes, the new capital of 
Angkor on the north bank of Jake Tale Sap about 200 miles up the 
Mekong river was not founded till A.D. 1078 (S. 1000),* the neigh- 
bourhood of the holy lake was already sacred and the series of temples 
of which the Nakhonwat or N4ga’s Shrine^® is one of the latest and > 
finest examples, was begun at least as early as a.d. 825 (S. 750), and 


* See Hunter’s Orissa, I. 310. 

“ Yavajiato the south-west of Siam, Beal’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, xxxii. 

* Quoted in Banbury’s Ancient Geography, II. 659. Buhbury suggests that Pan- 

sanias may have gained his information from Marcus Aurelius’ (a.d. 166) ambassador 
to China. ^ Jour. Bengal troc. VII. (.1.) 317. 

® Bemnsat Noureaux Melanges Asiatiqnes, I. 77 in Jour. Asiatiqne Series, VI. Tom»^ 
XIX. page 199 note 1 ; Fergnsson’s Architecture, III. 678. 

‘ Barth in Journal Asiatique Ser. VI. Tom. XIX. page 150. 

^ Barth in Journal Asiatiqne, X. 57. 

* Barth in Jour. As. Ser. VI. Tom, XIX. p^ 190 j Journal Boyal Ariatic Society, 
XIV. (1882) cii. 

* Barth in Journal Asiatiqne Ser.VI. Tom. XIX pages 181, 186. 

Mr. Fergussou (Architecture jtage 666) and Colonel Yule (Ency. Brit. Gamhodlay, 
accept the local Buddhist rendering of Nakhonwat as the City Settlement. Against this 
it is to he noted (Ditto ditto) that napara city corrupts locally into Angkor. Nagara 
therefore can hardly also be the origin of the local Nakhon. Further as the local 
Buddhists claim the temple for Bnddha they were bound to find in- Nakhoa some- 
source other than its original meaning of Snake, The change finds a close parallel in 
the N.-tga that is snake or Skythian now NAgara or city Brafhman of GnjaraCt, 
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Nakbonwat itself seems to have been completed and was being cmbelHsh- 
t’d in A.D. 950 (S. ^-75).* During the ninth and tenth centuries by 
* conquest and otherwise considenible interchange took place between 
•lava and Cambodia.* As many of the inscriptions are written in two 
Indian characters a northern and a southern* two migintions by sea seem 
to have taken place one from the Orissa and llasulipatijm coasts and the 
other, with the same legend of the f rince of Kiim land, from the ports 
of Sindh and GujarSt ^ ’J he question Veniains how far there is trace of 
such a distinct migration as would explain the close reseTablance noted 
by Ffcrgnsson between the architectni’e of Kashmir and Cambodia as well 
as ‘the northern- element which Fergnsson recognises in the rel^ion 
and art of Cambodia.® The people by whom this Panjab and Kashmir 
influence may have been introduced from the north are the people who 
still call themselves Ehmers to whose ekiU as builders the magnifi- 
cence of Cambodian temples lakes and bridges is apparently ' due.® Of 
these people, who, by the beginning of the eleventh century had already 
given, their name to the whole of Cambodia, Albemni (a.d. 1031) says : The 
Knmairs are whitish of short stature and Turk-like build. They follow 
the religion of the Hindus and have the practice of piercing thmr ears.’ 
It will be noticed that so far as information is available the apparent 
holiness of the neighbourhood of Angkor had lasted for at least 250 years 
before a.d. 1078 when it was chosen as a capital. This point is in agree- 
ment v^i6h Mr. Feigusson’s view that the details of Nakhonwat and 
other temples of that series show that the builders came neither by sea 
^r down the Ganges valley but by way of Kashmir and the back of the 
Himalayas. Though the evidence is incomplete and to some extent 
speculative the following considerations suggest a route aud a medium 
through which the Roman and Gree^ elements in the early (a.d. 100-50fl) 
arcfaitectui'e of the Kabul valley and Peshawar may have been carried 
^and Cambodia. It may perhaps be acc^ted that the Ephthalites or 
White Hunas and a share of the Kedarites, that is of the later Little 
^uechi from Gandhara the Peshawar country, retreated to Kashmir before 
the fatter of Srf Harsha (A.Dr. 590-606) and afterwards (a.d. 606-642) 
before Sri Harsha himsoH.® Further it seems fair to assume that from 


' Barth in Journal Asiatiquc Ser, VI. Tom. XIX, 190. 
a Y.ile s Marco Poto, II. 108 ; Kcinaud’s Abulfcda, cdxvi. 

4 AT JoBrtial Asiatique ."er. VI. Tom. XIX, 171. 

the period of migration to 

n ncii fS ' afterwards came to the conclusion that the settlers must have been 
much the same as the GnjarJt conquerors of Java. Architecture. III. (J6.> - 078. 
nf I iZhTy!’" 665. Oompare Tree and Serpent Worship, 49, 60. The people 

6 Indian serpent worshippers : they seem to have come f rejn T axila. 

and arte ncTi adopted as the technical term for the early lilcratnie 

- V Ser. VI. Tom. XIX. 193 ; Henau in ditto 

; Yule iuEncycloptedia Britanica Art. 
Chinese wiif Cambodian and K&bal valley work recalls the praise by 

craSeTorEiW *®-®%206 -A.d. 24) and Wei CA.ufsSO -556) dynasties of the 

less rema.VoKi ts Kophene or Kamboja the Kihul valley, whose skill was not 

tin into vases sculpturing and chiselling stone than in working gold silver copper and 

A nifthcrntn.^- .Sp®'bt in Journal Asiatique, Ilf (1883), 333 and note 3 k . 

Epigraphia In^ca*l"243° architect Aohyuta son of KAma of KAmboja, 

8 cdxxi, ; Sachau’s Alberuni, I. 210. 

» ® Arcbitcoture, III. 666, 

ConsTMs 1 ^ rule in Kashmir see Cunningham’s Ninth Oriental 

was thp nniew u ♦ I*® ®®™eness of names, if notan identity of rulers, shows bow close 

SemnceTpic&.nn and the Kedarites': The coins preserve one 

Ephthahte rtfler with^cro^er^” ** 
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Kashmir they moved into Tibet and were the western Turks by whose aid 
in the second half of the seventh century Srongbtsan or Srongdzan-gambo 
(a.d. 640-698), the founder of Tibetan power and civilization, overran the 
Tarim valley and western China.^ During the first years of the eighth 
century (a.d. 703) a revolt in Nepal and the country of the Br^.hman8 
was crushed by Srongdzan’s successor Donsrong,^ and the supremacy 
of Tibet was so firmly established in Bengal that, for over 200 years, the 
Bay of Bengal was known as the sea of Tibet. ^ In a.d. 709 
a Chinese advance across the Pamirs is said to have been checked 
by the great Arab soldier Ko^tieba the comrade of Muhammad Kasim 
of Sindh.* But according to Chinese records this reverse* was wiped 
out in A.D. 713 by the defeat of the joint Arab and Tibet armies.® In 
the following years, aided by disorders in China, Tibet conq aered east 
to Hosi on the upper Hoangho and in a.d. 729 ceased to acknowledge 
the overlordship of China. Though abont a.d. T-oO he was for a time 
crippled by China's allies the Shado Turks the chief of Tibet spread his 
power so far down the' Yangtsekiang valley that in ad. 787 the emperor 
of China, the king of Tnnnan to the east of Burma, certain Indian chiefs, 
• and the Arabs joined in a treaty against Tibet. As under the great 
Thisrong (a.d. 8u3-84o) and his successor Thi-tsong-ti (a.d. 878 - 901) the 
power of Tibet increased it seems probable that daring the ninth cen- 
tury they overran and settled in Yunnan.® That among the Tibetans 
who passed south-east into Ynnnan were Kedarites and "White Hunas 
is supported by the fact that about a.d. 1290, according both to Marco 
Polo and to Uashid-ud-diu, the common name of Yunnan was Karajang 
whose capital was Yachi and whose people spoke a special language.! 
The name Karajang was Alongol meaning Black People and was used to 
distinguish the mass of the inhabitants from certain fair tribes who were 
known as Chaganjang on Whites. That the ruler of Karajang was of 
Hindu origin is shown by his title Mahara or Mabdraja. That the Hindu 
element came fi;om the Kdbul valley is shown by its Hindu name of 
Kaudhar that is Handhara or Peshawar, a name still in use as Gand- 
Marit (Gandhara-rashcra) the Burmese for Yunnan.® The strange con- 
fusion which Kashi d-u'd-d in makes between the surroundings of Ynnnan 
and of PeshAwar is perhaps due to the fact that in his time the connection 
between the two places was still known and admitted.® A further trace 


* About A.D. 700 Urumtsi Kashgw Khoteu aud Kuche in the Tarim valley became ’ 
Tibetan for a few years. Parker’s Thousand Years of the Tartars, 243. In A.D, 691 
the western Turks who for some years had been deeliiiing and divided were broken by 
the great eastern Turk conqueror Mercha The following passage from Masudi 
(Prairies D’Or, I. 289) supports the establishment of White Huua or Mihira power in 
Tibet. The sons of Ajniir (a general phrase for Turks) mixed with the people of India. 
They founded a kingdom in Tibet the capital of which they called Med. 

* Encyclopaedia Britannica Articles Tibet and Turkestan. 

® Both Ibu Haukal and A1 Istakhri (ad. 960) caU the Bay of Bengal the sea of Tibet, 
Compare Beinaud’s Abulfeda, ccclviii. ; Encyclopaedia Britannica Article Tibet page 
345. ■* Yule’s Cathay, I, Ixxxi. ‘ Ency. Brit. China, 646. 

® Thisrong besides spreading the power of Tibet (he was important enough to join 
vrith MAmdn the son of the great Hamn-ar-Bashid (a.d. 788 -.809) in a league against 
the Hindus) brought many learned Hindus into Tibet, had Sanskrit books translated, 
settled Lamaism, and built many temples. It is remarkable that (so far as inscriptions 
are read) the series of Nakhonwat temples was begun during Thisrong’s reign (A.D. * 
803 - 845). ^ Yule’s Marco Polo, II. 39 - 42 ; J. B. A Soo. I. 355. 

® Yule Jour. B. A. Soc. (N. S.) I. 356. • 

’•Compare Yule in Jour. B. A. S. (N.S.) 1.355. Kandahar in south-west Afghani- 
stan is another example of the Kedarite or Little Yueebi fondness fd4 ^ving to their 
colonies the name of their parent country. 
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of stranger whites like the Chaganjang of Yunnan occurs south-east in 
the Anin or Honli w^ose name suggests the Hums and whose fondness 
for silver ornaments at once distinguishes them from their neighbours 
and connects them with India.^ Even though these traces may be 
accepted as confirming a possible migration of Hunas and Kedaras to 
Yunnan and Anin a considerable gap remains between Anin and Angkor. 
Three local Cambodian considerations go some way to fill this gap. The 
first is that unlike the Siamese and Cochin Chinese the Khmers are a 
strong well made race with very little trace of the Mongoloid, with a 
language devoid of the intonations of otl^er Indo-Chinese dialects, and 
with the hair worn cropped except the top-knot. The second point is that 
the Khmers claim a northern oiigin ; and the third that important 
architectural remains similar to Nakhonwat are found within Siam limits 
about sixty miles north of Angkor.^ One further point has to be con- 
sidered ; How far is an origin from White Hunas and Kedaras in 
agreement with the Kaga phase of Cambodian worship. Hiuen Tsiang’s 
details of the Tarim Oxus and Swat valleys contain nothing so remark- 
able as the apparent increase of Dragon worship. In those countries 
dragons are rarely mentioned by Fa Hian in a. d. 400: dragons seem 
to have had somewhat more importance in the eyes of Sung-Yun in a.d. 
620 ; and to Hiuen Tsiang, the champion of the Mahayana or Broadway, 
dragons are everywhera explaining all misfortunes earthquakes storms 
and diseases. Buddhism may be the state i*eligion but the secret of luck 
lies in pleasing the Dragon.* 


‘ Compare Tule’s Marco Polo, 11. 82- M. 

* Yule in Ency. Brit. Art. Cambodia, 721, 725, 726. 

® Fa Hian (a.d. 400) about fifty miles north-west of Eanauj found a dragon chapel 
(Beal a Buddhist Kccords, I, 40) of which a white eared dragon was the patron. 
The dragon, he notes, gives seasonable showers and keeps off all plagues and calamities. 
At the end of the rains the dragon turns into a little white-eared serpent and the 
priests feed him. At the deserted Kapilavaatu in Tirhut Fa Hian was shosm a 
tank and in it a dragon who, he says, constantly guards and protects tower to 
Buddha and worships there night and morning (Ditto, I. 50).' 

Sung-Yun (a.d. 519) notices (Beal’s Buddhist Records, 1,69) in Swfit (UdyaTna) 
a tank and a temple with fifty priests called the temple of the Nafga RAja because 
the Riga supplies it with funds. In another passage (Ditto, 92) he notices that in 
a narrow land on the border of Posse (Pars) a dragon had taken his residence and 
was stopping the rain and piling the snow. Hiuen Tsiang (Ditto, 1. 20) notes that 
Tarim river east of the Bolor mountains, the hhen horses are 
half dragon horses and the Shen men half dragon men. In Aksu, 150 miles west of 
Kucha, tierce dragons molest travellers with storms of flying sand and gravel (Ditto, 25) ; 
the hot lake or Johai, 100 miles north-cast of Akso, is jointly inhabited by dragons 
and fish ; scaly monsters rise to the surface and travellers pray to them (Ditto, 26). An 
Arhat (page 63) .prays that he may become a NigMdja. He becomes a H&gardja, killa 
the real Kagaraja, takes his palace, attaches the Nfigas to him, and raises winds amt 
tempests ; Kanishka comes against him and the -Arhat takes the form of a Brdhmaa and 
knocks down Kamshka’s towers. A great merit-flame bursts from Kanishka’* 
shoulders and the Brahman NAgarAja apologises. His evil and passionate spirit, the 
frmt ofevd deeds in a former birth, had made the Arhat pray to be a Ndgardja. If 

clouds gathered the monks knew that the Ndgarija meant mischief. The convent 

gong was beaten and the Nagaraja pacified (or scared) Ditto, 64-66. Ndgas were 

, powerful brutes, clond-nding wind-driving water- walking brutes, still only brutes. 
Bnddhanr ^ Jelaldbid (in Kambojia) is excellent. In 

flowis at been Buddha’s milkman. He lost his temper, laid 

cliff He Uhl \ ^ and leaped Tver the 

cliff. He laid t^ country waste and did so much harm that TathAeata Buddha) 

wtf BuddhaTawX TwUl 

my shadow. If you get angry look at my shadow and it will quiet you (Ditto. 
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This apparent increased importance of dragon or N%a worship in 
north-wert India during the fifth and sixth centuries may have been due 
partly to the decline of the earlier Buddhism partly to the genial wo:^der- 
loving temjJfer of Hiuen Tsiang. Still so marked an increase makes it 
probable that with some of the great fifth and sixth century conquerors of 
Baktria Kabul and the Panjab, of whom a trace may remain in thesnake- 


94). Another typical dragon is Apatila of the Swit river (Ditto, 68). In the time of 
Ka4yapa Buddha ApaUla was a w^rer of spells named Gangi. Gangi’s spells kept 
the dragons quiet and saved the crops. But the people were.thankless and paid ho tithes. 
May I be horn a dragon, cursed Gangi, poisonong and rnipous. He was bom the 
dragon of the Sw.tt valley, Apalila, who belched forth a salt stream and burned the 
crops. The ruin of the fair and pions valley of Sfv4t reached Sakya’s (Buddha’s) 
ears. He ‘passed to Mangala and beat the mountain side with Indra’s mace. Apalila 
came forth was lectured and converted. He agreed to do no more misqhief on 
condition that once in twelve years he might ruin the crops. (Ditto, 122.) In a lake 
about seven miles west of Takshasilal, a spot dear to the exiled Kambojan, lived Eltpatra 
the NSgarija, a Bhikshu or ascetic who in a former life had destroyed a tree, 'l^en 
the crops wanted rain or fair weather, the Shamans or medicine-men led the people to 
prey at ElApatra’s tank (page 137). In Kashmir, perhaps the place of halt of the 
Kamboj!ln in his conquests eastwards, in old times the country was a dragon lake.* 
Madhyantika drove ant the waters but left one small part as a house for the N4ga 
king (I. ISO). What sense have these tales ? In a hilly land where the people live in 
valleys the river is at once the most whimsical and the most dangerous force. Few 
seasons pass in which the river does not either damage with its floods or with its 
failure and at times glaciers and landslips stop the entire flow and the valley ia 
ruined. So great and so strange an evil as the complete drying of a river must be 
the result of some one’s will, of some one’s temper. 'The Dragon is angry he wants a 
sacrifice. Again the river ponds into a lake, the lake tops the earth lank and rushes 
in a flood wasting as only a dragon can waste. For generations after so awful a 
proof of power all doubts regarding dragons are dead. (Compare Drew’s Cashmere 
and Jummoo, 414-421.) In India the Chinese dragon turns intoa cobra. In China 
the cobra is unknown: in India than the cobra no power is ihore dreaded. How can 
the mighty unwieldy dragon be the little silent cobra. How not ? Can the dragon be 
worshipful if he is unable to change his shape. To the spirit not to the form is worship 
due. Again the worshipped dragon becomes the guardian. The great earth Bodhi- 
sattva transforms himself into a Ndgaidja and dwells in lake Anavatapta whose flow 
of eool water enriches the world (Buddhist Records, II. 11). In a fane in Sw4t Buddha 
takes the form of a dragon and the people live on him (126). A pestilence wasted Swdt. 
Buddha becomes tbe- serpent Suma, all who taste his flesh are healed of the plague (126), 
A Kaga maiden, who for her sins has been born in serpent shape and lives in a pool, 
loves Buddha who was then a Sakya chief. Buddha’s merit regains for the girl her lost 
human form. He goes into the pool slays the ^rl’s snake-kin and marries her. Not even 
by marriage with the S'akya is her serpent spirit driven out of the maiden. At night from 
her head issues a nine-crested Nrfga. H'akya strikes oft the nine crests and ever since 
that blow the royal family has suffered from headaches (132). This last tale shows how 
Buddhism works on the coarser and fiercer tribes who accept its teaching. The converts 
rise to be men though a snake-head may peep out to show that nqtaU of the old leaven is 
dead. In other stories Buddha as the sacramental snake shows the moral advance in 
Buddhism from fiend to guardian worship. The rest of the talcs illustrate the corre- 
sponding intellectual progress from force worship to man, that is mind, worship. The water 
force sometimes kindly and enriching sometimes fierce and wasting becomes a 
Bodhisattva always kindly though his gioodvriU may have to give way to the rage of evil 
powers. So Brahmanism turns Narayana the sea into Siva or Somnith the sea ruler. 
In this as in other phases religion passes from the worship of the forces of Nature to 
which in his heginniugs man has to bow to the wMship of Man or conscious Mind 
whose growth in skill and in knowledge has made him the Lord of the forces. These 
higher ideals are to a great extent a veneer. The Buddhist evangelist may dry the lake ; 
he is careful to leave a pool for the Nigarafja. In times of trouble among the fierce 
struggles of pioneers and settlers the spirit of Buddha withdraws and leaves the empty 
shrine to the earlier and the more immortal spirit of Force, the Nigardja who has lived 
on in the pool which for the sake of peace Buddha refrained from drying. 

* Kashmir has still a trace of Qandh^a. Compare (Ency. Brit. Art. Kashmir 
page 13 ; Th'e races of Kashmir are Gaodhkras, Khasas, and Daradas. 
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worshipping' Niigas and Takkas of the Kamaon and Garhwal hills, the 
Dragon was the chief object of worship. Temple remains show that the 
seventh and eighth century rnlei'S of Kashmir, with a knowledge of classic 
architect are probably brought from beyond the Indus were Naga worship- 
pers.' The fact that the ninth century revision of religion in Tibet came 
mainly from Kashmir and that among the eighteen chief gods of the 
refoiTned faith the g.-eat Serpent had a place favours the view that 
through I ibet passed the scheme and the classic details of the Kashmir 
Kiiga temples which in greater wealth and splendour are repeated in 
the Xakhonwat of Angkor in (,'ambodia.- It is trae that the dedication 
of the great temple to Naga woiship befoie the Siamese priests filled it 
with statues of Buddha is qnestioncd both by Lieut. Gamier and by Su- 
H. Tule.^ In spite of this objection and though some of the series 
havm been Buddhist from the first, it is diflicnlt to refuse aeceptance 
to Mr. Fergusson’s conclusions that in the great Nakbon, all tiwces of 
Buddhism are additions. The local conditions and the worshipful Tale 
Sap lake favour this conclusion. What holiei- dragon site can be imagined 
than the great lake Tale Sap, 100 miles by ;I0, joined to the river Mekong 
by a huge natural channel which of itself empties the lake in the dry 
season and refills it daring the rains giving a water harvest of fi.slwa8 well 
as a land lian'-est of grain. • What more typical work of the dragon as 
guardian water lord. Again not far off bet wen Angkor and Yunnan was 
the head-quarters of the di-agon as the unsqnared fiend. In Carrajan ten 
days west of the city of Yachi Marco Polo (A.o. 1200) found a land of 
silakes and great serpents ten paces in length with very great heads, 
eyes bigger than a loaf of bread, months garnished with pointed teeth able 
to swallow a man whole, two fore-legs with claws for feet and bodits 
equal in bulk to a great cask. He adds : ‘ These serpents devour the' cubs 
of lions and bears without the s-ire and dam being able to prevent it. Indeed 
if they catch the big ones they devour them too : no one can make any 
resistance. Every man and beast stands in fear and trembling of them.’ 
Even in these fiend dragons w.as the sacramental guardian element. The 
gall from their iuside healed the bite of a mad dog, delivered a w'omau in 
hard labour, and cured itch or it might he worse. Moreover, he concludes, 
the flesh of these serpents is excellent eating and toothsome.^ 


' Mr. Fergusson (Architecture, 219) places the Kashmir temples between A.D. 600 and 
1200 and allots M.ir.and the greatest to about A.n. 700, The classical element, he 
says, cannot be mistaken. The shafts are fluted Grecian Doric probably taken from the 
Gandhara inona-terics of the fourth and fifth centuries. Fergusson w’as satisfied (Ditto, 
t'&y) that the i-elirion of the builders of the Kdshinii' temples was N'4ga worship. In 
Cambodia the Brahma# .remains were like those of .lava (Ditto, 667). But the connection 
betivecnthe Nakhonwat series and the KUhmir temples' was unmistakeahle (Ditto, 297, 
665). Naga worship was the object of both (Ditto, 677-679). Imperfect information 
forced Fergusson to date the Nakhonwat not earlier tliau the thirteenth century (Ditto, 660, 
679). The evidence of the inscriptions which (J. As. her. VI. Tom. XIX. page 190) brings 
back the date of this the latest of a long series of temples to the ninth and tenth centuries 
adds greatly to the probability of some direct connection between the builders of the 
Miirtand shrine in Kiiahmir and of the great Nakhonwat temple at Angkor. 

! 344. 3 Ency. Brit. Arf. Cambodia, 

* Yule s Marco Polo, II. 46, 47. 
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The earliest Arab reference to Gujarit is by the merchant Snlaim^n * a.d» Appendix V. 

851 (a.h. 237). Other Arab accounts follow up to a.d. 1263, a period of Auab 

over four centuries. Sulaiman describes Jurz or Gujarit as bordering on ' Bbfbrbuces, 
the kingdom of the Balhdra (a.d. 743-974) and as forming a tongue of a.i>. 851 • 1350» 

i/land, rich in horses and camels and said to have “ mines of gold and 
silver, exchanges being carried on by means of these metals in dust.” 

A1 Biladuri® (a.d. 892) states that th e first Islamic ex pedition to India 
was the one despatched ag mnst Tdnd* (Thina) by Usman, son of Al-Asi 
the Thakafi, who in the fifteenth year of the Hijrah (a.d. 636) was appointed 
goverpOT of Bahrein and Umin (the Persian Gulf) by the second Khalifah 
Umar, the son oFEhattab. On the return of the expedition, in reply to 
lus governor’s despatch, the Kialifah Umar is said to have written : ^ “ Oh 
brother of Thaklf, thou hast placed the worm in the wood, but by A114h, had 
any of .my men been slain, I would have taken an equal number from thy 
tribe.” In spite of this threat Usman’s brother Ha^ra, who was deputed 
by the governor to the charge of Bahrein, despatched a jorce to Baru:^ / 

(Broach). A1 Biladuri does not record the result of this expe^tion, but 


* 

* Contributed by KhAn SAheb FazInlUh LatfuIIa(h Faridi of Surat. 

* This account which is in two parts is named SilMl4t-nt-Taw4rlkh, that is the Chain 
of History. The first part was written in A.n. 851-62 by SnIaimAn and has the advantage ' 
of being the work of a traveller who himself knew the countries he describes. The 
second part was written by Abu Zeid-al-Hasan of SirAf on the Persian Gulf ateut sixty 
years after SulaimAn's account. Though Abu Zeid never visited India, he made it his 
business to read and question travellers who had been in India. Abul Hasan-el-Masudi 
(A.p, 915-943) who met him at Basrah is said to have imparted to and derived much 
information from Abu Zeid. Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, 1. 2. 

’ Ahmed bin TahyA, snmamed Abu JaAfar and called Biladuri or BilAznri from his 
addiction to the electuary of the Malacca bean {bildzur j 5 lb ) or anacardium, lived about 
the middle of the ninth century of the Christian era at tbe court of Al-Mutawakkil the 
AbbAsi, as an instructor to one of the royal princes. He died A.H. 279 (A.n. 892-93), 
His work is styled the Futuh-ul-BuldAn The Conquest of Countries. He did not visit 
Sindh, but was in personal communication with men who had travelled far and wide. 

* Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, 1. 116-116, 

* The reason of Umar’s dislike for India is described by A1 Masudi (Munij Arabic Text, 
Cairo Edition, III. 166-171), to have originated from the description of the country by 
a philosopher to whom Umar had referred on the first spread of IslAm in his reign. The ■ 
philosopher said : India is a distant and remote land peopled by rebellious infidels. 
Immediately after the battle of Kadesiah (a.d. 636) when sending out Utbah, his first 
governor to the newly -founded camp-town of Basrah Umar is reported to have said* 

I am sending thee to t^ land of Al-Hind (India) as governor. Kemembcr it is a 
field of the fields of the enemy. The third Khalifah Usmatn (A.D. 643 - 655) ordered 
his governor of IrAk to depute a special officer to visit India and wait upon the . 
Khalifah to report his opinion of that country. His report of India was not / 
encouraging. He said : Its water is scarce, its fruits are poor, and its robbers bold. If 
the troops sent there are few they will be slain ; if many they will starve. (Al-BilAduri in 
Elliot, 1. 116.) ® Sir'H, Elliot’s History of India, 1, 116. 

B 1746-63 
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Appendix V. mentions a more successful one to Debal at the mouth of the Indus sent 
. by HaJjam under the ' command of his brother Mughaira. On the death 
Befebsncks, ■ of his uncle Al-Hajjaj (a.d. 714; H. 95) Muhammad the son of Kasim 

A.D. 851 - 1350. the Arab conqueror of Sindh, is said to have made peace with the inhabit- 

ants of Surast or Kathiavad with whom he states the people of Bdtia ^ 
ythat is Bel to the north of Dwarka were then at war. A1 Bdaduri describes 
j the B^tia men as Meds seafarers and pirates. In the reign of Hisham 
(aJ). 724) Jnnqaid , son of Abdnr Bahman A1 Murri, who was appointed to 
the frontier of Sindh is slated to have conquered Jurz (Gujarit) and 
Barus (Broach).^ A more perm^ent result followed a great exffedition 
\^from Mans dr ah in Sin dh. This result was the overthrow, from which it 
‘■'nBVw recovered, ofTEe great seaport and capital of Vala or ValabH.* 
A1 Bildduri’s next mention* of Gnjardt is in connection with the conquest 
of Sindan in Kachh and the founding there of a Jama mosque by Pazl, son 
of Mahan in the reign of the Abbasi Khalifeh A1 Mdmnn (a.d. 813-833) 
the son of the famous Harun-nr-Kashid. Alter Pazl’s death his son 
Muhammad sailed with sixty vessels against the Meds of Hind, captured 
.' i'' Mali ^ sqiparently Malia in north Kdthiavad after a great slaughter of the- 

Meds and returned to Sindan. 

The dissension between Muhammad and his brother M^bdn, who in 
Muhammad’s absence had usurped his authority' at Sindan, re-established 
the power of the Hindus. ITie Hindus however, adds A1 BUM'uii, 
spared the assembly mosque in which for long the Mnsalmins used to 
offer their Friday prayers.* T|ba^KhurdMhah-(A.D. 912 ; h. 300) erroneously 
enumerates Bar& and Sind4n (BroaA and Sinddn) as cities of Sindh. 
The king of Juzr he describes as the fourth Indian sovereign. According 
to A1 Masddi * (a.d. 915) the country of the Balhiras or Bashtrakutas (a.d. 
743^974)7 wEch is also called the country of Kumkar (Konkan), is open 
■ on one side to the attacks of the king of Juzr (Gujarat) a prince owning 
many horses and camels and troops who does not think any king on earth 
equal to him except the king of B&bal (Babylon). He prides Emself and 
• holds himself high above all other kings and owns many elephants, but 

hates Musalm4ns. His country is on a tongue of land, and there are gold 
and silver mines in it, in which trade is carried on. A1 Istakhri^ (h. 340 ; 

I A.D. 951) gives an itinerary in wEch he shows the distance between 

* Sir H. Elliot (Hist, of India) transliterates this as Bi/sia. But neither Bi/gea nor 
his other supposition (Note 4 Ditto) Bvdha seem to have any sense. The ori^nal is 
probably Bdtiah, a form in which other Arab historians and geographers also allndeto 
Baet, the residence of the notorious Bawetrij who are referred to a little ferther on as 
seafarers And pirates. Ditto, I. 123. 

■ This important expedition extended to Hjjain. Details Above page 109 and 
also under BhlnmAl. Saids by sea from Sindh were repeated in A.D. 758, 760, 755, and 
perhaps A.D. 830. Beinand’s Iragments, 212. See A^ve Bhagvinlil’s Early History 
page 96 note 3. ^Details Above pages 94-96. 

■* t-ir Henry Elliot’s History of India, f. 129. 

“ Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 129) calls it Kalian thon^ (Ditto note 3) he 
says the text has Mali. * Sir H. Elliot’s History of India, I. 129. 

- ‘ Ibni Khnrdadbah a Mnsalman of Magian descent as his name mgnifies, died H. 300 
(a.d. 912). He held high office under the Abbasi Khalifahs at Baghdad (Elliot’s History 
of India, I. 13). 

* Abul Hasan A1 Masudi, a native of Baghdad, who ’ visited Inffia ahont A.D. 915 and 

wrrte his “ Meadows of Gold ” (Murui-uz-zahah) about a.d. 950-51 and died A.D. 956 
“ (Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 23-25.) 

« • V J Istakhri, a native (as his cognomen signides) of Persepolis who 

1 *'“*'** middle of the tenth century and wrote his Book of CHiiiies (Kitabnl 
Akailm) about A.H. 340 (A.D. 951). Elliot’s History of India, I. 26. 
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Mansnrali and Kamhal * ( Anhilwfei) to be eight days’ journey ; from. 
Kambal to Kambiya (Cambay) four days ; .from KambAya to the sea . 
about two farasangs that is between seven and eight miles * ; from Kam- 
baya to Surabaya ® perhaps Snrab^ra the Surat river month which is h^ 
a farasang (between and two nules) from the' s^, about four days". 
He places fire days b^ween Snrab%a_ (Surat) and Sind^n (St. John 
near Daman) and a like distance between SindAn and Saimur (Chewrf 
or Chenl) thirty nules south of Bombay. Ibni Hankal* (h. 366 ; AJ). 976) 
enumerates® (Fdmhal)® (Anhilwara), K£umK 3 ^'(Cambay), Surbar4h 
(Surat), Sind4n (Daman), and Saimur (Chenl) as cities of A1 Hind . 
(India), as opposed to As Sindh or the Indus valley. From Kamb^ya to 
Saimur, he writes, is the land of the Balhara, which is in the possession 
of several kings.'^ Ibni Haukal describes the land between Kamhal 
(Anhilw^) and Kambiya (Cambay), and B^ia three days’ journey 
:^m Mansdrah as desert,* and -between Kamhdya and Saimdr as thickly 
covered with villages. A1 ^^dni£Jn his famous Indica about a.d. lO^O-Sl 
writes : From Kanauj, Iritvelling south-west you come to Asi, a distance 
pf eighteen farsakhs that is of seventy two miles ; to 8ahiva \7 fargakh-s 
or sisty-eight nules ; to Chandra 18 farsakhs or seventyTtwo miles ; to .y 
Bajauri fifteen farsakhs or sixty miles ; and to Nardna (near Jaipur) the 
former capital of Gujarat, 18 farsakhs or seventy-two miles. Narana he ■ 
adds 'was destroyed and the capital transferred to another town on the 
frontier. From Narana at a distance of 60 farsakhs or 240 miles, south- 
west lies Anhilwara, and thence to Sonmath on the sea is fifty farsakhs 
or 200 miles. From Anhilwdra, passing south is Lardes with its capitals 
Bihruch (Broach)- and Rahaiyur^ (l^ndir) forty-two farsakhs (168 


Appendix F. 

Abab 

BBTsaksccs, 
A.i>. 851-1350. 


* See Appendix A. Volume I. Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India. 

* Elliot’s History of India, 394, where Sir Henry Elliot calcnlates a •parsang or 
farsang (Arabic farsaJch.) to be 3i mUes. A1 Blriini, however, counts four kroh or miles 
to a farsakh, Sachaji’s A1 Blriini Arabic Text, chapter 18 page 97. 

* Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 403) locates SnrabAya somewhere-near Surat, 
The mouth of the TApti is still known in Surat as the BAra. 

^ Ibni Haukal (Muhammad Abnl KAsim) a native of BaghdAd, left that city 'in 

H. 331 (A.n. 643), returned to it H. 353 (A.D. 968). and finished bis work about H. 366 

(A.D, 976). T tJir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 31, * Elliot, 1.34. 

® bir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 363) correctly t^es FAmhal to be a mis- 
reading for Anhal that is AnhilwAra. A1 Blrnni (A.D. 970 - 1039) uses the name 
AnhilwAra mthont any Arab peculiarity of transliteration or prounnciation. Sachau’s 
Arabic Text, 100. A1 Idrlsi (end of the eleventh century) styles AnhilwAra 
“ NahrwAra” (Elliot, I. 84) an equally well known name. 

^ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 34. 

* M. Hildemeister’s Latin translation of Ibni Haukal’s AshkAI-nl-BilAd (Sir Henry 
Elli6t’s History of India, I. 39). 

° Abu BihAn Ai Biruni was a native of Balkh in Central Asia. He accompanied 
Mahmdd of Ghazni to India in his expeditions and acquired an accurate knowledge of 
Sanskrit. His acquaintance with this language and Greek and his love of enquiry and 
research together with his fairness and impartiality, make bm Indica a most valuable 
contribution to our informatiou on India in the end of the tenth and beginning of the 
eleventh centuries. He finished his work after the death of bis patron in A.D. 1030-31. 
Kee Sachau’s Preface to the Arabic Text of the Indica, ix. 

Al Biruni makes his farsakh of four miles. Sachan’s Arabic Text, 97. 

Sir Henry Elliot’s translation and transliteration of Rahanjiir (History of India, 

I. 61) are, be it said with all respect to the memory of *that great scholar, inaccurate. 

He cannot make anything of the word (note 3) while in the Arabic Text of Sachan (ppge 
100) the first letter is a plain j = r and not o=d. From the context also the ancient 
town of -RAndir seems to be meant. It is phnnly written ( ) Bahanjiir and is 
very likely the copyist’s mistake for the very similar form or BAhandiir, 
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Appendix V. miles). These he etates are on the shore of the sea to the east of Tdna 

. (the modem Thdna).^ After describing the coast of Makian till its 
Betbrebobs, reaches Debal^ (Ka^hi or Thatta) Abn Rihan comes to the coast of 

A.D. 851 - 1350. Eachh ® and Somndth, the population of which he calls the Bawarij 

^ because, he says, they commit their piratical depredations in boats called 
Baira. ^ He gives the distance ® between Debal (Karachi or Thatta) arid 
Eachh the country that yields muhl (gum or myrrh) ® and hddrnd (Wm) 
as six farsakha (24 miles) ; to Somndth (from Debal) fourteen (56 miles) ; 
to Eambaya thirty (120 miles) ; to A^wal the site of Ahmedkbdd (from 
Cambay) two days’ jonmey ; to Bahrtij (Broach) (from Debal) ^ thirty, to 
Sindan or St. John (from Debal) fifty ; to Subdra (Sopara) from Sind^n 
six ® ; to Tina (from Sopfei) five. ' ■ Bash id-rid-din in his translation 
(a.d. 1310) of A1 Blruni (a.d. 970-1C3T) states * that beyond Gnjardt 
are Eonkan and Tana. Ho calls Tdnah the chief town of the Eonkans 
arid mentions the forest t)f the Ddpga.as the habitat of the sharva an 
animal resembling the buffalo, out larger than a rhinoceros, with a 
small trunk and 'two big horns with which it attacks and destroys the 
elephant. , Al Idrlsi,'® writing about the end of the eleventh century 
but with tenth century materials, places^* in the seventh section of the 
second climate, the Gujarat towns of M^mhal (Anhilwtira), Eambdjn 
(Cambay), Subara (apparently Surabira or Surat), Sindan i*' (Sanjdn in 
Thdna), and Saimur (Chewal or Cheul). He adds, probably quoting 
• from Al Jauhari (a.d. 950), that Nahrw^ra is governed by a great prince 
who bears the title of Balhara who owns the whole country from 
Nahrwira to Saimur. He ranks the king of Jnzr fourth among Indian 
potentates. The country from Debal to Eambiya (Eardchi to Cambay) 
he describes as “ nothing but a marine strand without habitations and 
almost without water, and impassable for travellers.” ** The situation of 
Mamhal (Anhilwira) he gives as between Sindh and Hind. He notices 
the Meds as Mauds grazing their flocks to within a short distance of 




* Dachau’s Arabic Text of Al Birdni, 98 and Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I, 61. 

• * Elpliinstone’s Uistory of India, Book V. Chapter 1. 263 Note 26 (.John Murray’s 1849 

Edition) on the authority of Captain MacMurdo and Captain Alexander Burnes inclines 
to the opinion that Debal was somewhere near the site of the modem KarAcbi. 

’ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 65. Sachau’s Text of Al Biriiui, chapter 18 
page 102. 

* Al BilAduri uses the word Barija for a strong built war vessel. 8ir Henry Elliot 

derives the word from the Arabic and gives an interesting note on the subject in his 
Appendix I. 539, The w'ord is still used in Hindustani as bedo, ( ] ) to signify a 

boat or bark. » Sachau’s Arabic Text, 102. 

According to Richardson (Arabic Dictionary voce myrrh) though rendered 
gum by all translators. According to the Makhzon the word mvkl (Urdu giighul) 
is Balsamodendron and Bddrud the corruption of BUruz (Urdu biroza) is balsam or 
besoar. ^ ^ Sachau’s Arabic Text page 99 chapter 1 8. 

* After giving the distances in days or journeys the Text (page 102 t-'achau’s Text of 

Al Biriini) does not particularise the distances of the places that follow in journeys or 
/arsakhs. * Elliot’s History of India, I. 67, 

“ Ahu Abdallah Muhammad Al Idrisi, a native of Ceuta in Morocco and descended 
, ^ family of the Idrisis of that country, settled at the court of Roger II. 

of L^icdy, where and at whose desire he wrote his book The Nuzhat-nl-Mushtstfc or The' 
OTeker s Delight. Elliot’s History of India, I, 74. Almost all Al Idrisi’s special informa- 
lon **®^^**^o 8indh and Western India is from Al-Jauhari governor of Khurafsan 
1 whose knowledge of Sindh and the Indus valley is unusually complete 

and accurate. Compare Reinand’s Abulfeda, Ixiii. 
bir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 77. 

j. *’ Elliot’s History of India, I. 76. 

Elhot s History of India, I. 79. « Elliot’s History of India, I. 79. 
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Mamhal (Anhilwara). He speaks of Mamhal, Kambaya, SubSra (pro- 
bably Surabara or Snrat), Sindan, and Saimur as countries of Hind 
(India) tonching npon Sindh.^ He describes Mamhal as<i frontier town, 
numbered by some among the cities of Sindh, and he classifies Anbkin, 
I^^TMand, Knlammali (Qnilon),* and Sindan (Sandhdnin Kachh) as maritime 
islands. Among the numerous towns of India are Mimhal (AnhilwAra),* 
Kamb^ya (Cambay), Subara, AsAwal (Ahmediibid), Jandwal (Chunval), 
Sindan, -Saimur, Jandur* (Randir), Sandnr (apparently a repetition of 
BAndir), and Rumala (perhaps the south Panjab).® He speaks of Kalbata. 
Augasht, Nahcwara (Anhilwdra), and Lahawar (Lahori Bandar) as in 
the desert®, of Kambaya. -Of the three Subara (Snrabira or Snrat), 
Sindan (the Thana Sanjdn), and Saimur (Cheul), he says Saimur alone 
belongs to the B’alhdra, whose kingdom, he adds, is large,, well-peopled, 
commercial, and fertile. Near Snbira (apparently Snrabara)- he locates 
small islands which he styles Bara where, he adds, cocoannts and the 
costus grow.^ East of Sindanj due to a confusion between Sandh^n in 
Kachh and Sanjdn in Th4na, he places another island bearing the same 
name as the port and under the same government as the mainland, 
highly cultivated and producing the cocoa palm the bamboo and the cane. , 
Five miles by sea from Knlammali lies another island called Mali, an 
elevated plateau, but not hilly, and covered with v^etation. The mention 
of the pepper vine suggests that A\ Idrisi has wandered to the Malabar ^ 
Coast. In the eighth section of the second cUme Al Idrisi places Biruh 
(Broach), Saifdapur (apparently Goa), Tana (Th^na), Kand^rina 
(Gandhar, north of Broach), Jirbatan a town mentioned by Al Idrisi as 
the nearest in a voyage from Ceylon to the continent of India oh that 
continent. It is described as a populous town on a river supplying rice 
and grain to Ceylon,® Kalkayan, Lulnwa, Kanja, and Samandirun, and 
in the interior Dulaka (Dholka), JaUwil (Chunval or Viramgam), and ■ , 
Nahrw4r (Anhilwara).® Opposite the sea-port of BAruh (Broach), Al 
Idrisi places an island called MuUan, producing large quantities of pepper. 

Al Idrisi describes the port of Bdruh (Broach) as accessible to ships from 
China and Sindh. The distancp fidih B4ruh to Saimur he puts at two ! ‘ 

days jpnrney, and that between Bariih and Nahrwara (Anhilwara) at 
eight' days through a flat country travelled over in wheeled carriages 
■ drawn by oxen, which he adds furnished the only mod? for the con- 
veyance dso of merchandise. He locates the towns of Dulaka and Hanawal 


• Elliot’s History of India, I. 84. 

® The details of KuUmmali given by Al Kazwfni (A.n. 1263 • 1276) seem to show it is 
Qailon on the Malabdr Coast. When a ruler diell his successor was always chosen 
from China. 

5 Elliot (I. 363-364) on the authority of Al Istathri thinks that all the names A'mhal, 
Fslmhal, Kirahal, and Mafinhal are faulty readings of Anhal (Anliil)wara owing to irre- 
gularity in the position or absence of diacritical points. 

^ This is probably Binder, a very natural Amb corruption. Instance Al Birdni’a 
Banjhnr. See page 507 note 11 and page 520. 

® Kumdia is mentioned at pages 14, 87, 92 and 93 volume I. of Elliot. It is first men- 
tioned (p^e 14) by Ibni Khnrdddbah (a.d. 912) as one of the countries of Sindh. It is 
next mentioned by Al Idrisi (end of the eleventh century according to" Elliot, I. 74) as 
one of the places of the eighth section describing the coast of India, but is mentioned 
along with Nahrw tra, Kandhdr, and Ealbata (?). At page 92 (Ditto) the same writer 
(Idrisi) says that Kalbata and Bdmila are on the borders of thh desert which separates 
Mdltan from Hijistftn. Again at page 93 (Ditto) Idrisi gives the distance between Ealbata 
and Kumrfla as a distance of three days, 

« Elliot’s History of India, I. 84. 7 8ir H. Elliot’s History of India, I. 85, 

s Elliot, I. 90-93. ® Biliot’s History of India, I. 89. 
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Arab 

Kefbrencbs, 
A.D. 851 -.1350. 


Biven. 


i or Jandwal (Clinnval or JMlawar) with Asdwal (Ahmedahad) between 
'Bardh and Nahrw^. He represents all three of these towns to he 
centres of a considerable trade, and among their products mentkms the 
bamboo and the cocoannt. From Birdh to Sanoabur (that is Goa),, a 
commercial town with fine hons'es and rich bazdrs situated on a great gulf 
where ships cast anchor, the distance along the coast given by A1 Idrisi is 
four-days. A1 Kazwlni^ writing abont the middle of the thirteenth cmitury 
A.D. 1263-1275, but mainly from information of the tenth century notes 
Saimur (Cheul) “acily of Hind near the. confines of Sindh” with its hand- 
some people of Turkish extraction worshippers of fire Jiaving th^ own 
fire-temples. A1 Kazwlni (a .D. 1230) dwells at length on the 'wonders 
of Somnath and its temple. He calls it a celebrated city of India situated 
on the shore of the sea and washed by its waves. Among its wonders 
is Somnath, an idol hung in spaee resting on nothing. In Somnath he 
says Hindus assemble -by the ten thousand at lunar eclipses, believing 
that the souls of men mrat there after separation from the body and that 
at the will of the idol they are re-bom into other animals. The two 
centuries since its destruction by the idol-breaker of Ghaznah had restored 
Somnith to its ancient prosperity. H^ concludes his account of fcomnith 
by telling how Mahmud ascertained that the chief idol was of iron and its 
canopy a loadstone and how by removing one of the walls the idol fell to 
the ground. 

Regarding the rivers and streams of Gnjardt the Arab writers are 
' almost completely silent. The first reference to rivers ib* in A1 Masfidi 
(a.d. 944) who in an oddly puzzled passage says:* “On the lArwi Sea 
(Cambay and Cheul) great rivers run from the south whilst all the 
rivers of the world except the Nile of the Egypt, the MehiAn (Indus) 
of Sindh, and a few others fl.ow from the north.” Al Blrfinl 
(a.d. 970 - 1030) states that between the drainage areas of the Earsut and 
the Ganges is the valley of the river Narmaza* which comes fi-om the 
eastern mountains and flows south-west till it falls into the sea near 
Bahrfich about 180 miles (60 yqjanas) east of Somnath. Another river 
* the Sarsut (Sarasvati) he rightly describes as &lling into the sea an 
arrowshot to the east of Somnath.* He fui-ther mentions the Tabi 
(Tapti) from the Vindu or 'Vindhya hills and the Tambra Barani or 
copper-coloured, apparently also the Tapti, as coming from Malwa. In 
addition he refers to the Mihindri or Aiahi and the Samsa apparently 


A. 


* Zakariah Ibni Muhammad Al Kazwliii, a native of Kazwln (Kashin) in Persia, 
wrote his A’sAr-ul-BilAd or “ feigns or Monuments of Countries "about A.H. 661 (A.D. liiCS) 
compiling it chiefly from the writing of Al Istakhri (a.d. 961) and Ibni Haukal (a.d. 
976). He also frequently quotes MisAr bin Muhalhil, a traveller who (a.d. 942) visited 

# India and China. Sir Henry KUiot’s History of India, I. 94. 

* Barbier De Meynard’s Text of Al Uasiidi’s Les Prairies D’Or, I. 382. 

* Sir HenryElliot misreads Tamraz for Al Biriini’s Arabic form of Narmaza. He 
says : It comes from the city of Tamraz and the. eastern hills it has a south-easterly 
course till it falls into the sea near BAhruch about 60 yojams to the east of SomnAtb. 
The literal translation of the text of Al Biriini (see Sachau’s Al Biriini’s India^ 130) is 
that given above. It is hard to believe that the accurate Al Bfriini while in one place 
(see feachau’s Text, 99) giving the name of the Narbada faultlessly, should in another 
place fall into the error of tracing it from Tirmiz a city of Central Asia. A com- 
parison of Elliot’s version mth the text sets the difldcnlty at rest. Compare Sir Henry 
Elliot’s History of India, I. 49 and note 3 ditto and Sachan’s Arabic Text of Al Biruni, 
130 chapter 25. 

/ Compare ?achau’s AlBirdni with Hr Henry Elliot, 1. 49, who is silent as to the 
distance., . 
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Sarasyati perl&'ps meant for the Saharmati. ^ Jdriai (a.d. 1100) is the 
only other Arab writer who names any of the Ghjarat. rivers. As nsnal 
he is confused, describing Dnlka (Dholka) as standing, on the bank of a 
river flowing into the sea which forms- an estuaiy <» gulf on the east of 
which stands the town of Bdruh (Broach).^ 

The Arab writers record the following details of twenty-two leading 
towns': 

Anahal'^a'da (Amhal, Famhal, KImhal, Kamuhul, Mamhul, Nahl- 
wIea, NahewIla). A1 Istakhri (h. 340 ; a.d. 951) mentions Amhal Famhal 
and Kamhal, Ibni Hankal (a.d. 976) Famhal Kamhal and K4mnhal, and 
A1 Idrlsi(end of the eleventh century) Mimlrtil. That these are perversions 
of one name and that this town stood on the border of ‘ Hind ’ or Gujarat 
(in contradistinction* to Sindh) the position given to each by the Arab J 
geographers^ places beyond question. AJ I stakhr i (a.d. 951) alone calls 
the place by the name of Amhal "Which Eelnentions^ as one of the chief 
cities of ‘ Hind.’ Later he gives the* name of Famhal to a place forming 
the northern border of “ Hind as all beyond it as far as Makrw belongs 
to Sindh. '<A.gain a httle later* he describes Kdmhal as a town eight ' 
days from Mansurah and four days from Kambdya, thus making K4mhal 
the first Gnjardt town on the road from Mansurah about seventy miles 
north of Haidar4b4d in Sindh to Gnjarit. Ibni Hankal (a.d. 968-976) 
in his Ashkal-ul-Bilad gives F4mhal in his text and Oinhal in his map® 
and again while referring®' to the desert between Makran and Fdmhal as 
the home of the Meds, he styles it- Kamhal. Once more he refers to 
Fdmhal as a strong and 'great city, containing a J4mi or Assei^ly ^ 

Mosque ; a little fater^ he calls it Kdmuhul and places it eight days from 
Mansfirah and four^frqm ^ambaya. He afterwards cohtiSdicls'Tumself 
by making^ Mansurah two days’”joumey from ‘ Kdmuhul,’ but this is an 
obvious error.® A1 BlnSni (a.d. 970- 1039) notices Anhflwdra and does 
not recognize any other form.® Al Idrlsi ( end of the eleventh century) • 

adopts no form but M^mhal rrfemng to it as one of the to'wns of the 
second climate^* on the confines of a desert between Sindh and “ Hind ” '' 

(India or - GujarAt) the home of the sheep-grazing and horse and camel- 
breeding Meds,*! as 3 place numbered by some among the cities of Hind. 

(Gujarat) by others as one of the cities of Sindh situated at the extremity 
of the desert which stretches between Kamb4ya,,PebaI, and Binia.** ^ 
jlAgain.he describes Mdmhal as a town of moderate importance on the 
'route “from Sindh to India,’’ a place of little trade, producing small 
quantities of fruit but numerous flocks, nine days from Mansurah through • 

Bania and five from Kambaya.*® Al Idrlsi (quoting from tenth century 


’ See AhmedAbAd Gazetteer, IV. 338 ; also Elliot’s History of India, I. 356 - 357. 

’ See Appendix Elliot’s History of India, I. 363. 

® Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27. 

^ Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 

® Ibni Hankal in Elliot (History of India), I.'32 -34. 

® Ibni Hankal in Elliot (History of India), I. 34 - 38, 

^ Ibni Hankal in Elliot (History of India), I. 39. » 

‘ Ibni Hankal in Elliot (History of India), I. 40. 

® Al Birdni in Elliot (History of India), I. 61 . 

Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I, 77. 

Al Idrlsi in Elliot (History of India), I. 79. 

Bania seems to be a copyist’s error for BazAna or KArAyana. The distances 
agree and the fact that to this day the neighbonrhood of Jaipur is noted for its flocks 
of sheep bears additional testimony to the correctness of the snppontion. 

Al Idrisi in Elliot’s H^ry-of India, !. 84. 


Arab 

Bbferencbs, 
a.d. 831 - 135 ®. 


Towns. 

AnahahMa, 
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materialB) also notices - NahrwAra as eight days’ journey from Biruh 
f-i (Broach) across a flat country a place governed by a prince having The 
title of the Balh^ra, a prince -with numerous troops and elephants, a place 
frequented by large numbers of Mnsalmins -who go there on business. ^ 
It is remarkable that though Yanar^ja (a.d.- 720 - 780 ?) founded 
Anhilwira as early as about a.d. 750 no Arab geographer refers to the 
capital under any of the many forms into which its name was twisted 
before A1 Istakhri in A.n. 951. At first AnhilwAra may have been a 
small place but before the tenth century it ought to" have been large 
enough to attract the notice of Ibni Blhurdadbah (A.d. 912) and A1 Masfidi 
(a.d. 915). Jn the eleventh century theMnsalmin historians of lllahmnd’s 
reign are profuse in • their * references to Anhilwdra. According to 
Farishtah* after the capture of AnhilwAi-a and the destruction of 
Somnath (h. 414 ; a.d. 1025) Mahmud was anxious to make Anhiiwara 
I his capital especially as i t had^nunes of gold^and as Singaldip (Ceylon) 
y ■ ' rich in rabies was one of its dependencies. Mahmud -^'s dissuaded from 
the project by his ministers.® But two mosques in the town of Pattan 
remain to show Mahmud’s fondness for the city. The next Muhammadan 
reference' to Anhiiwara is by Nfir-ud-dln Muhammad U'fi, who lived in the 
reign of Shams-nd-din Aliamsh (a.d. 1211).* In his Bomance of History 
U'fi refers to Anhiiwara as the capital of that Jai Raj, who on receiving 
the complaint of a poor Mnsalman preacher of Cambay, whose mosque 
the Hindus instigated the fire-worshippers of the place to destroy, left 
the capital alone on a fleet dromedary and ret-urning after personal enq-nity 
at Cambay summoned the complainant and ordered the chief men of the 
, infidels to be punished and the Mnsalman mosque to be rebuilt at their 
expense.® 

The Jami-ul-Hikay4t of Muhammad U'fi alludes® to tho defeat of Sultan 
Shah4b-ud-din or Muhammad bin Sam, -usually styled Muhammad Ghori, 
at the hands of Mdlardja II. of Anahilavida in a.d. 11 78. And the Tajul 
^ Maasir^ describes how in a.d. 1297 the Musalmdns under Kutb-ud-din 
Aibak retrieved the honour of their arms by the defeat of Karan and his 
flight from Anhiiwara. This account refers to Gujarit as “ a country 
full of rivers and a separate region of the world.” It also notices that 
'Sultin Nisir-ud-din Kabachah (a.d.1246-1266) deputed his general 
Khiskhan from Debal to attack Nahrwdla and that Klidskhan brought 
back many captives and much spoil. After the conquest of Gujarat, in 
A.D. 1300 Sultan Ala-ud-din Khilji despatched Ulughkhdn (that is the 
, Great Khan commonly styled Alfkhan) to destroy the idol-temple of 
Somnath. This was done and the largest idol was sent to Ala-ud-din.® 

Chief Towns, Asa'^wal. Abii Rihan A1 Birfini is the first (a.d. 970 - 1039) of Arab 
AadneU, geographers to mention Asawal the site of Ahmedabad which he correctly 
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’ A1 Idrisi in Elliot’s History of India, I. 9. The BalhAras or Rishtraknfas lost their 
power in A.D. 974. The only explanation of Idrisi’s (a.d. 1100) BalhAras at AnhilwAra 
is that Idrisi is quoting from A1 Biriini A.n. 950. 

’ Farishtah Persian Text Lithographed Bombay Edition, I. 67. 

^ Farishtah Persian Text Lithographed Bombay Edition, IV. 48. The Bauzat-us-Safa 
states that it was at SomnAth the Ghaznavide wanted to fix his capital (IV, 42 Persian 
Text, Lakhnau Edition), Anahilar4da seems more likely. 

-* Sir Henry Elliot’s History of Indiarll. 155, 

! The JAmi-hl-HikAyAt in Elliot (History of India), II. 162. 

® Elliot’s History of India, II. 200. 

' Elliot’s History of India, II. 229-30. 
bn: Henry Elliot’s History of India, III, 74. 
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places two days journey from Cambay. i The next notice is along with 
Khabirun (probably Kavi on the left mouth of the Mahi) and near Hanawal 
or Janawal, apparently TJhunval or Viramgam, by A1 IdrisL (end of the 
eleventh cei^m-y) as a town, populous, commercial, rich, industrious, and 
productive of useful articles.^ Ho likens Asawal “ both in size and 
condition” to Dhulaka both being places of^od trade.? In the early 
fourteenth century (a.d.1325) Zid-ud-din Barni refers to Asawal as 
the place where Sultan Muhammad Tughlak (a.d. 1325 -1351) had to pass 
a month in the height of the rains owing to the evil condition to which his 
horses were reduced in marching and countermarching in pursuit of the 
rebel T^hi. In the beginning of the fifteenth century (a.d. 1403-4) the 
Tarikh-i-Mubdrak Shahi notices Asdwal as the place where Tatarkhdn the 
son of Zafarkhan had basely seized and confined his own father.^ The 
Mirdt-i-Sikandari also speaks® of Asawal (a.d, 1403) but with the more 
courtly remark that it was the place where Zafarkhdn the grandfather of 
Sultan Ahmad the founder of Ahmedabad, retired- into private life after 
placing his son Tdtarkhan on the throne.® The Mirat-i-Sikandari states ) 
that the city of Ahmeddbad was built^ in the immediate vicinity of Asawal. 1 
The present village of Asarwa is, under a slightly changed name, probably j 
what remains of the old town. 


Barda. See Valabhi. 

Broach. (Bahbo'j, Baru'h, Barb's) is one of the places first attacked 
by the Muslim Arabs. In the fifteenth year of the Hijrah~(A.D. 036) the 
Khalifah TJmar appointed TJsmdn son of Abdul Asi to Bahi-ein. Usman 
sent Hakam to Bahrein and Hakam despatched a fleet to Barduz (or 
Broach).? A1 Bilddnri (a.d. 892-93) speaks of Junnaid the son of Abdnr 
Rahman A1 Murri on his appointment to the frontier of Sindh in the 
Khilafat of Hishdm bin Abc^I Malik (a.d. 724* 743) sending, an expedi- 
tion by land against Bariis (Broach) . and oveiTunning Jurz® 

(Gnjardt). Tbni Khurdddbah (a.d. 912) enumerates Baruh among the 
countries of Sindh,®" Broach is next .noticed by A1 Biruni (a.d. 970- 
1039) as standing near the estuary of the river Narbada, as 120 miles f 
(30 parasangs) from Debal, and as being with Rahanjur (Rdnder) the 
capital of Ldrdes. In describing the coasts of the Persian Gulf and the . 

Indian Ocean A1 Masudi (a. C. 915-944) speaks of Broach as Bariis 

adding from which come the famous lance shafts called Barusi^^ A1 
Idrisi (a.d. 1100) mentions ® Baruh as a large town well-built of brick 
and plaster, the inhabitants rich, engaged in trade and ready to enter y 
upon speculations and distant expeditious, a port for vessels coming from 
China and Sindh, being two days’ journey from -Saimur (Cheul) aM 
'eight days from Nahrwara AnhUwara Pattan. In the fourteenth century 
'Xa.d. 1325) Broach is described as in the flames of the insurrection 
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' Sachau’s Text, 102. * A1 Idrfsi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 

^ A1 Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 88. * Elliot’s History of India, ill. 260. 

‘ Bayley’s GnjarAt, 81. « Elliot’s History of India, IV. 39 ; History of GnjarAt, 81. 

^ Bayley’s GnjarAt, ^0. ® A1 BilAdnri (a.d. 892) in Elliot’s History of India, I. 116. 

®A1 BilAduri (A.D. 892) in Elliot’s History of India, I. 326. Details of this far- 
stretching affliction of Sindh, Kachh, the ChAvadAs, Chitor, BhinmAl, and Ujjain are 
given above. History 109. 

Ibni KhurdAdbah in Elliot (History of India), I. 14. 

*' A1 Biruni in Elliot (History of India, I. 49 - 66), and Sachau’s Arabic Text, 100. 

Barhier DeMeynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 239. 

“ A1 Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), 1. 87. 

B 1746—66 
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caused by the fore^n amtrs or nobles of the hot-tempered and impolitic 
Muhammad bin Tughlak (a.d. 1325- 1351) who visited it in person to queU 
their revolt. Ziauddin Bami the famous annalist of his reign and the 
author of the Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi speaks of his deputation to Broach 
by Malik Kabir the future Sultan Firdz Shah with a letter to the 
Sultan.^ 

Cambay (KamBata, Kambayat, KambXyah, Khambait.) According 
.to A1 Istakhri (a.d. 951) Kambaya formed the north bound ary o f the land 
of the Balh aras.'^ A1 Istakhri describes it as fcmr days from Kamhal 
(Anhilwara) sixteen miles (4 farsangs) from the sea and four days 
from Surab%a probably Sm-abai'a or the mouth of' the Tapti a term 
which is still in use.* \' 5) in speaking'* of the ebb and 

flow of the ocean ■ ■ K ■. ■ 'i He notices that Kambaya 

was famous in Baghdad, as it still is famous in Gujarat, for its shoes. 
These shoes, he says, were made in E^mbaya and the -towns aBbuT it 
, like Sinddn (Sanjan in Thana) and Snfarah (Supara). He notices that 
when he visited Kambdyain H. 353 (a.d. 913-14) the city was ruled by a 
V Brahman of the n^e of Bania, on behalf of the Balhai-a, lord of Mdnkir 
(Malkhet). He states that this Bania was kind to and held friendly 
'discussions with stranger Musalmans and people of other faiths. Ho 
gives a pleasing picture of Cambay, on a gulf far broader than the 
estuaries of the Nile, the Euphrates, or the Tigris whose shores were 
covered with villages, estates, and gardens wooded and stocked with 
palm and date groves full of peacocks parrots and othet Indian birds. 

' Between Kambaya and the sea from which this gulf, branches ■was two 
days’ journey. When, says A1 Masddi, the waters ebb from the gulf 
stretches of sands come to view. One day I saw a dog on one of these 
desert-like stretches of sand The tide began to pour up the gulf and the 
dog hearing it ran for his life to the shore, but the rush was too rapid. The - 
waters overtook and drowned him A1 Masudi speaks of an emerald known 
as the Makkan emerald being carried from Kambaya by Aden to Makkah 
where it found a market.* Ibni Haukal (a.d. 968-996) names Kambaya- 
among the cities of Hind.® In bis time there were Jdmd or assembly 
^ mosques in Kambaya, where the precepts of Isldm were openly taught. 
Among the productions of Kambaya he gives mangoes cocoanuts lemons 
and rice in great plenty and some honey but no date trees.^ He makes 
• Kambaya four miles (one farasang) from the sea andjour (that is four 
days’ journey) from Sahara apparently Surabara that is Surat. The distance 
to Kdmuhul or Anhilwara by some mistake ’is shown as four farmings 
instead of four days’ journey.'* A1 Birdni (a d. 970-1031) places Kambaya 
within the large country of Gujarat (120 miles)® {30 farsakhs) from Debal 
(Karachi). He says the men of Kambaya receive tribute from the 
* chiefs of the island of Kis or Ki.sh (probably Kich-Makriin).*® A1 Idrisi 
(a.d. 1100) places Kambaya with other Gujarat cities in the second 


' Elliot’s History of India, III. 256 • 2C0. 

’ A1 Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27. 

’ Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 

* Prairies D’Or (Barbier DeMeynard’s Arabic Text), I. 253-64r 
‘ Prairies D’Or (Arabic Text), III. 47. 

* Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 34. 

Hbni Haukal in Elliot (History oTIndia), I. 38. 

“ Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 39. 

m from Al Biruni in Elliot’s History of India, I, 65 and Sachau's Arabic 

iext, chapter 18 pages »9- 102 

“Sir Henry EUiot’s History of India, I. 67. 
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climate.i He says it is a pretty and w^ell known naval stat ion, second 
among the towns of Gnjarat.^ It stands at the enS^T^ Ray three miles 
from the sea where vessels can enter and cast anchor. It is well supplied 
with water and has a fine fortress built by the Government to prevent . 
the inroads of the pirates of Kish (Makran). From Kambaya to the island 
of Aubkin_(Piram) is two and a half days’ sail and froni Aubkin to Debal 
(or Karachi) two days more. The country is fertile in wheat_and rice 
and its mountains yield the bamboo. Its inhabitants, are idolaters. In 
his Tazjiyat-ul-Amsdr, Abdullah Wassaf * in A.p. 1300 (h. 699) writes : 

“ Gujardt which is commonly called Kambayat contains 70,000 villages 
and towns all populous and the people abounding in wealth and luxuries. ^ 
In the course of the four seasons seventy different species of beautiful 
flowers bloom. The purity of the air is so great that the picture of an 
animal drawn with the pen is lifelike. Many plants and herbs grow wild. 
Even in winter the ground is full of tulips (poppies). The air is healthy, 
the cUmate a perpetual spring. The moisture of the dew of itself suffices 
for the cold season crops. ^ Then comes the summer harvest which is 
dependent on the rain. The, vineyards bring forth blue grapes twice a 
year.” 

The trade in horses from the Persian isles and coast and from Katff, 
Ldhsa, ^Bahrein, and Hurmuz was so great that during the reign of 
Atabak Abu Bakr'* (a.d. 1154-1189) 10,0(i0 horses worth 2,2u,000^ 
dindrs° (Rs. 1,10,00,000) were imported into Cambay and the ports of 
Malabar. These enormous sjams were not paid out of the gcweimmenf 
treasuries but from the endowments of Hindu temples and from taxes on 
the courtezans attached to them. The same author mentions the con- 
quest® of Gujarat and the plunder bf Kambdyat by Malik Muiz-zud-dfn 
(called by Favishtah Alf aqd by Barni UTugh meaning the great Khan.) 
The Tirlkh-i-Flruz Shdhi stages that Nasrat Khan and not UTugh Khan 
took and plundered Cambay and notices that in Cambay Nasrat Khan 
purchased Kafur Hazar Dfnari (the thousand Dinar Kafur), the future 
favourite minister and famous general of Ala-ud-din. About fifty years 
later the hot-headed Muhammad bin Tnghlak (a.d. 1325-1351) was in 
Cambay quelling an insuirection and collecting the arrears of Cambay 
revenue.^ 
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Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 77. 

" Sir Henry Elliot’s History oT India, I. 84. ^Tazjiyat-ul-Amsar in Elliot, III. 32. 

^ Saadi’s patron mentioned by him in his Garden of Roses. 

“ The word dinar is from the Latin denarius (a silver coin worth 10 oz. of brass) 
through the Greek drjvapvov. It is a Kuriauic word, the ancient Arabic equivalent 
6cing mithkdl. The dinAr sequin or ducat varied in value in different times. 

In Abu Hanifah’s (the greatest of thjfour Sunni Jurisconsults’) time (A.D. 749) its value 
ranged from 10 to 12 dirhams. Then from 20 to 25 dirhams or drachmas. As a weight 
it represented a drachma and a half. Though generally fluctuating, its value may bo 
assessed at 9s. or 10 francs to half a sovereign. For an elaborate article on the ,Dina;r 
see Yule’s Cathay, II. 4S9 ; Burton’s Alf Leilah, I. 32, The word Dirham is used in 
Arabic in the sense of “ silver ” (vulg. siller) the Greek dpaj^fir) and the drachuma 
of Plautus. This silver piece was 9Jd. and as a weight 66i grains. Sir Henry Elliot does 
not speak more at length of the dindr and the dirham than to say (History of India, 
I, 461) that they were introduced in Sindh in the reign of Abdul Malrk (a.d. 685) and 
Elliot, VIII.31) that the dinar was a Rum and the dirham a. Persian coin. The value of 
the dinar in modem Indian currency may be said to be Rs. 5 and that of the dirham 
nearly annas 4. 

®WassAf gives the date of this event as A. c. 1298, but the T4rikh-i-AlAi of Amfr 
Khusrao places it at A.o. 1300. See Elliot’s History of India, III, 43 and 74. 

' Elliot’s History of India, III. 256-57. 
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Oheul (Saimd'r). • A1 Masfidi (A.n. 943) is the first Arab geographer 
to mention Saimur.^ ■ He says : On the coast as in Saimur Sahara and 
Tina the Lafriyyah langnage is spoken. In describing Saimur A1 Masudi 
states* that at the time of his visit (h. 304 ; A.i). 914) the ruler on behalf 
of the Balhira was Jhinjha (this is the fifth Silahira A.n. 916). Nearly 
ten thousand Mosalmans were settled in Saimur including some (called 
"Bayisirah) born in the land of Arab parents and others from Sirdf and 
Persian Gulf, Basrah, Baghdad, and other towns. A certain Mfisa bin 
Is-hak was appointed Rats or mler^ by the Balhara or Valabhi, that is 
the reigning Rashtrakiita Indra Nityaibvarsha to adjudicate Muhammadan 
disputes according to Mnsalman law and customs. He describes^ at 
length the ceremony of self-destrnction by a Besar^ youth (a Hindu by 
religion) to gain a better state in his future life, his scalping himself and 
putting fire on his head, his cutting out a piece of his heart and sending 
it to a friend as a souvenir. 

A1 Istakhi-i (a.d. 951) mentions Saimur as one of the cities of Hind, 
makes it the southern end of the Balhira kingdom with Kambaya as 
the northern,® and places it at a distance of five days from Sindin 
^ (the Thana Sanjan) and fifteen days from Sarandib or Ceylon.^ Ibni 
Haukal (a.d. 968) notices Saimur as one of the cities of Hind known to 
him and mentions the sea of Fars (or the Indian Ocean) as stretching' 
from Saimur on the east to Tiz or Makrdn.® He states® that the country 
between Saimur and Tamhal (Anhilaw^ra) belongs to Hind. He makes™ 
the distance between Subara (probably Surabara or Swat), Sin dan, and 
Saimiir five days each and between Saimur and Sarandib (Ceylon) fifteen 
days. A1 Birdni (a.d. 1020) s^s “ Then you enter the land of Lirin 
in which is Saimur also called Jaimur of Chaimur.” A1 Idrisi (end of 
the eleventh century) mentions Saimdr as one of the towns of the second 
climate.™ He describes it as large and welL-built, five days from Sinddn 
and among its products notes cocoanut trees in abundance, henna 
^ (Lawsonia inermis), and on its mountains many aromatic plants.™ His 
remark that Saimur formed a part of the vast, fertile, well-peopled and 
commercial kingdom of the Balhdrds must be taken from the work of 
Al-Janhari (a.d. 950). 

• A1 Kazwini (a.d. 1236) quoting Misaar bin Muhalhil (a.d. 942) describes 
Saimur as one of the cities of Hind near the confines of Sind,™ whose 
people born of Turkish.and Indian parents are very beautiful. It was 
a flourishing trade centre with a mixed population of Jews, Firewor- 


* A1 Masudi in Elliot (History of India), I. 24.' • Prairies D’Or, II. 85. 

^ He was called a Hairam or Hairamah in the language of the country. A1 Mashdi’s 
Muriij Arabic Text Cairo Edition, II. 66. ^ 

‘ A1 Masudi’s Muruj Arabic Text Cairo Edition, IJ. 66-67. 

* One born in India of an Arab father and an Indian mother probably from the 
Oiijardti word Adh-hesra meaning mixed blood. This seems the origin of the Bals 
Eajput. The performer in the case in the text was a Hindu. A1 Masiidi (Mnnij Arabic 
Text II. 57 Cairo Edition) says that the singular of BayAsirah is Bcsar. 

® A1 Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27. 

’’ A1 Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 30. 

* Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 33-34. 

* Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. 38. 

Ibni Hankal in Elliot (History of India), I. 38. 

*' A1 Wruni Sachau’s Arabic Text, 102 ; Elliot’s History of India, I. 30, 66. 

Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 77. 

” Al Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I, 77, 85, 

’■* Al Kazwini in Elliot (History of Inia), I. 97, 
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sliippers, Christians, and Mnsalmans.^ The merchandise of the Turks 
(probably of the Indo-AfghSn frontier) was conveyed thither and the 
best of aloes were exported and called Saimuri after its name. The temple 
of Saimiir was on an eminence with idols of tnrqnoiso and haidjadak or 
rnby. In the city were m^y mosques churches synagogues and fire- 
temples. 

Dholka (Di/laka). A1 Idrisi (end of the eleventh centuiy) places 
Dulaka and another town he calls Haniwal that is Chunwal or Junawal 
perhaps Jhalawai- betffiBen Baruh (Broach) and Nalirwira. He descrihes 
Dulaka as on the banks of a river (the Sabarmati) which flows into the 
sea, which forms an estuary or gulf on the west (east) of which ^stands the 
town of Baruh. Both these tow#s, he adds, stand at the foot of a chain 
of mountains which lie to the north and which are called TTndarun 
apparently Vindhya. The hana (bambop) grows here as well as a few 
cocoanut trees.® ' • 

Goa. See Sindabue. 

Gondal (Kondal). Zid-ud-din Barni in his Tdrikh-i-Piruz Shdhi 
states* that Sultan Muhammad Tughlak spent (a.d. 1349) his third rainjy 
season in Gujarat in Kondal (Gondal). Here the Sultan assembled his 
forces before starting on his fatal march to Sindh.- 

Kachh. ^ BiiAoi (a-d. 970 - 1031) is the c@ly Arab writer who refers 
to Kachh. He calls KachfiA with Somnath the head-quarters of the 
country of the Bawarij ‘or Medh pu'ates. Speaking of the Indus he 
notices ® that one .of its branches which reaches the borders of Kachh is 
known as Sind Sdgar. In a third passage he refers® to Kachh as the 
land of the mutl or balsa modendron and of bddrud or bezoar. It was^ 
twenty-four miles (6 farsangs) from Debal (Kardchi). According to the 
Tdrikh-i-Madsfiny ^ when (a.d. 1 069) the sovereignty of Sindh passed from 
the descendants of Mahmud of Ghazni to the Sumras, Singhar, the grand- 
son of Sumra (a.d. 1069)® extended] his sway from Kachh to Nasai-Jjfir® 
near Sindh Haidarabad and Khafif the son of Singhar consolidated his 
power and made Kachh a Sumra dependency.*® Duda the grandson of 
Khafif quelled a threatened Sumra rising by proceeding to Kachh and 
chastising the Sammas.** On the fall of the Sumras the Chauras became 
masters of Kachh from whose hands the country passed to those of the 
Sammas. Ground down under the iron sway of the Sumras a number 
of Sammas fled from Sindh and entered Kachh where they were kindly 
received by the Chauras who gave them land to cultivate. After acquaint- 
ing themselves with the country and the resources of its rulers the 
Samma inimigrants who seem to have increased in numbers and strength- 
ened themselves by union, obtained possession by stratagem but not 
without heroism of the chief fortress of Kachh.'® This fort now in ruins 


' Though A1 Kazwini wrote in the thirteenth century, he derives his information of 
India from Misaar hin Muhalhil, who visited India about A.D, 942. Elliot (History of 
India), I. 94. 

* Ai Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 

® TArikh-i-Piniz Sh4hi by ZiA Bami (Elliot’s History of India), III. 264-66. 

* Bashid-nd-din (a.d. 1310) from Al Birdni in Elliot’s History of India, I. 66. 

® Kashid-ud-din (a.d. 1310) from Al Biriini in Elliot’s History of India, I. 49. 

® Rashi'd-nd-din (a.d. 1310) from Al Binini in Elliot’s History of India, I, 66. 

7 Written A.D. 1600 (Elliot, I, 213). * Tarikh-i-Ma4snmi in Elliot, I. 16. 

® Tuhfatul KirAm in EUiot, I. 344. “ Tarikh-i-MaAsnmi in ElHot, I, 217. 

" TArikh-i-Ma4snmi in Elliot, I. 218. * 

TArikh-i-TAhiri (Elliot’s History of India), I. 267-68. 
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was thefort of Gunti-i.'^ The Tarikh-i-TaLiri states that up to the time 
the history was written (a.d. 1621)2 the conntry was in the possession of 
the Sammas, both the Rais Bhai'a and Jam Sihta of great and little 
Kachh in his time being of Samma descent. 

Saira> (Kaeba). One mention of KaiTa apparently ^aira or Kheda 
ocenrs in Zianddin Barni’s® account of Mnhammad Tughlak's (a.d. 132.5) 
pursuit of his rebellious Gujarat noble Taghi. He speaks of Muhammad’s 
detention for a month at Asawal during the rains and his overtaking 
and dispersing Tiighi’s forces at Karra. From Karra the rebels fled in 
disorder to Nahrw^ra (Anhilwdra). Several of Ttighi’s supporters 
sought and were refused shelter by the Rdna of Mdndal that is Patri 
near Viramgim. 

Ks'biru'n. A1 Idrfsi (end of the eleventh century) mentions Kdbirdn 
and Asawal as towns of the same ' section ’ both of them populous, com- 
mercial, rich, and producing useful articles. He adds that at the time 
^ he wrote the Musalmans had made their way into t he greitt er portion of 
these countries and conquered 'them. K^birun liEethe Akabarou of 
the Periplus (a.d. 240) is perhaps a town on the Kaveri river in south 
Gujarat. 

Kambay. See Cambat. 

Kanauj. A1 Masildi* (a.d. 956) is the first Arab traveller who gives 
an account of Kanauj. He says:* The kingdom of the Badui'a king 
of Kanauj extends about a hundred and twenty square parasangs of 
Sindh, each porasang being equal to eight miles of this country. This 
king has four armies according to the four quarters of the world. Each of 
them numbers 700, OuO or 9t:O,000. The army of the north wars against 
the prince of Multan and with kls Musalman subjects on the frontier. 
The army of the south fights against the Balhara king^ of Mankir. The 
I other two armies march to meet enemies in every direction. Ibni Haukal 
(a.b. 968 -976) says® that from the sea of Fdrs to the country of Kanauj 
is three months journey. Rashid-nd-din from AlBirdni (a.d. 970- 1039) 
places’^ Kanauj south of the Himalayas and states® that the Jamna falls 
into the Ganga below Kanauj which is situated on the west of the 
river (Ganga). The chief portion of Hind included in the “second 
climate ” is called the central laud or Madhya Desh. He adds that the 
Persians call it Kanauj. It was the capital of the great, haughty, and 
proud despots of India. He praises the former magnificence of Kanauj, 
which he says being no'v deserted by its ruler has fallen into neglect and 
ruin, and the city of Bari, three days’ journey from Kanauj on the eastern 


* Journal Asiatic Society of Bengal for February 18S8, lOi 
’ Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, 1. 268. 

® TArikh-i-FirUz ShAhi in Elliot, II. 260. 

* In his Arabic Text of the Mnrdj (Prairies D’Or, Cairo Edition) .41 Masiidi writes 
the name of the Kanauj king as Farwarah. (If the /’stands for P and the w for m, as 
is quite possible in Arab writing, then this can be ParmArah the Arab plural for Pannar.) 
At volume I. page 240 the word Farwarah is twee used. Once : “ And the king of 
Kananj, of the kings of Sindh (India) is Farwarah.” Again at the same page (240): 
‘And Farwarah he who is king of Kananj is opposed to Balhara.” Then at page 241 : 
Famarah is again used in the beginning of the account quoted bv Elliot in I. 23. 

X. History of India, I. 23. In the Cairo Edition of "the Arabic Text of Al 

6 ^’Or) vol. I. page 241 is the original of this account. 

s IS,® I- 33. 7 Elliot’s History of India. I. 45. 

s History of India, 1. 49. . 
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side of the Ganges being now the capital. Kananj was celebrated for its 
descendants of the Pandavas as Mahnra (Mathra) is on account of Bds 
Dev (Krishna) . A1 Idrisi, end of the eleventh century, speaks' of Kananj 
in connection with a river port town of the name of Samand^ir “ a large 
town, commercial and rich, where there are large profits to be made and 
which is dependent ” on the rule of the Kananj king. Samandar, he 
says, stands on a river coming Kashmir. To the north of Samandar 
at seven days is, he says, the city of Inner Kashmir under the rule of 
Kananj . The Chdch Namah (an ^abic history of gi-eat antiquity written 
before a.d. 753, translated into Persian in the time of Sultan Nasimddin 
Kabilchah) (a.d. 1216) says^ that when Chach (a.d. 631-670) advanced 
against Akham Lohana of BrahmanAhad that the Lohana wrote to ask 
the help of “ the king of Hindustan,” that is Kananj, at that time Satban 
son of Basal, but that Akham died before his answer came. 

Kol. Ibni Khurdadbah (a.d. 912) has Kol seventy -two miles (18 /ar- 
sakhs) from Sanjan in Kachh.^ And the Taj-nl-Maasir' relates how in 
A.D. 1194 Kutbuddm advanced to Kol and took the foft. 

Ma’lkliet (Mafnhir), A1 Masudi (a.d. 943) is the first Arab writer to 
mention Jlfdn&iV that is Manyakheta now Malkhet about sixty miles south- 
east o f Sh olapur. In relating the extinction of the great Brahma-born 
"dynasty of India A1 Masudi states^ that at the time the city of Mankir, 
the great centre of India, submitted to the kings called the Balharas 
who in his time were still ruling at Mdnkir.® 

A1 Masudi correctly describes the position of Malkhet as eighty Sindh 
or eight-mile farsakhs that is six hundred and forty roiles from the sea 
in a mountainous country. Again he notices that the language spoken in 
Manjldr was Kiiiya,^ called from Kaiah or Kanara the district where it was 
spoken. The cuirent coin was the Tdrtariyeh dirham (each weighing a 
dirham and a half)® on which was impressed the date of the ruler’s reign. 
He describes the country of the Balharas as stretching from the Kamkar 
(or Konkan) in the south or south-west north to the frontiers of the king 
of Juzr (Gujardt), “ a monarch rich in men horses and camfels.” A1 Tstakhri 
(a.d. 951) desciibes M^^ikir as the dwelling of the wide-ruling Balhara. 
Ibni Haukal (a.d. 968-976) repeats almost to the letter the information 
given by A1 Istakhri. The destruction of Malkhet (M^nya Kheta) by 
the western Chalukya king Tailappa in a.d. 972 explains why none of 
the writers after Ibni Haukal mentions M4nkir. 
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* Elliofr, I. 90. ’ Elliot’s History of India, I. 147. 

® Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 1.6. ' 

■* Taj ul-Jlaisir in Kir Henry Elliot’s History of India, II. 222. ‘ After staying 

some time at Delili he (Kutb-ud-diu) marched in A.D. 1194 (h. 590) towards Kol and 
BaoAras passing the Jumna which from its exceeding purity resembled a mirror.’ It 
would seem to place Kol near Banaras. 

^ A! MasUdi’s Prairies D’Or (Arabic Text), I. 16?. 

® A1 Mastidi in Elliot (History of India), L 19, 20, 21 and Prairies D’Or, I. 1 78. 

‘ A1 Masudi Arabic Text Prairies D’Or, (I. 381) ; A1 Masudi in Elliot (History of 
India), I. 24. 

® That is an Arab dirhem and a half. AI Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), 
I. 27. These 2'drturiyya dirhems are mentioned by almost aU Arab writers. Al 
Idrfsi says they were current in Manshrah in Sindh and in the Malay archipelago. See 
Elliot, I. 3 note 4. According to Siilaimctn (a.c.851) the TArtariya dirham wmghed “ a 
dirhem and a half of the coinage of fhe king.” Elliot, I. 3. Al Masudi (Prairies D’Or, 
I. 382) calls these “ Tatiriyyah” dirhams, giving them the same weight as that given by 
Sulaimdn to the TArtariyah dirhams. Ibni Baukal calls it the Titan dirhem and 
makes its weight equal to “ a dirham and a third ” (Elliot, I. 85), • 
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Ma'ndal. Ibni Khnrd^dbah (a.d. 912) ennmerateB Mandal (in 
Viramg-am) with Rumla,^ Kuli, and Baruh as countries of Sindh. During 
the Khilafat of Hisharh the son of Abdul Malik (a.d. 724-743) Junnaid 
son of Abdur Eahman-al-Murri was appointed to the frontier of Sindh. 
According to A1 Biladuri (a.d. 892) Junnaid sent his officers to 
Mandal,^ Dahnaj perhaps Kamlej, and Bahrus (Broach). 

Na’ra'na. In his Indica A1 Biruni (Ad. 970-1031) notice s Narana nea r 
the ancient capital of Gujarat. He says that its correct 
name is Bazanah but that “ it is known to our people (the Arabs) as 
Nariin.” He places it eighty miles (20 farsakhs) south-west of Kanauj, 
and adds that when it was destroyed the inhabitants removed to and 
founded another city.® Abu Eihan makes N drana' the starting point of 
thi-ee itineraries to the south the south-west and the west. A1 Biruni’s 
details suffice to place this centre in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Jaipiir and to identify it with Narayan the capital of Bairat of Matsya 
which according to Farishtah* Mahmud of Ghazni took in a.d. 1022 
(H. 412). 

Ra'nder (Rahanjir or Rahanju'r). A1 Birtlni (a.d. 1031) gives® 
Rahanjur and Bahrdj (Broach) as the capitals of Laf Desh or south 
^Gujarat. Elliot (Note 3. I. 61) writes t£e word Damanhur or Dahanhur 
but the reading given by Sachau in his Arabic text of A1 Blrdni (page 
100 chapter 18) is plainly Rahanjur (jy^j) and the. place intended is 
without doubt Rander on the -right bank qf the Tipti opposite Surat. In 
his list of Indian towns A1 Idrisi (end of the’eleventh century) seems -to 
refer® to it under the forms Janddr and Sandur. 

Sanja'n (Sindan). jChe" two Sanjdus, one in Kachh the other in 
' Th4na, complicate the references to Sindan. Sindan in Kachh w^one 
of the earliest gains of Islam in India. A1 -Biladuri ^ (a.d. 892) speaks 
of Fazl, the son of M4hiin, in-the reign of the greatest of the Abbasi 
Khaliiahs Al-M4mdn (a.d. 813-833), taking Sinddn and sending A1 
M4mun the rare present of “ an elephant and the longest and largest safj or 
tui-ban or teak spar ever seen.” Fazl built an assembly mosque that was 
spared by the Hindus on their reeapture of the <^wn. Ibni Khurdadbah 
(a.d. 912) includes this Kachh Sinddn with Broach and other places in 
GujarM among the cities of Sindh. In his itinerai-y starting from 
Bakkar, he places Sindan seventy-two miles® (18 farsakhs) from Kol. 
A1 Masudi (a.d. 915-944) states that Indian emeralds from (the Kaehh) 
Sindan and the neighbourhood of Kambayat (Cambay) approached 
those of thq first water in the intensity of their green and in brilliance. 
As they found a market in Makkah they were called Makkan eftieralds.® 
A1 Istakhri (a.d. 951) under cities of Hind places the Konkan Sindan 
^ five days from Suraba'ijq, (Surabara or Surat) and as many fi-om Satmur^'* 


• Knmlah is rauma salt land. There is a Kkin near Karur about sixty miles south- 
east of MultAn. A1 Idrisi (A.D. 1135) has a KumAlah three days from Kalbata the 
salt range. Elliot, I. 92. 

’ Probably OkhAmandal. See Appendix vol, I. page 390 Elliot’s History of India, 

® Sachau’s Arabic Text of A1 Birhni’g Indica, 99. 

* Persian Text Bombay Edition of 1832, 1. 53. 

^ Sacban’s Arabic Text of Al Biruni, 100. • Elliot’s History of India, I. 84. 

^ Ai Biliidari in Elliot (Histoiy of India), I, 129, The word sdj in the Arabic text 
means besides a teak-spar (which seems to be «n improbable present to be sent to a 
KhalifAh), a large black or green tnrban or sash, 

® Ibni Khuidadbha in Elliot (History of India), I. 14 and 15. 

, ®ft|Heynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, 111. 47-48. 

Allstakhii in Elliot (History of India), I, 27 and 30. 
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(Chewal). Ibni Haukal (a.D. 968) mentions (the Kachh) Sindan among 
the cities of Hind, which have a large Musalmin population and a Jam4 
Masjid^ or assembly mosque. A1 Biruni (a.d. 970- 1031)® in his itinerary 
from Debal in Sindh places the Kokan 200 miles (50 fars%khs) from 
that port and between Broach and Supara. At the end of the elerenth 
century probably the Kachh Sindan was a laige commercial town rich 
both in exports and imports with an intelligent and warlike, industrious, 
and rich population. A1 Idrisi gives the situation of the Konkan Sinddn 
as a mile and a half from the sea and fiye days from Saimdr (Cheval).® 
Apparently Abnl Fida^ (a.d. 1324) confused Sindan with Sindibur oF 
Goa which Ibni Batuta (a.d. 13t0) rightly describes as an island.® 

Sinda'bu'r or Sinda'pu'r. Al Masudi (*.d. 943) places Sindffpur he 
writes it Sindabiira or Goa in the country of the Bnghara (Balh^ra) in 
India.* Al Biruni (a.d. 102 1) places Sindapur or Sindabur that is Goa 
as the first of coast towns in Malabar the next being Faknfir.^ Al Idrisi 
(end of the eleventh century) describes Sindabur as a commercial town 
with fine buildings and rich bazaars in a great gulf whg-e ships cast 
anchor, four days along the coast* from Thana. 

. Somna'th. AlBirdni(Aj). 970-1031) is the first of the Arab writersto 
notice Somnafth. He calls Somnath and Kachh the capital of the Bawarij 
pirates who commit their depredations in boats called fcsiro.® He places 
Somnath (14 farsakhs) fifty-six miles from Debal or Karachi 200 miles \/ 
(50 farmhhs) from Anhilwara and 180 miles (60 yojdnas) from Broach. 

He notes that the river Sarsiit falls into the sea an arrow-shot from the town. 

He speaks of Somndth as an important place of Hindu worship and as a 
centre of pilgrimage from all parts of India. He tells of votaries arid 
pilgrims performing the last stage of their journey crawling on their sides 
or on their ankles, never touching the sacred ground with the soles of their 
feet, eyen progressing on their hbads.^* Al Birdni gives'^ the legendary 
origin of the Somnath idol ; how the moon loved the daughters of 
Prajapati ; how his surpassing love for one of -them the fair Rohini kindled 
the jealousy of her slighted sisters ; how their angry sire punished the , 
partiality of the moon by pronouncing a curse which caused the pallor 
of leprosy to overspread his face •, how the penitent moon sued for 
forgiveness to the saint and how the saint unable to recall his curse 
showed him the way of salvation by the worship of the Lingam ; how 
he set up and called the Moon- Lord a stone which*® for ages had lain on 
the sea shore less than three miles to the west of the mouth of the 
Sarasvati, and to the east of the site of the golden castle of- iafrwi 
( V erdval) the residence of Basudeo and near the scene of his death and 
of the destruction of his people the Tadavas. The waxing and the 
waning of the moon caused the flood that hid the Liiigam, and the ebb 
that showed it and proved that the Moon was its servant who bathed 
it regularly. Al Biruni notices** that in his time the castellated walls , 
and other fortifications round the temple were not more than a hundred ' 
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J Ibni HauVal in Elliot (History of India), 1. 34 and 38. * 

^ Al Biruni in Elliot, 1. 66, * Al Idrisi in Elliot, I. 77 -85. 

^ Sir Henry EllioCs History of India, I. 403 Appendix. 

5 Lee’s Ibni Batuta, 166. ® Al Masudi in Elliot (Histo^ of India), I. 21. 

* Rashid-nd'din from Al Biruni in Elliot, I. 68. ® Al Idnsi in Elliot, I, 89. 

» tir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 65 ; Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Binini, 102.- 
*“ Elliot’s History of India, I. 67. 

'* Saehau’s Text of Al Binini, 252. ’^Sacbau’s Arabic Text, 25.3. 

*^Saebau’s Arabic Text, 2.53 chapter 58. 
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years old, A1 Birdni represents the upper part of the Lingam as hung 
with massive and hejewelled gold: cdiains. These chains together with the 
upper half of the idol were, he observes, carried away by the Emir* 
Wahmiid to Ghazna, where a part of the idol was used to form on*e of the 
steps of the Assembly Mosque and the other part was left to lie with 
Chakra Swa!m, the Thdnesar idol, in the inaidafn or hippodrome . of 
Mahmud’s capital. Somnith, says .Al Binini,^ was the greatest of the 
Lingams worshipped in India where in theTcohntries to the sontb-west of 
Sindh the worship of these embltms abounds. A jar of Ganges water 
and a basket of Kashmir flowers were brought daily to Somnatb. Its 
1 worshippers believed the stone to possess the power of curing all diseases, 
and the mariners and the wanderers ove^ the deep between .Sofala .and 
China addressed their prayers to it as their patron deity.* JhnLAstr^ 
(a.d. 1121) gives a detailed account of the temple of fiomnith and its 
ancient grandeur. He says Somnath was the greatest of all the idols of 
Hind. Pilgrims by the hundred thousand met at the temple especially al; 
the time? of eclipses and believed that the ebb and flow of the tide was 
the homage paid by the sea to the god. Everything of the most precious 
V was brought to Soumath and the temple was endowed with more than 
10,000 villages. Jewels of incalculable value were stored in the temple 
ahd^ fo wash the idol water from the sacred stream of the Ganga w as 
brought every day over a distance of two hundred farsangs (1200 miles). 
A thousand Brihmans "were on duty every day in the temple, three 
hundred and fifty singers and dancei-s performed before, the image, and 
three hundred barbers shaved the pilgfiims who intended to pay their 
devotions at the shrine. Every one of these servants had a settled allow- 
> ance. The temple of SomnAth was built upon fifty pillars of teakwood 
covered with lead. The idol, which did not appear to be sculptured,® 
stood three cubits out of the ground and'bad a gurth of three cubits. The 
idol w.as by itself in a'dark chamber lighted by most exquisitely jewelled 
chandeliers. Near the idol was a chain of gold to which bells were hung 
weighing 200 mans. The chain^as sh^eh' at certain intervals during 
the night that the bells might rouse fi-esh parties of worshipping 
Brahmans. The treasury containing many gold and silver idols, with 
doors hung with curtains set with valuable jewels, was near the chamber 
of the idol. The worth of what was found in the temple exceeded two 
millions of dAdrs (Rs. 1,00,00,000). According to Ibni Asir Mahmud 
reached Somnath on a Thursday in the middle pf Zilkadda H. 414 
(a.d. December 1023). On the approach of Mahmud Bhim the ruler of 
Anhilvad fled abandoning his capital and took refuge in a fort to 
prepare for war. » From Anhilvad Mahmud started for Somnath 
taking several foits with images which, Ibni Asir says, were the heralds 


' It appears th'at at the time of his expedition to Somnith Mahmud had not adopted 
the title of Snltdn. 

. ’ 8'achau’s Arabic 'text, 263 chapter 58. * Sachan’s Text, 253 chapter 68. 

^ The Tirfkh-i-Kimil. ibni Asir (A.n.1160- 1232) is a voluminous and reliable historian. 
Ibni Khallikan, the author of the famous biographical dictionary, knew and respected 
Asir always alluding to him as ‘‘ our Sheikh.” ^ Elliot, II. 245. 

^ From the term ‘ sculptured ’ it would seem the idol was of stone. It is cniions how 
Ibni Asir states a little farther that a part of the idol was “ burned by Mehmdd.” See 
Elliot, IT, 4/ 1. The TArikh-i-AIfi says (Elliot, II. 471) that the idol was cut of solid 
stone. It however teprescBts it as hollow and containing jewels, in repeating the 
s^ewhat hackneyed words of Mahmud when breaking the idol regardless of the handsome 
offer of the Brlhmans, and 'finding it fall of jewels, 
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or chamberlains of Somnith. Besuming his march he crossed a desert 
with little water. Here he was encountered by an army of 20,000 fight- 
ing men under chiefs who had determined not to submit to the inrader. 
These forces were defeated and put to flight by a detachment sent against 
them by Mahmud. Mahmud himself marched to Dabalwarah ' a place 
said by Ibni Asir to be two days journey fronTHomnath. , VYhen he 
reached Sorandth Mahmud beheld a strong fortress whose base was wash- 
ed by the waves of the sea. The assault began on the next day Friday. 
During nearly two days of hard fighting the invader-s seemed doomed to 
defeat. On the third the Mnsalmans drove the Hindus from the town to 
tlie temple. A terrible carnage took place at the temple-gate. Those of 
the defenders that survived took themselves to the sea in boats but were 
overtaken and some slain and the rest drowned.^ 

Su^a'ra (Scbara, Sctfara, or Surbarah.) — The references to Snbird 
are doubtful as some seem to belong to Snrabdra the Tapti month and ^ 
others to Sopira six miles north of Bassein. 'The first A mb reference to 
Snbara belongs to Sopara. A1 Masfidi’s (a.c. 915)^ reference is that in 
Saimur (CEeval), (Sopira), and Tana (Thana) the people speak the 

Ldiiyah language, so called 6om the sea which washes the coast. On this 
coast _A1 Istakhri (a.d. 951)® refers to Subaru that is apparently to y- 
Surabara or Surat a city of Hind, four days from Kambayah (Canlbay).^ 

Ibni Haukal (a.d. 968 - 976) mentions® Surbarah apparently the T4pti 
mouth or Surat as one of the cities of Hind four farsakks, correctly days, 
from Kambayah and two miles (htfif farsakh) from the sea. From 
Surbara to.. Siaddn, perhaps the Eiauhh Sanjin, he makes ten days. 
AlBirfini (a.d. 970- 1031) makes Sahara perhaps the Thdna Sopara six y 
days’ journey from Debal^ (perhaps Diu). A1 Idrisi (a.d. 1 100) mentions’^ 
Subira apparently Sopara as a town in the second’ climate, a mile and a 
half from the sea and five days (an excessive allowance) from Sindin. It 1. 
was a populous busy town, one oP the entrepots of India and a pearl /' 
fishery. Near Subaru he places Bara, a small island with a growth of • 
'cactus and cocoanut trees.^ 

Sura'ba'ra. See Sdpara. ' 

Tha'na (Tana).— That Thina was known to the Arabs in pre-Islam 
times is shown by one of the first Musalman expeditions to the coast of 
India being directed against it. As ’ early as the reign of the second 
Khalifah Umar Ibnal Ehattab (a.d. 634 - 643 ; H. 13-23) mention is nlade*. 
of Usmin, Umar’s governor of Uman (the Persian Gulf) and Bahrein, 
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* The Bauzat-ns-t’afa (Lithgd. Edition, IV. 48) speaks of Mahmud’s project of making 
SomnAth his capital and not Aiihilw&ra as stated by Farishtah (I. 57, Original Persian 
Text). The Ranzit-ns-Safa says that when Mahmud had conquered Somnath he wished 
to fix his residence there for some years as the country was very large and had a great 
many advantages inclnding mines of pure gold and rnbies brought from Sarandib or '' 
Ceylon which he represents as a dependency of GujarAt. At last he yielded to his 
minister’s advice and agreed to return to Ehnrdsin. 

’Prmries D’Or (DeMeynard’s AraUc Text, I. 381 ; also A1 Masiidi in Elliot (History 
of India, L 24). ^ Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 27. 

* Al Istakhri in Elliot (History of India), I. 

* Ibni Hankal in Elliot (History of India), I. 34, 39. 

* Thus in Sachan’e Arabic Text pi^ 102, but Elliot (I. 66) spells the word SnfAra in his 
translation. It might have assnm^ that form in coming from the Arabic, throngh 
Baahid-ncrdin’s Persian version from which Sir Henry Elliot derives his account. 

^ Al Idnsi in Elliot (History of India), I, 77 and 86. 

* Al BiUzuri in Elliot, I, 116, 
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sending a Buccessfal expedition against Tbana. A1 Masddi (a.D. 943) 
refers to Tli4na on the shore of the J^rwi^sea or Indian Ocean, as one of 
the coa^ towns in which the iZrwi language is sj)oken.^ Al Birfini 
(a.D. 970- 1031) ^yes'* the distance from Mahrat Besh (the Maratha 
country) to the Kontan “ with its capital Tana on the sea-shore ” as 
100 miles (25 farsakhs) and locates the Ldr Desk (south Gujarat) capitals 
of Bdhruj and Sahanjur (Broach and RAnder) to the east of Thana. He 
places Thdna with Somnath Konkan and Kambaya in Gujardt and 
notices that from Thdna the Ldr country begins. Al Idri'si (end of the 
fileventh century) describes* Thdna as a pretty town upon a gfreat gulf 
where vessels anchor and from where they set sail. He gives the distance 
,, jErom Sinddbur (or Goa) to Thana as four days’ sail. From the nmghbour- 
^ hood of Thdna he says the kana or bamboo and the tdbdsMr or bamboo 
pith are transported to the east and west.* * 

Bara'da (Pobbaitdab). — Of the Arab attacks on the great sea-port Vala 
■ or Valabhi, twenty miles west of Bhavnagar, during the eighth and m'nth 
V centuries details are given Above pages 94-96. The manner of writing 
the name of the city attacked leaves it doubtful whether Balaba that is 
Valabhi or Bardda near Porbandar is meant. But the importance of the 
town ^fs^-royed and the agreement in dates with other accounts leaves 
little doubt that the reference iq to Valabhi.* 

In the fourth year of his reign about A.p. 758 the Khali'fah Jadfar-al- 
Mansdr* (a.d. 754 - 775) the second ruler of, the bouse of Abbds appointed 
Hisham governor of Sindh. Hishdm despatched a fleet to the coast of 
Barddah, which may generally be read Balabha, under the command of 
Amru bin Jamdl Taghlabi. Tabari (a.d. 838- 932) and Ibni Asir (a.d. 
1160- 1232)7 state that another expedition was sent to this coast in a.h. 160 
(a.d.- 776) in which though the Arabs succeeded in taking the town, 
disease thinned the ranks of the party stationed to garrison the port, a 
thousand of them died, and the remafbing troops while returning to their 
country were shipwrecked on the coa^ of Persia. This he adds deterred 


' Barbier DeMeynard’g Text of Masudi’g Prairies D’Or, I. 330 and 381. 

" Sachau’s Arabic Text of Al Birdni, chapters 18, 99, ]02 and Elliot’s History of India, 
I. 60 - 6 1 , 66 - 67. * Al Idrisi in Ell iot, 1 - 89. 

* Al Idiisi says the real tabdshir is extracted from the root of the reed called sharki, 
Sarki is GujarAti for reed. It is generally applied to the reeds growing on river banks 
used by the poor for thatching their cottages. Tabdshir is a drug obtained from the 
pith of the bamboo and prescribed by Indian physicians as a cooling drink good for 
fever. 

* 'The name Barddah * o 1^ in Arabic orthography bears a close resemblance to ^ 1 yJ 

Bardbah, Lj Bdrlabah^ Barlabah, all three being the forms or nearly the 

forms in which the word Walabah or Walabi would be written by an Arab, 

supposing the diacritical points to be, as they often are, omitted. Besides as BarAdah 
the word has been read and miswritten [i Ndrand or Bdrand and oj (j Bctrad or 

Barid, In the shikastah or broken hand Bdrand or B^rajvd Ij wonld closely 

resemble b Bdrlabah or Sdradah gjj b . Al BilAzuri in Elliot’s History of India 

I. 127, writes the word B drand or Bdrand, Sir Henry Elliot (History, I, 444) reads the 
word Barada and wonld identify the place with the Barda hills inland from Porbandar 
in south-west KAthiAvtd. The objection to this is that the word need by the Arab 
writers was the name of a town as weU as of a coast tract, while the name of Barda is 
applied solely to a range of hills. On the other hand Balaba the coast and town meets 
all ^mrements. 'Beigncd a.d. 754-776. 
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A1 Mahdi^ (a.d. 775-785) the socceeding Khalifah from extending the Appendix V. 
eastern limits of his empire. Besides against Halaba the Sindhi Arabs sent Arab 

a fleet against Kandhar apparently, though somewhat donbtfnlly,* the Krjebbncbs, 
town of that name to tlje noith of Broach where they destroyed a temple A.». 851 
or hudd and built a' mosque. Al Birdni* (a.d. 1030) writing of the Capitals. 

Valabhi era describes th e city of Ba lab&h as nearly thirty yoMzAans yala or 


(yyanas) ttat is ninety miles to the_ south__of;_Anhilyara In another Valabhi 

passage* he describes how the Rauia^Ranka sned for and obtained the 

aid of an Arab J[eet_frpm £Ee~AraFTord of'Sansurah (built a.d. 750) for 

the destrnetTon of Balaba. A land grant by a‘ Valabhi chief remains 

as late as a.d. 766. For this reason and as the invaders of that 

expedition fled *panic-strnck by sickness. Valabhi seems to hare continued 

as a place of consequence if the expedition of a.d. 830 against Bala king 

of the east refers to the final attack on Valabhi aii identification which ■ 

is supported by a Jain authority which places the final overthrow of 

Valabhi at 888 Samvat that is a.d.^30.® 

Of the rulers of Gujarat between a.^. 850 and A.D. J 250 the only Kings, 

dynasty which imprp.ssed the Arabs was the Balharas ofTiMalkhet or 
Manyakheta (a.d. 630-972) sixty miles #onth-east of Sholapur. From 
about A.D. 736 to about a.d. 978, at first through a more or less 
independent local branch and afterwards {a.d. 914) direct the Rashtra- 
*^titas continued dverlor4? of most of Gujarat- The Arabs knew the 
Rashtrakutas by their title Vallobha or Beloved in the case of Govind III. 

(a.d, 803-814), Prithvivallabha' Beloved by the Barth, and of bis successor 
the long beloved Amogbavarsha Vallabhaskanda, the Beloved of 6iva. 

Al Masfidi (a.d. 915-944) said : Bahirai is.a name which he who follows 
takes. vSo entirely did the Arabs believe in the overlordship* of the 
Rashtrakiitas in Gujarat that Al Idrisi (a.d. 11()0, but probably quoting 
Al Jauhari A.D. 950) describes Nehrwalla as the capital of the Balaras. 

Until Dr. Bhindar^ar discovered- its origin in Vallabha, the ease with 
whidh meanings could be tortured out of the word and in Gujarat its 
apparent connection with the Valabhi kings (a.d. 609-770) made the 
word Balarai a cause of matphless confusion. 

The merchan t Snlaima n (a.d. 851) ranks the ^Balhara, the lord of 
Mankfr, as the foyrth of the great rulers of the world. Every prince 
in India even in his own land paid him homage. He was the owner of 
many elephants and of great wealth. He refrained from wine and paid 
his troops and servants regularly. Their favour to Arabs was famous. 

Abu Zaid® (a.d. 913) says that thougli the Indian kings acknowledge the 
supremacy of no one, yet, the Balharas or Rashtrakiitas by virtue of the 
title Balhara are kings of kings. Ibni Khurdadbab (a.d. 912) describes 
the Balharas as the greatest of Indian kings being as the name imports 
■ the king of kings. Al Masiidi (a.d. ,91 6)' described Balhdra as a 
dynastic name which he who followed took. Thifugh he introduces 
two other potentates the king of Jurz and the Baura or Parmir king 
of Kanauj fighting with each other and with the Balhdra he makes the 
Balh4ra, the lord of the Mankir or the great centre, the greatest king 


Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 444. 

’ Sir Henry Elliot (History of India, I. 44S) identifies Eandhdr with KandadAr in 
north-west EathiavAd. . * 

® Sachau’s Original Text, 205, * Sachau’s Original Text, 17 ■ 94. 

® Details Above in Dr. BhagvanlAl’s History, -96 note 3. 

* Elliot’s History of India, I. 7. 
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of Indial to whom the kings of India bow in their prajen and whose 
emissaries they honour .v^e notices that the Balhara favours and honours 
MusalmAna and allows them to have mosques and assembly mosques. 
When A1 Masddi was in Cambay the town was ruled by Bdqia . the 
deputy of the Balhara. A1 Istakhri (a.d. 951) describes the land from 
Kambilyah to Saimdr (Ghenl) • as the land of the Balhdra of Mdnkir. 
,^^In the Konkan were many Mnsalmdns over whom the Balhara appointed 
no one but a Musalmdn to rule. Ibni Haukal (a.d. 970) describes the 
Balbdra as holding sway over a land in which are several Indian kings.^ 
A1 Idrisi (a.d. 1100 but quoting A1 Jauhari a.d. 950) agrees with Ibni 
Khurdddbah that Balhdra is a title meaning King of Kings. He says 
the title is hereditary in this country, where when a king ascends’ the 
throne he takes the name of his predecessor and transmits it to his 
. heirs.^ ■ 

That the Arabs found the Bashtraktitas kind and liberal rulers there is 
ample evidence. their territories property was secure,'* theft or 

robbery was unknown, commerce was encouraged, foreigners were treated 
with consideration and respect. The Arabs especially were honoured 
not only with a marked and delicate regard, but magistrates from among 
themselves were appointed to adjudicate their disputes accorfing tO the 
Musalmdn law. 

The ruler next in importance to the B alhdra was the Jura that is the 
Guijjara king. It is remarkable, thonghTnatural, that~2he^rabs should 
preserve^ the true name of the rulers of Anhilvdda which the three tribe 
or dynastic nam^ Chiipa or Chaura (a.d. 720-956), SolaUki or 
Cuulukya (a.d. 961-1242), and YAghela (a.d. 1240-1290) should so long 
have concealed. Sulaiman (a.d. 851) notices that the_Jurz k ing Imted 
Mu^lm4ns wh^e the BaOi^ra king loved Mnsalmans. He may not have 
nown what excellent reasons the Gurjjatas haiTTor hating the Ar^ 

, raiders from sea and from Sindh. Nor- would it strik^him that the main 
reason why the Balhdra fostered the Moslem was the hope of Arab help 
in his struggles with the Gurjjaras. 

According to the merchant Sulaimdn^ (a.D. 851) the kingdom next 
after theBalhdra’s was that of Jurz the Gurjjara king whose territories 
“ consisted of a tongue of land.” ''The king of Jurz jnaintained a large 
force ; his cavalry was the best in India. He was unfriendly to the 
Arabs. His territories were _ very rich and abounded in horses and 
i camels. In his realms exchanges were carried on in silver and gold 
dust of which metals mines were said to be worked. 

The king of Jurz was at war with the Balhdras as well as with the 
neighbouring kingdom of Tafak or the Panjab. The details given under 
Bhinmal page 468 show that Sulaiman’s tongue . of land, by which he 
apparently meant either Karhiavad or Gnjarit was an imperfect idea of 
the extent of Gurjjara rule. At the b^inning of the tenth century. 
A.D. 916 Sulaiman’s editor Abu Zaid describes Kananj as a large country 


' Elliot’s History of India, 1. 22, 24, 2B. * Elliot’s History of India, I. 34, 

’ Elliot’s History of India, I. ^6. ' ^ 

* A1 Masddi Les Prairies D’Or, II. chapter 18 page 85. 

® Giving an account of the diviners and jngg)ers of India Ahn Zaid says ; These 
ohservations are especially applicable to Kananj, a large conntty forming the empire of 
Jurz. Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, I. 10. References g^ven in the History 
of Bhinmil show that the Gorjjara power spread not only to Kananj but to Bengal. 
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forming the empire of Jnrz,* a description which the Gnrjjara Vatsardja’a Appendix T. 
success in Bengal abont a century before shows not to be impossible. 

Ibni Khurdddbah (A.p. 912) ranks the king of Juzr as fourth in 
importance among ^Indian kingrs. According to him “the TAtariya 
dirljams were in use in the Juzr kingdom.” A1 Masddi (A.D; 943) speaks 
of the Konkan country of the Balhara as on one side exposed to the / 
attacks of ihe king of Juzr a monarch rich in men horses and camels.'^ 

He speaks of- the Juzr kingdom bordering on T4fan -apparently th® 

Panjab and Tafaif as bounded by Rahma® apparently Burma and Snmdtia. 

Ibni Haukal (a,d. 968-976) notices that several kingdoms existed, including 
the domain of the ^ilaharas .of the. north Konkan within the land of 
the Balhara Between Kambayah and Saimdr.® A1 Birdni (a.d. 970-1031) fc 
uses not Juzr, but Gujarat.^ Beyond that is to the south of Gujardt he| 
places Konkan and Tana. In AlTBlruni’s time Nardyan.near Jaipdr, the* ^ 
former capital of Gujarat, had been taken and the inhabitants removed 
to' atp-vin on the frontier.^ A1 Idrisi (end of the eleventh century really, 
from tenth century materials) ranks the king of Juzr the fourth and 
the king of Safan or Tdfan as the second- in greatness to the Balhira.® 

In another passage in a list of titular sovereigns A1 Idrisi enters the 
names of Sdfir (Tafdn) Hazr (Jazr-Juzr) and Dumi (Bahini).'^ By the 
side of Juzr was Tafak (doubtfully the Panjdb) a small state' pibducing^ 
the whitest and most beautiful women in India ; the king having few ■ 
soldiers ; living at peace with his neighbours and like the B'alhdi-as higlily • 

esteeming the Arabs.® Ibni Khurdddbah ^a.d. 912) calls Tdban the king 
next in eminence to the Balhdra.* A1 Masudi (A.Jt. 943) calls Tdfak the 
ruler of a mountainous country like KaAmfr^® with small forces living on ‘ ■ 

friendly terms with neighbouring sovereigns and well digged to the 
. Moshms.i* A1 Idrisi (end of eleventh century but materials of the tenth / 
century) notices Sdfdn (Tafan) as the principality that^ranks next to the 
Konkan that is to the Rdshtrakutas. 

Bahma or Ruhmi, according to the merchant Sulaimdn (a.d.F51) Sakmaor 

borders the land of the Balhdras, the Juzr, and Tifan. The ^ng who JSvkmi, 

was not much respected was at war with both the Juzr and the Balhara. 

He had the most numerous armyin India and a following of *50,000 
elephants when he took thFBeld. ^Sulainidn notices a cotton fabric made 
in Bahma, so delicate that a dress of it could pass through a signet-ring. 

The medium of exchange was cowries Cyprssa moneta shell money. The ' 
country produced goloiiTv^ and aloes and the whisk of the sctmara or 
yak Bos poepha^s Hiebu^y-tailed ox. Ibni Khui-dadbdhJ® (a.d.912) places 
Bahmi as the sixth kingdom. He apparently identified it with A1 Rahmi or 
jmrth-Swmiitra as he notes that between it and the other kingdoms com* 
munication is^ept up by ships. He notices that the ruler had five thousand 
elephants and that cotton cloth and aloes probably the well-known Kumari 


* Ibni Kbnrdidbah in Elliot’s History of India, I. 33. 

* A1 Masddi in Elliot (History of India), I. 25. 

^ Ibni Haukal in Elliot (History of India), I. . 

* A1 Blnini in Elliot (History of India), I. 67. 

’ A1 Bruni in Elliot (History of India), I. 59. 

* A1 Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 76. 

’’ A1 Idrid in Elliot (History of India), I. 86. 

* The merchant SnIaimAn (861 k.n.) in Elliot’s History of India, I. 5, 

* Ibni KhurdAdbah in Elliot (History of India), I. 13, 

A1 Masddi in Elliot ^History of India), I. 23. 

” A1 Masudi in Elliot (History of India), I. 26, 

Ibni Ehurdadbalh in Eliot’s History of India, I. 14. 
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or Cambodian aloes, were the staple produce. A1 Masudi (a.d. 943) after 
stating that former accounts of Rahma’s^ elephants troops and horses were 
probaWy exaggerated, adds that the kingdom of Rahma extends both along 
the sea and the continent and that it is bounded by an inland state called 
Kaman (probably KAmamp that is Assam). He describes the inhabitants 
as fair and handsome and notices that both men and women had £heir 
ears pierced. This description of the people stUl more the extension pf the 
f onntry both along the nea and along the continent suggests that Mastidi’s . 
A1 Rahmi is a combination of Bnrma which by droppiSg the B he has 
mixed with A1 Rahma. Lane identifies Rahmi ^ with Sumatra on the 
authority of an Account of India and China by two Mnhamma^n 
Travellers of the Ninth Century. This identification is supported by 
A1 Masudi’s* mention of Rami as one of the islands of the Java group, 
the kingdom of the Indian Mihraj. The absence of reference to Bengal 
in these accounts agrees with the view that during the ninth century 
Bengal was under Tibet. 

In the middle of the ninth centuiw mines of gold and mhur are said to 
be worked in Gujarat.* Abu Zaia fA.D. 916) represents pearls as in 
great demand. The Tartdriyah, or according to A1 Masudi the TShiriyah 
dinars of Sindh, fluctuating in price from one and a half to three and a 
fraction of the Baghdad dinars, were the current coin in the Gujarat ports. 
Emeralds also were imported from Egypt mounted as seals.® 

Ibni Khurdidbah^ (a.d. 912) mentions teak wood and the bamboo as 
products of iSindin that is th* Konkan Sanjan.® A1 Masfidi (a.d. 943) 
notes that at the great fair of Multan the people of Sindh and Hind 
offered Kumar that is Cambodian aloe-wood of the purest quality 
worth twenty dinars a man.^ Among other articles of ij^de he mentions 
an inferior emerald exported from Camlsay and Saimfir to Makkah,*® the 
lance shafts of Broach,^* the shoes of Cambay, and the white and handsome 
'maidens of Tafan'® who were in great demand in Arab .countries. Ibni 
Haukal (a,d. 968 -976) states that the country comprising Pdmhal, 
Sindau, Saimur, and Kambayah produced mangoes cocoannts lemons 
and rice in abundance. That honey could be had in great quantities, 
but no date palms were to be found.** 

A1 Biruni (a.d. 1031) notices that its import of horses from Mekran 
and the islands of the Persian Gulf was a leading portion o'f Cambay 
trade.*® According to A1 Idrisi (a.d. 1100) the people of Mamhal*® 
(Anhilwara) had many horses and camels.** One of the peculiarities of 


' A1 Masudi in History of India by bir Henry Elliot, I. 26. 

- Lane’s Notes on his Translation of the Alf Leilah, HI. 80. 

^ A1 Masudi’s Muruj (Arabic Text Cairo Edition, I. 221). 

The merchant Sulaimdn (Elliot’s History of India), 1. 4 and 6. 

^ See page 519 note 8. 

® Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 11. 

' Ibni Khurdadbah in Elliot’s History of India, I. 14. 

8 Ibni KhurdAdbah in Elliot’s History of India, I. 15, 

9 A1 Alasiidi (Elliot’s History of India), I. 23. 

10 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, III. 47-48. 

•1 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 239. 

u Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of-Les Prairies D’Or, I. 253. 

10 Barbier De Meynard’s Arabic Text of Les Prairies D’Or, I. 384. 

“ Ibni Haukal (AshkAl-ul-BilaTd) and Elliot’s History of India, I, 39, 

10 Elliot’s History of India, III. 33.. 

10 Mambal is by some numbered among the cities of India. A1 Idrisi in Elliot, I. 9i, 
1' A1 Idrisi in Elliot, I. 79. 
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the Nahrwala country was that all joarneys were made and all merchan- 
dise was carried in bullock waggons. Kambiyab was rich in wheat- and 
rice and its mounlaiirs yielded the Indian kand or bamboo. At Subara^ 
(Sop^ra) they fished for pearls and Bara a small island close to Snbara 
produced the cocoannt and the costns. Sindan according to A1 Idrisi 
produced the cocoa palm, the ratan, and the baijjboo* Saimdr had many - 
cocoa palms, mncb henna (Lawsonia inermis), and a number of, aromatic 
plants.^ The hills of Thdna yielded the bamboo and tabdshir^ or bamboo 
pith. From SairndF according to A1 Kazwini (a.d. 1236, but from tenth 
century materials) came aloes. Rashid-nd-din fA.D. 1310) states that 
in Kambdyah, Somnath, Kankan, and Tana the vines yield twice a year ■ 
and such is the strength of the soil that cotton-plants, grow like willow 
or plane trees and yield produce for ten years. ‘ He- refers to the betel 
leaf, to which he and other Arab writers and physicians ascribe strange , 
virtues as the produce of the whole country of Malabar. The exports ' 
from the'Gnjarat coasts are. said to be sugar ^the staple' product of j 
Malwa), bddrud that is bezoar, ai^ ^(j^r^i^that is turmeric.^ 

According to Ibni Hankal'(A.n. /Vo) from Kambaya to Saimur the 
villages lay close to one another an^ much land was ondeiv cultivation.^ 

At the end* of the eleventh century -trade was brisk nierchandise from - 
every country finding its way to the ports of Gujarat whose local products 
were in turn exported all over the east.'*' The Rashtraku.ta dominion 
was vast, Well-peopled, commercial, and fertile.* The people lived mostly 
on a. vegetable diet,' rice peas- beans haricots and l.entils being their daily 
food.® A1 Idrisi speak» of certain Hindus eatir!g_an.i?Q9'ls whose deaths 
had been caused by falls or by being gored,** but A1 Masiidi states that »- 
the higher classes- .who wore the “baldric like yellow thread” (the 
Janoi) abstained from- flesh. According to Ibni Raukal (a.d. 968-970) the 
ordinary dress of the kings of Hind was trousers and a tunic,** He also 
notices that between Kambayah and Saimiir the Muslims and infidels w6ar 
the same cool fine muslin dress and' let their beards grow in the same 
fashion.** During the tenth century on high days the Balh^ra wore a 
crown of gold and a dress of rich stuff. The attendant women were 
richly clad, wearing rings of gold and silver upon their feet and hands 
and having their hair in curls.** At the close of the Hindu period 
(a.d. 1300) Rashfd-ud-din describes Gnjarat as a flourishing country 
with .no less than 80,000 villages and hamlets the people happy the soil 
rich growing in the four seasons seventy varieties of flowers. Two 
harvests repaid the husbandman-, the earlier crop refreshed by the dew 
of the cold season the late crop enriched by a certain rainfall.** 

In their intercourse with "Western India nothing struck the Arabs 
more than the toleration shown to their religion both by chief and peoples. 
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* A1 Idrisi in Elli5t, I, 85.- * Alldrisi in Elliot’s History of India, k'?3. 

* A1 Idrisi in Elliot’s History of India, I. 83. 

■* Rashid-nd-din in Elliot’s History of India, I. 67 - 68. 

5 Ibni Haukal (A.T). 968) in Elliot, I. 39, 

® A1 Idrisi (a.d. 968) in Elliot, I. 84 and 87. 

^ A1 Idrisi speaking of Cambay in Elliot’s History of India, I. 84. 

* A1 Idrisi in ElUot, I. 85. s A1 Idrisi in Elliot, I. 88. 

A1 Masiidi in Elliot’s History of India, I. 9. 

** Ibni Haukal in ElUot, I. 35. « Ibni Haukai in ElUot. I. 39. 

A1 Idrisi in ElUot’s History of India, I. 88, • 

**E3shid-nd-din (A.D. 1310) in ElUot’s History of India, I. 67. The paesage ise»s s/ 
to be a quotation from A1 Biriini (a.d, 1031), 

B 1746 - 68 
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This was specially marked in the Rashtrakuta towns where besides free 
nse of mosques and Jama mosques Mnsalman magistrates -or iazis 
were appointed to settle disputes among Musalmans according to their 
own laws.^ Toleration was not peculiar to the Balhdras. A1 Birdni 
records^ that in the ninth'^ehtnry (a.d. ^81), when the Hindus 
• ^covered Sindan (Sanjan in Kachh) they spared the assembly mosque 
where long after the Faithful congregated on Fridays praying for their 
Rhalifah without hindrance. In the Balliara country so strongly did 
the people believe in the power of Islam or which is perhaps more 
likely so courteous were they that they said that our king enjoys a long life 
and long reign is solely due to the fatour shown by him to the Mnsal- 
mans, So far as the merchant Sulaiman saw in the ninth century the chief 
religion in Gujarat was Buddhism. He notices that the principles of 
' the religion of China were brought from India and that the Chine-se 
ascribe to the Indians the introduction of Buddhas into their country. 
Of religions beliefs metempsychoses or re-birth and of religions practices 
widow-burning or eatti and srlf-tortnre seem to have struck him most.® 
As a rule the dead ^^re burned.^ .Sulaiman ' represents the people of 
w Gujarat as stegdy abstemious and sober abstaining from w'ine as well 
as from vinegar, ‘ not ’ he adds ‘from religious motives bat from their 
disdain of it.’ Among their sovereigns the desire of conquest was seldom 
the cause of war.^ Abu Zaid- (a.d. 916) describes the Brdhmans as 
Hindus devoted to religion and science. . Among Brahmans tvere poets 
who lived at kings’ courts, astronomers. ](hilosopbers, diviners, and 
drawers of omens from the flight ot crows,® He. adds : So sure are the 
people that after death they shall return to life npon the earth, that 
when a person grows old “ he begs some one of his family to throw him 
into the fire or to drown him.” ^ In Abu Zaid’s time (a d. 916) the 
Hindus did not seclude their women. Even the wives of the kihgs used 
to mix freely with men and attend courts and places of public resort 
unveiled.® According to Ibni Khnrdidbah (a.d. 912) India has forty- 
two religions sects “part of whom believe in God and his Prophet 
(on whom be peace) and part who deny his mission.”* Ibni Khnrdddbah 
( (a d. 912) describes the Hindus as divided into seven classes. Of these 
the first are Thdkarias i® or Thdknrs men of high caste from whom kings 
are 'chosen and to whom men of the other cla.sses render homage, the 
second are the Barahmas" who ab.stain from wine and fermented liquors ; 
the third are the Katariya or Ksbattias who drink not more than three 
cups of wine ; the fourth are the Sudari* or Shudras husbandmen by 
profes.sion ; the fifth are the Baisura or Vaish artificers and domestics; the 
sixth Sandalias or Cbannala menials; and the seventh the ‘ Lahud,’ whose 
women adorn themselves and whose men are fond of amusements and 
games "of skill. Doth among the people and the kings of Gujarat*® wine 


* Ibni Haukal in Elliot's History of India, I. 34 - 38, also A1 Kazwini, I. 97. 

® Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I, 29. 

The merchant Snlaimdn in Elliot’s History of India, I. 7. 

■* The merchant SuIaimAn in Elliot’s History of India, I. 6. 

‘ The merchant Sulaim.-ln in Elliot’s History of India, I. 7. 

® Abu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, I. 10. 

' Ahu Zaid in Elliot’s History of India, I. 9-10. 

10 Elliot’s History of India, I. II. ® Ibni KhnrdAdhah in Elliot, I. 17. 

bee Elliot, I. 76, where A1 Idrisi calls the first class ‘ Sdion'd ’ the word beings 
Tha(kariyah-or Thaknrs. 
w Ti ■ plural of the word Barahman. 

loui KhurdAdbah in Elliot’s HUtory of ludki, 1. 13 - 17. 
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^.was “ anlawfal and lawful ” that is it was not used though no religious 
rule forbad its use. According to A1 Masudi (a.d. 943) a general opinion 
prevailed that India was the earliest home of order and wisdom. The Indians 
chose as their king the great Brahma who ruled them for 366 years. His 
descendants retain the name of Brahman and are honoured as the most 
illn'strions caste. They abstain from the flesh of animals.* Hindu kings 
cannot spcceed before the age of forty nor do they appear in public 
except on certain occasions for the conduct of state affairs.'. Royalty and 
all the high othces of state* "are limited to the descendants of one family. 
The Hindus strongly disapprove of the use of win§ both in themselves 
and in others not from any religions objection but on account of its 
intoxicating and reason-clouding qualities.® Ai Biriini (a.d. 970 -.1031) 
quoted by liashid-nd-®n (a.d. 1310) states that the people of Gujarat 
are idolaters and notices the great penance-pilgrimages to Somn(ith 
details of which have already been given.'* AI Idrfsi (end of the eleventh 
century) closely follows Ibni Khnrdtidbah’s (a.d. {)12) division of the 
jjeople of India. The chief exception is that he represents® the second 
clas.s, the Brahmans, as wearing the skins of tigers and going about 
staff in hand collecting crowds and from morn till eve proclaiming to • 
their hearers the glory and power of God. He makes out that the 
Kastarias or Kshatriyas are able to drink three rati (a rati being one 
pound troy) of wine anc( are allowed to marry Brahman, women. The 
Sabdaliya or Chandal women, he says, are noted for beauty. Of the 
forty-two sects he enumerates .worshippers of trees and adorers of ser- 
pents, which they keep in atables and feed as well as they can, deeming 
it to be a meritorious work. He says that the inhabitants of Kambdya 
are Buddhists (idolators)® and that the Balhdra also worships the idol 
BacfdhaJ TEe Indians, says AI Idrisi® (end of the eleventh century) are 
naturally inclined to justice and in their actions never depart from it. 
Their reputation for good faith, honesty, andfldelity to their engagements 
brings strangers flocking to their country and aids its prosperity. In iflus- ' 
tration of );he peaceable disposition of the Hindus, he quotes the ancient 
practice of dtihdi or conjuring in the name of the king, a rite which is 
still in vogue in some native states. When a man has a rightful claim 
he draws h, circle on the ground and asks his debtor to step into the 
circle in the name of the king. The debtor never fails to step in nor does 
he ever leave the circle without paying his debts. AI Idrisi describes ^ 
the people of Nahrwara as having so high a respect for oxen that when''^ 
an ox dies they bury it. “ When enfeebled by age or if unable to work 
they provide their oxen with food without exacting any return.”* 


* Text Les Prairies D’Or, I. 149- 151 and Elliot’s History of India, 1. 19. 

* Arabic Text Les Prairies D’Or, I. 149 - 154, and'EUiot’s History of India, I. 20, 
® AI Masudi’s Prairies D’Or, I, 169, and Elliot’s History of India, I. 20. 

* Kashid-nd-din from AI Birini in Elliot’s History of India, I. 67 - 69. 

* AI Idrisi in EUiot (History of India), I. 76. 

® AI Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 85. ) '■■ 

' AI Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 87. 

® Sir Henry Elliot’s History of India, I. 88. 

^ AI Idrisi in Elliot (History of India), I. 88. 
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WESTERN INDIA AS KNOWN TO THE GREEKS . 

AND ROMANS.' • 

He'rodotos and Hekataios, the earliest Greek writers who make 
mention of India, give no information in regard to Western India in 
particular. 

Ste'sip>S (c. 400 B.c.) learnt in Persia that a race of Pygmies liTed in 
India in the neighbohrhood of the silver mines, which Lassen places*ne'ar 
TJdaipnr (Mewar). From the description of these Pygmies (Photios. 
Bibl. LXXII. 11-12) it is evident that they represent the Bhils. Ktesias 
also mentions (Photioa Bibl. LXXII. 8) that *there is a place in^ an 
uninhabited region fifteen days from Mount Sardous, where they venerate 
the sun and moon and where for thirty-five days in each year the sun 
I remits his heat for the comfort of his worshippers. •• This place must 
' apparently have been somewhere in Marwar, and perhaps Mount Abu is 
the place referred to. 

Alexander (b.c. .326-25) did not reach Gujardt, and his companions 
have nothing to tell of this part of the country. It is otherwise, with 

Megasthene'S (c. 300 b.c.) who resided with Candragupta as the 
ambassador of Seleukos hlikator and wrote an account of India in "four 
books, of which considerable fragments are preserved, chiefly by Strabo, 
Pliny, and Arrian. His geneiSl account of the manners of the Indians 
i-elates chiefly to those of noi-them India, of whom he had personal know- 
ledge. But he also gave a geographical description of India, for Arrian 
informs ns (Ind. Vll) that he gave the total number of Indian tribes as 
118, and Pliny (VI. ITff) does in fact enumerate about 90, to whom may 
be added some seven or eight more mentioned by Arrian. It is true that 
Pliny does not distinctly state that he takes his geographical details from 
Megasthenes, and that he quotes Seneca as having written a book on 
India. But Seneca also (Pliny, VI. 17) gave the number of the tribes as 
1 18 in which he must have followed Megasthenes. Further,' Pliny says 
(ibid) that accounts of the military forces of each nation were given by 
writers such as Megasthenes and Dionysius who stayed with Indian 
kings ; and as he does not mention Dionysius in his list of authorities 
for his Book VI., it follows that it was from Megasthenes that he drew 
his accounts of the forces of the Gangaridre, Modogalinga, Andarse, 
Prasi, Megall®, Asmagi, Oratro, Suarataratse, Automula, Charmss, and 
Pandse (Vl. 19), names 'wliich, as will be sbown below, betray a know- 
ledge of all parts of India. It is a fair inference that the remaining 
names mentioned by Pliny were taken by him from Megasthenes, perhaps 
through the medium of Seneca’s work. The corruptjpn of "PUny’s test 


1 Contributed by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, M.A., I.C.S. 
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and the fact that Megasthenes learnt the tribal 'names in their Prakrit 
forms, make it extremely difficult to identify many of the races referred to. 

That part of Pliny’s account of Itidia which may with some certainty . 
*iae traced back to Megasthenes begins with a statement of the stages of 
the royal road from the Hypasis (Bias) to Palibothra (Patna)- (Nat. 
iiist. V i. iV)7" The next chapter gives an account of the Ganges and 
its tributaries and mentions the Gangaridse of Kalinga with their capital 
Pertalis as the most distant nation on its banks. In the 19th chapter, 
after ah account of the forces of the Gangaridse, Pliny gives a list of 
thirteen tribes, of which the only ones that can be said to be satisfactorily 
identified are Modogalinga (the three Calingas : Caldwell Drav. Gr.), 
Molindae (compare Mount Mftlindya of Maraha Mihira Br. S. XIV.), and 
Thalutae (McGrindle reads Taluctte and identifies with the T&mraliptakas of 
TainJuk on the lower Ganges). He next mentions the Andarsa (Andhras 
of Telingana) with thirty cities 100,000 foot 2000 horse and 1000 elephants. 
He then digresses to speak of the Hard® (Dards of the Upper Indus) 
as rich in gold and the Setae (of Mewar, Lassen) in silver, and next 
introduces the Prasi (Pracyas) of Palibothra (Pataliputra) as the most 
farflous and powerful of all the tribes, having 600,009 foot 30,000 horse 
and 800U elephants. Inland from these he names the Mohsedes (Munda 
of Singbhum) and Suari (^avaras of Central India) among whom is Mount 
Maleus (Mahendra M^ ?). Then after some account, of the lomanes 
(Yamuna) running between Metbora (Mathura) and Chrys6bora(McCi-indIa 
rea-ds Carisobora, Arrian Ind. VlII. Kleisobora = Krishnapura ?) he turns 
to the Indus, of some of whose nineteen tributaries he gives some account 
, in chapter 20. '-^e then digresses to give an account of the coast of India, 

[ starting from the mouth of the Ganges, whence to Point Calingon (Point 
, GodAvari) and the city of -Dandaguda (Cunningham’s RAja Mahendri, 

I but more probably the Dhauakataka or DhenukAkata of the Western 
'cave inscriptions) he reckons 625 miles. The distance thence to Tropina 
(Tirupanatara near Kochin according to Burgess) is 1 225 miles. Next 
at a distance of 750 miles is the cape of Perimula, where is the most 
famous mart of India, 'rnriher on in the same chapter is mentioned 
a city named Automula on the sea shore aniong the Arabastrse (or 
Salabastr® and Gratae, hlpCrindle) a noble mart where five rivers 
I together flow into the sea. VThere can hardly be a- doubt that the two 
places are the same, the two names being taken from different authorities, 
and that the place meant is Chemula or Cheul (Ptolemy’s Simulla) the 
i five rivers being those that flow into Bonibay Harbour northward of 
Cheul. The distance from Perimula to the Island of Patala in the 
Indus is 620 miles. Pliny next enumerates as hill tribes between the 
Indus and Jamna, shut in a ring of mountains and deserts for a space of 
625 miles, the Caesi (the Kekioi of Arr. Ind. I V, and KAkayas of the 
Puranas, about the head waters of the Sutlej), the Cetriboni of the 

woods ( Yana ?), the Megall® (Mekalas) with 500 elephants and 

unknown numbers of horse and foot, the Chrysei (Karusha) Parasang® 
(PAraiava, corrupted by the likeness of its fii-st thi-ee syllables to the 
word irapairayya) ^ the Asmagi (Asmaka of YarAha Mihira) with 30,000 
foot 300 elephants and 890 horse. These are shut in by the Indus 
and surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts for 625 miles. 
Next Come the Dari and Sur® and then deserts again for 187 miles. 
Whether these are or are not correctly identified with the Dhars and Saurs 
of Sindh, they must be* placed somewhere to the north of the Ran. 
Below them come five kingless tribes living in the hills along the sea- 
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1 coast — the Maltecorse, Singhae, Marohse, Earangae, and Moruni — none 
^ of whom are satisfactorily identified, but who may be placed in' Kachh. 

Next follow the Nareae, enclosed by Meant CapitaHa the highest 

j mountain in India, on the other side of winch are mines of gold and silver. 
The identification of Capitalia with Abn is probable enough, but the name 
given to the mountain must be connected with the. Kapishthala of the 
Purdnas, who have given their name to one of the recensions of the Yajur 
Yeda, though Kaithal, their modem representative, lies far away’ from 
■ Abu in the Kamal district of the Panjab, and Arrian places his 
Kaji^ia-dokoi (Ind. IV) about the head water's of the HydraotSs (Ravi). 
After Capitalia and the Nareae come the Gratae with but ten elephants 
but numerous infantry. These must be the Aparantakas of the inscrip- 
tions and pwAiias, Megasthen^s having learnt the nftne in a Prakrit form 
(Avarata, Grata). wThe name of the next "tribe, who have no elephants 
but horse and foot only, is commonly read Snarataratm (Nobbe) but the 
preferable reading is Varetatse (McCrindle) which when, corrected to 
Varelata represents Vai-alafta, the sixth of the seven Konkans in the 
puranic-lists (Wilson As. Ees. XV. 47), which occupied the centre of 
the Thina district and the country of the wild - tribe of the Varlis. I^xt 
are the .Odonbffiores, whose name is connected with the udumbara Ficus 
glomerata tree, and who are not the Audumbari Salvas of PAnini 
(lY. i. 173) but must be placed in Southern TMna. Next come the 
Arabastra Grata (so read for Arabastra Thorace of Nobbe, and Sala- 
bastra Horata of McCrindle) or Arabastra division of the Grata or 
Kofikanis. Arabastra may be connected with the Arava of VarSha- 
Mihira’s South-Western Division (Br. S. XIV. 17) where they are men- 
tioned along with Barbara (the seventh or northernmost Kofikan). This 
vj tribe had a fine city in a mai-sh infested by crocodiles and also the great 
mart of Automula (Cheul) at the confluence of five rivers, and the king 
had 1600 elephants 150,000 foot and 5000 horse, and must therefore 
have held a large part of the Dakhan as well as of the sea coast. Next 
to this kingdom is that of the Charm®, whose forces are small, and next 
to them the Pand® (Pandya of Travancor) with 300 cities 150,000 foot 
and 600 elephants. Next follows a list of thirteen tribes, some of which 
\ St. Martin has identified with modem Rajput tribes about the Indus, 
because the last name of the thirteen is Orosti-®, “ who reach to the island of 
Patala ” and may be confidently identified with the Saurashtra of Kathia- 
vada. We must however assume that Megasthenes after naming the 
tribes of the west coast enumerate.^ the inland tribes of the Dakhan until 
he arrives at the point from which he started. But the only identifica- 
tion that seems plausible is that of the Derang® with the Telingas or 
Telugus. Next to the Orostr® follows a list of trihes on the east of the 
Indus from south to north — the Mathoro (compare Manthava, a Bahika 
townPan. IV. ii. 117), Boling® (Bhaulingi, a Sal va tribe Pan. IV. i. 173), 
Gallitalut® (perhaps a corruption of Tailakhali, another Salva tribe, it.). 
■Dimuri, Megari, Ardab®', Mes® (M&tsya of Jaipur ?), Abi, Suri, (v. 1. 
Abhis TJri), Sil®, and then deserts for 250 miles. Next- come three 
more tribes and then again deserts, then four or five (according to the 
reading) more tribes, and the Asini whose capital is Bucephala (Jalulpur) 
(Cunningham Anc. G eog.l 77). .Megastbenes then gives two mountain tribes 
and ^n beyond the Indus including the’Orsi (Urasa) Taxil® (Takshasila) 
and Peucolit® (people of Pushkalavati). \Gf the work of Deimachos, who 
we^ on an embassy to Allitrochades (BindusAra) son of Candragupta, 
no lug is known except that it was in two books and was reckoned the 
most untrustworthy of all accounts of India (Strabo. II. i. 9). 
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Ptolemy II. Philadelphos (died 247 b.c.) interested himself in the 
trade with. India ap.d opened a cai-avan road from Koptos on the Nile to 
Berenike on the Bed Sea (Strabo, XVII. i. 45) and for centuries the Indian 
trade resorted either to this port or to the neighbom-ing Myos Hormos. 
He also sent to India (apparently to Asoka) an envoy named Dionysius, 
who is said by Pliny (VI.. 17) to tave written an account of things 
Indian of which no certain fragments appear to remain. But we know 
from the fragments of 

AgatharkhideS (bom d. 250 a.d.) who wrote in old age an account 
of the Red Sea of which we have consideraWe extracts in Dioddros 
(III. 12 -48) and Phdtios (Muller’s G^gr. Gr. Min. I. 11 Iff), states thatf> 
in his time the Indian trade with Pot^fia (Patala) was in the hands of j 
the Sabseans of TemeS. (Muller, 1. 191.) In fact it was not until the ' 
voyages of Eudoxos (see below) th at any <iirect trade sprang np bet wee n 
India and Egypt. The mention of Paitma as the mart resorted to by the 
Arabs shows that we aa-e still in Pliny’s first period (see below). 

The Baktrian Greeks extended their power into India after the fall 
of the Maurya empire (c. 180 b.c.) their leader being Demetrios son of 
Euthydemos, whose conquests are referred to by Justin (XLI. 6) and 
Strabo (XI, ii. 1) . But the most extensive conquests to the east 
and south were made bv Menandi-os (c. 110 b.c.) who advanced td the 
Jumna and conquered the whole coast from Pattaleue (lower Sindh) to 
the kingdoms of Saraostos (Surashtra) and Sigertis (Pliny’s. Sigerus ?) j, 
(Strabo, XI. ii. 1). These statements of Sti'abo are confirmed by the ’ f 
author of thej’eriplus (c. 250 a.d.) who says that in his time drakhmai '• ? 
with Greek insciip;idn8 of Menandros and Apollodotos were still current' at j 
Barygaza (Per. 47) . Apollodotos is now ^nerally thought to have been 
the successor of Menandros (c. .100 b.c.) (Brit. Museum Cat. of Bactrian 
Coins page xxxiii.) . Plutarch (Reip. Ger. Princ.) tells us that Menandros’ 
rule was so mild, that on his death his towns disputed the possession of 
.his ashes and finally divided them. 

£iU.doxos of OyzicuS (o. 117 b.c.) made in company with others two 
very successful voyages to India, in the first of which the company were 
guided by an Indian who had been shipwrecked on the Egyptian coast. 
Strabo. (II. iii. 4), in quoting the story of his doings from Poseidonios, 
lays more stress upon his attempt to circumnavigate Africa than upon 
these two Indian voyages, but they are of very great importance as the 
beginnings of the dnect trade w'ith India,. 

The Geographers down to Ptolemy drew their knowledge of India 
almost entirely from the works of Megasthenes and of the companions of 
Alexander. Among them Eratosthenes (c. 275-194 b.c.), the founder of 
scientific geography, deserves mention as haying first given wide cui-rency ^ 
to the notion that fhe width of India from west fo east was greater than ' 
its length from north to south, an error which lies at the root of ; 
Ptolemy’s distortion of the map. ■ Eratosthenes’ critic Hipparkhos 
(c. 130 B.c.) on this point followed the more correct account of," Megas- 
thenes, and is otherwise notable as the first to make use of astronomy for 
the determination of the geographical position of places. 

Strabo (c. 63 b.c. - 23 a.d.) drew his knowledge of India, like his pre- 
decessors, chiefly from MegasthenSs and from Alexander’s followers, but 
adds (XV • i. 72) on the authority of Nikolaos of Damascus (tutor to the 
children of Antony and Cleopatra, and envoy of Herod) (an account of 
three Indian envoys from a certain king Pdros to Augustus (ob. a.d. 14), 
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who brought presents consisting of an armless man, snakes, a . huge 
turtle and a laige partridge, with a letter in Greek wiitten-on .parchment 
offering free pass^e and traffic through his dominions to the emperor’s 
1 subjects. With these envoys came a certain Zai’manokEegas (Sramand- 
^ oarya, Lassen) from BajgosS (Broach, the earliest jnention of the name) who 
afterwards burnt himself at Athens, “ according to the ancestral custom 
of the Indians.’.’ The fact that the embassy came from Broach and passed 
through Antioch shows that they took, the route by the Persian . Gulf, 

■ which long remained one of the chief lines of 'trade (Per. chap. 56). If the 
embassy was not -a purely commercial speculation on the part of merchants 
of Broach, it is hard to see how king Poros, who had 600 under-kings, can 
be other than the Indo-Skythian Kozolakadaphes, who held Poros’ oil 
kingdom as well as much other teriltory in North-West Ihdia. This if 
correct would shew that as early, the beginning pf our eia the Indo-Sky- 
' thian power reached as far south as Broach. The fact that the embassy 
’ took jhe Persian Gulf route and that their object was to open commercial 
relations- with the Roman empire seems to show that at this period there 
was no direct trade between Broach and the Egyptian ports of the Red 
‘ Sea. Strabo however mentions' that in his time Arabian and Indian 
' wares were earned on camels from Myos Hormo8.(near RSs Abu Somer) 
•on the Red Sea to Koptos on the Nile "(XVII. i. 45 and XVI. iv.*24) and 
dilates upon the increase of the Indian trade- siace -the days of the 
Ptolemies when not so many as twenty ships dared pass through the 
Red Sea “ to peer out of the Straits,” whereas in his time whole fleets of 
as many as 120 vessels voyaged to India and the headlands of Ethiopia from 
Myos Hormos (II. v. 12 and XV. i. 13). It would seem that we have here 
to do with Phny’s second period of Indian trade, when Sigerus (probably 
Janjira) was the goal of the Egyptian shipmasters (see below). Strabo 
learnt these 'particulars during his stay in Egypt with Aelins Gallus, but 
they were unknown to his contemporary DiodoroS- who drew his account 
of India entirely fiem MegasthenSs (Diod. II. 31-42) and had no knowledge 
of the East beyond the stories told by Jamboulos a person of uncertain date 
of an island in the Indian Ai-chipelago (Bali, according to Lassen) (Diod. 
II. 57 - 60). Pomponius Mela (a.d. 43) also had no recent information as 
regards India. 

^ Pliny (a.d. 23-79) who published his Natural History in a.d. 77' gives a 
'^fairly full account of India, chiefly drawn from Megasthenes (see above)- 
He also gives two valuable piece# of contemporary information : 

(i) An account of Ceylon (Taprobane) to which a freedman of Annins 
Plocamus, farmer of the Red Sea tribute, was carried by stress of 
weather in the'reign of Claudius (a.d. 41-54). On his return the king 
sent to the emperor four envoys, headed by one Rachias (VI. 22). 

(ii) An account of the voyage from Alexandria to India by a Course 
which had only lately been made known (VI. 23). Pliny divides the 

^'history of navigation from the time of Nearchus to his own age into three 
jmriodf^ : 

_ (a) the period of sailing from Syagms (Ras Fartak) in Arabia to 
Fatale (Indus delta) by the south-west wind called Hippalus, 1 332 nules ; 

(5) the period of sailing from Syagrns (R&s Partak) to Sigerus (Ptol. 

_ Miliz^gyris, Peripl. Melizeigara, probably Janiira, and perhaps the same 
as Strabo’s Sigertis) ; 

(c) the modern period, when traffic went on from Alexandria to Koptos 
^ the Nile, and thence by camels across the desert to Berenice (in 
Foul Bay), 257 miles. Thence the merchants start in the middle of 
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summer before the rising of the dogstar and in thirty days reach Otelis 
(Ghalla) or Cane.(HiBn Ghorah), the’former port being most frequented 
by the Indian trade. From Okelis it is a forty days’ voyage to Muziris 
(Muyyiri, Kranganur) which is dangerous on account" of the neigh- 
bouring pirates of Nitrias (Mangalor) and inconvenient by reason of 
■ the distance of the roads from the shof e. Another better port is Becare 
(Kallada, Yule) belonging to the tribe Neacyndon Melkynda, 

Peripl. Nelkynda) of the kingdom of Pandion (P&ndya) whose capital 
j is Modura (Madura). Hei-e pepper is brought in canoes from Cotto- 
I nara (Kadattanadu). The ships return to the Red Sea in December or 
January, 

It is clear that the modern improvement in navigation on which Pliny 
lays^o much stress consisted, not in making use of the monsoon wind, 
•^but in striking straight across the Indian ocean to the Malabar coast. 
The fact that the ships which took this courSe carried a guard of archers 
in Pliny’s time, but not in that of the Periplus, is another indication that 
the dii-ect route to Malabar was new and unfamiliar in the first century 
A.D. The name •Hippalns given to the monsoon wind will be discussed 
below in dealing with the Periplus. 

Dionysios Perie’’ge'te^S who has lately been proved to have written 
under Hadrian(A.D. 11 7- 1 38) (Christ’s Griech, Litteratnr Ge8ch,page 507) 
gives a very superficial description of India but has a valuable notice of the 
Southern Skythiaus who live along the river Indus to the eagt of the 
Gedrdsoi (1. 1087-88). 

Klaudios Ftolemaios of Alexandria lived according to Suidas 
under Marcus Aurelius A ntonin us fA.p. ldl-18 0). He compiled his 
account of India as part of a geographical description of the then 
known world, and drew much of his materials from Marinos of Tyre, 
whose work is lost, but who must have written about a.d. 130. Ptolemy 
(or Marinos, before him) had a very wide knowledge of India, drawn 
partly from the relation^ of shipmasters and traders and partly -from 
Indian lists similar to those of the Purdnas but drawn up in IWkrit. He 
''"^eems to have made little if any use o{ MegasthenSs and the companions 
of Alexander. But his map. of India is distorted by the erroneous idea, 
which he took from Eratosthenes, that the width of India from west to 
east greatly exceeded its length from norih to south. Ptolemy begins his 
description of India with the first chapter of his seventh book, which deals 
with India within the Ganges. He gives first the names of rivers, 
countries, towns, and capes along the whole coast of India from the 
westernmost mouth of the Indus to the easternmost mouth of the Ganges. 
He next mentions in detail the mountains and the rivers with their 
tributaries, and then proceeds to enumerate the various nations of India 
and the cities belonging to each, beginning with the north-west and 
working southwards : and he finally gives a list of the islands lying off 
the coast. In dealing with his account of western India it will be I 
convenient to notice together the cities of each nation which he mentions ] 
separately under the heads of coast and inland to^s. ’ 

• Me gives the name of Indo-Skythia to the whole country on hotli sides 
of the lower course of the Indus from its junction with the Koa (Kabul 
river), and gives its three divisions as Patalinfi (lower Sindh) Abiria (read ' 
Sabiria, that is Sauvira or upper Sindh nnd Multan) and SurastrSnS 
(Surftsh^ or K&thifivSda). We have seen that Dionysios knew the 
southern Skythiaus of the Indus, and we shall meet with them again in 
the Periplus (chapter 38ff). 
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He enumerates seven mouths of the Indus, but the river is so con- 
stantly changing its course that it is hopeless to expect to identify all the 
names given by him (Sagapa. Sinthdn, Khariphron, Sapara, Sabalaessa. and 
Ldnibare) -with the existing channels. Only it may be noted that Sinthdn. 
preserves the Indian name of the river (Sindhu) and that the easternmost 
mouth (Lbnibare) probably represents both the present Kori or Launi 
and the Luni river of Marwar, a fact which goes some way to explain why 
Ptolemy had no idea of the existence of Kachh, though he knows the Ran 
as the gulf of Kanthi. Hence he misplaces Snrastrene (Sur&shtra or 
. Kathiavada) in the Indus* delta instead of south of the Ran. Ptolemy 
enumerates a group of five towns in the north-western part of Indo- 
Skytbia (Kohat, Bannu. and Dera Ismail Khan) of which Cunningham 
(Anc. Geog. pages 84ff) has identified Banagara with Bannu, %and 
Andrapana with Daraban, while the sites of Artoai-ta, Sabana, and Kodrana 
are unknown. Ptolemy next gives a list of twelve towns along the wes- 
V' tern bank of the Indus to the sea. Of these Embolima has been identified 
by Cunningham (Anc. Geog. page 52) with Amb sixty miles above Attok, 
and Pasipeda is identified by St. Martin with the Besmaid of the Arab 
geographers and placed near Mithankot at the junction of the Chenab 
with the Indus. Sonsikana, which comes next in the list to Pasipeda, is 
genei^lly thought to be a corruption of Mousikanos, and is placed by the 
latest authority(General Haig, The Indus Delta Country, page 130) in Baha- 
walpnr, though Cunningham (Anc. Geog. page 257) puts it at Alor, which 
is somewhat more in accordance with Ptolemy’s distances. Kdlaka the 
' most southerly town of the list, cannot well be the Kr6kala of Arrian 
(KaricH) as McCrindle supposes, for Ptolemy puts it nearly a degree 
, 'n'orlH of the western mouth of the Indus. 

The two great towns of the delta which Ptolemy next mentions, are 
placed by General Haig, Patala at a point thirty-five miles south-east of 
Haidarabad (op.cit. page Yp) and Barbarei near Shah Bandar (op. cit. page 
31). -Barbarei is mentioned again in the Periplus (chapter 38) under the 
'' name of Barbarikon. Ptolemy gives the names of nine towns on the left 
bank of the Indus from the confluence to the sea, but very few of them can 
be satisfactorily identified. Panasa can only be Osanpur (St. Martin) on 
Muellen’s principles. Boudaia must represent the Budhiya of the Arab.s, 
though it is on the wrong side of the river (see Haig, op. cit. page 57ff). 
Naagramma may with Yule be placed at Naushahro. Kamigara cannot 
be Aror (McCrindle), if that p.lace represents Sousikana. Binagara is 
commonly thought to be a corrupt reading of Minnagara (compare Peri- 
plus' chapter 38). Haig {op. cit. page 32 noted?) refers to the Tuhfatu’I 
KirSm as mentioning 5 Minnagar in pargana Shahdadpur (north-east of 
Haidarabad). Parabali, Sydros, and Epitausa have not been identified, 
but must be looked for either in Haidarabad or in Thar and P4rkar. Xoana 
may with Yule be identified with Siwana in the bend of the Luni and gives 
another indication that Ptolemy confounded the Luni with the eastern 
mouth of the Indus. 


_ On the coast of Surastrenfi (KathiftvElda) Ptolemy mentions, first, the 
Island of BarakS (DvArakS Bet). : then the city Bardaxema which must be 
Porbandar (Yule), in front of the Barada hills : then the village of 
Surastra, which perhaps represents VerAval, though it is placed too far 
north. '"St^stra cannot well be JnnSgad (Lassen) which is not on the 
coast and in Ptolemy’s time was not a village, but a city, though it is 
certainly strange that Ptolemy does not anywhere mention it. . Further 
south Ptolemy places the mart of Monogldsaon (Mangrol). The eastern 
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boundary oftbe coast of Indo-Skythia seems to have been the mouth of Appendix VI. 
the Mophis (Mahi). Ptolemy’saccountof Indo-Skythia maybe completed 
by mentioning the list of places, ■which he puts to the east of the Indus 
{i. e. the Luni) and at some distance from it. 

These are : Xodrake, ■which has not been identified, but ■which must be 
placed somewhere in Mew4r, perhaps at the old city of Pur, seventy-two 
miles north-east of Udaipur, or possibly at the old city of Ahar, two miles 
from Udaipur itself (Tod’s Rajasthan, I. 677-71'). 

Sarbana, which is marked in Ptolemy’s map at the head-waters of the 
Mahi in the Apokopa mountains (Aravallis), must be identified with 
Sarwan about ten miles north-west of Ratiam. There is also a place called 
Sarwanio close to Nimach, which Ptolemy may have confused with Sarwan. 

Auxoamis, which St. Martin identifies with Sumi, and Yule withAjmir, 
but neither place suits the distance and direction from Sarwan. If 
Ptolemy, as above suggested, confused Sarwan and Sarwanio, Auxoamis 
may be Ahar near Ij^aipur , Pur being then Xodrake : otherwise Auxoamis 
may be I'dar. The question can only be settled by more exact knowledge 
of the age of Ahar and of I'dar. Orbadarou may pro^visionally with 
Yule be placed at Abu. . 

Asinda must be looked for near Sidhpnr, though it cannot with St. 

• Martin be identified with that place. Perhaps Vadnagar (formerly 
Anandapura and a very old to^wn) may be its modern representative. 

Theophila may be Devaliya (Yule) or Th&n (Burgess) in north-east 
K^tthiav&da. , . 

Astakapra is admitted to be Hastakavanra or Hithab near Bhd^vnagar 
(Biihler). ^ 

is described by Ptolemy next after Indo-Skythia on his way v 
down the West Coast. The northern Kmit of ite coast was the mouth of , 
the river. Mophis (Mahi). Its- name is the Lftta ol pvrdnas and inscrip- 
tions. Ptolemy mentions as on its coast the village of Pakidare, which 
may be a misreading for Kapidare and represent K&vi (Kapik4 of 
inscriptions) a’holy place just south of the Mahi. Next Somes Cape Maleo, 
which Ptolemy both in his text and in his map includes in Larike, though 
there is no prominent headland in a suitable position on the east side of the 
Gulf of Cambay. As he puts it 2j degrees west of Broach, it may 
probably be' identified with G6pnath Point in KathiSvkda on the other 
side of the gulf (the Papike - of ^e Periplus), his name for it survi^ving in 
the neighbouring shoals known as the Malai banks. It is in agreement 
with this that Ptolemy puts the mouth of the river Namados (NarmadS.) to 
the north of Cape Maleo. South of the river is Kamane wliich may be 
identified with the Kamanijja or Karmaneya of inscriptions, that is with 
Kamlej on the Tapti above Surat*. It has been supposed to be the 
Kammoni of the Periplus (chapter 43)', which was the village opposite to 
the reef called Her6ne on the right (east) of the gulf of Barygaza : but it is 
perhaps best to separate the two and to identify Kammoni with Kim, 
north of OlpM. The next to'wn mentioned' is Nousaripa, which diould 
probably be read Nousarika, being the Navas&rika of inscriptions and the 
modem Nausari. The most southerly town of Larike is Pouliponla, which / 
has been identified with Phulpkda or old Surat, but is too far south. 

Bilimora is perhaps the most likely porition for it, though the names do 
not correspond (unless Ponli is the Dravidian Puli or poli =» a tiger, after- 
■waids replaced by = cat). Ptolemy b^ins his list of the inland * 
cities of Larike with Agrinagara, which may with Yule be identified with 
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Agar, thirty-five miles north-east of Ujjain, and the Akara of inscriptions. 
The next town isSiripalla, which has not been identified, but should be looked 
for about thirty' miles to the south-east of Agar, notfarfrom Sh&hjahfiiipur. 
The modem name would probably be Shirol. Ba mmogoura must be identi- 
fied, not with Pawangad (Yule), but with Hiuen Tsiang’s “ city of the 
Brahmans” (Beal, Si-yu-ki, 11. 262), 200 li (about 33 miles) to the north- 
west of the capital of .Mala va in his time. The distance and direction bring 
us nearly to Jaora. Sazantiou and Zerogerei have not been satisfactorily 
identified but may provisionally be placed at Ratlara and Badnawar 
, respectively, or Zerogerei may be Dhar as Yule suggested. Ozen6 the 
\ capital of Tia^tanes is Ujjain the capital of the Eshatrapa Cash tana who 
1 reigned c. 130 a.o. His kingdom included Western MS.lwa, West Khandesh, 
, and the whole of Gujarat south of the Mahi. His grandson Rudradaman 
(a.d. 160) tells us in his Girnar inscription (1. A. VII. 253) that his own 
kingdom included also Marwar Sindh and the lower PanjSb. Next to 
Ujjain Ptolemy mentions Minnagara, which must have been somewhere 
near M§,npnr. Then we come to Tiatoura or Chando^(Ynle) on the ridge 
which separates Kiandesh from the valley of the Godavari, and finally 
on that river itself Nasika the modem N^sik. It is very doubtful w'hether 
• N&sik at any time formed part of the dominions of Cashtana, since we 
know from the inscriptions in the Nasik caves that the Kshatrapas were 
driven out of that part of the country by Gautamiputm ^takarnf, the 
father of Ptolemy’s contemporary Pulumayi. Ptolemy probably found 
Nisik mentioned in one of his lists as on a road leading from Ujjain 
soutiiwards and he concluded that they belonged to the same kingdom. 

AriaM of the Badinoi inclu'ded the^coast of the Konkan as far south as 
Baltipatn^ (near Mahftd) and the Deccan Belween the Godavari and the 
Krishna. ,The name occurs in Varaha Mihira’s Brihat SaihhitA XIV. in 
the form Aryaka. The trilml name Sadinoi-is less easy to explain. The 
• suggested connection with the word Sddhana as meaning an agent (Lassen) 
and its application to the Kshatrapas of.Gujaiat, are not tenable. The 
only authority for this meaning of Uddhana is W ilson’s Sanskrit Dictionary, 
and at this time it is certain that AriakS belonged, not to the Kshatrapas 
of Gujarat, but to the Satakarnis of Paithan on the Godavari. Bhandarkar’s 
identification of the Sadinoi with Varaha Mihira’s ^antikas seems also 
somewhat unsatisfactory. Ptolemy’s name may possibly be a corruption 
of s6takarni or Satavahana. VThe coast towns of this region were Sonpai 'a 
(SuparS near Bassein), south of which Ptolemy places the river* G^ris 
(Vaitarani), Dounga (perhaps Dugsfd ten mil^ north of Bhiwndi) south of 
which is the Benda river (Bhiwndi Creek), Simylla, a mart and a cape, 
the Automula and Perimula of Pliny and the modern Cheul (Chemula) ; 
Mifizegyris an island, the same as the Melizeigara of the Periplus and (pro- 
bably) as the Sigerus of Pliny and ,the modern Janjlra ; Hippokoura, 
either GhodegSon or Kud& (Yule) in Koiaba district ; Baltipatna, proba- 
bly the Palaipatmai of the Periplus and the same as P61 near Mahad. 

The inland dominions of the Sadinoi were much more extensive than 
their coast line. Ptolemy givra two lists of cities, one of those lying to 
the wert (*. e. north) of the Benda, whose course in the Deccan repi'esents 
the Bhima river, and the other of those between the Benda and the Pseudo- 
Btomos (here the MMprabha and Krishna or possibly the Tungabhadra 
The most easterly towns in the first list, Malippala 
°?"sabis, are not satisfactorily identified, but must be looked for in 
the Hizkm s country to the south-east of Haidar4bad, Next com es Taga t» 

! meutwned mthe Periplus (chapter 51) as ten days east from Paithan, and 
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therefore about the latitude of Kulbarga, with which it is identified by Yule. 
The distance and direction make its idenfcfication with Deogir (Wilford 
and others), Junnar (Bh^wanlal), or Kolh4pnr (Fleet) impossible. The 
best suggestion hitherto n^e is that it is D4rnr orDh4mr (Bh&ndarkar), 
but Darur in the Bhir district is too far north, so Dh4rur fifty miles west 
j,of Haidarab&d must be taken as the most likely site. Next to Tagara 
ijPtolemy mentions Baithana, whi<ih is the Paithana of the Periplus and 
j the modem Paithan bn the’'Gbd4vari. It is called by our author the 
capital of Siroptolemaios, who is the 6ri-Pnlum&yi of the NS,8ik care 
inscriptions. Next to Baithana comes Deopali, which may safely be 
identified with the modem _l)epli in ~the suburbs of Ahmadnagar. 
Gamaliba, the next stage, muBt’T)e placed somewhere on the line 
l)etween Ahmednagar and Junnai-, which latter ancient town is. to be 
identified with Ptolemy’s Omdnogara, although this name is not easy to 
explain. 

The second list of towns in AriakS begins with Nagarouris (Nagara- . 
pnri) which probably represents Poona which even then must harve been j 
a place of importance, being at the head of the great road down the Bhor- | 
ghat. Tabasd (compare VarahaMihira’s TS,pa8&»4m&h and Ptolemy’s own, 

. Tabasoi) may be the holy city of Pandharpur. Indfe has retained its 
ancignt name (Tndi in the noi-th ofthe^Bijapur district). Next follows 
Tiripangalida (Tikota in the KumndwSd State ?) and then Hip- 
pokoura, the capital of Baleokuros; Dr. Bh&nd&rkar has identified this 
king with the Viliviyakura of coins found in the Kolhapur state. His 
capital may possibly be.Hippaigi in the Sindgi taluka of the BiiSpur 
district. Soubonttou, the next town on Ptolemy’s list, is not identifiable, 
but the name which follows, Sirimalaga, must be Sirnai in the Bljapur 
taluka of the same district. 
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Kalligeris may be identified not with Kanhagiri (McCrindle) but with 
Galgali at the crossing of the Kri^na, and Modogoulla is not Mudgal 
(McCrindle) but Mudhol on the Gh&tprabhi.. Petirgala should probably 
i-ead Penengala, and would then represent the old town of Panangr.la or 
Hongal in the Dharv&d district. The last name on the list is Banaouasei, 
w’hich is Vanav&si, about ten miles from Sirsi in Kanam, a very old town 
where a separate branch of the S&takarnis once ruled. 

The Tiraie Coast is the next division of Western India described 
Ptolemy, who meoBons five sea-ports but only two inland cities. It 
is clear that the pirates were hemmed in on the land side by the dominions 
of the ^atakarnis, and that they held but little territory above the ghats, 
though their capital Mousopalle was in that region. The places on the 
coast from north to south were Mandagara, the Mandagaia of the Periplus 
(chapter 5.T) which has been satisfactorily identified with Mandangad to 
the south of the B^nkot creek. 


V\ 


Byzantion, which, as Dr. Bh4nd&rkar first pointed out, is the Yaija- \ 
yann of inscriptions may be placed either at Chiplun or at Dabhol at the ; 
mouth of the V asishthi riter. C^lun is the only town of great antiquity 
in this part of the Kofikan, and'Tf it is not Vaijayanti Ptolemy has 
passed over it altogether. The similarity of the names has suggested the 
identification of Byzantion with Jaygad (Bhand4rkar) or Yijayadmg 
(Vincent), but both these places are comparatively modern. There are 
indeed no very ancient towns in the Kofikan between SafigamSshyar and 
the Savanty^di border. 

Kherson^os is generally admitted to be the peninsula of Ooa» v 
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Armagara is placed a little to the north of the- river Nanagonna and 
may be represented by Cape Ramas in Portngaese territory. 

The rivef Nanagonna here is generally snpposed to be the Kaltnadt, 
though in its upper course it seems to represent the Tapti, and a confusion 
with the Nana pass led Ptolemy to bring it into connection with the 
rivers Goaris and Benda (Campbell). 

Nitra, the southernmost mart on the pirate coast, is the Nitrias of 
Pliny, and has been satisfactorily identified by Yule with Mangalor on 
the Netravati. 

The inland cities of the Pirates are Glokhoira and Mousopalle the capital, 
both of which must be sought for in the mgged country about the sources 
of the^ Krishna and may provisionally be identified with the ancient 
towns of Karad and Karvir (Kolhapur) respectively. . To complete 
Ptolemy’s account of this coast it is only necessary to mention the islands 
of Heptanesia (Burnt Islands ?) Trikadiba and Peperinfi. We are not 
here concerned with his account of the rest of India. 

Bardesane's met at Babylon ceiiain envoys sent from India to the 
^ emperor Antoninus Pius (a.d. 154-181) and received from Damadamis 
and Sandanes, who were of their number, accounts of the customs of the 
Brahmans and of a rock temple containing a statue of ^iva i;^ the 
•Ardhanari form. Lassen (III. 62 and 3l8) connects Sandanes with the 
Sadinoi and places the temple in Western India, but neither of these 
conclusions is necessary. The object of the embassy is unknown. 

The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, forinerly though wrongly 
attributed to Arrian (150 a.d.). is an account of the Egyptian trade with 
East Africa and India, written by a merchant of Alexandria for the use of 
his fellows. It is preserved in a single manuscript which in some places 
is very corrupt. The age of this work has been much disputed : .the chief 
views as to this matter are, 

(i) that the Periplus was written before Pliny and made’ use of by 
him (Vincent, Schwanbeck, and Glaser). The aiguments of Vincent 
and Schwanbeck are refuted ly Muller (Geogr. Gr. Min. I. xcviii.) 
Glaser’s case is (Ausland 1891, page 45) that the Malikhas of the 
Periplus is Malchos III. of Naba’thsea (a.d. 49 -71), that the Periplus 
knows Meroe as capita] of Ethiopia, while at the time of Nero’s 
expedition to East Africa (a.d. 08), it had almost vanished, and lastly 
that the author of the Periplus is Bnsilis or Basiles, whom Pliny names 
as an authority for his Book VI . It may be replied that Malikhas is the 
title Malik and may have been applied to any Ai-ab. Sheikh (Reinaud) : 
that the Periplus does not with certainty mention Meroe at all : 
and that Basilis whether or not a contemporary of Ptolemy Philadelphos 
was at any rate earlier than Agatharkhides (c. 200 B.C.), who quotes 
him (Geog. Gr. Min. I. 156) ; 

(ii) that the Periplus was written at the same time as Pliny ’s’ work, 
but neither used the other (Salmasius).* ' This view is refuted by 
Muller (op. cit. page 155) ; 

(iii) that the Periplus was written after 161 a.d. (Dodwell) ; 
Muller has shown {ibid) that Dodwell’s arguments are inconclusive ; 

(iv) the received view that the Periplus was written between a.d. 
80 and a.d. 89 (Muller) ; 

(v) that the Periplus was written about the middle of the third 
v/ century (Reinaud Mem. de I’Ac. des Inscr. XXIV- Pt. ii. translated in 

I. A. VIII. pages 330ff). ’ 
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The only choice lies between the -vieyv of Muller and that of Reinaud. 
Muller argues for a date between a.d. 80 -and A.i). 89, because the 
Periplus knows no more than Pliny of India beyond the Ganges, whereas 
Ptolemy’s knowledge is much greater : because the Periplus calls Ceylon 
Palaisimoundou, which is to Ptolemy (VII. iy. 1) an old nanie : because 
the Nabathffian kingdom, which was destroyed a.d. 105, was stUl in' 
existence at the time of the Periplus : because the Periplus account of . 
Hippalos shows it to be later than Pliny : and because the Periplus 
mentions king Zoskales, who must be the Za Hakale of the Abyssinian 
lists who reigned a.d. 77 -89. It may be replied that the Periplus is not ! 
a geography of Eastern Asia, but a guide book for traders with certain 1 
ports only : that Ptolemy must have found in his lists three names for ’ 
Ceylon, Taprobane, Palaisimoundou, and Salike, and that he has wrongly 
separated Palai from Simoundon, taking it to mean “ formerly ” and 
therefore entered Simoundon as the old and Salike as the modem name,* 
whereas all three names were in use together: that the Nabathman 
king Malikhas was simply the Sheikh of the tribe (Reinaud), and points 
to no definite date r that the Periplus’ account of Hippalos is certainly 
later than Pliny : and that the Zoskales of the Periplus is the Za Sagal _ 
or Za Asgal of the Abyssini.nn lists, who reigned a.d. 246-47 (Reinaud). 

It follows that Reinaud’s date for the Periplus (a.d- 250) is the only 
one consistent with the facts and especially with the Indian facts. As 
will appear below, the growth of the Hippalos l^end since Pliny’s time, 
the rival Parthians in Sindh, the mention of Mambai-os and the supplant- 
ing of Oz5ne by Minnagara as his capital since Ptolemy’s time, the- 
independence of Baktria, and the notices of Saraganes and Sandan^s, are 
all points strongly in favour of JReinaud’s date. 
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In the time of the Periplus the ships carrying on the Indian trade 
started from Myos Hormos (near Ras Abu Somer) or BerenikS (in Foul 
Bay) and sailed dotA the Bed Sea to Monza (Musa twenty-five miles north 
of Mokhti), and thence to the watering place Okdlis (Gballa) at the Straits. 

They then followed the Arabian coast as far as Kan? (Hisn Ghuriib in 
Hadramaut) passing on the way Eudaimon Arabia (Aden) once a great 
mart for Indian traders, but lately destroyed by king Elisar (Muller’s con- 
jecture for KAI2AP of the M^!.) From Kane the routes to India diverge, 
some ships sailing to the I ndns and on to Barygaza, and others direct to 
the ports of Limyi^ke (Malabar Coast). There was also another route to 
Limyrike, starting from Aromata (Cape Guardafui). In all three voyages » 

the ships made use of the monsoon, starting from Egypt in July. The 
monsoon was called Hippalos, according to the Periplus (chapter 67), after 
the navigator who first discovered the direct course across the sea, ’and it 
has been inferred from Pliny’s words (VI. 23) that this pilot lived in the 
middle of the first century a.d. But Pliny’s own account shows that, 
as we should expect, the progress from a coasting to a direct voyage was 
a gradual one, With several intermediate stages, in all of which the 
monsoon was more or less made use of. There was therefore no reason for ^ 
naming the wind from the pilot who merely made the last step. Further 
though Pliny knows Hippalns as the local name of the monsoon wind in 
the eastern seas, he says nothing of its having been the name of the 
inventor of the direct course. The inference seems to be that' Hippalos 
the pilot is the child of a seaman’s yarn arising out of the local name of 


_ • We learn from Pliny (VI, 22) that Palaisimoundou was the name of a town and a 
river in Ceylon, whence the name was extended to the whole island. 
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the monsoon wind, and that his presemce in the Periplns and not in Pliny 
shows that the former writer is much later than the latter, 
v The merchant bound for Skythia (Sindh) before he reaches land, 
which lies low to the northward, meets the white water from the river 
Sinthos (Indus) and water snakes (chapter 38). The river has seven 
months, small and marshy all bnt the middle one, on which is the port of 
s^Barbarikon (Shahbandar, Haig, page 31) whence the merchants’ wares 
are carried np by river to the capital Minnagar (near Shahdadpur, Haig, 
page 32), which is ruled by Parthians who constantly expel one another 
(chapter 39). These contending Parthians must have been the remnant 
of the Kar^n Pahlavs who joined with the Knshahs to attack Ardeshir 
Papakan (Jonrn. As. [1866] VII. 134). t>^The inyjorts are clothing, 
flowered cottons, topazes, coral, storax, frankincense, glass vessels, silver 
plate, specie, and wine : and the exports costas (spice), bdellinm (gum), 
yellow dye, spikenard, emeralds, sapphires, fnrs from Tibet, cottons, silk 
* thread, and indigo. The list of impoi-ts shows that the people of Skythia 
were a civilised race and by no means wild nomads. 

The Periplns next (chapter 40) gives an accurate account of the Ban 
^ (Errinon) which in those days was probably below sea lever(Haig, page 22, 
Bumes’ Travels into Bokhara, III. 309ff), and was already divided 
into the Great and the Little. Both were marshy shallows even out of 
sight of l^nd and therefore dangerous to navigators. The Ban was then 
as now bounded to south and west by seven islands, and the headland 
Baraks (Dvaraka.) a place of special danger of whose neighbourhood ships 
■ were warned by meeting with great black water-snakes, 

The next chapter (41) describes the gulf of Barygaza (gulf of Cambay) 
and the adjoining land, but the passage has been' much mangled by 
the copyist of our only MS. and more still by the guesses of editors. 
According to the simplest correction (ij^posTrii our author 

\ says that next after Barake (Dvftrak4) follows the gnU of Barygaza and 
the country towards Ariake, being the beginning of the kingdom of 
Mambai-os and of all India. Mambaros may possibly be a corruption of 
Makhatrapos or some similar Greek form of Mah^kshatrapa, the title of 
the so-called “ Sah Kings ” who ruled here at this period (a.d. 250). 
According to the reading of the MS. the author goes on to say that “the 
inland part of this country bordering on the Iberia (read Sabhia = Sauvira) 
^ district of Skythia Ls called .... (the name, perhaps Mara, has dropped 
out of the text), and the sea-coast Syi-astrene (Suriishtm).” The country 
abounded then as now in cattle, com, rice, cotton and coarse cotton 
cloth, and the people were tall and dark. The capital of the country 
was Minnagara whence much cotton was brought down to Barygaza. 
This Minnagara is perhaps the city of that name placed by Ptolemy near 
Manpur in the Vindhyas, but it has with more probability been identified 
with Junagad (Bhagv&nlftl) which was once called Manipura (Kath. 
Gaz. 4F7). ■ "Cur author states that in this part of the country were to 
be found old temples, ruined camps and large wells, relics (he says) of 
Alexander’s march, but more probably the work of Menandros and 
Apollodotos. This statement certainly points to K3.thi&vada rather 
1 than to Manpur. The voyage along this coast from Barbarikon to the 
headland of P4pik6 (GopnSth) near Astakapra (H4thab) and opposite to 
Barygaza (Broach) was one df 3000 stadia:* 300 miles,' which is roughly 
correct. 'The next chapter (42) describes the northern part of the gulf 
of Cambay as 300 stadia wide and running northward to the river Mais 
(Mahi). Ships bound for Barygaza steer first northward past the island 
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Baiones (Peram) and then eastward towards the month of the Namnadios 
(Narmada) the river of Broach. The navigation (chapter 43) is difficnlt 
by reason of rocks and shoals snch as HSrdne (perhaps named from some 
wreck) opposite the village of Kammoni (Kim) on the eastern shore and 
by reason of the current on the western near PApike (perhaps a sailor’s 
name meaning TJnlncky). Hence the government sends out fishermen in 
long boats called Trappaga or Kotumba (Kotia) to meet the ships (chap- 
ter 44) and pilot them into Barygaza, 300 stadia up the river, by towing 
and taking advantage of the tides. In this connection our author gives 
a graphic description of the Bore in the Narbada (chapter 45) and of the 
dangers to wldch strange ships are exposed thereby (chapter 46). 

Inland from Barygaza (that is, from the whole kingdom, which, as 
we haVe seen, bordered on Sauvira or Multan) lay (chapter 47) the Aratriqi 
. (Arattas of the Mahabharata and Puranas, who lived in the Panjab), 
j the Arakhdsioi (people of eastern Afghanistan), Gandaraioi (Gandhara 
of N.-W. Panjab), Proklais (near Peshawar), and beyond them the 
Baktrianoi (of Balkh) a most warlike race, governed by their own 
independent sovereigns. These last are probably the Knshans who, 
when the Parthian empire fell to pieces in the second quarter of the third 
century, joined the Karen Pahlavs in attacking Ardeshir. It was from 
these parts, says our author, that Alexander marched into India as far 
as the Ganges — an interesting gHmpae of the gjowth of the Alexander 
legend since the days of Arrian (a:d. 150). Our author found old 
drakhmai of Menandros and' Apollodotos still current in Barygaza. 

Eastward in the same kingdom (chapter 48) is Jhe city of Oz^nd, which ' '' 
was formerly the capital, whence onyxes, porcelain, muslins, and cottons are 
brought to Barygaza. From the country beyond Proklais came costus, 
bdellium, and spikenard of three kinds, the Kattybourine, the Patro- 
papigic, and the Kabalitic (this last from Babul). 

We learn incidentally that besides the regular Egyptian trride Bary- / 
gaza 'had commercial relations with Mouza in Arabia (chapter 21) witlj the 
East African coast (chapter 14) and with Apologos (Obollah) at the head of 
the Persian Gulf and with Omana on its eastern shore (chapter 36) . The 
impoi-ts of Barygaza were wine, bronze, tin and lead, coral and gold 
stone (topaz ?), cloth of all sorts, variegated sashes (like the horrible 
Berlin wool comforters of modern days), storax, sweet clover, white glass, 
gum sandarac, ^ stibium for the eyes, and gold and silver coin, and 
unguents. Besides, there were imported for the king, costly silver plate, 
musical instruments (musical boxes m-e still favoured by Indian royalty)] 
handsome girls for the harem (these are the famous Tavani 
of the Indian drama), high-class wine, apparel and choice unguents, a ' 
i list which- shows that these monarchs lived in considerable luxury. The 
expor ts of Barygaza were spikenard, costus, bdellium, ivory, onyxes, 
porcelain, box-thorn, .cottons, silk, silk thread, long pepper (chillies), and 
other wares from the coast ports. 

From Barygaza our author rightly says (chapter 50) that thecoast trends 
southward and the country is' called Dakhinabades (Dakshinapatha) : 
much of the inland country is waste apd infested by wild beasts, while 
populous tribes inhabit other regions as far as the Ganges. Thtf chief 
towns in Dakhinabades (chapter 51) are Paithana (Paithan) twenty days / 
journey south'of Barygaza and Tagara (Dharnr) a very large city ten days 
east of Paithana. From Paithana come onyxes, and from Tagara cottons / '» 
muslins^and other local wares frtim the (east) coast. i 
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v/ The smaller ports sonth of Barygfaza are Akabaron (perhaps the 
Khabirnn of M^omedan writera and the modem Kavfiri the nver of 
NSnsari) Sonppara (SnpftiA near Bassein) and Kalliena, which was made 
a mart by the elder Saraganes, but much injured when SandanSs became 
its master, for from his time Greek vessels visiting the port are sent 
under guard to Barygaza. This interesting statement is one of the 
clearest indications of the date of the Periplus. As Bh8.nd4rkar- has 
shown, the elder Saraganes implies also a younger, who can be no other 
than Tajnasrt Satakarni (a.d' 140), and the Periplus must be later than 
his time. The Sandanes of the text must have been 'a ruler of Gujarat 
and may be identified with the Kshatrapa Saftghad4man (a.d. ’224).. 

, South of K^liena (chapter 53) were Semylla (Chanl) Man(jagora 
(Maudangad) PSIaipatmai.(P«l nearMah^d) Melizeigara (probably Janjira) 
and Byzantion (Chiplnn). The words which folldw probably give another 
name of Byzantion “ which was formerly also called Turannosboas,” the 
name Toparoh being a misunderstanding (Muller, Geogr. Gr. Min. I. ^96) . 
South of this are the islands of S^sekreienai (Burnt Islands), Aigidioi 
^ (Angediva), Kaineitai (Island of St. George) hear the Kherson&sos (Goa), 
and Leuk6 (Laccadives ?) all pirate haunts. Next comes Limyrike (the 
! Tamil countty) the first marts of which are.Naoara ( Can nanor or 
Tellichery, rather than Honivar, which is too far north) ~and Tyndis 
(Kadalundi near Bepui') and south ol^hese Muziris (Kranganur) and 
Nelkyada (Kallada). Tyndis and Muziris were subject to K^probotras 
(Keral^pnti'a that, is the Cera king) and Nelkynda to Pandion (the 
I'A'J'lya king' of Madura), ^dj luziris was a very prosperous mart trading 
with Ariake (North Konkan)'as well as Egypt. Nelkynda wa’s up a river 
120 stadia from the sea, ships taking in cargo at the village of Bekar^' 
.at the mouth of the river. Our author gives an interesting account "of 
the trade at these ports and further sonth as well as on the east coast, 
but we are not Concerned with this part of his work. 

Markianos of Hirakleia abont the year 400 A.P. is the leading 
geographer of the period following Ptolemy, but his work consisted 
chiefly in corrections ^of Ptolemy’s distances taken from an obscure 
geographer named Protagoras. He 'adds no new facts to Ptolemy’s 
account of western India. 

Stephanos of Byzantium wrote about 45.0 a.d. (or at any rate later 
than Markianos, whom he quotes) a huge geographical dictionary of 
which we have an epitome by one Hermolaos. The Indian names he 
• gives are chiefly taken from Hekataios, Axrianos, and especially from 
a poem called Bassarika on the exploits of Dionysos, by a certain 
Dionysos. But his geography is far from accurate : he calls Barakc 
(Dvaraka) an^ island, and Barygaza (Broach) a city, of GedrOsia. 
Among the cities he ’’ames are Argante (quoted from Hekataios), 
Baiygaza (Broach), Boukephala (JalSlpur), Byzantion (Chiplnnl, GSreia, 
Gorgippia, Darsania famous for woven ■ cloths, Dionysopolis (Nysa ?), 
Kathia (Multan ?), Kaspapyi-os and Easpeiros (Ka4iiur), Margana, 
Massaka (in Sw4t), Nysa, Palimbothra (P&taliputra), Panaionra near idie 
miles sopth-east of Haidarabad, Sindh), Rhodoe, 
Kho^ne, Bhon in Gandarike, Saneia, Sesindion, Sinda on the great 
gulf (perhaps Ptolemy’s Asinda, Vadnagar), Solimna, and Taxila. He 
also names a number of tribes,, of whom none but the Orbitai (Makr&n) 
e andw (Pindya) Bdlingae (Bhaulingi Sulvas) and possibly the 
angoi (SalaUkayana) belong to the weStem coast. v 
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Kosmas . Indikopleustes, sHpman and monk, who wrote bis Topo- 
ginphia Christiana betvyeen A.D. 530 dnd 550, is the last of the ancient 
writers who shows independent knowledge ef India. He says that Sindu 
(Sindh), is where India h%ins, the Indus being the boundary between it and 
Persia. t/The chief ports of India are Sindu (Debal), which exports musk 
and nard : Orrhotha (Snrashtca that isYefaval) which had a king of its 
own ; Kalliana (Kalyan) a great port exportog brass, and sisam (black- 
■ wood) logs and cloth having a' kiiig of its owtT'Shd a community of 
Christians under a • Persian bishop r which also had a king of its 

own and therefore cannot be Supar4, which is too close to Kalliana, but 
must be Goa, the Sindabur of the Arabs : Parti, Mangaruth (Mangalor), 
Salopatana, Nalopatana, and Pudopatana which are the five m^s of Mal4 
the pepper country (Malab&r), where also there are many Christians. 
Five days’ sad south of Male lay Sielediba or Taprobane (C%lon), divided 
into two kingdoms in" one of which is found the hyacinth-stone. 5he 
island has many temples, and a church of Persian Christians, and is 
much resorted to by ships from India Persia and Ethiopia deaUng in 
silk, aloewood, cloves, sandalwood, <fec. On the east coast of India is 
Marallo (Morava opposite Ceylon) whence conch-shells are exported': 
Then Kaber (Kaveripatam or Pegu. Yule’s Cathay Introd. page 
clxxviii.) which exports Alabandinum ; further on is the clove country 
^ and furthest of all Tzinista (China) which produces the silk. In 
India further up the country, that is further north,* are the White 
Ounoi or Hunas who have a king named Gollas . (Mihiraknla of inscrip- 
tions) who goes forth to war with IGOO elephants and many hoivemen 
and tyrannises over India,' exacting tribute from the people. His army 
is said to be so vast as once to have dfunk dry the ditch surrounding* a 
besieged city and marched in dryshod. 

In his book XI. Kosmas gives some account of the wild beasts of’ 
India, but this part bf his’ work does not require notice here. 

This is the last glimpse we get of India before the Arabs cut off the 
old line of communication with ' the’ Empire by the conquest of Egypt ' 
A.D. 641-2). 
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/i BA SHltitrSAB : Peshwa’s Subhcdiir of 
Gujardt, levies contributions on the GAik- 
’^'Uages,' 411 5 is made over to the 
British Government (1807), 416. 

Abdul Aziz Khan : of Junnar, hecomes 
viceroy by a forged order ancj appoints JawAn 
Mard KhAn his deputy in GnjarAt, 326 ; his 
defeat and death at Kim Kathodra, 328. 

Abdul KAdir ; son atid prime minister of 
G hiafsuddin Khilj i, 362, 364. See K Aaimddin . 

Abdul Kabim ; engineer of the emperor 
^ehAngir, repairs buildings ht Hindu (1617), 
373, 

AbdullIh KhAn Uzbak : Akbar’s general, 
reconquers Milwa (1663), 369. 

Abdullah WassAp : author of Taziyat-nl- 
Amsir, 516 and note 6. 

Abhaisikgh EAhioe ; 464. See Ahheysingh. 

Abhatatilakagani : Jain monk (1255), re- 
vised the Dvyitraya, 156. 

Abhbtsingh : MahirAja : fifty-third viceroy 
ofGujantt (1730 -'1733), 310 s his defeat by 
MubAriz-ul-Mulk, 311 5 procures assassination 
of PilAji GAikwAt and takes Baroda (1732), 
313 ; is re-appointed fifty-fifth viceroy of 
GnjaTAt, 319. 

AbhidhAna CaiNTAMAHi : work, written by 
Hemiichandia, 193. 

Abhimantu : early BAshtrakii^ prince, his 
copperplate grant, 120. ’ 

A'bhiea : name of a tribe, and province, 62, 64, 
note 3. See ATiir and ChudAsama. 

Abhiras : tribe, 137. 

Abi : tribe, 534, 

Abibia: name of a province, 62, 63 note 1, 
337 ; Upper Sindh and Multan, 537. See 
Abhira. 

Abu : king of, present with Mnlarija in the 
battle with Graharipu, 160 ; magnificent 
temple of Neminfith built by Vastupila and 
TejahpAla on, 199, 202 ; inseriptiou on the 
temple of V astnpila at, 204 ; Mutiny at, 439 j 
Paramfira possession, 470 ; Mount, 532, 534. • 

ABulAha : perhaps Obollab, 35. 

Abul Fazl : Akbar’s historian (1590), his 
account of Sultdn BahAdur’-s death, 349, 371. 

Abu RihIn ; 608, 520. See A1 Biruni. 

Abu Zaid : Arab writer (913), 526, 626 note 5, 
628, 530. 

Abu . Zbldal Hasan : author of the second 
part of Silsilit-ut-Taw4rikb, 606 Bote 2. 


AccAd ; early race, 174 and note 1. 

A'chArvas : funeral BrAhmans, 451, 

AdIlLaj : battle of (1730), 311. 

Adbn ; 514, 543. • 

AdhvXtmopanishad : religions wcffk compiled 
by Hemacbandra, 193. 

A’DiNi.THA : temple on Satrunjaya of, 79 
note 3. See Adnatba, 

A’DitvAEA : Jain god on Satrunjaya bill, 177, 
186. 

Administration : of the Valabhis (500 to 
700), 81. 

A'dnAth : temple of, completed, 186, See 
A'dinatha. 

Aelius Callus : 536. 

Afghanistan : 645. . 

Africa : 535. 

AgaBharkhides : (bom 250 A.d.) 535, 542, 

Agsikulas : Rajputs, 463, 468, 

Agba Muhammad Hussain : commander of 
the fort of Petl6d, his surrender, 327. 

A'oea : fort, 368. 

AGfEBMENT : between the Peshwa and the 
Dibhide, 393. 

Agkinagaea : identified with A'gar, 639. 

Ahada ; son of Udaya Vania, high officer in 
the reign of KumaTrap-tla, 170 ; not aekuow- 
ledging Kumarapila goes to Arnorfija, 184. 

AhAe : city, 539. 

A'kir : 175. See Chndfcama and ATihira. 

Ahirs : settlement of, 137, 138. 

Ahmad : 513. See Ahmed, 

AhmadAbXd.: built (1413), 236,513; sacked 
(1683), 224,225; manuscript found at, 205; 
riot at (1681), death of the leader Abu Bakr 
by poison, 286, 287 ; riots at (1730) , 310 ; 
XlmAbAi, widow of KhanderSv I)abh4de 
marches upon, 314 ; siege of and capture by. 
the Maratthas’and Momin Khdn (1737 - 1738), 
320 ; prosperity of, 320 ; disputes about the 
government of, between Eangoji and 
Momin Khan (1738), 322 ; disturbances at, 
between the Musalmans and the Marithis, 
323 ; mutiny of troops at, confinement of 
Pida-ud-diu and Mnftakhir Kh^n at, capture 
of the city of, -by Jawdn Mard hidn, 327; 
Marfithis in (1743-44), 327 ; siege of by 
Pakhr-ud-daulah and R^singhji of Idjr and 
defeat and capture of the viceroy at, by 
Jawin Mard Khan, 329 ; expulsion of Kh4n- 
derdv Ga!ikw4r’ s deputy Trimhak from, by 
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Bangoji, 329 ; siege and capture of, by the 
Maratthis under Kaghundtbrdo, 337 j minting 
of coins in 'the emperor’s narms stopped at, 
(1753), 338 ; assassination of B4ghoji the 
MarStha deputy at and erpnlsion of the 
Marithds from, by ' Momin Kh&n ; KoUs 
attempt to plunder tbe Dutch factory at, 
339-340; siege of, by the Marithtis, Sh4h 
Nut intercedes with the Peshwa to settle the 
affairs of, and fails, surrender of (1758), 
34il, 342 ; Saddshiv B4mchandra is appointed 
viceroy at (1760), 344 ; state of the parties 
^t, 3M ; riots at (1738), 394 ; captured by 
General Goddard (1780), 409; surrendered 
to Govindrdv GdiWdr by A'ba Shelukar, 
411 ; cession of the fort of, to the English 
by Gdikwdr in 1817, 428 ; mutiny at (3867][, t 
438 ; disturbances at (14th September. 1857), 
440; snpjnession of the mutiny at, 44^ 
See Ahmedtib^d, 

AtoiAB AyAz : governor of GujarUt, 230. 
Ahmed I. : Ahmad4b4d king (1411 - 1441), 
builds Ahmadibid (1413) ; defeats the I'dar 
. chief (141^); suppresses a revolt, spreads 
Isldm, sends expedition against H41wa 
(141 7) ; attacks Chtoipiner (1418); his war- 
with ]141wa (1422) j defeats the I'^r chief 
(142d) ; recovers Mahim (1429) and BdgUn 
(1431), 207 note 1, 215, 219, 235 - 240, 
AbkedAbAd ; 513. See Ahmadibid. 
AhkedAbAd kings : rule of (1403 - 1573), 
207, 209, 210, 23i, 264, 

Ahmed EhAn : see Ahmed I. 

Ahmed -KhAh Habshi ; commandant of the 
Surat fort, expelled' by the English (1769), 
343. 

Ahmedhagab ; fort, built (1427), 238. 

Ahmed ShAh ; sou and successor, of Emperor 
Muhammad Shih, 332; deposed (1764), 3.39. 
Ahmed &hAh ; grandson and successor of 
Mnzzaffar I. of Gujarit (1399-1411), besieges 
M&ndn twice between a.d. 1418 and 1422, 
359. 


governor 


Aigidioi ; Angediva, 646. 

Aihoib : inscription at, 107. 

Ain-hl-Mulk Mhltani : Gujardt 
tl318), 229, 230. 

Ajayapaea; Chohdn king (840), 167. 

AjayapIeA: Cbaulukya king (1174-1177), 
successor of - Enmarapila persecuted Jain 
officers and scholars, is murdered by the door- 

■ keeper, 194 - 195. 

Ajipal : monarch of Kanaui, killed by Nain- 
■pAl, 120. 

Ajitsingh : son of Mabirlja Jasvantsingb 
of M4rw4r, causes disturbance (1689 - 1692), 
288, 289 ; his plans of rebelUou checked 
(1705), 294 ; recovers Jodhpur (1709), 295, 296 ; 
is reconciled with the emperor (1714), gives 
his ^ughter to him in marriage, 297 ; Is 
appoint^- forty-seventh viceroy of GnjaiAt, 
disagrees with Haidar Knli Khdn, 299 - 300 ; 
/I forty -ninth viceroy of Gnjardt 

(1719 - 1721), 301. 

settlement at, 136 ; capital of 
Chohdn kings, 157, i8o. p ox 


Aeababoh : perhaps Ehabimn, 518^ 546. 
AkadatabSHA ; Bdshlrakd^ king - of the 
Gnjardt branch,, re-establishes himself in the 
territory of his father Dhmva, 126. 
AkAlavabsha ; another name of Krishna, . 
the Oakhan Bdshtrakiita king, recovers the 
disputed area to the sonth of the Tsfpti ; his. 
grafts, 127;!^. bee Krishna. 

A'kAbAtanti ; ancient name of M41wa, 36 and 

■ note ]. 

Aebar, Dehli empermr (1573 - 1604), struggles 
' with the Sesodids, 140, 207, 211, 2^ ; marries 
- Miran Muhdrak Khdn’s daoghter at Mdndu 
(1564), 369. 

Akbab ; Aorangrib's son. . nebris (1697), 
290.. • 

Akbabpdr : the palace at, built by NaMT-nd-din 
of Mdlwa (1500 - 1512), 365. 

Akham EobAna ; of Brahman&bdd, asks help 
of the king of Hmdustdn, 519. 

Aekttka : brother of Prachanda, 189. 

A'kota : 126. 

AKBHBEdvABA ; Ankledvara, 115. 

ADAF KbAn : 190 ; brother eff AlA-od-din Khilji 
leads an expedition against Gajartit' and cop- 
qners it (1297), invades trennantfth ; cou- 
strncts a Jdmamosqueat Anahilavdda with 
white marble pilla'rs taken from Jain temples, 

205. 

APAKBiKA : Gnrjjara king (890), 3 ; cedes 
Takkadeda, 468. 

Alamgir II. ; Azizaddin, son of Jahdndar 
Shdh, succeeds to the tbrpne of Dehli 
(1754 - 3759), 339. 

At A'si : father of llsm&n, 606. 

At ANKARA' ChhdAmani : Work on rhetoric 
compiled by Hemachandra^ 193. 

Adam Ati KhAn : deputy viceroy of the 
Dakban, pursues the Nizdm, is defeated and 
slaiu at Bdlapur (1720), 301. 

Atd-HD-DiN Khidji.: Dehli emperor (1296- 
1316), desecrates the Somandth temple, 199, 
207, 229, 512, 616. 

At BAitAM.AN ; identiSed with BhinmM, expe- 
dition against, 109, 467. 

Alban : Lieutenant, disarms and shoots Mns- 
taphakhdn, the Arab leader in revolt at Snnth, 
441. 

Aibeehni : 78 and note, 81, 167 note 1. b'ee 
A1 Biruni. 

At BitAntTRi ; Ahmed bin Y4hya, sumamed 
Abu Jdfer, writer of Futuh-ul-Bulddn (892), 
505 and note 3, 506, 513 and notes 8 and 9, 

■ 620. 

At Bibitni : Abu Bihdn, Arab traveller (970 - 
1039), 463, 500, 507 and note 9, 608 wd note 
8, 51() and note 3, 511 and 9, 61S and 
note 1, 613 and note 11, 614, 51 6 and note 11, 
517, 618, 620, 521, 522, 5^, K4, 626, 627. 
528, 730, 531. See A1 Birnni and Abu Bihdn. 
Alexanpeb : the Great, Macedonian emperor 
(b.c. 326-325), 164 note 6, 487, 632, 536, 
537, 644, 545. 

Alexandria ; town, K6. 

At HajjAj : (714), 506. 

At Hind : India, 505 note 6, 607, 
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All Akbab : of Ispahin, gorernor of i^'nrat and 
Cambay. 280 ; his assassination (1646), 280. 

An IsBiSi ; Aba Abdallah Mohammad, author 
of Niizhat-ul-Mnsht4k (1100), 508 and pot« 
10, '509 note 6, 510, 511, 512 and note 1, 516, 
517 and note 2, 619, 521, 623, 524, 525, 526. 
627, 528, 529, 531, 

Aninio : 386. 

Alikoa : appointed second connsellor, 184. 
bee bajjana. 

Al Istakhri : Abu Is-h&k, author of Kitib-ul- 
AkAlim (951), 609 note 3,- 510 note I; 511 
and notes 3 and 4, 512, 514 and notes 2 and 3, 
516 notes 6 and 7, 520 and note 10, 523. 

Al Jauhabi : Arab writer (982 - 999), 008 note 
10, 625, 526. ... 

At Kazwini : Zakariah Ibn Muhammad, author 
of A'sar-ul-BUAd (1263 -1275), 509 note 2, 610 
and note 1, 516 and note 14, 517 notd 1, 529. 
AtLAaiBAD : inscription of. bamndragnpta at, 
63, 65. 

AllitroohAdes : Bindnsira, son of Chandra- 
gnpta, 634. 

At Mahdi: Khalifeh (775-786), 525. 

At MAhuk : AbbAsi Khalifah (813 - 833), 606 
520. 

At MaSITDI :• Abul Hasan, Arab traveller (916- , 
944), 605 note 5, 606 note 8, 510, 512, 613, 
614, 616, 518 and note 4, 620, 521, 623, 524, 
625, 626, 627, 528, 629, 531. 

At Murei : Abdnr BahmAn, 613, 

At MtriAWAKKit : 505, note 3. 

AtOB : town, 638. 

Alp KhAn, governor of Gpjaraft (1310), 229 
note 6. * 

AhaitA'C KrAk : military governor of bnrat j 
(1690), 288. See ItimAd KhAn. 

AMAEABHaTA : Sanskrit form of Ambada, 186 
note 3. 

Ama’jAAka : branch of Saivism, 138. 

Amaeji : DewAn of JunAgadh ( ' 769 - 1 784), 70, 
AubA BhavAni : rugged land beyond, owned 
by a branch of the VAghelAs, ^6. 

Ambada : son of Udayana, rises to eminence 
in the reign of KunjArapAIa, 170 ; fights 
with MallikArjuna and in a second fight kills 
him for which he' is honoured with the title 
of RAjApitAmaha, 18.5-186, 186, 4 94; refuses 
submission to AjayapAla in religious matters 
and is killed in a fight, 195, 

Ambaka : Sanskrit form of Ambada, 186 note 3. 
Amb.vpAtaka : village, grant of, to a Jain 
. temple at NavasAri, 135. •' 

AmbikA ; goddess, temple of, at KodinAr, 182 
and note. 

Amhai : 511. See AnahUavAda. 

Amu : sub-divisional officer, 210, 212, 

Aniif :'chief treasurer, 212, 214, 

Amieahx Sadah : insurrection of (1346), 230. 
Akibehar : EAghoba’s general, 405. - . , _ 
Amib Khusrao : author of Tarikh-i-Alai, 515. 
Am JEBA : rising at, 439. 

Amoghavarsha I. : Dakban RAshtrakuta king, 
123, 124 ; invades GujarAt, 125, 126, 128, 625. 
AmeAbhata : see Ambada. 

AmeAkAbdava : Gupta chief, 66. 


Akrbli; battle at (1730), 312; MahAls, 418. 
Ambit biu JamIl TAGHtABi : .624. 
AmAdvABMak: inscription of,. 81. 

AnAHIia ; BharvAd, shows YanarAja the site 
of AnahilavAda, 151. • 

Anahilapdea : city; 161 ; VanarAja’g installa- 
-tion at, 152 ; Ambada returns vietoHons to, 
after his fight with MaUikArjnna, 186. See 
AnahilvAda, 

AbahilavajdA : ChAvadas of, 124 ; fonndatioB 
of (746), 466 ; removal of the capital of 
MnlarAja Solanki to, 139; named after a 
BharvAd who shows its site ; founding of Jaia 
temple at, 151-152 ; chroniclers, 166; Mnla- 
rAja’s father and uncles stop at, 156 ; cavalry 
parade at, 157 ; Jain and MahAdev temples 
■ .at, 160, 161 ; lake bnilt by Dnrlahha at, 163 ; 
invasion by Knlachaodra of, 1 63-164 ; Bhima 
I. king 0 ^ at Mahmiid’s advance abandons 
it and fiies away, 166 ; proposed capital of - 
Mabmiid of Ghazni, 168 hote 1 ; Earnamern 
temple at, 170; Vikramasiihha imprisoned 
at, 186; lonse-temple at, 193; sack of 
(1194), ^9, its different jjames^ 511, See 
Anahilapnia. 

AbaeilAvatA : Sanskrit form of AnahilavAda, 

* 151. 

A'nahill ApAtaka : 204. See AigahilavAda. 
A'NAKA : see AmorAja. 

AnAiDB : name, of ArnorA^a, father of Lavana* 
prasAda, as given in an mscription, 200, 
AsAttADBBA name of AnaiAja as given in . 

the HammiramahAkAvya, 182. See Amor^. 
A'iiandapitba : ancient iiame of Vadanagara, 
6 and note 2. 

AnawdeAv GilKWAD :Jbeirof GoviifflrAo, 412, 
AnandeavIPavae : settles at DhAr (A.D. 1734), 
382. His Highness Sir, K.C.S.I., C.I.B,, the 
present MahArAja of I^Ar, 383. 

AnaHTAPITea : fort of, 180 note 2. 

AnArAja : king of ^Akamlfiiari, 181 and 
note 3, 182. See AmorAja. 

Ahaetta : ancient division of GujarAt, 6, 36, 
36 ; legendary GujarAt king, 8. 

Asakttapitka : see Anaudapura, 

A'ndakje : Andhras, 632, 533. 

Anodbas : Tihe (a.d. 138), 32, 52, king of, at 
the bri(legToom*choosing of Dnrlabhadcfvi, 
163, 538,. 

Akdbapana : identified with Darban, 638. 
Awdueabheixtas : see Andhras and SAta- 
karnis. 

AHJaCAEyHAHiMAMAiiA : Collection of words of 
more than one meaning, compiled by Hema- 
cbandra, 192. 

Asoa : king of, at the bridegroom-choosing of 
Dnrlabhadevi, 163. 

Asgae : viUage, destruction of, by Mr. Ash- 
bnmer, 443. 

Anobdiva : island, 546. 

AnhilawXba : 516. 'See AnahilavAda. 
AnhilwAba ; 612, 514. See AnahilavAda, 
Abkles'VARA : AkAlaTarsha Krishna’s Bag- 
nmra grant from, 128 ; MarAthAs defeated at 
(A.D. 1711), 297. 

AdGKOB : capital of Cambodia, 499, 500, 602i 
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Annitts PtocAinra : 536. 

AkkottAka : modem A'kota, 125. 

Ano : PrAkrit local name ofALnarAja, 181 note 3. 
See ArnorAja. 

Akopsingh BhandAbi : deputy of the viceroy 
Ajitsingh, 301, . 

AnrAja : statue of, 153. 

AntAji BbAseeb : MarAtha leader in GnjarAt, 
391. 

Antioch : 536. 

Antonio db Stlvbeia : Portuguese command- 
er in India, 349. 

Antoninus Pius : Boman emperor (154 - 181), 
542. 

Anteoli : plate at, 122, 

Ahteoli-ChAeoli r Kakka, the BAshtrakii^ 
prince’s grant at, 121. 

Anupa : name of country, 36 note 2. 

Abupama : wife of TejahpAla, 202. 

A'pa Ganbsh: Peshwa’s viceroy of GnjarAt, 
345. - 

ApabAdityA : successor of MallikArjuna, 186. 

AfarAntA, the western seaboard, 36 and 
note 8. _ 

Apaeantakas ; 634. 

ApokOPA : the Arivallis, 639. 

Apoluodotus : Baktrian-Greek king, 17, 18 j 
his inscriptions, 535, 544, 545. 

Apologos ; modem ObolUh, 646. 

AeabAstba : 534. 

AeabAstba: : 533, 534. • 

Arabia : 543. 

Abab guard : at Baroda, disbanded (1803), 
413. 

AbabhattA : see Ahada. 

Arabs : invasion by, 117 j raids of, 465 ; advance 
of, by sea and land (637) and through Persia, 
(650 - 660), 497, 626, 627, 629. 

AbakHOSIoi : people of eastern Afghanistan, 
645. 

AeAtbioi : Arattas of the MahAhhArata, 546. 

AeattAS : 646. 

Ae^s : battle of (1723), 305, 

AbbudA : see Abu. 

Archipelago ; Malay, 492. 

Aedaba : tribe, 634. 

Abdeshib PapakXn ; 544, 546. 

AhdhXshtama : district, 191, 

AbdiVijayA : grandson pf Bruvijaya ((i60), 489. 

AegANTE : city, 646. 

AbhIi-dinkI ' JhopdX : mosque in Ajmir, 
originally 8'anskrit school, 180. 

Aehai Achaea ; great monastery built by, 79. 

Aeiakb : north Konkan, 640, 544, 546." 

Arikesaei : 466. 

Abishtanbmi : Jain temple of, 181, modem 
Ahmaddbafd. 

Aejuna, visit of, to KAtbiavAda, 9. 

Aejunadeva : VAghela chief (1262- 1274), 176; 
succeeds Visaladeva ; extension of bis kingdom 
and his inscriptions, 203-204, 206. 

AejunXyanA : Ksbatriya tribe, 64 note 3. 

Aemaoaea : probably Cape Bamas, 542. 

AenobXja : king of SAmbbar, 179, 182, 184 ; 
fights with KumArapAla and is defeated, 184, 
188. See AnarAja. 


Arnobaja : son of BhaTala, king of Bhima* 
palli ; helps Bhima II. in resisting the power 
of his nobles (1J170 - 1200), 196, 197, 1,98, 206. 
Pee .A'n&ka, 

AbomAta : Cape Gnardafni, 543. 

Abob dominions : spread of, 495. 

Abbian : (150 A.D.), 532,- 53S, 634,*542, 545. 

' Abbianos : 546. 

Abtoabta : town, 538. 

AstAkA : country, 540. 

A'Aa Bhil, defeat of (1413-14), 235. 

A'4apala : prince, 172 and note 1. 

T^APALLI :. modern AhmedAbad, 205. 

A'saph Jah NizXm-ul-mulk : goyemor of 
MAlwa (1717 -1721), 382. 

Asi-B-ui-BixiLD : work by A1 Kazwini, 610 and 
note 1. ' 

AsXrtA : village, 329, 513. 

Asaval : village, temples at, 170, 

AsXwal : AhmadAhAd, 231, 234, l!35, 508, 509, 
610, 512, 513, 51^. 

Asha": Bhil chief, slain by Kama, 170. 
AshXpat.t.i : modem AsAval, seat of BhU chief, 
Asha, 170. 

Asheubnkb : Mr., Assistant Magistrate, Eaira, 
raises a fort for the protection of the district, 
439 ; suppresses a rising of ThAkors at Par; 
■ tAbpur, 443, 444. 

AshkXl-ul-BilXd : work by Ibni Hankal, 511. 
Asheapis : coins, 342. 

Asinda : identification of, 639. 

Asini : tribe, 634. 

Asmagi ; the AAmakAs, 682, 533> 

Asmakas : 533. . 

AsOKA : Manryan Smperor (b.c. 260), 13, 14 j 
raises monuments in Buddha’s places of rest, 
79. 

AAbAhas : BrAhman stages of life, 115. 

Assau : 528. See EAman. 

Assigned lands: during. Mosalmin peried, 
209, 210, 211, 213, 214. • 

As Sindh : Indus valley, 607. " 

Asiakapba : town, identified with Hastaka- 
vapra or HAtbab, 539, 544. 

AstbadA : Son of Udaya, rises 'to a high posi- 
tion under KumArapAla, 170. 

A'sthanA : darbAr ball, built by SiddbarAja, 
179. 

Atabak Abu*Bake : king (1154-1159), SaAdi’s 
patron, 515 note 4. 

AtHva : village, on the TApti, 309 ; fort, 

. built at (1730), 310, 331. 

Atita : 84. ^ 

Atei : sage, 461. 

Attok : town, 538. 

Aubkin : Piram, 609, 515. 

AuDiCHTAa : subdivision of BrAhmans, origin- 
ally northerners, 161 ; grants to, 172, 
Audumbaei Halvas : tribe, 634. 

Augustus : (a.d. 14) 536. . • • 

AuBANGZlb : Mughal emperor ; 226 j Prince'^ 
Muhammad, twenty.fifth viceroy of GnjarAt 
(1644-1646), 280; his rale marked by re- 
ligious disputes, is recalled, 280 ; joins with 
MuxAd, defeats Jasvantsingh and UArAh 
Shikoh, confines MorAd and ascends the 
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throne (1658), 282 ; appoints Sidi Yiknt 
of Janjira Mughal admiral (1670), 285 j 
his campaigns against Udepur and Mirwar ; 
imposes jazyah tas in Gujarat (167S), 286 j 
his death (1707), 295. 

AtrioMCTLA : triba 532 ; modem Chanl, 533,531, 
540. 

Auxoamis : town, identification of, 3^9. 

Avalokita : father of Yogeivara, 126. 

Atanti ; king of, at the bjidegroom-ohoosing 
of DurlabhadeTi,'363. 

Atab : 144. 

At AES, tribe, 76. 

Avasaeputi: age, 193. 

Ayodhta ; capital of Assam, 491. 

A'zam KhIn : Ticeroy of Gnjarit (1635- 
1642), 278; subdues Kolis and K4this, robbers 
injhdliv&da, Eathi&vida, Navlnagar and 
Kachh (1639) 2^8, and marches against 
NavAnagar (1640) j is recalled (1642), 279. 

A'zau Shah : prince, defeated and slain (1707), 
296. 


Babal : Babylon, 606. 

BAbIji : military minister of Gafikw4r : leaves 
the command of the forces ii» KAthiivafda 
and takes part in the civil administration at 
Barcda, 41^. 

BAba Piarah : ford, defeat of the Musalmafns 
at (1705), 294 J advance of the Mardthis to 
(1711), 297. 

BAbaeia VAda : 175, 187. 

Bababo : demon, helps SiddhaiAja in bis 
magical feats, 174. 

Babi pakily : power of the, 286 ; disagreement 
with Haidar Kuli Khdn, 300, 301. 

BxbbAKagar : fort, invested by Cb^hada, 187. 

BAbobav ; guardian of Yashvautrav, infant 
son of Uinibii DAhhdde, 396. 

BAdAmi : town in Bijapur district, 125. 

Badabasidhi : apparently Borsad, 126. 

Bad Gdjjaes ; high Gujjars, 464. 

BAdmee : town, 470. • 

BAdnee : Mher settlement at, 136. 

BaghdAd ; 514, 516. 

BaolA^ : hills, hiding place of Karnadeva, 205, 

BagdmeA : village, copperplate ^ant from, 
117 ; plate of Akalavarsha at, 125; grant of 
Dhruva II. at, 126 ; Akalavarsha Kijshna’s 
grant at, 127 ; Krishna, the Gujaraft Rdsh- 
trakiita king’s grant at, 129 ; Dhruva II.’s 
plate at, 130, 468. 

BagvAdA : fort, capturp of, by ShivAji (1672), 
387; by Lieutenant Welsh in 1780,409, 

BAhada : son of Udaya, rises to high position 
under Kumdrapala, 170 ; is made chief coun- 
sellor, 184; establishes Bahadapura, 186, 

BAhadapdba ; town established by BAhada, 
186 note 4. . 

BahAdue : Sultin of Gujar.4t (1526- 1636) ; 
captures Mandu and sends Mehmud 11. of 
Malwa prisoner to Gujarat ; incorporates 
Malwa with Gujardt (1526), 367 ; takes re- 
fuge at Mandu after his defeat at Mandasor, 

B 1746 -71 . 


flees from Mandu to Chdmpduir, 367, 368 ; 
cedes the town of B^sein to the Portuguese, 
347; his death (1636), 348-351. 

BahAdur KhAn : son of a slave girl, claims 
the ehiefship of Jnudgddh (1811), 425. 

BahAddb KhAx : Khan Jehan, thirty-fourth 
viceroy of Gujardt (1668-1671) ; sent as vice- 
roy of the Dakhan (1671 - 16T4), 286. ' 

BauAddr ShAh’ I.: (1707-17i2>empelor of 
Dehli, 296 ; his death, 297. 

BAhalim : Indian viceroy of the Ghazni king, 
174 note 1. 

BahaEimad : (Mev4d ?), 109, 492. 

Bahawaipue : 538. 

BAhIrji NAik : Shivaji’s spy in Gujardt in 
1661, 386. 

Bahbam ShAh : Ghazni king (1116 - 1157), 174 
note 1. • 

Baheein : ^6, 613, 615, 523. 

Bahbbch : 610. See Broach. 

Bahedj : 508, 513. See Broach. 

Bahehs : 520. See Broach. 

BAhttloda : apparently the modern village of 
Bholdda, remission of pilgrim tax at, 172. 

BahpsAhata : see Dadda III. 

Baidjadak : Arabic for ruby, 517, 

BaioSKS ; Peram, 645. 

Baiba ; pirate boats, 608 note 4, 521, 

Balsuba : Yaishyds 630. 

BaithAnA : Paithan, 37, 641. 

BAiza BAi : danghter of Shji Rdo Ghdtke ^d 
widow of Dowlatrdv Sindia of Gwalior, 4a7. 

BajibAv BaldAl : Peshwa (1720- 1740), sends 
Udaji Pavdr to Gujardt to drive away PilAji 
Gdikwdr ; carried on negotiations with the 
Gujardt viceroy and promises to exclude 
PilAji, Kantdji, and other freebooters from 
Gujardt, 308 ; discovers the intrigues of 
Trimhakrdv Ddbhdde ; advances to -Barcdi 
and besieges it ; raises tbe siege and on 
his way to the Dakhan defeats the forces of 
Trimhakrdv and Pildji and kills Trimhakrdv 
(1731), 393 1 his negotiations with the Ni- 
zam (1731), 312, 313; is appointed governor 
of Mdlwa with Anandrav Pavar as his de- 
puty, 382. 

BAjieAo II. : Peshwa, son . of Eaghundthrdo 
(1796-1818), appoints his younger brother 
governor of Gujardt, 411 ; appoints Trimhakji 
Uengle Sar Subha of Ahmeddbafd, 427. 

BakkAE ; place, 520. 

Bakshi : military paymaster, 214. 

Bakteia : independence of, 543. 

Bakteian Gebbks : 456 note 1, 535. 

B-Akteiajtoi : warlike race, 545. 

BakulAdeti: queen of Bhim I. (J169), 169 ; 
concubine, 181. 

Balabha : town, 524, 525. 

BAladEvas : Jain saints, 451 note 3. 

BalAditta ; of Magadha, 75 notes 2 and 5. 

Bal.ah : Alberuni’s era of, 78 note 1 ; starting 
of era, 81 . 

Balai : Ptolemy’s name for Gopndth, 78 note 1 . 

BAlAji BAjibao : Peshwa (1740-1761), sends, 
an army to Gujarat and frees Rangoji, 333 j 
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his n^otiations with J aw&n Mard Eh&n (17 60) ; 
imprisons Damiji and compels him to surren- 
der half his rights and conquests (1751) ; in- 
clndes Cambay in his' share at the request of 
Momin Khafn ; imprisons all the members of 
the G&ikwar and Dabhade families and sends 
Baghnnathrao to>Surat, 334, 

Biilji VishwanIth : Peshwa (1714 - 1720), 
advances to Ahinad4b<id and levies tribute, 

. 296, 296 ; his negotiations at DeMi respect- 

ing the ^jaiAt tribute (1717), 389. 
SalEoktteOs: ting, identified with Vilivafya- 
kura, 541. 

BaihAba : 606. 

BAraXBA3 ; Bash^ku^, 468, 469, 606, 509, 
612, 614, 516, 5)8; rnlers of Mdlkhet, 619, 
626, 526, 526, 627, 529, 630, 631. 

BAl MtTLABiJA : see Mularaja'II^ 

BAlXpitb : battle of (1720), 301, 389. • 

BAcAsinor : residence of the Bdbi family, 314 ; 
captured by Bhagvantriv from Sardir Mu- 
hammad Ehfin Babi, 344 ; recaptured by 
b'arddr Mohammad KbBn (1761), 345. 

Balbh : see Vaieh. 

Balesae : village, 127. 

Bauba ; village, identified with Wanesa, 
of. 111. 

Baukh : 144, 545. 

BallAla : king of Milwa, defeated by Enmfii- 
apAIa, 186., 

BAuikb : 188, 196, 466. 

BaxsAr : grant of Vinay4ditya Mangalardja at, 
108, 123 sacked by the Portuguese in a.d. 
1631, 347. 

Baltipatna : modern Pal, 540. 

BAlTA AchA : Easamachitra, ruler of Guiarsft, 
489. 

Bamiab : 497. 

Bammogouba : town, 540. 

BAna: poet, 1’ 4. 

Bahagaba : identified with Bannu, 538. 
BanaotjasBi : VanavSsi, 541. 

BAndhAp.as : calico-printers, 460. 
BandhUvarman : 76. 

Bania : Bazdna or Narivan, 611 and note 12. 
BaniA : Brdhman. lord of Mankir, 514. 

BAnia KAska : 525. 

BaiWU : town, 538. 

BaksArovae: desert sea, 4S5. 

BappA : bliaivite or Vaishnava pontiffs, 84-85, 
85 note 1. 

BiPtr GAiewAe : half-brother of the Gdikwir, 
a political refugee at Ahmeddbdd (1857), 
442. 

BAea : island, 529. 

BAeada ; Porbandar, 524, 

BaeadwAj : sage, 461. 

BarAgi : Varaha the Boar, temple of, 451. 
BaeAhmAs ; Brahmans, 630 and note 11. 
BAeAii : rest-house of, 471. 

BaeAke ! Dvarka, 538, 5l4, 546. 

BAkAppa : Tallapa’s general and king of L&ta 
or south Gujardt, killed byMnlardja, 157, 
158. 

BAbAuz : "Broach, 513. 

BabsaBa ; 174, 534. See Barbaraka. 


Babbabaea : demon, 173 Endnote 3; non- 
Aryan tribe, 174 and note 1, 176. 

Babbabbi : town, 174 not^ 1, 638. 

Babbabieob ; ShEhband^, 174 note 1, 538 
644. 

BabbabiAs : ancient Barbaraka, 175. 

Barbosa : traveller (1511 - 1614), 219. 

Babda : hills, 87, 135, 136 j town, 613, 

Bardai : main division of Mh'er chiefsbips, 136. 
BAbdou : 130. , 

Babdaxbma : Porbandar, 638. 

Bardbsabbs : 542. 

Babgosb ; Broach, 536. 

BAbi : city, 518. 

Baboda : Earka’s grant at, 122, 124, 125 ; 
Dhmva’s grant at, 126, 127 ; KumArap&la’s 
visit to, 183 ; granted by EumEiapEla to 
Eatuka, 184 ; 235 ; one-/ourth revenue of, 
assigned to Pil&ji G&ikwEr by Hamid Ehin, 
306 ; capture of, by the MarEthEs under 
MahEdaji GsdkwEr (1734), 314-316-; invested 
by GovindrEv GEikwEr (1775), 401 ; affairs 
at, managed by BEvji and ^bEji Appa, 412; 
affairs of (1803),' 113 ; fid*ardtha conspiracy 
it (1857), 442 -443, 

Babugaza : ancient name of Broach, 18. 

BArtth : Brda«h, 506, 609, 610, 611, 612, 613, 

• 517,620. 

Baeus: identified with Bharuch, eipeditioa 
against, 109, 465, 467. 606, 613. 

Babusi : Arabic for lance shafts, 613. 

Babgz : Broach, 606. 

BAbwi : VerEval, 521. 

Babvgaza : Broach, 636 ; gulf of, 639, 644 ; 

exports and hnpoito of, 646, 6461 
BAsdev : Erishna, 519. * 

Basiles : reputed author of the Periplus, 642. • 
BasbAh : 605 notes 2 and 6, 616. 

Bassabika ; poem, 546. 

Bassein ; MallikErj ana’s inscription at, 186; 
destroyed by the Portuguese (153^, 347 ; 
ceded to the Portuguese by b’ultEn Bahafdur 
of GujarEt (1634), 347 ; captured by the 
MarEthEs (]739), 322 j besieged by General 
Goddard (1780), 409 , treaty of (1802), 413 
623, 546. 

B.isfiDEO : 521. See BEsdev. 

Batta’; Bet, 606 and note 1. 

BAva ; 85 note 1, See Bappa. 

I BawAbij : people of Kacbb and SomuEth, 608 ; 
MeA pirates, 517, 621. 

BazAna : BEnia or NErEyan, 611 note 12, 620. 
BAz BahAdur : the last of the independent 
chiefs of MEndu, 356 ; Malik BEyEzid kills 
his brother Daulat Ehsta ; the defeat of,_ by 
the Gouds j his poetic love of Bupmati or 
Bnpmani ; expulsion of, by Pir Muhammad, 
Akbar’s general (1560) j his restoration and 
the death of Pir Muhammad in 1561 ; re- 
capture of Mindu by the Mughals under 
Abdullah (1562) ; the retirement of, to Gcmd- 
wal (1562) ; accepts service under tho 
Mughals (1570), 369 - .371, 

Becabe : village 637, 646. , 

Bebba : Bhiwndi creek, 540, 542. - 
BekgAl : 124 ; original place of Srigandas, 161, 
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468, 494; Gnrjjura Tatssrija’s success in 
527 ; under Tibet, 628. 

Beekkicb : 536, 546. 

Bebeeieb ; town on the Bed Sea, 535. 

Besitni : 81. See A1 Bimni. 

BESiLB : 516 and note 5. 

Bet : island and fort, seized by Vdghers, cap- 
tured and destroyed by the EngUsh (1869), 

• 446-447. 

BhXbheta : minister of Bhima II., 20(h 

Bbadhab : river, 160. 

BhadbakXIiI : inscription in the temple of, 79 
noce 3, 81 ; s^ne of, at P^ftan, 190. 

Bhadbesab : inscription in a temple near, 172 ; 
in Kachh, expedition against the chief of, 
201 ; inscription slab at, 204. 

Bhasbesyaba ; see Bhadresar. 

BhXdtjla ; ISO note 2. 

BflAOvXirLAi, : Dr., Ill, 117 note, 124, 127, 

■ 129 note 3. g7, 138, 141, 144, 145, 167 
note 1 , 465, 541, 544. 

BhaotantbXv : Peshwa’s deputy, marches on. 
Cambay ; is surronndcd and taken prisoner by 
Momin Khdn ; his release, 338 ; his engage- 
ments with MominKh4n (1754), 339 j conquers 
Bilafsinor and levies Peshwa’s share of the 
revenue, 344. 

BhXovatXi : share system of* levying land . 
revenue in kind, ^9. 

Bhaibay : shrine of, 454 j Buddhistic guardian, 
458 and note 1. . 

BhXhdabkab : Professor, 110, l27, 541, 646. 

BHXNPOtTPTA ; Gupta ruler (511), 72. 

BhXbods : 464. 

BhabttbidXman : nineteenth Kshatrapa (278 - 
294), coins of, 48. 

Bhakuch : see B4rus. 

Bhaia : military officer, 125, 

BhatXbea : 80 ; founder of the Valabbi dynasty 
of Gurjjara descent, coins ascribed to him 
(509 - 620), 85, 86, 87, 136. 

BhatiA : reduced by Mahmud of Ghazni, 168. 

BbAtkXbea : settlement of, 135. fc'ee Bha- 
tdrka. 

BhXts : genealogists, 451 and note 1. 

• BhattXbaka : attribute of priests of Dig4m- 

bara Jain sect, 85. 

Bhattis: 137.. 

BHAruKoi : Silva tribe, 634, 646. 

BhXya Beihaspati: state officer at Soma- 
nitha, 193. ' , . • 

Bhavishta I early Baslitrakiite prmcej 1-0 5 
Pur^, 465. • , . 

BHi-U yXHEB PatXr : Baroda officer, his in- 
trigues {1857), 442, 446, 

BhItnagak : town and creek, 78 j state col- 

lection, 471, 524. . . ^ , 

BhXvsingh ; of TiramgaTm, invites the Mari- 
thas to Tiramgim and expels the Kasbitis 

. from the town (1736), 317 ; attacks the fort 
and expels the Maritbds, 323. 

BsilmXl : 466. See Bbinmdl. 

Bhils : 451, 632. 

• Bhima I. : Chaulukya king (1022 - 1064) suc- 
ceeds Durlabha, leads victorious expeditions 


against the kings of Sindh and Chfdi ; 
Enlacbandra att^ks bis capital Anahila- 
vada ; be escapes at the advance of Mabmdd 
of Ghazni (1024), bis plates, 79 note 2, 
163 - 170, 181 ; builds the Somanaltba temple, 
190,522. 

Bhima II.: Cbauln^a king (1179-12421 
snccceds MnlarsCja fl. ; bis grants, 195 and 
note 3 ; his nickname Bholo (Simpleton) 
196,470. 

Bhimadeya I,: 79 note 2, 181, 190. Bje 
‘ Bhima I. 

‘Bhimadeya II. : Chaulnkya ruler, 229. Sea 
Bhima 11. 

Bhimapalli : town, 196. 

Bhimasen : (963), 469. 

Bhima Simha ; husbandman, concealed En- 
mXrapila, 182 ; is appointed head of the royal 
bodyguard, .184, 

‘Bhimpoh : temple of, near Dumas, 493. 

BhiKmal 'Shrimil town, 3 and note _6; 
expedition against, 109 and' note 2 ; Gnrjjars 
of, 115, 469 ; Chatvadis connected with Cha- 
pas of, 139, 155, its king sides with Mnlar&ja, 
160 J description of, 449; people of, 460; 
objects in the .town, 451-52 ; snrronndings, 
462-466 ; of Jaikop, 456-458, snn temple at, 
459 - 461 J legends, 461463 ; caste legends' of, 
463465 i history, 465471 ; origin of the name 
of, 466 note 9; -469, inscriptions at, 471- 
488 ; Gnrj jar chief of, 489 ; affliction of, 518 
note 9, §26. 

Bho J A : king of M41wa, 163, 1 64,180, 453 note 1. 

BhonsdaBXja : SardXr and kinsman of the 
GdikitXr (1857), his intrignes, 442 ; obtains 
pardon at the intercession of the GXikwaCr, 
443. 

Bhopad : town, 438. 

Bkopahadeyi : installed as PattarXni Or queen- ' 
regnant of KnmdrapXIa, 184. See' Bhnp4- 
ladevi. 

Bhbagueishi: sage, 461. 

■ Bhbighkachha : modern Broach, 127 ; Kumir* 
ap&Ia meets a soothsayer at, 183. 

Bheitywata SatbiachXla : son of Kasamchi- 
tra, king of Gujarat, 489. 

Bhuitada : 156. See Bhuvada. 

BhumiXs : 215 note 2, 451 note 3. 

Bhhmilika: 137. 

Bhhmli : fort, capital of Mhers, 136, 137, 338. 

BHUPADADEYr : wife of KumArapAla, 182, See 
BhopalAdevi. 

BhhyadA : Chaulukya king, kills Jayasokhara, 
150, 157. 

Bhuyahaditya : Mularija’s ancestor, 157. 

BhutadA : another name, of ChAmunda, 164, 
165. 

Bija : uncle of Mnlarija, 156, 160. 

Bijapob : 108. See Vijayapura, 

Bixhaita : poet (c. 1050 A.D.), J56, 

Bihehch : Broach, 507. 

Binagaba : town, 538. 

Biesad : Gupta inscription at, 67. 

Beace : Captain, political agent, Eidhanpur, 
441. 
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BoLnfSiB : 534, 646, See Bliaulingl. 

Bombaeo : name of a well, 453. 

>Bombat: island, burned by the Portuguese 
(1532), 347 ; harbour, 533. 

BoMBii.3 : leatberworkers, 451. 

Boee : 645. 

Boro Beddob ; Javan town, 4S9. 

BobsAD : 126 ; fort, built by Jagiivan Paviir, 
iVIaraltha leader (1742), 325 ; given up by 
Eangoji to the Musalmans, 326 ; siege and 
fall of, 332 ; besieged by Momin KbAn, 339 ; 

• recovered by Bangoji from Hariba, adopted 
son of Khanderdv Gafikwalr ; retaken by 
Khanderdo and DAmdji Gdikwar (1748), 396. 
Bosabi : Komdrapdla’s companion in exile, 
182 ; appointed viceroy of L4ta or south 
Gujarat, 184. 

Bobia : hill range, 456. 

Boedaia : tovvn, 538. • 

Boekephaea ; Jaldlpur, 646. 

BoebchieB : Mr., Governor of Bpui bay (1759), 
343. 

Brahma : inscription in the temple of, on the 
Chitoda fort, 188 ; king of the Indians, 531. 
BbahmageptA : astronomer (628), his work on 
astronomy called Brahmagupta Siddhdnta, 
138, 453 note 1, 467. 

Bbahmasend : Brahma’s pool, 452, 462, 463. 
BbAhman ; 530, 631. 

BEAUMAJtdBdD : town, 619. 

Bbahmasaeovab : lake, 464. 

BbahAM'siddhAnia : work on astronomy by- 
Brahmagupta, 453 note 1. ’ 

Bbahaiataka : family name of Prachanda, 
129. 

Bbambasem : capital of Bliruvijaya,’ king of 
Jilva, 489. 

Beiogs : Colonel (1827), 38.3, 

Bbihaspati ; Ganda Blidva, repairs the .Soma- 
ndtha temple, 189, 190. God, 461. 
BeibatsAMHita : work by Varaba Wibira, 640. 
Beitish : the, intervention for protection of the 
chiefs of Kathidvd'la against the Mulakgiri 
system, 421 -422 ; secret treaty of the, with 
Bgvji ; reward Rivji with a village, 413; 
make a fresh treaty with the G.iikwar, 
consolidating all previous engagements into 
a single treaty and constitute themselves 
arbiters in all disputes of the Gdikwiir with 
foreign powers and the Pesbwa (1805), 41-5. 
See English. 

Bboach : Valabbi grants in, 86 ; district, Gurjjar 
dynasty of, 107, 113 ; Val.abhi king’s camp of 
victory at, 114 ; described by Hiuen Tsang ; 
port, submitted to Pulake^i II. ; grant at, 
116, 117, 126; Dbmva II. ’s Bdgumra and 
Baroda grants made at, 127 ; a soothsayer at, 
promises Kumdrapdla the throne, 183 ; Lava- 
naprasada’s fight with Slngbana at, 199 ; in- 
Bun-ection at (1325), 613-514 ; siege and relief 
of (1347), 230 ; (1412), 235 ; plundered by 
the Maratbds (1676), 387 ; plundered second 
time by the Maratlids (1685), 387-388 ; capture 
of, by the M4tias and Momnds (1691), 288; 
siege of, by Damaji and the Mardtbds (1741), 
324, 595 ; defended by the Nizdm’s lieutenant 


Nek Alum Khdn; raising of the siege by 
Bamdjl ; concessions of a share in the customs 
■ revenues of, to Damdji by the Nizsfm, 324; 
governor of, becomes independent (1752), 334 ; 
capture of, by the English (1772), 401 ; given 
over to Sindia in 1802, 410 ; captured by the 
English from Sindia (1803), ceded to .the 
English by the treaty of Sirje Anjangaon 
(1803), 414; its different . names, 613, 521, 
•628, 536, 545,' 546. 

Brocade : weaving of, at Ahmeddbdd, encour- 
aged by emperor Anrangzib (1703), ^2. 
Bccepuaia : JaUlpur, capital of the Asini, 534. 
Bhckie : Captain, political agent of Eewa 
Kdntha (1867), 439, 443. 

Beddua : idol of, ; introduction of, >n 

« China, 5.30, _ ao nn 

BuDDHAVABMiiAJi : mler of Eaira, Iw, 110, 
11] ; Kalachnri prince,'! 14. 

Budhagepta : Gupta king (A-D. 494-600), 7’) 
72, 135 ; oveetbrown by Toramdna, 136. 
Buddhism : state religion in Cambodia, 602 ; 

religion in Gnjardt, 530. 

Buddhists : 531. 

Budhita: town, 638. 

Bubxeb : Dr , 7», HI, H3, 117 note, 165, 166, 
167. 161, 174 note 1. 196 note 4, 466,^ 
BniLDiKGS : constmefed in Siddhardja a time, 
J79-180. . ■ 

Bohdelkhand : Krishna’s son Jagattnnga, 
lived at, 130. 

Be EG ESS : SSS. . „ , .' 

BhbhA.npee : plnndered by the Mar4tn» i 
1675, 387. 

Buema : 627. 

Bukmes’ Travels ibto Boiha^ : 644. 
BrzANTiOK : Vaijayanti, 546 j Chiplun, 640, 
Byzantium : 546. 


CaciGA : 471. 

Ca:si : Kekayaa, 53.3. 

Calingon ; Feint Goddvari, 633. 

Cambay : Stambhatirtb.a, 123 ; Kumdrapd^ 
repair's to, 182; Jain temple at, Y 

Kumdrapdla, 190 ; plundered by Alafkhdn s 
army, 106 ; sack of (1673), 220 and note 2 
224 'and note 2, '226 and “ote 2 ; sack ol 
(1347), 230, 232, 236 ; siege of, by 
rdo l)dbb.ide, 306 ; Momin Khdn appo*”*®" 
governor of, 311. 317 ; customs bouse at, iZi , 
included in the Feshwa’s share of 
(1762), 334; failure of a Maratha attempt 
on (1753), 338, 398 ; intervew of Edvjior 
Baroda with Governor Duncan at (ISiW. 
412; Musalradn preacher of, ^32, i 

different names, 614 ; importation of horses 
into, 516. ■ ,, 

Cambodia : 498 - 504 ; origin of the name 
Kamboja, 498 note 4; Brabmamc dynasty 
of ; inscriptions, king of, an emb^sy from 
China (6i7), 499 ; aloes, 528. 

Camunda : 471. 

Candeagupta : 532. See Cbandragupta. 

Case : port, Hisu Gbordb, 537. • 
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CapitAIIa : identified with Motfnt Aim, 634. 

Caeneiians : 78 note 1. 

Cashtan : 530. See Chastens. 

Castanedas : history of the Portuguese in 
India up to A.D. 1538, 349. 

Castes : Gujar underlayer in Gujarat, 4 ; 
legends of, 463 - 465. 

Catoueya : 526. See Chanlukya. 

Ceylon : 509, 516, 636. 

ChXoh: (631-670), 519. 

ChIch Naslah : Arabic history of Chafch, 519. 

Chachioa : Modh Vafnia of D^ndhuka, father 
of Hemachandra, 191. 

CHAOANJANa ; white people^ 501. 

Chahada : son of Udaya and younger brother 
of Bsfh^a rises to a high position under 
Kumitrapala, 170 j leads an expedition against 
SAnibhar ; title of RAjagharatta conform! on 
him, grants half a village, 187.' 

Chakeatartis : Jaio saints, 451 note 3. 

CaALDKYA : grant of, 466,, 467. 

Chalikta or Ohalkta : see Chanlukya. 

Chalukta ; Dakhau dynasty (a.d. 552 - 973), 
156 ; early trace in GujarAt of its rule, come 
from the Dakhan and establish themselves in 
Gujardt j their grant*, genealogy, 107.- 133. 

ChAmp.anbe ; attacked by. Ahmed I. (1418), 
237 ; taken by Mahmud Begada and made 
his capital under the name of Muhammad- 
dbdd (1484) 247 ; captured by the MarAthas 
(1728), 308 ; 367 ; 368 ; 391 - 392. 

ChAmttnda : ChAvada king (a.d. 880 - 908), 
154, 155; son of Mularafja Chanlukya, slays 
in fight DvArappa and BArappa, 159 ; his 
reign (A.r. 997 - 1010) ; instals his son Talla- 
bha; goes on pilgrimage to BanAras, is in- 
sulted by the MAlwa king, 162. The family 
stock of Hemachandra, 191. Ruler of Van- 
thali, killed by his brother-in-law Viradhaval 
VAghela, 200. 

ChAmdnda : shrine of, 449, 457, 458. 

GhAndXla : menials, 631. 

ChANdela : dynasty in Bundelkhand, 178. 

Chandeshwar : shrine of, 462 and note 1. 

Chandis : 461. 

Chandideti : shrine of, 452. 

Chandish MahadeV : 462, 463, 

Chandadanda : officer of Pulikesi 11. takes 
Puri, 107. 

ChInd Khan : illegitimate brother of Snltafn 
Bahtidur of GujarAt, is supported by the 
Portuguese (1532), 347, 367. 

ChandeAditya : MularAja’s ancestor, 157. 

ChanDeagepta : founder of Maurya dynasty 
(b.c.319), 13-14. • 

Chandbagepta I. : third Gupta king (a.d. 
349-369), 61, 67. 

Chandbagepta II. : fifth Gupta king (a.d. 
396 - 416), inscriptions, coins, founded Gupta 
era(291), 65-67, 86, 129; 

Chandeapeea : identified with ChandAvar 
near Gokarna, 171 and note 1. 

ChandrAtati : visited by KumarapAla, 185, 
188 ; capital of Visaladeva, 204 ; • PannAra 
possession, 470. 

Chahgizi : coin, 222 note 2. 


Changodeva : original name of Hemachandra 
391. 

ChApa : dynasty, 33 S and note 1, fondly of 
* BliinmAl, 13S, 463 note 2, 526. ' 

ChApotkatA : Gurjjara origin of, 467 ; Sanskrit 
form of ChAvada, 3 50. 

Chaeacxee ; of Valablii copperplate, 80. 
Chashtana : second Kshatrapa (a.d. 130), 
coins of, 29 - 31; 32. 

Charm.* : tribe, 533, 534. 

Chatris : pavilion works, 453. 

Chaterapana : Andhra king, 38. 

ChaehAns : Rajputs of Samhhar„ 468, 469. 
See Chohans. 

Chaul : 546, Sec Cheul. 

•Chaelekta : Sanskrit form of Chalkya, 166, 
•* ruling dynasty of Anahilavada (A.D. 961-1242) ; 
• invasion of SomauAtha by MAhmnd of Ghazni, 
remission of pilgrim-tax ; architectural build- 
ings, ascendancy of Jainism and division 
of the kingdom among the nablet under the, 
356- 197 ; kingdom of, 465. 

CeAuBASt masters of Kachh after the faU of 
the Sumras, 517 ; dynasty, 526. See Charadas. 
Chaeth : contribution, 388. 

ChAtadas : of AnahilavAda (720 - 956), 124 ; 
of Gurjjara race establish a small chiefship 
at PanchAsar which falls in A.D. 696 ; esta- 
blish a kingdom at AnahilavAda, their genea- 
logy, 149 - 155, 463 note 2 ; their settlements, 
464, 466, 466 ; feudatories of BhinmAl,469; 
their affliction, 513 note 9, See ChApas, 
ChAurss, Qhapotka^, ChAvotekas, and Chd- 
warAs. 

Chav^n : Gurjjara surname, 468. 

ChAvotAka : kingdom of the ChAvadAs, afflict- 
ed by Arab army, 109. See ChAvadAs. 
ChAtotakas : identified with ChAvadAs of 
Panchasar, 150, 15l, 466, 466, 467. See 
ChAvadAs. 

ChAwabAs ; identified with ChApas of BhinmAl, 
139. See ChAvadAs. 

Chedi : era, 57, 58 and note 1, 114 j dynasty, 
114; modern Bundelkhand, 130, 163; its 
king, present at the bridegroom-choosing of 
' Durlabhadevi, 163 ; its lung strangled, 186- 
387, 469. See Traikiiteka and Kalachuri. 
Chemela ; modern Chaid, 633, 

ChbnAb : river, 538. 

Chee a : kingdom of, conquered by Pulikesi 
II., 111. 

Cheul : port, 351, 613, 516. See Chaul. 
Chhagalaga : 64 nste 3, 66. 
ChhandAnesAsana : work on Prosody, com- 
piled by Hemachandra, 393. 

Chikhli : given to the English, 412. 
ChimanAjirAv : brother of BAjirAo Peshwa, 
captures ChampAner, 309, 322, 391 , 392 ; is 
appointed Peshwa’s S'ubhedAr of GujarAt, 411. 
Chiba : army of, marching from Magadha to 
Bamiau, 497 ; vessels coming from, 613, 622, 
628 ; religion of, 5.30. 

Chiplun : MallikArjuna’s inscription at, 186 ; 
540, 546. 

Chihikya : see Cliaulnkyas. 
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OhitodA : fort, 184 ; inscription of Eumira- 
pAla at, 188. 

Chitoe : Mauryas of, afflicted by Arab army^ 
109 note 1, 513 note 9 ; visited by KutnAra- 
pAla in his exile, 183. 

Chiteakantha : breed of horses, 111. 

Chiteakuta : peak of Abn, 169 : modem 
Chitor, 183, 469. 

ChohIns : tribe, Ajmir tings, 167, 463 note 2, 
465, 470 ; lose Bhinmal, 471. 

Choia ; kingdom, conquered by Pnlakeii II., 
111. 

CbOSvXiv VeUri betel vine cultivators’, settle- 
ment at,' 113 and note 3 ; zillah in KAthiA- 
vAda, 208 and note 3. 

Chota Udepite : defeat of TAtya Topi at, 445.* 

Christians : in .'■'aimar, 617. . *• 

CkeoniClers : Jain, 156 ; AnahilavAda, 166 ; 
Jain, 179, 201, 202. 

Chbysei : Karusha, 533. 

Cheysoboea : 533. 

ChttbXei : fort, 180 note 2. 

ChtthAchasdeA ; first ruler of Vanthali, 138, 
139, 

ChhdXsamas : invading tribe, originally of thq 
A'bhira tribe, 137 ; • foreigners (900 - 940), 
138-139, 175. See Ahir, 

ChuntAi: 513,617. 

CiNTBA : in Portugal, inscription from Soms- 
nfitha found at, 206. 

Claudius : reign of (11.-64), 636. 

Code : a civil and criminal enacted by Mr. 
Monntstuart Elphinstonc (1827^, 436. 

Coins: of Eucratides (b,c. 155), 16 -17; of 
Apollodotus, 1819; of Menander, l%l9;of 
KahapAna, 24-25 ; Gupta, 29 ; of Chashtana 
(A.D. 130), 29-30 ; 8opAra sfu/>a or mound, 38.; 
boards of, 48-49, 57„60 ; of Samudragupta, 
five varieties of, 62-63, 66, 67-68 ; Gupta, 70, 

71 ; of king MahipAla, 138 ; Hindu sun, .142. 

COMBOSE : Cambodia, 499. 

Condition : of Gujarat (1297 - 1760), 217 - 228. 

CoNJEVEBAM : visited by KumArapAla in his 
exile, 183. 

CoPPEEPLATES : Valahhi, description of, 
79-80; of GujarAt ChAlnkyas, 108; of the 

. Gurijaras, H3, 114 ; three forged, 117 note, 
118, 121 ; of Bhima I., 163. 

Copper coinage; (166:^) introduced into 

■ Gujarat by the viceroy JlabAhat. KbAn 
(1662- 1668), 284. 

COKeea: Portusuese historian (1512-1550) 
died at Goa (i5.jU), 349, 

CoEYAT : Enriisli traveller (1670), 377. 

CosMAS : Indikopleurtcs, 86, 143, 146. 

CoTTONAEA : Kadattanadn, 537. 

CoWEiEs ; shell money. .527. 

Ceo'WN land's : under Mughal administration, 

211 . 

Cdnha : Nono da, Portuguese viceroy in India 
(1629) sends an expedition against the island 
of Diu ; his-defeat ; supports ChAnd KhAn ; 
sends an embassy to the Court of Hnmayun ; 
makes peace -viith r.ultan BahAdur (1^); 
comes to Diu in 1536"; murder of Sultdn 
BahAdur at a meeting with (1536), 347, 348. 1 


CuNNiNaHAK : General, 86, 144, 176, 63S, 534, 
5.38. 

Curbenct : under MnsalmAna, 222 note 2. 
Cdtch : Gupta -conquest of, 70, See Eachh. 


DabAla : see Chedi. 

Dabalwarah : plundered by Habanid of 
GhaZni, apparently SelvAda, 166 and note 2, 
52.3. 

Babkoi ; fort, its building ascribed to Siddhs- 
rAja, 179 ; in south Ou}arAt, its fortifications 
repaired by Visaladeva, 203 ; GdikwAr’s 
station in Gujarit (1732), 394; surrendered 
toRaghoba and Colonel Keating,' 406 ; occu- 
pied by General Goddard (1780), 408, 

DXbshilims : ancient royal fan^y, 168. 

DadXea : minister of .^iddharAja, 172. 

Dadda I. : Qbrjjara king of NAndo^ (580), 
108, 114 ; first Onrjjara feudatory of Bliin- 
mil Gurjjara kin^om, 115. 

Dadda II. : Gnmara king (620 - G60), 66 ; 
Gurjjara chief of NAndod, helpa the Valahhis, 
85; bis grant. 111, 114, 115, 116. 

Dadda III. : Gurjjara king (680), 114 ; feuda- 
tory of Jayasimha, the ChAlukya ; first &iva 
of his family, adopts the Pnrtnic pedigree 
traced to Kama, 116-117. 

DaDELI 'WELL : 456. 

Dadbabapub : 'fort, 1?0 note 2. 

Dahithali : 'village, granted to DevaprasWa, 
son of Eshemarija, for mainten^ce, 170 ; 
residence of KnmArapAla's ancestors, 181. 

Dahnaj ; perhaps Kamloj, 620. 

DaHra-sena : Traikiitoka king (467), 65, 58. 

Da KBAN : 534. 

Dakbinabades : l>sk8binApstba, 645. 

DXeor : PilAji GAikwAr assassmated at (1732), 
313 * 

Daksbina: founded by KhanderAv DibhAde, 
renewed by BAjirAv I. (1731), 393, 

DakshinXpatha ; Dakkian, 645. 

Dalmaj : 109. 

Damadamis : envoy, 542. - .. 

DXmXjada.s'bi : twelfth Kshatrapa 1^“^" 
eoin.s of, 45. Sixteenth Kshatrapa (250 - 2o It 
coins of, 47; - 

DajiajI: founder of the GAikwAr family; 
distinguishes himself at the battle of Balapur 
(J 7*2(1) 3S9. 

DXaiXji : GAikwAr, son of PilAji, stirs 
and KoUs to revolt (1733), 394 ; levies tnbute 
from the chiefs of Sorath (1738), 321 ; ® 

ChunvAl Kolls afift bums the Chhaniar village, 
321 - 322 ; appoints Rangoji as his deputy in 
place of Malhairao Khuni (1741), 323 ; i)®" 
sieges Broach and receives a share' in -i s 
customs revenues (1741), 324, 395 ; goes e 
Cambay from SatAra, 326 ; defeats Peshwa s 
army but is treacherously seized by thePesh^ 
and jmprisoned (17ol)> 397; is released ;nis 
negotiations with the Peshwa (17^2), 3 m 
398 returns to Qujardt and is reconcil 
to his brother 'Khanderdo, 330, 
turcs Kapadvanj and appoints his depvity 
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Shevakrdi to collect his share of reVenne, 
338 I joins the Peshwa's deputy to invest 
AhmedAbad (1766), 340; helps the Edo of 
Eachh ia his expe^tiod against Sindh, 342 j 
defeats Alo min EhAn at Cambay and reco- 
vers Visalnagar, Kheralu, Tadnagar, Bijdpur, 
and Patan, 346 ; captures BalAsinor (1761), 
399 ; accompanies the Peshwa to Behli and 
escapes from Pdnipat (1761), 399; marries' a 
daughter of the Gohil chief of Ldthi whose 
dowry in land gives him the standpoint in the 
heart of ^AthiAvAda, 418 ; his death (1768), 
400 ; quarrels for succession in his familv, 
400. •” 

Daman : coins found at, 58 ; burned by the 
Portuguese (1532), 347. 

DXmaba : Bhima I/s general, takes Kama cap- 
tive, 163. 

Damasena : eleventh KsHatrapa (A.D. 226-236) 
coins of, 45. 

Damasiei : twenty-third Kshatrapa (a.d. 820), 
coins of, 60. 

Damazada: fifth Kshatrapa (a.d. 153-168), 
coins oft 39-40. 

Dam ; coin, 222 note 2. 

Dandaguda: city, 633. • 

Dandahi : village, 169. 

DawdAi : local name of Kadi district, 209 
note 3. • 

DAngs : forests, 508. 

DakdAEA : Mnlarija’s uncle, 156, 160, 

-Danda EIjapdei : 207 note. 

Dahta : 464, 

DAttriDtJEGA: his inscriptions at Ellura, 120 j 
monarch, 122, 467. 

DAKTiTAEMMAif : 120 ; son of the Bdshtrakiita 
prince Karka, his plates, 125, 127. 

•Dial ShikOH :• Prince Muhammad, twenty- 
seventh viceroy of Gujardt (1648-1652); 
'sent to KAthiftvdda, 280 ; obtains the transfer 
of Murdd from Gujarit to Berdr ; is defeated 
at Dholpur by Mnrdd and Anrangzibj flies 
to Delhi and thence to Ldhore (1658), 282 ; 

• his rebellion ; is defeated at Ahm^ibdd ; flies 
to Sindh ; is taken prisoner (16S9), 282. 
DabbhAvAtI : modem Dabhoi, 203. 

Daedm : Cards of the Upper Indus, 533. 

Cabi : tribe, 533. 

DabjiI: tailors, 451. 

Daeva KhAk : GujarAt governor (1373), 231, 
D'aeoghah ; official, 2 14. 

DAette : 641. See DhArur, 

DasajtAmis : see Atits. 

Dasaeatha : Asoka's graUdsou (b.c, 210), 
14-16. 

Dattadevi : Gupta queen, ■65. 

DAdd KhAn Panni ; forty-sixth viceroy ' of 
GujarAt (1.714 - 1715) ; religious riots at Ah- 
medabad ; bis introduction of Dakban Pandits 
into official posts, 298, 299. 

Dandd DAtAtei : commander of AhmedAbid 
garrison (1763), 338. 

DaulateAt Sindia : treacherously seizes NAna 
Phadnavis and A'ba Shelukar (1797), 411, 
Dataka : kingdom of, 64 and note 2. 


Dmai : expedition to, 606, 511, 512 613 • 

508 note % 

614, 517, 621 ; perhaps Din, 523, 547 . 
DeBabsos : Portuguese historian (>570) 349 
Dec^as ; (1497 -1539), a work by De Barr;,, 
a^Portnguese historian, his death in 1570, 

Dedadea : reservoir, 180 note 2. 

Degadi : Prachanda’s ancestor, 129, 
Deimachos ambassador, 534. 

Dehii : fall of (28th September 1857) ; empe- 

correspondence with 
the X^aw&b of B4dhaiiptir, 441, 

^a895*'*W4 -Agent of DhAr 

DeitAda : town, 233 and note 3. ’ 

Demmeids : king of the Indians (b.c. 190- 

ID, 

De la Vaeib : traveller (1623), 224 note 2. 
Deoli : grant from 468, 469, 541. 

Deopaii : town, identified with DeoU, 541. 

Dsba IsmAil KhAh : 538. 

CEEANG.E : identified with the Telingas, 534 . 
DbsAis : position and duties of, 210 212. 223 
and note 2. . ’ 

Deshantbis : Saturday oil-beggars, 451, 
DesihAmamAla : PrAkrit work on local and 
provincial words compiled by Hemachandra, 

oeptain of the fort of 

Dm (lo36), 347. 

Detaohandea : Jain priest, visits Dhandhnka, 
e^es Clmngodeva to KamAvati, changes 
his u^ e ^omachandra to Hemachandra, 191' 
DetajWAkpae: licutenant-of DAmAii GAik- 
wAr, defeats Abdul Aziz (1744), 328 
Devaiadbvi : sister of KumArapAla,' married 
to AnarAja king of ' SAkambhari, 181 182 
Daughter of Kamadeva, the last VAehela 
chief, married Khizar Khafn, 205. 

DetaiAs : 466. 

DetakAgabi : character, 80. 

DbvapeasAda : son of KshemarAja, 170 • re- 
commended by. Kama to SiddharAja, hume 
■ himself on the funeral pile, 171. 

Devapcvea : KnshAn name, 64 and note 5. 

. DevabAjA : early EAshtrakuti prince 120 • 
grantor in Dhmva’s Baroda grant, 126 470 * 
Detasei: lady of Udambara village,’ feeds 
KumArapAla m exile, 182, 184. ° 

Devasuei: SVetAmbara Jain 4'chArya, holds 
a religious ffiscnssion with Kumdkchandra, 
DigAmham Jam A'chArya, 181 and note 2 ; 
HemAchAiyas teacher advises KumarapAla 
to rebuild the SomanAtha temple, 189 ^ 

DetatAni ; wife of TayAti, 460. 

Dbvavo : village, 184. 

Detgadh : DaulatabAd, 229 and note 4 ■ 
Devotion ; exhibition of, to Viradhavala, 203 
Dbwachabasni : Wagher chief in command 
of the fort of Bet, 447. 

Dewea Eajptjts : 462, 463, 

tewAB Rajputs : 465. See Dewla Rajputs. 

(B. 0. 
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Dhan : Mehr of Dhandhuka, 87 note. 

DhanXji JXdhat : enWrs Gujarat and de- 
feats the Mnsalmdns at Batanpur and Baba 
Piardh ford (1705) 291. 

DHAlf AKATAKA : 533. 

DhIndhIe local name of Pdlanpur zillah, 
20S note 3. 

Dhakdhttka : Parmara chief of A'bn, subilncd 
by Vimala, general of Bliima I., 169. 
DhandhukI : Hemach4rya's birthplace, taluka 
town, 191 and note 1 ; district under the 
Vhghelas, 198, 470. 

Dnia : plateau, 352 ; capital of the old Hindu 
kings of Millwa, 367 ; Anandrdv PavAr settles 
at (1751), 382 ; defeat of Sultan Hoshang by 
his uncle Muzaffar I. of Gujaralt (1408), 358. 
DbAbI : capital of Milwa, attacked by Sid- 
dharlja, 178 ; carving on pillars of a mosqne 
at, 180. See Dhar. 

Dhaehidhab : gateway, 450 note 1. 
DbAbakitabIha ; Ch'ipa king of Wadhwdn 
(914), 138, 466, 469. 

Dhabapatta; Valabhi king, devotee of the 
sun, 83. 

DHlBiptTBi : sacked by Kama! 163, 
Dhabaseka I. ; Valabhi king, 114, 115. 
Hhabaskita II, ; Valabhi king, copperplate of, 
79 note 1. 

Dhabasesa IV, : Valabhi king, 116. 
HhIbiU'bata Jayasimba : see Jayasimha- 
varmman. 

DhIb4vaeshA! another name of Dhruva I., 
also of Dhruva II., 126. 

Dhabs : tribe, 533. 

DhAbyb : town, 54 f, 545. ^ 

Shay ALA : king of Bhimapalli, 196 j VAghela 
chief (1160), 206. 

DhAWAlA(}ADHA : see Dholka. 

DHAvALipPA ; Prachanda’s father and general 
of Krishna Akulavarsha, 129. 

DeenukAkata : Dhanakataka, 533. 

Dhiniki : forged grants at, 87 ; village, 1.37. 
Dhoddi : Brdbmana, Tenna granted to, 131. 
Dholi ; village, battle at (1735); defeat and 
death of SohrAb Khdn at, 316. 

Dholka : MAlavya lake at, built bv Shldha- 
raja, 180 note 2 ; district under the V.f^rtielas, 
198 ; assigned to Batansiiig Bhand.iri (1735), 
315 ; defeat of Rangoji by Ratansinsr Blian- 
dAri at (1736), 317 ; defeat of the MarAtbAs 
at (1741), 324. 517. 

Dholptjb : battle of (1658), 282, 

Deobap : fort in the Ajintha range ; defeat 
of BaghunathrAv Peshwa af (1768), 400. 
DHBtrVA : feudatory Batshtrakiita ruler of 
GujarAt, 121, 122. 

Dhettva I, ; (795) Dakhan BAshtrakiita king 
sprfeads his conquest from South India to 
AllahAbAd, 123 ; GujarAt Kashtrakiiti king, 
his war with Dakhan Eashtrakuta king 
Amoghavarsha, 121, 136, 466, 

Dhettva II. ; (867) GujarAt BAshtrakiita king, 
opposed by Dakhan Bashtrakiitas, his rela- 
tions by tbe Gurjjaras and by a Mihir kinc 
121, 126-127, 136. ^ 

Dhrt^A hi, : of Broach, his grant, 463. 


Dhsttyapath : Valabhi king, 79. 

Dhbcyaseita I.; Brst Valabhi king (628), fol- 
lower of Vaishnava sect, S3 ; his gnuit, 86, 
116. 

Dhclaka : town, 513, 

DucmbajA : first Paramira sovereign, 470. 

Dia BahIdur : governor of MAndn ; defeated 
and slain by MalhirrAv Holkar (1732), .382. 
Dilawar Kbaw Ghobi : founds an independ- 
ent kingdom in Malwa, adorns the hills with 
hnildings. and strengthens the defences 
(I 387 - 1405), 352, 357 ; entertains. Mehmnd 
Tnghlak (1393), 368. 

DtMrBi : tribe, 534. 

Dibars : coins, 66 ; found at Soman&tba, 167, 
515 and note 5, 522. 

Diodobos : 5,35, 536. 

Dioxi'sios PebOeobtes : 637, 546. 

Diojrrsirs : Greek writer, 632, 635, 

Dibiiams : coins, 469 note 2, 616 note 6. 

Disa: conspiracy at (1867), 441. 

Discirssioss : literary and poetic, held at. 

SiddharAja’s court, 18K 
DiSobdkb : in GujarAt (1536-1673), 220 - 221, 
235. 

Dm* island ; attempts of the Portngnese to 
obtain a footing on their defeat (1531) ; fort ; 
Emannal DeSonza tbe governor of; meeting 
of the Portuguese viceroy Nona de Cunha 
« and SultAn BahAdnr and the death of the 
latter at (16.36- 1637), 220, .347, 349, 350 , 361 j 
place of call for Chiua ships, 497 note 1. 
Divas ; Mughal chief secretary, 211, 214. 
Divisioss : ancient Gujarat, 6 - 7. 

DoCIopto : Portuguese writer (1600), 349. 

Don ALA : hill range, 456. 

Dohad : 124 ;inscriptiou at, 176, 179 ; restored 
by the English to tnndia unoter the treaty of 
■Sirji Anjangapn (1803), 414, 

Donovas : Colonel, commander of -the expedi' 
tion 'against Bet (1869), 446. 

Dor.sRONr. : crushes s revolt in NepAl and 
establishes his supremacy in Bengal (703), 
601 . 

Doi sca : perhaps Dugad, 540. w 

DKACnir.t:': Greek .coins’ found in KAtlna- 
vida, 16, 17, 38. 

Drvuos woitsiiip ; 502. 

Drvkhmai: 536, 51.5. 

Duamma : distribution of the coin, 130; com, 
151, 201. 

Dbosamma: military officer, 125. 

Dr i)\ : (pu lls a Sumra rising, 617. 

Dl'hai ; rite, 531. * 

Dclaka ; Dholka, 509, 617. 

DcLKAiSlf. See Dholka. 

Dit.w AS : village, 403. , 

DuxcAS; Jonathan, Governor of Bombay 
(1802), 405 ; assumes chief authority in Su^ , 
411 ; his interview with BAvji of Barwa, 
412 ; arranges about the colleiSion of tntate 
in GujarAt and KAthiAvAila' by the employ 
ment of a British contingent, 414. ^ 

Dueand; Colonel, Resident at Mhow, driven 
out by the troops of Holkar ; takes refug® 
in BhopAl, 438, 
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DtTBGABHATTA ; latlier of Nemiditya, 125 ; 
father of Nirayana, 125, 126. 

DbroadaS Bathod : incites prince Akbar to 
rebellion, 288 ; causes disturbances in MAr- 
war (1672), 289 ; is reconciled with the em- 
peror (1698), 290 ; obtains for Ajitsing pardon 
and lands in the districts of Jhalor and 
8,ichor (1699), 290; is appointed governor of 
P<ltan (1703), 291 ; intri^es against (1703) ; 
his escapes, 291 - 292 ; joins Ajitsingh in his 
rebellion ; takes shelter with the Kolis ; his 
disappearance, 295. 

Duegapali ; identified with Junagadh, 160, 

Durlabha : Chanlukya king (a.d. 1010 - loi^) 
attends the sca;iamr:ara or choice-marriage 
of Durlabhadevi and is selected as groom, 
builds a lake at Anahilavtda and abdicates 
in favour of his nephew Bhima, 162 - 163. 

Ditelabhadkti : sister of Mahendra RAja of 
Nindol, selected Durlabha Chaulukya king 
at a svayamvara, 162 - 163, 

Duelabhasabovasa ; lake, bnilt at Anahila- 
vAda by Durlabha the Chaulukya king, 163. 

DaRLABHASSEKA : 168. 

Di-RvXsAEAsni : sage, 461. 

Dbss.alA : king of Sikambhari, 171. 

Dutaka : grantor, 125. 

Dvarappa : king of LAtadesa, 169 and note 1. 
See Biirappa, 

Dvarasamitoba: capital of Hoysala BallAIas, 
203 note 3. 

Dv.abka : 6, 160 s Musalmin post at, attack 
on, orders of the emperor to raze to the 
ground the temple at, 295; is captured by 
V.Aghers of Okhiraandal (1859), 446; taken by 
the English, 448, 461, 546. 

Dtvas^raTa : work compiled by Hemachandra, 
137, 156, 159, 162; 163, 170, 171, 173, 182, 
185, 193. 

Dvy.as'h.ata Kosha: 180,192. bee Dvja^raya. 

. Dw.ipABVtra : third cycle, 461. 

DvvAeka : 461. See Dvafrka. 


jliA.sTwiCK : Captain (1883), 383. 

Eclipse : held sacred by Hindus, 165 and 
note 2, 522. 

Edicts : of A^oka (b.o. 250), 14. 

Egypt : 536 ; trade of, 546, 646. 

Eikia'on : the Kan, 644. 

Ekai.la Visa : shrine, visited by VastupAIa, 

200 . 

Elephanta : probably old Puri, 107 ; cave 
temple at, 458. 

Elisar; 543. 

ElphinstOHE : Mr. Mountstuart, enacts a 
civil and criminal code in 1827, 430. 

Elphinstone : Lord, Governor of Bombay 
(1867), 438. 

Eluea : inscription of Dantidurga at, 120, 
122, 467 ; Devaladevi captured near, 205. 

EatboliMA : town ideiitified with Amb, 538. 

E NGLiSH : the, their factory at Surat besieged 
and plunder^, 333 ; plundered second time, 
take the fort of Surat with the help of Jihe 
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Mardthas (1759), 348 ; become chief of the 
affairs of Surat, and enter into agreement 
with Fatesingh Gaikwar (1773), 401 ; cap- 
ture Broach (1772), 401 ; capture ThAna 
and Versova fort, 401 ; enter into an alliance 
offensive and defensive with Fatesingh Gdlk- 
wdr (1 780), 408 ; operations of, against Sindia 
and Helkar, 409 ; aid GovindrAv GAlkwAFs 
party (1802), 412 ; settle the treaty of 
Bassein (1802), 413 ; capture Broach and 
Pavagad, restore PAvAgad and Dohad to 
Sindhia (1803), 414 ; enter into a fresh treaty 
with the GAikwdr, and obtain the GAikwAr’s 
share in Ahmedabad, Surat, and Kaira (1817), 
428 ; sovereignty of GujarAt passes into the 
hand of (1819), 428; capture Bet and 
DwArka (1869), 440 - 448. See British. 

Ephthalite : ruling class of White Hii^s, 
86,146; retreat of to Kashmir (590 - 642), 
500. SeeHiii^as. 

Epitausa : town, 638. 

Era : Of NahapAna : 26, the MAlawa, 28 - 29, 
67 ; the Samvat, 29 ; the Gupta, 29 ; Valabhi, 
81 : Traikutoka, 113 ; Ch^i, 114 ; of 
Siddharaja, Chaulukya king, 176 and note. 

Eean : Gupta piUar inscription at, 71. 

Eratosthenes: Greek geographer (275-194 
B.c.), 535, 537, 

EBiDPtrE : mutiny at (1857), 439. 

Ekskine : Mr., the chief of the factory at 
Cambay (1759), 343. 

Ethiopia : headlands of, 536. 

Ehceatihes : Baktrian king, 16-17. 

Epdaimon Arabia : modern Aden, 643. 

Euboxos : of Cyzicus (117 B.c.) his voyage to 
India, 535. 

Euphrates : river, 514. 

Euthtdemos : 535. 

Exports : from Gujarsft coasts, 529 ; from 
SkjAhia, 541. 

Fa lliAN (400), 502. 

Fails : revenue clerks, 212. 

Faehb-ud-D-VULAH : attacks AhmedAbAd ; is 
deserted by his supporters SherkhAn Babi and 
Baislnghji of Idar; is defeated and captured 
by JawAn Mard Kh in ; intrigues with the 
AlarAtba leader PunAji Vithal, 329 ; besieges 
Kapadvanj, 330; returns to Dehli (1748), 
333. 

Fakhr-hd-din : son of Mulla Muhammad All, 
chief of merchants at Surat, is imprisoned by 
Sayad Acchan, is sent to Bombay in disguise 
by the chief of the English factory at Surat, 
332. 

FXjihal : AnahilavAda, 611. 

Faiiiet tree : ChAlukya, 110. 

Famine : in Visaldeva’s time, 203 and note 5 ; 
in GiijarAt (1681), 286; (1684), 287; (1698), 
290; 1719), 300 ; (1732), 313 ; (1747), 332. 

Farhai-hl-mulk : Gujarat governor (1376- 
1391), 231. 

FabishtAh: MusalmAn historian, 348, 361, 
372, 612 notes 2 and 3, 
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lAEBtrEHSlTAK : empcror (1713- 1718) 213, son 
of Azim-us-stiin, second sou of Aurangzih, 
marches on Dehli and puts Jehandar fehdh 
to death (171*) ; remains under the inBuence 
of the Sayad brothers; makes treaty with 
Ajitsing of Mdrwdr and marries his daughter, 
(1715) ; religions riots in Ahmedibid (1714) 
297-298 ; his deposition and death (1719), 300. 
Fafjdaks : Mughal governors of crown 
domains, 211 ; military police, 21-1. 

Fatfsis&r ; son of Ddmdji Gdikwir by his 
third wife ; comes to Poona and gets a reversal 
of the recognition of the claims of Govindrdv 
from the Peshwa in favour of Cayaji ; is 
appointed Sayaji’s deputy in Gujardt; nego- 
tiations of, with the English in Surat, 400, 
401 ; shuts himself up in the city of Baroda, 
401 5 negotiates with the English (1780), 
408 ; dies (17P9), 410, 

Fazl : founds a J.ima mosque at Sinddn, 606, 
620. 

FAzr-triLAH : Maulana, physician of Mehmud 
Khilji, 362. 

rEtTDATORT Statbs : during Mnsalmdn period 
209. 

FEKOtJSSOJt : Mr, (’839), 383, 491, 499, 500, 
504. 

Feeozshah : Xawarh of Kamona and follower 
of Tdtia Topi, 445, 

Fbbhtmah : Colonel, 140. 

FlDAtTDDiK' Kha.v : acts as viceroy (1743); 
schemes of Rangoji for his assassination; 
returns to Cambay ; defeats Eangoji and 
becomes sole master of Gujaraft (17*3), .326 ; 
confined by his troops for arrears of pay, 
escapes to Agra, 327. 

PrEin NAMES : under Valabhis, 83. 

Financial befokm : of Mirza Isa Tarkhdn, 
279, 

Fibe-wobshippers : in b'aimur, 616. 

Fibpz SniK : Snltdn, 514. .See Malik Kabir. 
Fibuz TtroHLAK : Emperor (1351 - 1-388), 231. 
Fiscal administration : of Gnjardt, during 
Mnsalmdn period, 210. 

Flfbt : ilr., 81 notes 1 and 2,111, 117 note, 
124, 112, 541. 

Floods; Sdbirmati (1683), 287. 

Flcelmn ; 638. 

Forbes : the late Mr,, author of the Eds 
Mdla, 153, 159, 160, 188, 470, 

Forbes : Major, 409. 

Forbes : Mr., on the Mnlakgirl systems of the 
Marathds in. 1775, 419, 

Foreigners : settlement of, in Gnjardt, 13. 


O-Cdaraeachatia : fight of Naikidevi at 
195, 

Gadjia : coinage, 469. 

GAikwIe : 227. See Ddmdji Gdikwdr, Fate- 
siugh Gdikwdr, Govindrdv Gdikwdr, Pildji 
Gdikwdr, and Sayaji Gaikivdr. 

GtJ \Ki.BAi : mother of Kanoji son of Govind- 
I dv, takes refuge at Surat ; applies for assist- 
ance to the English as well as to Malhdr, 
ton of Khauderdo Cdikwir (1800), 412. 


GallitalcxjB : psrbaps Tiilakhkli Silvs 
tribe, 634. 

Gamauba : 541. 

GambhUta : ancient name of Cambay, 123. 

Gam bibb: Mr,, chief of the English at Surat, 
401. 

Gandabhava : see Brahsspati. 

Gandabaioi : GmidhAra, 545. 

Gasdalkit : Gandhdrarashta or Yunnan, 
601. 

GandhXrA: old town, 76; establishment of 
the power of Kiddras in, 144 ; 467, 491 ; 
retreat of White Hfloas from to Kashmir, 
500, 645. 

GANEdA : image of, 163. 

Ganga : the river Ganges, 165 and note 6, 618. 
Gangadhab ShXstbi : Gdikwdris envoy to 
Poona for the settlement of the Peshwa’s old 
claims on GdlkwAris estate (1814), 427. 
GangAmab : younger brother of Unlardja, 
160. 

GangABID.® : tribe, 632, 633. 

Ganges : river, eastern boundary of Knmdra- 
pala’s kingdom, 189, 510; water of the, for 
Somndth, 622, 533, 637, 646, 

GarX-siXs : position of, 215 and note 9. 

GXrgya : disciple of Naknlida, founder of a 
branch of Pddupata school, 84, 

Gabjjanaka : Sanskrit form of Ghasnavi, 19o. 
Garnibb : Lieutenant, 604. 

Garbi) : eagle god, 465. 

Gatjda : country, 124, 466, 468, 469, 

Gaugh-At* * 453 

Gabtama : Buddha (b. C. 560 - 480), travel 
through Valabhi country, 79. Sage, tank and 
hermitage of, 454 , 461. 

Gautamiputba : Andhra king (A.o. 138), 32, 
38 ; Sdtakarni, 540. 

GatAkakna : see Kama. , 

Gatakc.sd : see Goni, 463. 

GedeSsia: 516. 

Gedro-soi : 537. 

Gehlots: n.amo derived from Valabm king, 
85, 469. , 

Genealogv : of the Gnjardt Ksbatrapas, j4 ; 
of the Gupt.us (31!)- 470), 00 ; of the Chdva- 
das, 155 ; of the V.4ghela.s, 206. 

Gb.nf.bal review : of Maritha supremacy m 
Gnjardt, 429. 

GiiAdAD.A : Cbdvada king (A.D. 908 • 937), io4» 
155. 

Ghalla : 637. 

Ghanchis : oii-pressers, 450. 

Giiatotkach.v : second Gupta chief, 61 , 67. 
Gh.azi-iid-din : Khdn Bahadur Furuz Jang, 
forty-third viceroy of Gnjardt (1708-1710): 
his death ; confiscation of his property, 296, 
297. 

Ghazni : capital of Mahmud, 165, 510. 

Ghazni Khan : grave of, 455. 

Ghelo : near Vajeh town, probably a nver m 
V alahhi time, 7 9. , 

Ghiascddin : sou and successor of Mahnma 
Khilji (1469-1499) ; appoints his son AMul 
Kddir prime minister ; builds 'Mdndu Shadi. 
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&bad or abode of joy ; invasion of M^lwa by 
Baldol Lodi {1482) ; death of, by poison ad- 
ministered by bis son and prime minister 
Nasir-ud-din, 362 - 365. 

Ghias-itd-dis Tcohxak: emperor (1320), 230. 
Ghtohfla. : chief of Godhra, attack^ by 
TejahpAla, 201. 

Ghomli : see Bhumli, 

Gibdhar Bahadob : B^ja, Nigar Brathman, 
governor of Mandu (1722 - 1724) j defeat of, 
by Chimniji Pandit and Uddji Pavdr, 382. 
GirinaoarA; Junagadh, 14. 

Girnae : fair at, 9 ; tikandagupta’s inscription 
at, 135 ; Vastnpdla’s temple at, 153 ; in- 
scription at, 176 ; temple of Neminith re- 
paired at, I’fO, 177, 186 ; inscription at, 190 ; 
visited by Hemacbandra, 192 ; hUl, magni- 
ficent temple of Neraindtba built on, 19D, 
202, 231 and note 2, 236. 

Giesara : Brdhmans, 70. 

Giritae inscription ; of Skandagupta, 69-70. 
Glaser : 542. 

Goa: 617. 

Goaeis : river Vaitarani, 540, 542. 

Goddard : General, conducts negotiations with 
Poona on behalf of the'Supreme Government 
and the Government of Bombay ; advances 
against Dabhoi, 408 ; takes Ahmedibid by 
storm j besieges the fort of Bassein (1780), 
409. 

Godhra : chief of, deserts Lavanaprasada and 
joins Mdlwa chief, 199, 201. 

OoDHEAHA and Godraha : see Godhra, 

Gogha : capture of (1317), 230 j contest for the 
government of, 814 ; captured by Momin 
Khdn (1756), 339 ; deliver^ to the Marithds 
by Momin Khdn (1763), 342 j port, 440. 
Gohelvadia. : main division of Mher chief- 
ships, 136. 

Gohils ; name ■ derived ffom a Valahhi king, 
85, 86 ; Eajput tribe, 217 note 3. 

GohilyAda : zillah, 208 and note 3. 

Gollas. : a ruler, 76 ; Hun king, 86, 143. 
Gondal : 231, 617. 

Goni : tank, 453, 

Goodfellow : Lieutenant Charles, B. B., 
447, 448. 

Gopnath : temple, 79, 

Goraoas ; priests, 451. 

Gotinda : feudatory Rishtrakiita prince ruling 
in Gujarsft, 121, 122. GujarAt EAshtrakuta 
king (827), 126. 

Gotinda I. j Dakhan EAshtrakiita king (680), 

120, 121. 

Gotinda II. : Dakhan BAshtrakiite king, 122. 
Govisda III.; (827-833) holds the GujarAt 
province independently of the Dakhan sway, 
completes the conqnest of the north and 
marches to the south, hands the GujarAt king- 
dom to his brother Indra, 123, 466, 468, 528. 
Govindbaja : brother of Dhruva II., 127. 
GovindbAv : GAikwAr, son of DAmAji by his 
first wife j sides with EaghnnAthrAo and is 
taken prisoner with him at Dhorap (1768) ; 
promises increased tribute and heavy fine 


for his conduct and is invested with his 
father’s title and estates, 399-400 ; grant 
made in his favour is cancelled (1771); is 
reinstated by Eaghunathrao (1773), 401 ; 
invests Baroda (1775), 401 ; leads Eaghoba’s 
army, 403 ; secures the favour of Mahadji 
Sindia and applies to him for restoration, 
410; takes up the office of regent at Baroda 
(1793), 411 ; forces Aba Shelukar to surrender 
Ahmedabad and keeps him in confinement 
(1797), 411 ; his death (1799), 412. 

Geahabi : MnlarAja’s opponent, 139, 

Geahaeipu : king of the ChudAsamAs, 137 ; 
Mlechcha ruler of Sorath, wars with Mularaja 
and is made prisoner, 160, 164. 

Gbants ; copperplate, 65. 

Grimes : Colonel, 440. 

Greek : vessels, 616. 

Guha : see Gnhasena. 

Guhasena; follower of Buddha, 83 ; Valahhi 
king (a.d. 569-567), 86. 

Gujarat : boundaries and extent, 1 j the name, 
2-5 ; BAshtrakut-iS in, 119 - 134 ; invaded by 
Alaf KhAo, 205 note 2 ; under the Mughals 
(a.d.I 673 -1760), 221-226; under the rule of 
Aurangzib (1644-1647), 250; Shivaji’s in- 
roads in (1664-1670), 284, 386 ; predatory 
inroads of the MarithAs, their growth, their 
power, and their supremacy in, 385 ; expedi- 
tions of KhanderAo DAbhAde in (1700-1711), 
388 ; administration of, left entirely in the 
hani of the GAikwAr family after the treaty of 
KAlbAi, 410, 41 1 ; under the management of 
Aha Shelukar (1796- 1797), 411 j farmed to 
GdikwAr by the Peshwa (1799), 411; renewal 
of the farm of, to BhagwantrAo GAikwAr for 
ten years (1804), 415 -, appointment of 
Trimbakji Dengle as Sarsnbha of AhmedAbAd, 
427 ; Peshwa’s rights passed to the British 
(1819), 385 ; disturbances (1867 - 1859), 433- 
448; disarming (1857), 444; gateway, 452, 
469 ; BrAhmans, 463 ; Hindu enterprise by sea 
to JAva, 492 note 3 ; conquest and settlement 
of JAva and Cambodia (603), 496 ; earliest 
Arab references to, 605, 508, 511 ; conquest 
of (1300), 612, 514, 615, 517, 526, 529 ; re- 
ligion in, 630 ; people of, 531, 533. 8ee 
JnzT. 

Gujabs : a tribe, 2 - 3, 58. 

GtjllA ’. 143. 8ee Mihirgnlla. 

Gdnasiati ; Bodhisattva, 79. 

Gunda : Kshatrapa inscription at, 42. 

Guntei : fort, seized by Sammas, 139, 618. 

Gupta : first Gupta king, 60, 61. 

Gupta : era, 29, 68, 67, 81, S7, 110. 

Guptas : in Magadha, 73, 77. 

GuejjAbA : kingdoms, 3-4; foreign tribe, 
Valahhis believed to be Gurjjaras, 97 ; 
defeated by Arabs, 109 ; establish themselves 
at BAndod (680 - 808), 113; territoi^, 
113; copperplate grants, 113-114; family 
tree, 114 give up sun-worship and their 
name for Saivism andPurAnic pedigree, 116 ; 
march against Dhruva II., l27 ; ChavadAs 
said to belong to them, 127 note 2, 
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458, 463 ; origin of, 464 ; of Broael), I 
466, 466 ; their appearance in India and 

■ earliest notice, 467, 46S ; migration of, 469 ; j 
are defeated by Pr3bhakara¥ardhana(600-606), 
490 ; retain Broach, Valabhi, and Bhinniafl, 
490 ; their relation with Mihiras or Mods, 
490, 626. Sec J uzr. 

GuBJJAEaB.lTA: province of Gujarit, name 
derived from Valabhi kings, S5. 

Gcvaka ; first ChohAu king, 153 note 1. 

HadIlaka : village, 202, 

Haddaia : copperplate found at, 138. 

Hadow : Mr., Collector of Ahmedabud, '443. 

Hadbian : Roman emperor (117 - 138), 5.37, 

HaidarAbXd ; Sindh town, .oil, 517, 538, 546. 

Haidar Kfli Kh.In : fiftieth viceroy of Guja- 
rdt; disorder in AhmedilbAd (1721 ; his 
leniency to BAbis of Gujarat ; frees the empe- 
ror from the tyranny of the Sayads (1721) ; 
is honoured with a title and the governorshi|* 
of Gujarat (1721-22), 302 ; sutxlnes KoUs of 
Chunvat ; shows signs of independence and 
is recalled (1722), 303. 

Haio : General, 5,38. 

Haihatas : a Kshatriya tribe, 58. 

IlAlMAKHADDA: Hema’s pit, 193. 

HAlMiNiilAMAL.C : string of names composed 
by Hemachaudra, 192, 

Haital : 145. 

HisAli : brother of Usman, second Klialifah, 
505 J sends an expedition to Debal and 
Broach, 505, 506, 513, 

HXlAr : rillah, 203 and note 3. 

HAAlil KHitf ; grant of, 456. 

HambibrAt : the title of Hasaji Jlohitc, .ShivA- 
ji’s commander, 387. 

Hamid Beo : is appointed governor of Broach 
(1754), 339, 

HAmidKhan : nnele of Nizum-ul-Mulk, deputy 
viceroy of GuJarAt (1722), 303 ; joins his 
forces with KantAji Kadam, and defeats and 
kills Shujfiat KhAn near AhincdAbiid ; takes 
up his quarters at 8hahi Bagh and gets jtosses- 
sion of all AhmcdAhiid except tlie city ; at- 
tempt of IbrAhim Kuli son of Miiijaat Klian 
to assassinate him, 304-30.'); defeated by 
Rustam Ali at Aras { i 723), 305, 213 ; .assigns 
one-fourth share of the territory north of the 
Mahl to K-.intnji and a corresponding interest 
in the territory south of Malii to rilaji, 305 ; 
nuites his forces with the MarAthas ’under 
KantAji and Pihiji and marches on Ahracd- 
slbad ; defeat of, at Sojitra ; second defeat, 

?if\7 * 


HammiramahAkAtta ; 157 , 159, 171, is?,] 
Hammuka ; king of Sindli, invaded by Bh 
I., 163, 

Hanawal •. Janawal, apparently ChnnvAl 
JbAlAwar, 510, 513, 517. 

H antjmAn ; progenitor of Porbandar chiefs, ; 
HaebhXbji ; chief of Limbdi (1753) ,337 , 
Hakiba ; adopted son of Khanderao Gaikv 
attacks Rangoji s deputy and kills him : 
e-xpulsion by Kangoji from Boraad, 331, 


HAEiPitv : minister of Siddharfija, 173; 
grandfather of KnmArapAla, 181. 

HabipaBT Fadkb: Peshwa’s gBuend, enters 
GujarAt and compels Govindr^ and BAgboba 
to raise the siege of Baroda, 402. 

Habit* BbXhmax ; 460 and note 3. 

HabkIbI-s: messengers, 214. 

Baksua : 116. 

Habshachabita: Sanskrit work by the poet 
Hina, 114. 

H.tRSUADKTA : Harsharordhana of Kanauj 
(607-648), 115. 

HAKSnAFDBA identified with Harsol, 129. 

Harsuatabduasa ; Kananj king (629-645), 

66, 72 , 108. 

HaR-'VtX : temple at VcrAral of, 20.3. 

HasXji Mohitjs : plunders Broach (1675), 
387. See Hamhirrav. 

Ha.san MduaMmad KuXn ; author of MirAt-i- 
Ahmedi (1730), 310. 

HASTi>’AUARa : town, 490. 

llASTisXprB ; same as Hs.stinagara. 

Hatch : Captain (1857), 440. 

Hatesuvab MauXdbt : NAgar BrAhmans’ 
special guardian at Vadnagar ; destruction of 
the temple,of, 289. 

HataldXr : Mughal village officer, 212. 

HXzi Mch.vmmad KhXn : governor of Mrfiidn, 
(1568), 370. 

Head tax : the repeal of (1719). 301. 

Hekataios : Greek writer, 532, 546.- 

Hemachandra: Jain devotee and chronicler 
(A,D.1089-n73), 166, patronised by SiddharAja, 
ISO ; his teacher, I81 note 2; tells Kunrira- 
pAla bis future, 182-183; birth and educa- 
tion, 191 ; becomes KnraafrapAla’s religions 
adviser, 192-193 ; his works and death, 193. 

HemXcuXrta : 179, 1S3; his convent, 188. See 
Hemacliandra. 

Hebbrrt'. Sir Thomas, English traveller in 
India (1626), 361. Master Thomas, 381. 

Hkptanesia : island, 542. 

HF,u.\tOLAos geographer. 646, 

Hekodotos : Greek historian, 6.32. 

Heuonk' : reef, 5.39, .545. 

Him.m.xyas : the, 618. 

Hind: 511; cities of, 614, 516, 518 ; king of 
.529. 

Hindu : 512, 529 ; classes of, 530 ; king, 631. 

Hindu Chiefs : of MAndn, expelled by SultAn 
sbanis-ud din Altamsh (1234), 367. 

HirpAEis : 536, .537, 54.3. 

Hippaekhos ; Eratosthenes’ critic (130 B. C.), 
535. 

HippokourA; cither Godegaon or Kuda, 640; 
possibly Hippargi, 541, 

Herakleia : 646. 

Hikahta Ka-sipu : demon, 120. 

Histoeiabs : Solanki, 165. ' . . 

UlUEN Tsiang ; Chinese traveller and pilgTii“ 
(A.D. 612-640), 3, 7,77; his description of 
the Valabhis, 79 ; 85 ; 111 ; 115 ; notices Broach 
kingdom, 116; 143, 465, 466, 467, 489, 490, 
499, 502, 640. 

HishXm bin Abdul Malik : (724 - 608* 

513, 620. 
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HlslMirDDiN PakmIr, Gujarit governor, 230 
and note 1, 

His>' Ghoeab : 637. 

Histost ; of Bhinmil, 465 - 471, 

Hon ots 465. 

Hornet-, chief of the council at Bombay 
(1779). 40S. 

HosiianG SiiXu Ghori; Sultan of Mdlwa 
(1405- 1432), the estahlisher of ifandn’s 
gi-eatness ; goes to Jajnagar (Jaipur) in Cut- 
tack in Orissa (1421* ; returns to Mindu at 
the news of the siege of JJandu by Ahmed 
yh.Ui of Gujarat in 1422 j prosperity of Malwa 
aiul e.\teusion of his power by his' ministers 
Malik Mughis Khilji and Mehmiid Khdu his 
son ; Ids death, 358 - 369. 

lIuLTscii : Dr., 129 note 3, 

HumItun ; emperor of Delili (1539 - 1566), 220 ; 
defeats irultiin Bahtldur of Gnjardt (1534) at 
Manclasor ; captures the fort of ."ongad, re- 
tires to Mandu from Gujarat (1536), returns 
to Agra (1535-36), 367, 368. 

Hun ; coin variety, 219 note 2, 222 note 2. 

Huna ; king of, at the svayamvara or choice- 
marriage of Durlabhadevi, 163. 

Hunals'. 465, 

HtiNAs ; White (A.r, 450-620), 69, 73, 74-76. 
142 - 146, 4^, 467. See Huns. 

Huni ; subdivision of Mdrwdr Kunhis, 465. 

Huns : W bite, 69, 73, 86. See Hildas', 

HuEMrz : horse trade from, 5 1 5. 

Huesol : town, capital of Prachanda, 129. 

Husain KhAn Battanch ; 439. 

Hutchinson : Captain, Political Agent of 
Hgl‘opdwAr, bangs the Btfja of Amjera (1867), 

Huvishka : Kush^ king (a.D. 100 - 123), 37. 

Htdraotes : the Ravi, 634. 

Hypasis : the Bias, '533. 


Iberia ; district of Skythia, 544. 

Ibn KhukdAdba : 468. See Ibni Khurdafdbah. 

Ibn A'sir : Arab lustorian, autlior of Tdrikh-f- 
Kdmil (1160-1232), his account of the de- 
struction of Somandtha, 166. 

Ibni A'sIR : 522 and note 4, 623, 024. See 
Ibn A'sir. 

Ibni Haukal : IVluhammad Abul Kdsim (996- 
990), 507, 511 and notes 6, 6, 7, 8, 510 note 1, 
514 and notes 6, 7, 8, 516 and notes 8, 9, 10, 
518, 519, 521, 523, 626, 527, 528, 529. 

Ibni Kualm KhAn : author of the biographical 
dictionary, 522 note 4, 

Ibni KhcrdAdbAh : Arab writer (912), 606 
and note 7, 509 note 5, 512, 613 and note 10, 
619, 620 , 627, 528, 630, 63I. See Ibn Khur- 
dddba. 

IbrAhim KhAn : fortieth viceroy of Gujarit 
(1705), 293; forty-secoftd viceroy (1706), 
296; resigns (1708), 296. 

IbrAhimi : gold coin, 219 note 2 ; 223 note 2. 

I'DAR : 218, 226, 232, 233, 236, 237, 238 ; revolt 
of, capture of, by Mughals, death of the chief 
of (1679), 286; unsnccessful attack on, by 
Jaw An Hard Khan, 315. 


IlAo ; copperplate grant found at, 146 note 3, 
117. 

Imperial power : decay of (1720), 301. 

Imports : into Skythia, 644. 

Improvements ; by Akbar, 223. 

IsAm Commission : fanatical spirit excited by 
the proceedings of, 430. 

Inde : Indi, 641. • 

Indargad ; fort taken by Lieut. Welsh in 1780, 
409. 

India : religious sects of, 530 ; home of wisdom, 
531. 

Indian Archipelago : 536. 

Indo-China : conversion of, to Buddhism (b.c. 
240) ; immigration to of Sakas or Yavanas 
from Tamlnk or Ratnavati on the Hnghli (a.d. 
100), 499. 

Indo-Sktthia : 637, 538, 639. 

Ikdea ; Rdslitrakuta king (about -A.d. 600), 120, 
Foimder of the Gujardt hmneh, 121, 123- 
124. 

Ind«a I. : Riishtrakiife king, 120, 121. 

Indra hi. : Dakhan Rafshtrakuta king, his 
grants found at Navsdri, 128; (a.d. 914), 130, 
516. 

Indus : river, 517, 633, 634, 637, 538. 

Inscriptions ; 42, 4.3, 65-66, 67, 69, 71, of 
Goa Kddambas, 172 note 3 ; of Nara-varman, 
173; of Madanavannan, 178 ; 203 - 204; at 
Bhinmal, 471 - 488. 

Inthapatha-pubi ; Indraprastha, capital of 
Cambodia, 499. 

lOMANEs ; the Yamuna, 633. . 

Iron flail -. legend of the, 10 and note 2. 

IslAm : Mer converts to, 1-41 ; spread of (1414), 
236-237 ; precepts of, taught in Kamhaya, 
514, 530. 

IslAm AbAd military post of the Mughals. See 
Sadia, 235. 

IslAmnagar ; see NavAnagar. 

IsmAil Muhammad : the collector of customs 
at Cambay in 1741, 323. 

IsvAEADATTA : Kshatrapa rulei (230)- 250), coins 
of, 61-52 ; ruler, 57. 

IsYABASENA : Ahhira king, 52. 


J aaear-al-Mansub : Abhasi Khalifdh (754 - 
775), 624. 

Jabalpur ; Visaladeva retires to, for help, 203. 
Jabwa ; Kdja of, shelters Captain Hutchinson, 
439. 

JAchikadeVA : king, copperplate of, 136, 
JAdam : same as Yddava, 139. 

JAdela : corruption of Jaudheja, 137. 

JAdejas : invading tribe, 137. 

Jadoji : son of TJmdbdi Ddhhdde, 314. 
JAGADDETA : chief, general of Siddharija, 172 
and note 3. 

JagatjhampaeA : world guardian, another 
name of Durlabha, Chaulukya king, 162. 
Jagaisen : gives Shrimdl to Gujardt Brahmans, 
463. 

JAGATSVAMI : 460, 463. See Jagsvdmi. 
Jagattunga ; Dakhan Ea(shtrakuto prince,, son 
of Krishna, 128, 130. 
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Ja(3 Det : see Jagatldeva. 

Jagksiiwae : slirine aTid eir.teni of, 453. 

Ji.6iKiiiES : Musalnia'u lauillioklers, 215. 

Jago : John de r^t., Portuguese apevstate in tke 
service of .Sultin Bahadur of Cambay 
(153<;), 350, 3.'0. 

JaGsOm ; king, 460, 401, 464 ; temple of, 460. 

J AG3TA1II ; sail temple of, 451, 456, 459, 463, 
471. 

JahIngib ; Mughal emperor (1605 - 1627), visits 
Mandu in 1617 ; receives English ambassador 
bir T. Roe at Miindu, 361, 372 - 377. 

Jaikadeva'. copperplate of, SI; Mebr king, 
his grant, 87 ; another name of Jdchikadeva, 
137 ; his grant at Morbi, 139. 

Jaikop ; properly Jakshkop, 434 and note ; 
lake, 455, 456- 458, 471. 

Jaipur ■. 611 note 12, 620. 

Jajjaka : minister of AkMararsha Krishna, 
128. 

jAii ; 456. See Pilu. 

JalhanJl ; daughter of Arnorija, marries pin- 
mefrapiila, 186, 

JaiXlpttr : town, 534, 546. 

Ji.M 213 and note *2. 

Jama '• fixed sum of land revenue, 212. 

JauXwai : tribe, 460, 464. 

Jamba ; Bania minister of Vanardja, 132, 

3AMBtritil.I : river, 160. 

Jambgsab ; Brihinans of, mentioned as grantees, 
111 ; attacked and plundered by Momin Ebaln 
in 1753, 339. 

JambbvXda : 125. 

JambtttXtika ; modern JambuvAda, 123. 

J XmdAGNI ; sage, 461. 

Ji.Mi-trL-HiEj(YAT : work of Muhammad Ufi, 
612 and note 5. 

Jai RAj : king, 512. 

jAMifA ’. the river Yamuna, 518. 

JXms ; GujarAt chiefs, 139. 

JXm SlBiA ; Samma chief of little Eachh, 
518. 

JanXsrata ; 56. 

JanXwai : ChunvAl, 509, 513, 

Jandur : Rander, 509 note 4, 520. 

Jasjira ’. identified with Puri, 107 ; island, 207, 
note 1 ; fort, residence, and stronghold of the 
Sidi or Abyssinian admirals of Bijipur, 285, 
546. 

JankojibAo SiXDiA : adopted son of Bdizihai, 
widow of Dowlatrav Slndia, 437. 

JXnoji Bhonslr : of Nkgpur, partisan of 
RAghoba, 399. 

Janwal ; Chunvdl or Viramgiim, 609. See 
Janhwal and Jungwal. 

Jakita : goldsmiths, origin of, 464. 

Jatitas ; tanners, 451. 

Jasdan : Kshatrapa inscription at, 43. 

Jasvantsingh RAthor : MahArAja, viceroy of j 
MAlwa (1657), thirty-second viceroy of Guja- ! 
rAt (1659 - 1662), 282 ; sent from GujarAt by 
Anrangzib to join prince MuAzzam against 
ShivAji in the Dakhan (1662), 283, 387, thirty- 
fifth viceroy of GuiarAt (1671 - 1674 ; sent to 
KAbul (1674), 286. 

JAts ; cultivators, 451 ; persecution of, by 
Brahmanist ChAch (642), 498. 


JatwAb ; zillah, 298 and note 3 

Jabdheja : 137. 

jAtrzHAjrs : Tojanas, 526. 

JAuvla : identified with the tribe ennobled by 
Torama^. l-lfi. 

JAta : island, early Hindu settlements in, 489 ; 
traditions of expeditions by sea to, 490, 491 
note 5, 492 ; mention of Gandhira and Bata 
in the legends of, 497 ; emigration to, of 
refugees from the defeats of PrabhAkaravard- 
bana and Sbriharsha of MAgadha (600 - 642), 
497 ; appearance and condition of Hindu 
settlers in, 498. 

JAtada ; corruption of ChAvada, 160. 

Jawia : see JhAwla. 

JawAs Mard KhAn BAbi •. his nnsnccessfnl at- 
tempt on Idar and negotiations with the MarA- 
thAs, 315; proclaims himself deputy viceroy 
of Gnjaraft, 326 ; assumes charge of ihe city 
of AhmedAbAd and persuades the troops to 
release FidA-nd-din ; drives the viceroy to Cam- 
bay and invites Abdnl Aziz EhAn of Jonnar, 
327, 328 ; reconciles himself with his brother 
Safdar EhAn BAbi of RAdhanpnr and imprisons 
Fakhr-nd-dunlah and his family, 329 ; appoints 
JanArdanpant in place of Rangoji, 331 ; enters 
into negotiations with BAIAjirgv Peshwa (1750), 
334 ; joins the MaxAthAs against Momin EhAn, 
340, 342, 346. 

Jatla : tnhal name, 465. 

Jatabhata I.: Gnrjjar* king (605-620), 114, 
115. 

Jayabhata II. : Gurjjara chief of NAndod, helps 
Valahhis, 86 ; (650 - 675), 116. 

Jayabhata HI. ; Gnrjjara king of NAndod, his 
copperplates, 56, 108 ; ( 706 - 734), 114, 116 ; 
his grants, 117 J deprived of his dominion by 
Dantidorga, 122. 

JayadAmah : third Kshatrapa (140 - 143) coins 


of, 33 - 34. 

JayAditya ; sun temple, 126, 

JayakeAi ’• Kadamba king of Chandrapnra, 
marries bis daughter to Earna^ burns himself 
on the funeral pyre, 170 and note 5. 

Jayakesi 11. ; Goa Kadamba king, 172 note 3. 


JayastapAla: YastnpAla’s son, 202. 
Jayaistasimha : ChAlukya noble (1224), 196. 
Jayastidevi : goddess in Asaval, 170. 
Jayasekhara : ChAvada king of PancbAsar (696), 
killed by Bhuvada, 150, 156. 

Jayasimha ; Chalnkya prince. 111, 117. bee 


Javasimhavarman. , p t j 

IayasimuA I. : Chartukya prince, defeats Indra, 
Rashtrakii^ prince (a.®. 500), 120. _ 
fAYAsiiiHAVABitMAJf Chalnkya ® ’ 

younger brother of Vikramaditya S^yAs y 
drives out the Gnrjjars and establishes C - 
Inkya power in south GujarAt (A.D. 666- ), 

107,108,110. . _ . 

lAZiAH : capitation tax, 213 ; imposition of, y 

IehAndAbshAh •. Abul Fateh 
And snpcpasnr nf BahAduT ShAh I* bf ^ 


(1712-13) 297 

Jbsalmir : Mhers settle at, 136 ; Jain temple a , 
161 note 1. 
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Jethtas ; PorbariJar chiefs, 135 ; Rajpnts, 139; 
foreiga tribe, 139-14;0 ; identified with Jits, 
145. 

Jews; in Saimnr, 516. 

JhXlas : Kajputs, 139 ; foreign tribe, 146, 206 
note. 

JhIlXtIda : established in Eijputina, 140, 208 
note 3. 

jHiii.wi.B; local name, 233 and note 3, 517. 

Jhalindak ; ancient name of Jhaflor, 229. 

JHiioa ; in Jodhpnr, 229 and note 6, 449, 454. 

Jhalobis : 301. 

Jhaujha : Silihira king (916), 129, 616. 

Jhavebi Naiohakd : agent of the Baroda con- 
spirators in the Eaira district, 442. 

Jh1.wi.A : division of Panjab Gujjars, 146. 

jHiNJHrviDA ; fort, 180 note 2. 

J HOiiK avihXb A ; cradle temple, built by Ku- 
mdrapila at Dhandhuka, 1 90. 

JlSAPBJtBHAsrBi : Jain sage and writer, 6, 15, 
78 ; author of the Tirthakalpa, 176, 182 note. 

JibbXtan ; town, 609. 

JlsHNC : father of Brahmagupta, 453 note 1. 

JlTPtTE : battle of (1391), 232 and note 2, 238. 

JiTPTjB Aitakipoba; reservoir, 180 note 3. 

JiVAnXiTAir; sixth Eshatrapa (178), coins of, 
40-41. 

Jodhpub": town, 463, 

JoostXmi : 465. 

J critXA : 535. See Jamna. 

JunXgadh: Mauryan "capital of Gnjarit, 14; 
establishment of Ahir kingdom at, 138 ; capiti^ 
of Chndisama ruler, 176 ;.independent ruler of, 
206, note, 236 ; taken by Mahmud Begada and 
made his capital under the name of Mustaf- 
fib4d(I472), 245-246; disputed succe8sion(1811), 
425 ; British aid invoked at (1616), 427, 638, 

JuNaid : Sindh governor of Khalif HAsham, 
his expeditions, 109, 467 ; sends expeditions 
against Gujardt, 506, 513, 520. 

JuMAWAi : 517. See Jandwal. 

JnsKAlD : see Junaid. 

.Tpnn.ar : perhaps ancient Trikiita, 67. 

Jfez : see Juzr. 

Justice : Mughal administration nf, 213. 

Justin : historian (A.d. 250), 16, 535. 

Juzi! : Gujaralt and Gorjjaras, expedition 
against, 109, 4G6, 467, 468, 469, 605, 506, 
508, 626, 527. 


K abibun ; perhaps a town on the Ksfveri, 
Musalmafns in, 618. 

KAbbl VALIEV : stupas or mounds of, 497. 
Kacch : migration of Sumras to, 139 ; Bhi- 
ma’s copperplate in, 163 ; stone inscription 
from, 203, 608 ; affliction of, 513 note 9 ; 
517, 521, 530, 534, 538. See Kacchelia. 

■ Kacohella : identified with Kachh, 109. 
KXcha : coins, 62 note 2. 

Kachchha : ^chh, 36 and note 5, 
Kadalukdi : near &par, 646. 

KXdamb abi : Bana’s work, 114. 

Kabesiah : battle of (636), 606 note 5> 

Kadi : town grant from, ^3, 231. 


Kadi : fort, captured by the English (1802), 412. 
Kadwa ; Gujarat Kanbi subdivision, 4-5. 
Kaeub : HazAr Dinafri, minister and generi ' of 
AlA-ud-din, 515. 

Kaineitai : island of St. George, 546. 

Kaiba : grant of, 110, 467, 518 and note 3. 
Kaithae : 534. 

KXea : town, 64 note 3. 

KXeaba : village, 152. 

Kakka: founder of BAshtrakiiti kingdom in 
GnjarAt, 467. 

Kakea II. : BAsbtraku^ Wng, his grants, 122. 
Kakka III. : KAshtoakfita king, 120. 

Kakkala : Rashtrakdta king, 120. 

KXkebz i name of subdivision, 208 note 3. 
Kalachubi : era, 57 ; dynasty, 114, 469. See 
Chedi, Traiknlaka. 

KXlambapattana : city, visited by KumAra- 
pAla, 183 abd note. 

KXlanjara : city, 67 and note 4 ; fort, 178. 
Kalavini: river identified with KAveri, 185 
and note 4. 

Kalayavasa ; legendary Dakban hero, 9, 
KixiKA : Yogi of Ujjain, 174. 

KalinJAB ; K^achuri possession, 469. 
Kalituga : fourth cycle, 6, 461. 

Kail AD A : 537. 

Kalliana : modem KalyAn, great port, 54 7, 
Kaixiena : modem KalyAn, 86. 

Kalmgeeis ; probably Galgali, 641. 

Kalcka : father of Jajjaka, 128. 

KalyXn : 86, see Kaliiena ; capital of ChAlu- 
kya kingdom, 150 ; great port, 547. 
KalyXnakataka : capital of Buvada Chanlu- 
kya king, 150. Capital of king FermAdi, 173. 
KXmalatX : mother of LAkhs, curses Mula- 
rAja’s descendants, 160. 

Kaman ; probably Kimardpa, that is Assam, 
inland state, 628. 

Kamane ; identified with Kamlej, 639. 
KamatisdXr : revenue official, 212 note. 
Kambay; 518. See Cambay. 

Ka]*bXta: 507,508,509, o'll, 514, 631, See 
Cambay. 

KambXtah : 514, 523, 528, 529. See Cambay. 
Kambayat : 614, 515,520. See Cambay. 
Kamboja: Kabul, 491, 498 and note 4. 

Kamual : 607,511,514. See AnahilavAda, 
Kamigaea : town, 538. 

Kamkae: Konkan, 519. 

KXmlej : district, 108 ; expedition against, 
109, 130; 520. 

Kammakioja : modern KAmlej. 130. 

Kammoni : identified with Kim, 639 ; village, 
545. 

KXmpilA : EaTja of, 230 and note 2. 

Kamsa : defeated by Krishna, 178. 

KXmuhiil : 511,514, See AnahilavA^. 

Kanak : 462 note 3. 

Kanaksen : founder of the Skythiau era (78), 
453, 464. 

KXnam : local name for Jambusar, 208 note 3. 
KahauJ : 507, 618, 519. 

Kanbis : origin of the name, 4. 

KXnchi : modem Conjeveram, virited by 
KumArapAla, 183. 
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KAKD.iEiNA : Gandhar, north of Broach, 589. 

Kasdhak : 525. 

Kaxdola : palace, ISO note 2. 

Kase • modern Hisn Ghurafb, 543. 

Kashada ; ISl. See Kriahnadeva. 

Ki,N'HERi : care inscription at, 126, 128. 

Ki-SHOJI : Gaikwar, son of Govindralv by a 
Kajpntani princess of Dharampur, kept in 
confinementduriug GoviudrAo’stime ; manages 
to secure the government for his idiot brother 
Anandrao (1800), again kept in confinement 
by his Arab guard, 412; collects an army, 
obtains possession of AnandrAo and is sub- 
dued by the English (1803), 413. 

Kani.shka : Eushan king (a.d. 78), 22, 33, 37, 
64 note 5, 453, 462 note 3. b'ee Kanak, 

Klxjl : Chtmvalia Koli robber, subdued by 
A'zam Kh;'m viceroy (1635 - 16^2), 278 ; Koli 
chief of Chhaniar, 321. 

K^nkar: village, Damiji’s brother Pratapriv 
died at (1737), 318. 

KisADDEVA Rasa : 229. 

Kanoj ; battle of, 150, 

Kanojias : Brihnaans, 161. 

KXnoji TAkpar : Gaikwar’s lieutenant, 330 ; 
goes nith t akhr-ud-daulah into Sorath and 
captures the town of Vanthali ; retires to 
Dholka ar.d expels iluhammad Janbax ; joins 
Eangoji and marches on SAnand, 331, 396. 

KIntIji Kadam BIxde ; officer of the I’cshwa, 

. enters Gujarit and levies tribute tor the first 
time (1723), 304, 310, 317, 390 ; takes Cham- 
paner, 391 ; harasses Gujaraft, 394. 

KIsteots : see Sri’.iagar. 

Kasthadi : ascetic, 161. 

KaxthIdubo ; 158. See Kanthkot. 

Kaxtui : OS'*. 

Kaxihika : coast tract, from Balsar north- 
ward, or between Bombay and Cambay, 12-3, 
126. 

Kaxthkot : fort in Cutch, 158, 204, 235 and 
note 2. 

KaxcsGOS : Mughal accountants, 212. • 

Kax'V.(.ki : village, 1 43. 

K.txY AKCBJA ; 79,161. bee K.anauj. 

Kapauvaxj : grant at, 123, 129; re.-ervoir 

buiit at. by riddhar.ija, l.SO note 1 ; li.ittle i>t 
(17251, 307 ; caieiure of, by the M ir.itha> 
(1736), 317 : i’akbr-ud-daula m. ets Kai-ingji 
of Idar at, 329 ; >iege of, r.ii-ed by llolkar 
(1746), 330; taken by Dimijl from 8her 
Kliin (1753), 338. 

KAP.tLESVARA ; 127. 

KapAedi : KumArapAla’s obief minister after 
the death of Udayana, 190 ; becomes Aja- 
yapMa’s minister, is.thrown in a cauldron of 
boiling oil, 194. 

KIpdi; 136. 

KIpika ; identified with Kavi, 126. 

KApiiakot : MularAja slew Likha in a combat 
at, 160. 

KapishthAia : 634. 

Kapukchand BhaseXei : leading merchant 
of Ahmedahad, murder of, by Anopsing 
BliandAri, 302. 


KaeXd : town, coin-h(»rd fonnd at, 48-49, 

KaeXda 8AROVAR : lake, 453. 

Karaitesuvab : 453 and note 2. 

KXeXjaso : Yunnata (1290), 501. 

Kae.ambaea VihXea: temple, built by Ku- 
marapala at Pjttan, 190, 

Kaban : defeat of, by the Hnaalmdns, 612. 
See Karan Ghclo. 

Karas Ghelo : Vighela ruler of Gujarat 
(1296 - 1304), 229. 

KXrXv.ana : modern Kdrvdn, chief shrine of 
Lakuli^a and temple of ChimmidAdevi at, 
83 and note. 

Karda; plate, 128, 130. 

Karex Pahlavs ; 544, 645. 

KabiXs : Sal.ivats, 46'. 

Karka I. : RAshtrakfita king of Gujardt branch 
(812 - 821), accepts the ovcrlordship of Dak- 
Lan dynasty, helps Amoghavarsha in estab- 
ing bis supremacy and receives in^tum a 
portion of country soath of the TApti;hi3 
grants, 124 ■ 125. 

Karka II. : grant of (812 - 813), 466,468. 

KXbmaxey.a AuXba : district of KAmlej, 108. 

Kabxa ; Puranic king, 4 ; MahAbhArata hero, 
85, 86, 116. bon and successor of Bhima I. 
(1064 - 1004), removes his capital to KamA- 
vati, 169,170-171. King of Chedi, pays 
tribute to Bhima I., 163 ; marches against 
KnmArap.'tla and dies on the way, 186 and 
note 5, 187. 

• Karxadeta ; last VAghela king (12^ -2304) : 
flees before MusalmAng to Bevagiri, dies a 
fugitive, 205 - 206. 

Kap.sXditta : 157. 

KarxXl ; district of P.anjtft), 634. 

KAEXAMRur : temple at AnahilavAiJa, built by 
Kama the Ch.iulukya king, 170. 

Kauna b.XoAitv: lake made by Kama the 
Cliaulukya king, 170, 

KARS.tr.v. : king of, 203 and note 3. 

K.vRX.fvATi ; city founded by Kama ^ the 
C'haulukya king and made his capital ; 
temple <if I'da'a Varalia at, 170; modern 
Ahmed.dwd, 181 ; Hemachandra’s birthplace, 
191. 

Karne-'tara : god MahAdeva in AsAval, 170. 

K.\|£Paiika: 1.56. 

K.viiuv ; Kiir.i, 518. 

Karuaxji Uvri : KAiia of Kagar PArkar, rises 
in revolt, sulslued by Colonel Evans, 448. 

K.vnT.VLXB KnXx : viceroy, suppresses tlie 
mutiny at AhmedAbAd (1688), 288. 

K.aeitrik.v ; 64 and note 2. 

KXecte : battle of, 143 , 496. 

Karttsu-A : disciple of Nakulisa, 84. 

KXrvXs : see KArAvana. 

KXsXktjlA : division, 110. 

KASAMAcniTBA ; ruler of GnjarAt, sends an 
expedition to JAva (603), 489. it 

KXsam KhXn ; thirtieth viceroy of Gnjar 
(1657 - 1659), 282. 

KXsXbXs ; brass-smiths, 460. 

Kasbah ; town, 213. 

KasbXxiS : of Patan (1748), 333. 
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K.isHMlR : state, 460, 461, 464, 465, 468, 519, 
522. 

Kashtap : sage, 461. 

K.asi : king of, present with Mnlaraja in 
the battle with Graharipn, 160 ; present at the 
svayamvara of Durlabhadevi, 163. • 

Kasmie : 163, 527, 546. 

K.AsMiBinETi ; wife of Trikhavanap41a, 181. 

Kasmieas : 469. 

Kaspeiros : Kasrair city, 546. 

Kastakias ; Kshjtriyas, 531. 

Katabiya: JAghatriya, 530. 

Kath.asaeitsagaea : 78. 

Katuias : woodworkers, 450. 

KATni.ATADA : the name, 203, 209 ;■ zillah in 
Sorath, 203 and note 3, 209 ; Gupta sway in, 
133 ; arrival of Mers in, 140 and note 5; 
disturbance in (1692), 23S ; settlement of 
tribute by Colonel Walker, 416 ; state of 
(1807), 416 ; the revenue raid system in, 417 ; 
Bhats and Cluirans in, 420-421 ; the habit of 
taking securities in all engagements in, 420 ; 
Peshwa’s share of tribute in, 422-423 ; cession 
of the share to the English for military ex- 
penses, 423-424; distarbanoes in (1811), 425, 
526, 534, 538, 

KAthis ; the tribe, 209, 217 note 3. 

sKatuka : Bania, gives parched grain to 
Kumdrapila on credit, 183 ; is given Baroda," 
184, 

■iLAWL,ADEVi : wife of Kamstdeva, takep 
captive by Alaf Khdn and admitted into the 
h'ultdn’s harem, 205, • 

Kat.as Bhumias: servants, 4*1. 

Kateri ; river, 518, 546. 

Kavi : Govind III.’s grant at, 123, 125, 126. 

KAViTnAS.ii>Hi : modern Kosid, 128. 

Kawastka ; writer, 461. 

Kazi : position and duties of, 213, 214, 530. 

Kazi-ul-kuzzahj Mughal- appellate kazi, 
213. 

Beating: Colonel, sent to help Eaghoba, 
402 ; joins Eaghoba at Darniaj or Dara near 
Cambay (1775), 403; negotiates with Fate- 
sing on belialf of Etighoba, 405 ; reecives 
orders to leave Eaghoba to himself, 405. 

KEO.tEE jV.aka : temple in Kumaoii repaired 
by Ganda llrihaspati, 190. 

Ked.veites : retreat of, to Kashmir, 600 ; settle 
with Tibetans in Yunnan in the ninth 
century, 601. 

K ED-AEJi : Gdikwar, Ddmdji’s .cousin, 
receives one-third of the revenues of Surat for 
his aid from Sayad Achchan, 332. 

Kelameapattana : probably modern Kolam 
or Quilon, 183 note. 

KelHApana ; chief of Nador, 193. 

Keproboiras : Keralaputra, 546. 

Keradu : inscriptions near the ruined town 
of, 188. 

Keralaputra : Cera king, 546. 

Keralu : viUage, inscription at, 196, 470, 

KesAVA : Ndgara Br^man, minister of 
Karnadeva, slain, 205 note 2. 

KEViL Naik : Niikda Bhil leader, surrender 
of (1859), 446. 

B 1746—73 


KhIbieun :. probably Kavi, 513, 546, Sec 
Akabarou. 

Khapip : son of Singhar, 517. 

Khajuraho : inscription from, 469. 

Khaiip- Hasham ; (724 - 743), 109. 

KiiAlsi.H : crown domain, 209, 214. • 

KiiAiTBAiT : 614, See Cambay, 

Khambat : see Cambay- 

Khambhalia : town, head-quarters of the 
NavAnagar chiefs between 1671 - 1707, 285. 

Khambhoi : battle of (1391), 232 and note 2. 

Khanahzad Khan : obtains a title’ of Ghalib 
Jang, 307. 

Khandahat : fort, attackeef by Mahmiid of 
Ghazni, 167. 

KhandeeAv : Dabhdde, B&m RAja’s deputy 
in BAgldn, makes incursions into the 
Surat district (1699), 388; his expeditions 
in GnjarAt (1700- 1711) ; his defeat at Ank- 
Icshvar by the llnghals (1711), 388; defeats, 
the army sent against him under Zulfikdr 
Beg by the Dehli authorities (1716), 388 ; 
his outpost between Surat and Bnrhinpnr 
(1713), 388; is appointed Senapati by K4ja 
Shahn, 389. 

KhandesAv : G4ikw5r, brother of Damiji, 
demands his share ; negotiates with Jaw&u 
Murd Khan ; appoints DAdu Mordr his deputy 
at Ahmeddbad and goes to Sorath, 326, 327 ; 
confines Bangoji and Fakhr-nd-danlah; ap- 
points Trimhak Pandit his deputy, 329; is 
appointed his brother’s deputy in Gujarit, 
332, 340. 

KhIn Jeuan Lodi: unsuccessfully besieges 
Mandn, 381. 

Khaeaosii ; prince, 23. 

Khaki Bava : salt well, 452. 

Khaeiphkon : mouth of the Indus, 638. 

Khasa : king of Kumaon, 190. 

Kh.is.as • 469. 

Kn.is Kh.4n : general of Sultan Ndsir-ud-din 
Kabach-ah, 512. 

Khatiks : butchers, 451. 

KhattAb : father of Umdr, the second Kkalifah, 
505. 

Eu.w.is : family" slaves, usurp government 
of NavAnagar ; dispersed by British contin- 
gent_(1814), 427. 

Khaz.vnau-i-AmirAh : imperial treasury, 

KhedA: grant of, 108, 116, 116, 126, 126, 
126, 518. 

KiiengAe ; king of Sorath, killed by Siddha- 
raja, 176, 

Khesgar IV. : Chuddsama king of JunAgadh 
(1279 - 1333), repairs Somanatha after its 
desecration by Ala!-ud-din Khilji, 190. 

Khebsonesos : the peninsula of Goa, 641, 
546. 

Kheetalab Kh.vN : brother and successor of 
Nek Alum KhAu II. of Broach ; his death, 
338, 339. 

Khetaka : Kheda, 115, 128. 

KhilIpat : 513. 

Khizar Khan : prince, son of Ald-ud-dinKhilji 
and husband of Devaladevi, 205, 
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Khmeb 3 : Panjab and Kashmir settlers in Jiva 
and Cambodia, 500 note 6, 502. 

Khokhab : village, inscription at, 204. 

Kars ASAjf : 16?. 

Khtjesuid R-AXI : mother of Kasir-ud-dmKhiIji 
(laOO - 1512), 305. 

Khushalcha.vd ’Shet : chief merchant of 
Ahmedabad, 333. 

KhtishnaWaz : IVhite Hiiua emperor (460 - 
500), 76. 

KidAkas : division of Baktrian Yuetchi, 144. 
K’ie ch’a ; 116. free Kheda. 

Km : 545. See Kammoni. 

Kill Kathodea ‘battle of (1744), 328 ; customs 
station, its revenue made over to the Kngiish 
by the Baroda minister Ravji (1803), 414. 

Kie : Capparis aphylla, 461, 

KiEATAKorA ; see Kcradu. 

Kieita ; language spoken at Malkhet, 610. ' " 
Kihtikacmudi: compiled by Somesvara, 159, 
174, 178, 179, 194, 195, iSo, 19S, 199. 
Kibtitaemiias : ChAlukya king, 107. 
Kietieaja: grandson of P iirappa and king of 
L4ta, his grant at Surat, 159. 

KiettipAla : brother.of Kumirapala, 181. 
Kiettie.4jA : Parmar king, 160. 

KietTistambha : resen-oir, ISO note 2. 

Kis ; 514. See Kisb. [5X6. 

Kish : probably Kich-Maknin, island of, 614, 
Kishanbivao : 'gateway, 400 note 1. 

Kitabui Akalih : Book of Climes, work of A1 
Istakbri, 506 note 9. 

Kitolo : last Kushan king, ,75 ; ruler of 
Yuetebi, 144. 

Kih-Che-io: northern (iurjjara kingdom (\ d. 

620), 3 j Chinese form of Gurjjara, 460,489. 
Klacdios Ptolehaios : of Ale.vaudria, 537. 
Koa : Kafbulriier, ,537. 

Kochhabta : goddess in Asdval, 170. 

Koohi>- ; 533. 

Kodikab : ton-n, temple of Ambikal at, 182 and 
note. 

Kodeai'A : town, 538, 

Kohat : town, .53?. 

Kokalmir : Mher settlement at, 136. 

Eol : town, 519 and note 4, 620. 

Kolaka : town, 538. 

Kocambapaitaa-A : prob.ahIy modern Quilon, 
183 note. 

Kolhapitb ; Kumalrapala’s visit to, 183. 

Kolis : rebellion of, 33"*. 

Koadal ; Gondal, 517. 

. Koa'k AN A : northern boundary of (A .n. 8S8) 

6 note, 524, 527, 528, 534. ’ ' ’ 

Kontalli : village, 127. 

Kopaegaon : the residence of Eaghoha after 
the treaty of SiilbAi, 410. ' 

KOPIOS : town on the Kile, 535, 636 
Koei : 638. 

Kosad : village, 128. 

Kosalas: 469. 

Kosmas Indikopletstes : shipman and monk, 
author of lopographla Christiana (530 - 550), 

''Xante Chinese 

Koiipue : village, 1 26.- 


Kotthba : boats, 545. 

Kotwae : city police inspector, 214. 
Kozolakadaphes : Indo-Skythian king, 536. 
Kbanoanub; 537,546. 

Krishna : father of ' Rgshtrakiite prince, 
•Indra, 120, Dakhan EaTsh^kii ta king (765), 
121, 122. Akalivarsha, last Gujardt Edsh- 
trakiite king (888), 128. Akdlavarsha. 

bakhaa Kdsl.trakOta king (888 - 914), brings 
south Gujardt under the sway of the Dakhan, 
128-129. 

Krishna : legendary connection with Dwdrika!, 
8-11; incarnation of Vishnu, his image at 
Verdval, 81; claimed by the Chnddsamdsas 
their ancestor, TSi^lfS; builds the Soma- 

• nutha temple, 190 ; claimed by Gurjjaras as 
their ancestor, 464. 

Krishna III, : Rdshtektite king, 469. 
Keishnadeva : cavalry general of hiddhardja 
and brother-in-law of KnmaCrapdla, 181, 182 ; 
helps Knmdrapsda to secure the throne, 183; 
insults Knmarapdla, 184. 

Kri.shnaji : foster son of Kdntdji, captures the 
fort of Clidmpdmr (1728), 308. 

KnisuNAE.ijA : Paramdra king, 470. 
KshatRAPAS : dynasty of (B.C. 70, A.D. 398) ; 
the name, 20 and note, 21 ; northern and wes- 
tern, 22 - 54, 65, 66 ; dynasty of, 464. 

■ Kshatbitas : 463 note 2,' 465, 530, 531. 
KshemaeXja: Chdvadd king (841-880) of 
Anahilavdt'a, 127 note 2, 154, 155, • _ 

• Kshemar.aja : sonof Bhima I. Chanlukya king 

of .Anahilav.dija,- 169, 170, 181. 

K3HETRAPAL.S : <!()]. 

• KtesI.as ; (B.C. 400), 532. 

Kcda : see Kuta. 

Kckttr.a : name of province, 3C ftnd note 7. 
KcE.tMMALi : Quilon, apparently on the Sfala- 
b.ir coast, maritime island, 609 and note 2. 
KtTLACHANDHA : general o£ the Mdlwa king, 
invatles and sacks Anahilavida city, 163-164. 
Kelt : country of Sindh, 529. 

KrM.ioN : tem[ile in, repaired by Ganda 
Brihasi)ati, 190. 

KrM.iu.ADEVi ; Gupta queen (c. 360 A.n.), 61 
and note 4, 

KrM.fR.votri’TA : Gupta king (A.n. 339), 29. 
Ku.M.tEAGrPi.A 1. : sixth Gupta king (A.n. 
416-4.13), inscriptions, coins, 66,67,08-69, 
74 , 78 note, 86, 

KrjiXEAGUPTA II. : Gupta king, 74. 
KuMdR-AP-fLA : local eliief, 172 and note 1.^ 
Krji.fEAPdi.A ; Chanlukya king (1143- 1174), 
156, 170, 176; his ancestry 179, 181; his 
death planned bytkldharafja ; ^es into exile ; 
his wanderings ; coins issued in his name by 
Pratapasimha ; is chosen king, 182-lr3 ; re- 
wards his friends in exile ; his wars with tlie 
kings of Sdmbhar, Mdlwa, the Konkan, and 
Surdshtra, 184 - 187 ; traditions regarding his 
Se^odia Edni, 18S ; extent of his kingdom ; 
construction of the temple of Somandtha ; 
his vow to keep- apart from women and 
eschew flesh and wine, 189 ; his Jain ken^ 
factions ; is credited with building 1444 
temples; scholars at his eourt, 190; 6ies, 
194. 
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KtiMiRAPi.LACltABiTA. : life of Kum^rapiila 
ill i'anskrit, 149 note 1, 170, 177 note 1, 178, 
182, 185, 186. 

Kuiri^KAPiLAPKABAirDHA : Hstory of Kumi- 
rapdla in Sanskrit, "149 note 1, 173, 183, 194. 

KhmIrApIlestARA : temple of, 172. 

KcJiAifts : 600. iree Khmers. 

Kumbha: Rina of Chitor, defeated by Mebmud 
Khilji (1443), 361. 

KuMBHi.ES : potters, 451. ’ 

KumkAB : Konkan, 606. 

Kumudabhatpa ; grantor in the KatI grant, 
126, 

KumudACHANDbA : BigimKira Jain from 
Karuitaka, his religious discourse with 
Dovasuriand defeat, 181. 

KujTuAsis : 8'urat Nagar Brlhmans, 5 note. 

Eueu : king of, present at the svayammra or 
choice marriage of Durlabhadevi, 163. 

KuruksheteA : holy place, 161. 

Kurus : 469. 

Kueubdaka : investiture festival at, 130 and 
note 3. 

Ku5a : sou of Blma of the S-oiar race, incar- 
nation of Vishnu, 119. 

Kus'AsthAH : name of Bwirika, 8. 

EusHiN : 456 note 1 j dynasty, 464 ; warlike i 
race, 644, 645. 

KusikA : disciple of Kakulisa, founder 6f a 
branch of Pimpata school, 84, 

KutA : an attribute meaning prominent, 119. 

Kutb-ud-di 55 : Afugbal general in Gujardt, 
captures Xavguagar and annexes the territory 
(1664), 283. , . 

Kutb-ud-diit AiB.iK ; defeats Karau Vagbela 
(1297), 512.. 

Kuib-uD-din Eibak : Dehli emperor (1194), 
229 : advances to Kol, 519 and note 1. 

Kutb-ud-din Shah : king of Gujarat,' defeats 
Mehinud Ehllji of Malwa (1453), 362. 

Kutumbin : old name for cultivators, 4. 

EuvAks : princes, 215 note 2. 


IlAE-llH: ToramS^a’s father, 74-76. 

LahawAK ; Lahori Bandar, 5U9. 

LahUD ; class of Hindus, 530. 

Lakha ; son of Phula king of Kachb, slain by 
Mularaja, 160. 

Lakshatarmmas : 469. 

Eakshmi : daughter of king of Chedi married 
to Jagattuhga son of Krishna, 130. Younger 
sister of Maliendra married to NdgaRdja, 163. 

Laksumi : temple of, 460. 

Lakshmi ; daughter of Braghu, 461, 462. 

LakshaMITHAla : Lakshmi’s settlement, 452. 

IiAKUiiisA : founder of Pdsupata sect, chief 
shrine at Kdrdvana, 83, 84. See NakuKsa. 

Lalitauevi : wife of VastupAla, 202. 

Lamiva ; the ^hi of Ohind near SwAt, 468. 

Lamb : Mr,, chjef of the English factory at 
Surat ; sends Mulla 'Fakhr-nd-diu in disguise 
to Bombay, 332 ; his suicide, 333. 

Lakb assessmesi : under Valabbi, 82 and 83. 

Land tax : under fiughals, 212. 


Lanja BijieIo : Bbatti prince, son-in-law of 
fciddhardja, 174 note 1. 

Lae : seat of a Gnebet. prince ; 4aribe ; 194 
note 1. 

Lae Desh : South Gajargt, 520, 524. 

L-Akike : the province Ldta, 7, 639. 

Laeittah : language, 616, 523, 

Larwi: Sea (Indian Oceau), 610; language,' 
524. 

Lassen : 533, 633, 636. 

LXta : ancient name of central and southern 
Gujarat, 5 note 1, 6, 7 and note 5, 136, 317} 
its conquest by Dantidurga, 122 ; its chief 
deserted Lavanaprasdd and joined fcinghana, 
199, 465, 467, 468. 

Latas : 465, 467, 

Latta ; same as RaMa, 7. 

Lattaiuea : original city of the Rattas, 7. 

Launi: 538. 

Laut Mie : .Bed Sea, 492. 

LavanApeasada : 196, 197 ; VAgbela chieftain 
(1200-1233) iainister of Bhim II., rules at 
Anahilavada in his sovereign’s name, 199 ; 
his war with the Devgiri Yddavs and the 
MArwAr chief ; his abdication in favour of 
his son Viradhavala, 198, 200, 206. 

L.atanvapbas.ada : see Lavanaprasgda, 

Leoendabt obioin : of fiomndth idol, 521- 

LeOends : of GujarAt, 811 ; of Bhinmatl, 461- 
463 ; of JAva, 497. 

Lendas Da Asia: (a.d. 1497 ■ 3539) work of 
Correa, a Portugquse writer (1512 - 1550), 349. 

Leuke : (Laccadives?), pirate haunts, 546. 

Lewa : Gujarat Kunbi subdivision, 4 and 6. 

Di : certain measure of distance, 79. 

LrcHCHHATis : dynasty of the, 61 and note 4, 
63. 

. Life-savins : Jain zeal for, 393. 

LieXdevi : sister of SAmantaslmha married ts 
Raji, 157. 

Liudevi : queen of Bhima II., daughter of 
Chohau chief Samarasimha, 197. 

Limits : of tlie country under KumArapAla’s 
sway, 189 and note 1. 

Limveike : MalabAr coast, 543 ; Tamil couhtrv, 
546, 

Lingam : worship of the, 521, 622. 

LiNsXNudi.s.ANA : a work on genders compiled 
by Hcmachaudia. 193. 

Ling AS : 461. 

Lingthali : village, place of Uiigas, 84 note. 

Local chiefs : power of, 228. 

Lodea : gatliering of Thakurs at (1857), 443, 

LohAes : blacksmiths, 451. 

Lonibabe : mouth of the IndifS, 538. 

Louse temple ; 193. 

LuelaEA : village, engagement of the Marithefs 
with the Kolis at, 338. 

Lunap.ala: VastupAla’s chief supporter, shrine, 
200 note 2. . 

Lun.av.(da ; disturbance at, crushed by Lieute- 
nant Alban, 441. 

Lusi : river, 638. 

LuniGA : chief, 470, . 
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M ADluAPiLi ; brother of Karna’s mother, his 
ileatli, 172 . 

il \danAkAjA’'£ ; wife of Lavaraj^rasada, 198. 
MADANAVAKMMAif : Ciiaiidela kinjr < f .Maho- 
baka, modern Maholja, his iuserijition ; his 
surrender to Siddharaja ; his liospitality, 17S- 

179. 

M^diiava : Niigar Brahman, minister of Karrn- 
deva, invites .Muhammadans into Gnjariit ; is | 
aitiiointed civil minister of AUf Kh.ui, I'Oo ] 
and mue 2, ! 

MiDnATR-iv GaikwAb : brother of BilAji, i 
takes Baroda (li31) from Sher Khan Bdbi 
tile governor, 3'J4. 

7'Iadk.atrat I’esiiwa : son and successor c£ 
Biildji Pcshwa {’. 7()2 - 1772), 399; marches 
against Eilghoba and defeats him at Dhoran 
(17(i^), 100. 

M.vnjiTADEsA *. country between the Ganges 
and the Yaniumi, Kil. It'S. 

Madixa : sacred place of the Muhammadans, 

201 . 


MIdr-VKAS : tribe, 61 and note 3. 

Madtjba : 516. 

Maga : BrShmans, sun-worshippers, 450. 

Magadha; Gupta rule in (7th eeiitnry), 73. 77. 

MAG.tNL.fL: agent of Bapu. thHkw.ir, a poli- 
tical refugee at Ahmeddbad, 113. 

Magas : sun-worshippers, 142. 

Waoha : Sanskrit poet, 453 note 1. 

Magha : Brahmans, 464, 465. See Magas. 

MauXbat KhAn : thirty-third viceroy of 
Gujarrft (1662-166''), suppresses the reliellion 
of the Chunval Kolis iieaded hv a Belnchi 
personating Dard Shikoh (1664), 283. 

MAH-ABH-fRATA : 545. 

M-Vn.fDAJi 8ixi)i,t : receives the town of 
Broach from tlie English, 410. 

Mah-VJAXs : 450. 


Mahal.akshmi ; temple of, 451, 471. 

M.aiiAx.aka: Guj.irdt prince-s, married to a 
Kanwakubja king, 151. 

Mah.ArIja : attribute of priestly Brilimans, 85. 

MaH-AEAJABhltaxa : Jain temple at Sidh'pur, 

WAn.fu.fsnTP.A ; southern iroundarv of Viia- 
dhavala’s kingdom, "01. 

Mah-ATira : 193. 

M.ahexdra . h ija of Xadol, I 10 UI 3 a i'Wyamvara 
or cboice-marria.gc of his sister, 162, 163. 

MahesHWAe ilAH.ADET : sliriue of, 454. 

MAHEs'VARlcH.f RTA ; gi’antee in tlie IlaiUhlla 
copperplate, 138. 


Maui-, river, 124, 107, 51.3, 

Mahi K-Antha: Colonel Walker’s tribut 
system lutroc^ced in (ISOS) 1"4 
MAhim ; port, 207 note 1. 

Mahihdki: the river JIubi, 510. 

' 9'i«t^^samd ruler of Kdthiavad 
of Kumdn 

kfno 1 sV of AjayapAla, Chaulnkj 

Attacks Anabilavida and other“e? 


168, 229, 498 , 510, 512, 517, 522 and note I, 
523. 

M.ahmi'D Begada : AhmedabAdking(1459- 
1513), 243 - 250 ; defeats a conspiracy of bis 
nobles (1159); improves the soldiery (1459- 
1 161). 213 214 ; helits the king of the Dakhan 
again-t the .Suit in of Malwa (1461), 244-245 ; 
hi-, exjieditlon against the pirate Zamindars 
of the hill fort of Bariir and the wharf of 
Dun nr Dalianu ; his expedition against 
.luinigailh (1467) and capture of Girnar 
(11721, 245 ; repairs the fort of Jehaniianali 
and uiakes .lundgadh his capital niiiler the 
name of Mustat‘di>dd, 2-15-246 ; expeditir>n 
ag.vU't rimlh and defeat of the Jddejds in 
Kacldi ; takes tlie fort of Jagat or Dwarlni 
and destroys tlie idol temples, 2 16 ; founds the 
city of Melimuddbad on the Vatrak ; second 
(■oiis]iinicy tf tlie riobles (141^0) headed liy 
Kluuldwand Klidn ; his war against Cliam-) 
paner (1 4S2 - 1 1S4) ; captures Pavdgad (1484 
and makes C'hampdner liis capital under tlie 
name of Muliammaddbdd, 247 ; invades 
Somandtlia (1400), 190 ; places his nephew 
Miran iMuhammailadilkhdn Faruki on the 
throne of .tsir-Burhdnpur (1508), 218; his 
religious zeal ; his deatli (1513), 240-250. 

Mahiujdis : coin, 222 note 2. 

Mahoua; in Buiidelkhand, 178. 

Mahohedax : writers, 546. 

Maurat Desh : the Mardtha country, 624. 

Mahiba : 619. Sec Mathota. 

MArs : Mfriii river, 544. 

Maithilas : 469. 

Maitrakas : tribal name of Mehrs, 75 and 
note 6, 87-S8; identified 'with Mhers, 135, 
1.36, 1 11, 142 and note 2. 

Maitrexa : disciple of Nakulisa, founder of a 
branch of P.-idupata school, 84, 

MajevAdi: village, 176. • 

MAjMtTiiAKS : district accountants, 212, 213' 
note 2. 

Makara: fish, tribal badge of the Mehrs, 87, 
135. 

JlAKARAonv.w.A : chief of Mehrs, his figlits 
with Mayuradlivaja, ("7 ; ancestor of Mlier 
chiefs of Porhaiidar, 135. 

.Makka : 204. 

Makkau: 511,520. See Makka. 

Makrax : 508, oil, 516. 

MautAnAs: same as Jhallrts, 140. 

Malab.vr : port of, 515, 629, 637. 

M.Iladf.v.A : chief minister of Arjnnadeva 
and Sarangadeva, 204. 

MAlava : tribe, 28 ; kingdom of, 64 ; era, or, 
121. 465, 467, 469. See Malwa.^ 

MAlatya : lake at Dholka, built by Siddlia- 


laja, 180 note 2. 

Malcolm : Sir John, 180 note 3 ; (1820), 3^3. 
Maleo : cape of, identification of, 539. 

M-vlet : Mr., chief of the English at Surat, 4 — 
Maleus : Mount, 533. , 

Malharbat : son of KhariderAv Gdikwar, 
retires on a pension to Nailiad, 412 ; hroa » 
. out in rchcllion in Kathiavada ; is capturei.' 
by Bahaji Appdji and Vithal Dovaji, 413. 
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SliLHiBRAV GiiKwiB : Called Ddda Silheb, 
takes part in the Maritha consinracy at 
Baroda (1857) ; escapes puuislimeiit, is im- 
prisoned, succeeds Khauderav, is deposed 
(1875), 442-443. 

MalhakeAv Holkae : Bajirav Peshwa’s 
officer, plunders Danta and Vadnagav aud 
exacts tribute from Palanpur, 317 ; defeats 
Dia Bahadur, governor of Alandu and cap- 
tures JIandu, 38'2. 

llALulKEi-V Khuni : Damaii GatikwAr’s 

deputy at Alimedibad, collects tribute in 
Gujardt (1740), 322, 323. 

Mali : apparently ilalia in north Kathia- 
vdda, capture of, 506 and note 5 ; island, oOU. 
Malia ; temple at, 153 ; I’uija of, plunders 
Kachh and Sind, 422. 

SIalida : identified with ilaliva, expedition 
against, 109, 4G7. 

Malik Bayazid : son and successor of fchujdat 
■ Khan, Sultdn of Mahva, with the title of 
Biiz Bahddur (luoo- 1570), 3G9. 

Malikhas : Jlabathaian king, 542, 513. 

Malik Kabie : Sultain Firuzshah, deputes Zi.i- 
ud-din Bami to Broach, 514. 

Malik Kathe : Cambay slave, rises in Dehli 
empdlror’s favour, is sent to subdue the 
Dakhan, 205, 229, 

Malik Mughis Khilji: minister of Sultan 
Hoshang (1405 - 1431), 359, 

Malik MnzzrDDis : conquers Gujaratt and 
plunders Kambafyat, 516, 

Malik Mckbil : Gujariit governor, 230. 

Malik TuguAs : captain of freebooters (1347),. 
230-231. 

Malis : gardeners, 450. 

Malindya : Mount, 633. 

MalipfaLA : town, 540. 

Malkhed capital of the later Rfish^akutas, 
120. See Manyakheta, 

Malkhet ; MaTnkir, 614 destroyed by Tail- 
appa, Chilukya king (972), 519. 
MallikAp.juka : Silaluira king of the Kon- 
kan (1160), is killed in battle by Kumara- 
pala’s general, 185 ; his stone inscriptions, 180. 
Mallu Khan: commandant of Ma:mlu,assuinc3 
the title of Kaldirshdh Mdlwi and makes 
Mandu his capital, indifference, of to _tbe 
orders of r;ber Shah Sur ; does homage to 
Sher Shdh at Sarangpur (1542), flics to 
Giijardt aud attacks Mandu • with Gujanit 
forces ; the defeat of, by one of Sher Shah’s 
generals, 368, 369. ^ 

MaltecoR-K : tribe, 534. 

MalwA : 24, 28 ; Gupta conquest of, 67 ; con- 
quered bv Govindalll. Bashtrakuta king, 123, 
124; its" king taken prisoner by Siddharfija, 
175; annexed to Chaulukya kingdom by 
SiddharAja, 178 ; its king BalUUa defeat^ by 
K,umarapAla, 185 ; its king crushed by VisaU- 
deva 203 ; incorporation of, to Gujarat by 
Suit An Bahadur of GujarAt (1526 - 1636), in- 
vasion of, by the emperor Humayun (1534), 
367; under Sher Shah Sur (1542-3645), 
368 ; under his successor Salim Shah (1W5 - 


1353), becomes independent under ShnjAat 
ill 1554, 369, 510. See Maliba. 

Malwa Sultans: (1400-1570), 356-373. 

Maaibaeos : 513, 544. 

Maaihal : 5)'^, 509 note 3, 511. See Anahila- 
A’afda. 

Man a: sec Manna, 

Manaji : brother of Fatehsingh GAikwar, 
assnUics the government of Baroda, 410 ; his 
death, 411.. 

Mana-JI Mobap.,: Senapati of Raija SbAhu, 389. 

M.ixAXK.A: early llashtrakuta prince; EAsh- 
trakiit i family ; 120. 

Manapuea: city, I’-'O, 132, 

M.ANAS.V.S : associated with tlie introduction of 
sun-worship, 1-12, 

Mand : maritime island, 509. 

Mandagap.a : identified with Mandangad, 541, 

Masdagas : Sudra' class of sun-worshippers, 

112 . 

Mandagoea : 546. See Mandangad. 

M.anuAl : village near ViiilmgAm, expedition 
against, 109 ; 518, 520 and note 2, 

Mandala ; kingelom, 135. 

M.andali : modern MAudal, MulaiiAthadev’s 
temple at, 161 and note 2. 

MandalikA : Ghudasama ruler of Junigaffl, 
70. 

Mandali-nagaea : temple of .Mulesvara at, 
161 and note 2, 

Mandangad : 546. 

MandapikI : gold canopy, won from Kdma the 
Chedi king andjpresented to S'oman^tha, 163. 

Mandasoe : town in western M alwa, 77 j inscrip- 
tion of Amsu Varnian at, 81 ; defeat of Sul- 
tin Bahadur of Gujarit at (1534), 367. 

Mandelslo : traveller (1623), 224 note.2 ; at 
Ahmedabad (1638), 279 note 2. 

Mands : identified with Mers, 110 and note 5. 
142 and note 2, 508, 

MAndu : expedition against (1394) 233, (1419) 
237 ; bill fort, description of, 369-356 ; is made 
capital of MMwa by Sultan Hoshang, 358 ; 
besieged bv Ahmed Sbdb of Gujarat (1418 - 
1422f, 359 ;‘captured bv Mchmnd II. of Malwa 
and Muzaffar of Gujaroft (1519) ; tesieged by 
S'ultiin Babatlur of Gnjar-at (1526), 367 ; 
local MuSalman chiefs attempt to establish 
at (1536-1542), Mallu Klidn the Sultain of, 
368 ; captufed by Akbar’s general Fir 
Muhammad (1560) ; re-taken by Sultan Bfiz 
Bahadur (1561) ; re-captured by Akhar’s 
general Alxlullah Kha'n Uzbak (1562) ; visited 
bv Akbar (1563); 369 ; Mughal province 
(1570 - 1720) 370, 371 ; is given to Muzaffar 
III. of Gujarat by Akbar, 371 ; described 
by AhulFazl (1590), Farishtah (1610), em^ror 
Jehangir (1617) ;the Eeverend Edward Terry 
(1617) 371 - 381 ; besieged by Khfin Jehau 
.^Iiodi, 381 ; captured by Edaji Pavalr (1696) 
and emperor Bahfidur ShKh (1708) ; Asaph 
Jab Kizdm-ul-Mulk, governor (1717-1721); 
Khja Girdhar Bahtidur, governor (1722 - 
1724) ; defeated by Chimnkji Pandit and 
Udaji Pavar ; Bafjirav Peshwa, governor of 
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(1734); inclutlcd in flie ?av:ir territory; ; 
Mhirfbafi, motlier'of K iuK'haiulr.i Pavar, takes , 
shelter in ( 1805), 382; unJet the Maritluis, ; 
(1720 . IS 20), 3S2. 

JlA>'GALAPrEA : establislinio8.t of a cess at,- 
170. ■ ■ 

MaxgalAPPEi : iilentifietl with Puri^ 103. I 

MaxgalaeIja ; Gujarat Chalukya ruler (G93 - | 
731), 56 ; his plates, 103-109 ; at Xavsiri, 110. , 
Mangalarasak-Iva ; 36. Sec Man;ra!ar.lji. . ; 
MaxoaliSa : C'bitlukya king (600), 1 14. i 

MAngkol : Vela'ri betehine cultivators’ settle- 
ment at, 113 note 3 ; village, 8iriiha era : 
mentioned in an inscription at, 176, . fc'ee 
Mangakiirara. : 

Maxgalor : 537. I 

Maxgepl : port, burned by the Portuguese , 
(1.332), 347. i 

mIxei-r : 514,518,619. See Malkhet. ! 

Maxoel DeSoOza : same as Emanuel De-'ouza, j 
captain of the fleet of Din, 349, 350, 351. ' 

MIxpue: identification of, 641. i 

MixsA : taken by Dain^ ji. 324. 

MAxSEKa ; in Central 8iud, invaded by Jlabmiid 
of Ghazni, 167. 

M^ixstJEAH ; 508, 507, 511, 525. Sec Mansnra. j 
MixTHATA : Bihika town, 56^. , i 

MaxtrasIsiriS : proficient in charms, 101. 1 

MaxteiS : agents : 209. _ I 

MiXTAKHETA ; modern Malklied, 120 ; capital | 
of Dakhan Rashtrakutas, 128, 130, 519. See | 
Malkhet. i 

M.lR.lsiETA : king of cast M.-ilwa, submits to 
Govind III., 123. 

Mae.Isthali : Marwir, 470. 

MarXthas ; their ascendancy in Gujarat (1700- 
1802), 227 ; raids on Surat (1061), 2S4 ; (1699), 
291 ; threaten Surat (1700), 202 ; enter Gujarat 
under Dhanaji Jadhav (1705), 203 ; pluiuUr 
Mahudha, enter Ahmedahad -and levy tribute 
(1707), 295, 296 ; defeated at Aiikleshvar 
(1711), 297"; plunder the treasure escorted by 
Muhammad Tabri/i (1713), 308 • yearly .raids 
into Gujarat, 297 ; besiege Vadnagar (172.3), 
*307 ; quarrels between their leaders Eainaji 
and Kantaji : uneler Dimaji expel the 
Viramgara Kasbatis ; under Ilangoji are de- 
' feated at Dbolka by Ratan-ingti, 31fi, 317 ; 

defeat Rustam Ali governor of Mirat, 3o5 ; 

■ defeatfcd by Kluinahzad at Soj’tra and Kapad- 
vanj (1725), 307 ; compel Mubariz-nl-niiilk 
to confirm bis predecessor's grants in tlieir 
favoiar (1726), 307; make terms with the 
viceroy of Gujarat, 314; drA'en out of 
Baroda (1732), 394 ; elefeat Shcr Khan Babi 
.and capture Baroda (1734), 314-315; cap- 
ture Kapadvauj (1736), 3l7 ; expelled from 
ViramgAm fort ; call in the aid of Momin 
Khan ; take Viramgiim, 323-324 ; take Petlofd, 
327 ; engagements with Momin Khan, 340, 
341, 342* their arrangements in Alimed- 
abad (1758) ; strike coins of their own at the 
Ahmed-abad mint, 342; levy tribute in Umeta, 
Balasinor, Lunavacla, Visa'lnagar, and Palan- 
pur (1758), 343 ; their supremacy in Gujan-it 
(1760- 1819), 345, 385; help the E4o of 


Kaclili in an expedition against Tliatta in Sind 
(175 -), 398 ; join in a league against the Eng- 
lish (178 0) ; Miriven from their posts in 
Aiikleshvar, Hfinsot, and A'mod by the Eng- 
lish (17S0), 408; close of their suproma,cy 
(18:9), 428-429.. 

5Iaeco Polo : Italian traveller (1290), 501, 504. 
Makcus ArBELirs A'sioxisrs : (161-180), 637. 
Marixos : of Tirt\ 537. _ 

Mabkiaxos : geographer (b.c. 4(X)), 546. 
Maroh,e : tribe, 634. 

Maukiaoes : 187 and note 1. 

Mare : ancient name of AlArwir, 36 and note 4, 

406, 468. 

Marwad : MarwJr, expedition against, 109, 

407. 

•Marxvab : king of, present with Graharipu in 
the .battle w-ith Mnlartja, '160; chiefs of, 
attack Lavanaprasid and are defeated, 199, 
200 ; disturbance in (1692), 2S9, 464, 532. , 
Masalw.ada : h'cal name, 20S note 3, 

Masldi : 469, 498. See A1 Masudi. 
Masulipatam : 494. 

M.ataR : taluka of the Kaira district, 122 and 
note 3. 

Matareai : in the island of Java, 489. 

M.Itae Mahedua : made over to the English 
by Raoji, Baroda minister, in payment of the 
subsidiary force at Baroda (1803), 414. 

M.vtAS : goddesses, 461. 

Matho.® : tribe, 534. 

Matura : modern Mathnra, 519. 

Mathura : king of, present at'the trnyamvnra 
cr choiee-inarriagc of Dnrlabhadevi, 163 ; 
Prince Murad confined in (1868), 282, 533. 
Matias : with Momnas march against Broach, 
and'murder tiie governor (1691) ; their defeat, 
and slaughter, 288. 

M.ATBI : 122. fc'ee Matar. 

Maues : northern Kshatmpa king (n.C.70), 22. 
Matxa : Purdnik name for the. Hunas, 141 
ilhte 2, 143. 

MaOrva : chiefs, later (600)', 15 ; ruling dynasty 
of the Konkan, 107 ; kingdom identified witli 
Manr.\as Of Chitor, 109; of Chitor, 465; 
empire (n.C.PO), .535. 

Ma\('K.\ : peacock, symbol of the Guptds, 13o. 
Mayl’r \DirvA.x.v : 135. 

.M ayi kkuaxdi : see Morkhand. 

McCkixdle ; Mr., 538, 541. 

MeD-\ : see Meva. 

MtDAXiR.(i: commander-in-chief of Mehmud 
II, ofMahva {1512 - 1530), suppres-ses tlic 
rev'olt of Muhafz Khrfn ; defeatslhe combina- 
tion of Muziffar II, of Gnjar<it and Hikandar 
^hdh of Dehli ; attempts of Mehmud II. of 
Malwa for the assassination of ; expulsion oi» 
with terrible slaughter by joint forces of 
Mehmud II. and Sultan Muzaffar of Gujarat ; 
supported by Rina Sauga of Chitor, 366 ■ 
367 

Mkdhs : 140 ; Bawarij piratesj 517# 
Mehrs. 

Meds ; 140 ; Mdnds, 508, 511. See Mers. 
Medtjs Hypasfes : Virgil’s phrase for the 
Jhelum, 144, 
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MEOAT.t;E : the Mekalas, 532, 533. 

JIsoARi : tribe, 534. 

Megasthenes ; ambassador of Selenkos Nika- 
tor, bis account of India, 532, 533, 534,535, 
53(>, 537. 

Meiimod II. ; (1512-1630), son and successor 
of NAsir-ud-din of JIandu ; revolt of his 
conimandant MuhAfiz Khdn crushed by his 
Eajput cominandcr-in-chief Jledani RAi ; com- | 
bination by Muziffar II. (1511 -.1526) of I 
tiujaraft aijd Sikandar Shih of Delili (1488 - | 
lodO) bafflttl by Medani Eii ; the attempt 
of, to crush the power of Medani Rai; siegre 
of Hindu by Sultan Muzaffar of Guj.arit 
(1511 - 1526) ; massacre of Rajputs ; capture 
of Hindu, defeat and capture of, by Rina 
Sanga of Ghitor ; incurs the wrath ofBahidur 
Shah of Gujarat by giving protection to 
Chand Khin and Raz^fil-mulk ; invasion and 
capture of Hindu *by Rahidnr rhih of 
Gujarat ; surrender and death of, 366-367. 

Mehmud II. : (t62G). 

HEaMtJDABAD ; town in Gujarit, 219 note 3. 

Mehmitd KHiKrson and minister of Snltin 
Hoshang of Hilwa (1405 - 1434), 359. 

Mehmed Khieji : becomes Sultin ofMilwa 
(1436) ; his victory over Rina Kumbha of 
Ghitor (1443) j builds his tower of. victory; 
is defeated by Kutb-ud-din Shih of Gujarit 
(1453) ; makes his son Ghiis-ud-din minister ; • 
hii death (1469), 362. 

JIehe : northern tribal name, 87 ; Hinduising 
of, 87. 

MehuIn- : the Indus, 510. 

Mkhtabs : sweepers, 461. 

Hekoa-g ; river, 604. 

hlELtzElGAifA : probably’ .lanjira, 536, 540, 546. 

Mekaadee ; Baktrian king of India, 16, 17. 

Mea'axdkos : (B.C. 110) conquests of, 536, 544, 
545. 

MendAN : town in Java, 490. 

Mendaxg ; town, built by Bbruvija\a favela- 
elkila, 489. 

Meo.s : Husalmin, Identified with Hers, 140and 
note S. 

Mer^ : 542. 

Mfks : sun-worsblpping foreigners (470 - 900), 
passed through Buiijib, Sindh, and- nortli 
Gujarit into^ Kitbiivida and ruled there 
(770) ; allied to Jethvis and Jhalis, descend- 
ants of H linns, 135 - 147. 

Mkrtha : district, conferred upon Durgidis hy 
the emperor Aurangzib (1697), 290. 

Mergtua’GA : author of Prabaudhachintimani, 
151, 152, 155, 156, 193. 

Hes.® : tribe, 534. 

Methoea : modern Mathura, 533. 

Hevas : name of tribe, 33. • ^ 

HewAb : origin of the name, 33 ; Kumirapila s 
conquests extend to, 183 ; chief of, subdued 
by Visiladeva, 203. 

Me-war ; 632, 533. See Mewad. 

Mevds : 142. 

MhektId-A : Hher settlement at, 136. 

Mhow: Colonel Pratt, Captain Fagan, and 
■ Captain Harris murdered at, (1857) ; Colonel 
Durand, Resident, expelled from, 438. 


Migration : from India to Indo-Chlna, traces 
of, 499. 

MiHlEA.-king of Kitbiivida Mehrs; his in- 
roads apinst Dhruva II., 127 ; tribe, 135-.147, 
or Gurjjara conquest of Valabhi (490)-,489,'490. 

MmiE-vOAS ; 142 and note 5. 

Hihibakuea : king of.tbe White Hunas (503 - 
530), 72, 74, 75, 76, 142 and note 2 ; son of 
Toramina (500 - 540), 146, 466, 496, 497. 

MiniEGuiiA : Indian emperor of the White 
Hunas. 143. 

Hieizegteis ; modern Janjira, 540. See 
Helizeigara. 

Hises : of gold and silver in Gujarit, 528. 

MrxHAJ-rs-S'iEAJ : 195 note 4. 

Hixxagara : ancient Greek capital, 15 note 3, 
538 , 640, 543, 644. 

Miss : identified with Mers, 140. 

MiB-AT-i-Ahmadi : 205 ; the author of, sup- 
presses the riots at Ahniedibid and fs reward- 
ed with tlie title of Hassifn Muhammad Khin 
(1730), 310; superintendent of customs, 328, 
337. 

Mir.at-i-SieaxdAri : Musalmdn history of 
-Gujarat (J 536), 348, 513. 

Mir pAKHR-UDiis : obtains the governorship 
of Junigi'b worn the viceroy Ahheysingh 
(1730), '311. 

Miekhasd : 168. 

Mir Huhamsiad Latir ; minister of Azam 
Khin, viceroy of Gujarit (1635 - 1642), 298, 

Mirza Aziz Kokaltash ; Mughal viceroy, 

212 . 

Mirz.a Isa Tarkh.ax ; governor of Sorath, 
afterwards twenty-fourth Mughal viceroy of 
Gujarat (1642-16^4), 212, 279. 

Mis.aar llrH.ALHlL : Arab traveller and 
writer, 510 note 1, 516,517 note 1. 

Mithankdt: town, 538. 

Miy.\sai.i ABE VI ■; daughter -of Jayake^i, king 
of the Kai nitak, queen of Karna and mother 
of Slddharaja Jayasimha ; her regency ; her 
pilgrimaire to Sonumutha ; remits pilgrim tax, 
170 - 172. 

Mochis : shoemakers, 451 . 

Hob.asA : town, capture of (1414), 236. 

MoBn V.ASAniEA : Jain monastery at Dhan- 
dhuka, 191. 

MoDOfcALix'OA : the Calingas, 532, 533. 

Modogouieai probably Mudhol, 541. 

MobuhA : modern Madura, 537. • 

Mokheraji : Gohil chief of Piram (1347), 87 
note, 230. 

MoLiNna: : Indian tribe, 533. 

Momin Kh-AN I. : is appointed governor of 
Surat by Kizira-ul-Mulk (1722). 303 ; is made 
governor of Cambay by Ahheysingh (1730), 
31), 313, 315, 316 ; schemes independence at 
•Cambay (1736), 317 ; is appointed fifty-fourth 
viceroy of Gujara't (1737) ; assumes the title 
Najam-ud-daulrfh Momin Khan Bahidur Finiz 
Jang ; asks Jawnfn Mard KhaJn Bibi to help 
him ; his disastrous alliance with the Mari- 
thas which gives a final ' blow to Mughal 
power in Gujardt, 318 ; receives secret in- 
structions to disregard the appointment of 
Ahheysingh fifty-fifth viceroy and to drive 
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his Rnfthods from Gujarat, 319; captures 
Ahmeihibad ('73S); is appointed fift\ -sixth 
viceroy (i73S - 174 3), 3:20; is honoured with 
a title and dress by the emperor of Dehli 
(1742), 325 ; his death (17-13) ; his wife seeks 
protection of Katigoji, 321!. 

MoiriN Khan II, : sou of Momin KhAn I , 257, 
is confirmed as governor of Cambay {174b), 
330, 331 ; at his rcpicst Caml)ay is inclailed 
in Peshwa’s share (1751), 334; is cimpclhd 
hy EagluraAthrav to pay an animal tribute (f 
Es. 10,000, 337, 33S ; takes Goeha, attacks 
Jambusar and besieges Bi'rsad ( 755), 339; 
captures Ahmedabad (175Gl,.339; receives 
compliments and a sword fnau the omper. r of 
Dehli, 340; hesie"ed in AhnudAbitl, receives 
help from the Baja of Idar ; Shah Jlur’s 
attempt to make peace between ih.min Khan 
and the Peshwa fails ; Ahmedaliad and Gogha 
surrendered to the Peshwa (175-), ,341, 342; 
oppresses and extorts money from his own 
foUowera, 342 ; contracts friendship with the 
English and visits Poona (17591, 343, 314 ; 
receives instructions from Dehli to join in 
driving the Mar .thds out of Gujarat ; is 
defeated (1701), 34,5, 

Moiiir4s : revolt of (1021), 2?S, 

Mox’-Bdes : Munda of i-in^lihtnu, 533. 

MojfooLOSSON : inodcr'i Mungrol, oSii. 

Mopni3 : river Miihl, 532, 

Moebi ! copperplate of Jaikadeva at, 81, 87 ; 
earliest seat of Jcthvds, 130 ; grant of Jaika- 
deva at, 139. 

Moekhanda : capital of the country ruled hy 
Govinda, son of Dhru\a, Kashtrakiita king, 
123. ■ ■ ■ 

ilOEO Tbimal : Shivaji’s general, captures the 
fort of bAler in B.igUn (1072), 3S7. 

Moettni ; tribe, 534. 

MO.STYN : Mr., resident envoV in Poona (1777), 
407. 

MottaKA 1 BrAhman settlement of, 127. 

Mof.sOPAILE : provldointlly identified witli 
Karvir, 542. 

MorzA : modern Musa, 543, 515. 

Mozaffae ; invade- >o;nan..th;\, 190. 

MtTAZZAil ; son of Annng/.ib and, commamhr 
of the Mugb.il army -.ut agiii.-t >iii\.T'|i ;;-7. 

Muazzam buaii : Prince Mu!i imiiiml, l2iA 297. 
Sec Bahddur bliAh of D,lili. 

MtjbaeAe Khil.ji : enipiror, 229. 

MtrElRiz-iL-Mt'i.E; : 39 1.300, 307, 30', 309, 
310, 311. bee barbuland Kh ui. 

MtTFTKHiE KhAn : son of Momin Kli.'m, schemes 
of Eangoji for the a— assinatloii of ; unites his 
forces with Fida-iul-din Khan, defeats Kaiigoji 
and obtains Borsad and I’iranig.im from him, 
326; fifty-seventh eiceroy (1743-1741), ap- 
points JawAn Mard Kh4n his deputy ; the 
house of, besieged by Jawan Mard Khabi ; his 
escape, joins Pmugoji and retires to Cambay, 
327, 

MtTGnAiEA; brother of Hakam, leads an 
expedition to Debal, 506. 

MtJ&HAls : the administration of, in Gujar.-ft 
(1573-1760), 221-237; emperors in Gujaidt 


I (1573-1760), 207, 346; at Mindn (1670- 
i 1720), 370-382. 

! MuhXfiz KhXn : commandant of Mehnuid II. 

' of MAlwa (1512-1530). the revolt of, suppress- 
ed hy Meelani K4i, 366. 
j Muhammad ; prophet, Ids era, 204. 
i Muhammad : sou of Fazl, sails against the 
Aleda of Hind and captures Mjtli, 50& 
i Muhammad : son of Kasim, 506. 

. Muhammad IV’. ; (1648-1687) Turkish SulUn, 

I an ambassador from, lands at Suyat, 280. 
i Muhammad A'Xzam SbXu : thirty-ninth vice- 
' roy of Gujariit (1703-1706), 291; 

I Muhammaij Amin: poisons Abu Bakr, the 
' leader and suppresses the riot at AhmeddhAel 
i (1681), 286-2B7. 

' Muhammad Amin Khan : tJmadnt-ul-Mulk,- 
' thirty-sixth viceroy of Gnjarit (1674-1683), 

1 285.' • 

Muhammad Bahxol" KhXn Shiewani : 

I Muglial general, captures Idar (1679), 286. 

1 Muhammad Bid.ar Bakht : forty-first viceroy 
; of Gujarit (1706-6), 294-296. 

! Muhammad Guoki ; raid of, into Gujar.'lt, 196 
noted, 512; bultin Ghazid Khdn, son and 
’successor of Sult,-in Hoshang of Mdlwa (1434- 
]43t>), poisoned hy .Jdehmud, son of Malik 
Mugiiis, 359-360. 

Muhammad KXsim : (712), 456 note 1. 

! Muiummad 8uAh I. : (1403-1404), 234 ana 

I note 1. 

i Muii.ammad ShIh II. : Baushan Akhtar, 
emperor iif Dehli (1721 i 1748), 222, 301; 
sends Mnl)Sriz-ul-Mulk against HdmcdKhotn 
anil the Mar.ithds, S06 ; liis death (1748), 
332. 

Muhammad Tughiak : Fultrfn ^1325-1351), 
230, 231 ; at Asawnl, 513 ; quells the insurrec- 
tion at Broach and Cambay, 514, 516; in 
Goiidal (1349), 517 ; pursues Tdghi, 518. 
Muhammad TugulakII. : emperor (1391- 
1393), 232. 

' Mchajiji \d Uri : 195 note 4. 

! -VluHAnnii: : -ecr, tar). , 21 1. 

■Muhtasiu: city cuisnr, 214. 

Mi i/.-uii-din ; Gujar.it governor (1347), 231. 
.Viuiz-UD-ois Baiii:.(.m bii.(H : Snltiiu of Debli 
(1194-1205), d, Bat'd lo \ iradluuala, 201. 
i JlUKADDAM : 212. Nee Patel. ^ 

I MuKHTiAii Kh.xn; tldrty-scvcuth viceroy or 
Gu jareit (1083-' 4), 287. , 

j Mukiias : crown elomain efifieers, 209 ana 
■ note 9, 

' Mulaka : son of Nahajiga, mi^kes _ grants to 
j Nomanitlia ; is mentioned in the inscription 
' at Mungrol, 170. . , , 

Mulakoiui : land-raiding system in Kithidvilba 
uneler the Mughals and Marithds, 417 ; siiecial 
rules, 418, 421. . , 

MulanAthadeta : temple of, at Mandall, loi 
anel note 2. „ 

MciaeXja : Nolanki king, 131, 139, 163, 46J, 
470. Nee Mnlariija, Chaulukya king. 
MulakXja: Chaulukya king (961-996); his 
descent and birth ; kills his maternal uncle 
and ascends the Chdvadi throne ; his figlit with 
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Riitappa ; Via war with Gtahafipa, taler of 
tjorath ; instals his son and retires ; builds 
temples at • Anahilarida and Siddhapot; 
grants villages to Brihmans, 131, 139, 163. 
156 -16i, 164, 469, 470. • 

Miri,AR.ij-A . beit apparent of Bhiraa 1. of 
Anahilavatia, his inysterioua death, 1 69. 
MulabIja II. : Chaulokya king (1177-1179), 
succeeds his father Ajayapsfla ; disperses the - 
lurushka army, defeats Muhammad Ghori, 
195, 512. 

MwlasvXmi : temple of, at Anahilavida, 161. 
MtoavasatikA ; Jain temple at AnahUav&da. 
160, 161. . : 

MulbsVAba : temple at Mandalinagara, 161. 
MpliyXsar : Kshatrapa inscription at, 43.. 
Mfila MtjhAkmad Alt ; UmdAt-ut-tujjdr or 
chief of merchants, raises a disturbance at 
Surat (1729), fixes his head-quarters at Perim, 
and afterwards at Athva on the Tapti, 309 ; 
builds the fort of Athva (1730), 310 ; drives 
Sohrab Kh in, governor, out of Surat (1732); 
kept in confinement by Teghb^ Kh4n, gover- 
nor of Surat, 313 ; in correspondence with 
the Niziim ; letters from the Nizam to Teghbeg 
Khan for the release of ; the assassination of 
(1734), 315, • 

Muixeb: 512, 643, 

MrTLiXif : capital of Hiina dynasty, 143, 459, 
509, 6lS, 52S, 645. 

MusA: lake at Viramgim, 180. 
MtJNDAKEivABA ; holy place, 170. 

Mpnja : king of MAlwa, deprives Chdmuiida 
of his marks of royalty, 1 62. 

MunjXla : minister of ^ma, Chaulokva kinar, 
170, 171, 172. ^ 

MpbXd Bakhsh : Prince Muhammad, twenty- 
ninth viceroy of Gujardt (1654 - 1667) ; sur- 
render of ^nji ChunvAlia Koli ; proclaims 
himself emperor of Gujardt (1 657); his transfer 
to the viceroyalty of Berdr through DArd 
Shikoh ; collects an army and arranges to meet 
his brother Aurangaib ; fights a battle with 
Mahdrdja Jasvantsing and Kdsamkhan, vice- 
roys of MAlwa and Oujardt (1658) ; Aurangzib 
and Murdd enter Ujjain, meet Ddrd t-hikoh 
at Dholpur and defeat him ; confined by 
Aurangzib at Mathura ( 1 608), 281-282. 
MpRtrj-Tjz-zAHXB ; * Meadows of Gold,’ work 
of A1 MaSudi, 606 note 8. 

Mprunda ; tribe, 64 and note 5. 

MtrsA BIN IshXk ; 516 and note 3. 

MnsALitXirS: Gujarat (1297- 1760), 207-334, 
451, 468, 512, 614, 516, 618, 523, 526, 630, 
Mushaka V ihXka ; temple at Fdtan, built by 
Kumarapdla, 190. 

Musheifs ; revenue clerks, 212, 214. 

Mpslik : Arabs, first attack Broach, 613. 
Mpshms : dress of, 529, 

MpstXphX KhAn : head of the Arabs at 
Snnth, makes the Rdja prisoner; disarmed, 
and shot by Lieutenant Alban, 441. 

Mutasaddi : civil officer, 212. 

Mpter : Captain, arrest of, by GenL Roberts, 
440. 

Mctikt : at Ahmeddbid, suppression of, by 
the vicesoy (1689) 288,. 

B 1746—74 


Mpzoibi : 637. 

Mpzapfab I.: of Gnjardt, (1407-1419), 210, 
234-235 ; invades Mdlwa and defeats Snltdn 
Hoshang at Dhar (1407); tabes Sultan Ho- 
shang to Gujarat as a prisoner; releases and 
reinstates him at Mdndu (1403), 358, 

Mpzapfab II. : Gujardt king, attacks Soma- 
ndthar 190, 

Mpzafpae KhAk GArdi : Peshwa’s captain at 
Surat (1758-1759), m 

MpzapfabAbAd : port, burned by the Portu- 
guese (1532), 347. 

Mpzieis : Kranganur, 537, 516. 

Mtos Hobxos : near Eds Abu Samer, 636, 
643. 


I'N AAOrAMJiA : town, 538. 

Nabath-sa : destruction of the kingdom of 
(105), 643. 

NadiAd : battle near (1412), 235 ; made over 
to the British by Rdvji Apdji (1803), 413. 
NAdibshAh ; Persian emperor invades Hindu- 
stdn, 322. 

Nadoi : copperplate, 181 note 3. 

Nador : state in Mdrwdr, its chief Kelhanapat 
a man to death for his wife having offered 
flesh to a field-god, 193. 

Nadpia : modern Ndndol, 198. 

NAoa Kinss : the, 64. 

NAga : see Nirihullaka, 115. Wild tribe 
Identified with Naikdds of the Panch Mahdls 
and the Tqlahdds of Broach, 115. 

NAoada : minister of Visaladeva, 203. 

NAgAna : temple of, in Mevdd, 133. 

NagAnb : tribal guardians of the Eathods, 463. 
Nagar FArkAE : rising in, 448. 

Naga EAjA : son of Chamuiyla, Chanlukya 
• king, 162-163. 

NAgabikA : modern Navsdri, 125. 

NagaboPbis : probably Poona, 641* 
NAgasAeikA : modern Navsdri, 125. 
NAoatabddiiana : Chdlnkya prince; king 
ruling in west Ndsik ; grant of, at Nirpan, 
108,110,111,112. 

NAgavarmstan : 122. 

Nag worship : legends of, 502 note 3. 

Naoou : fort of, 174 note 1. 

NAgher : district, 208 and note 3. 

NahApAnA : first Gujardt Kshatrap.a, 24, 29. 
NahlwabA : Anahilvafda, 508, 509, 610, 511, 
517, 618, 631. 

NahrwAlA : the Rai of (Bhimdeva), 196, 511, 
512. 

Nahpsh : father of, Yayati, 460. 

Naikda Bhils : in revolt under Eupa and 
Keval Naiks (1858), -444 ; joined by Tdtia 
Topi’s broken force, 445. 

NAikdAs : wild tribe, 115. 

NAikidbvi : wife of Ajayapdia and mother of 
Mulardja II. Chanlukya kings, her fight at 
' Gddofrirdghatta, 196. 

NAin Pax, slew Ajipal, Kannj monarch (470), 

120 . 

NAis : barbers, 451. 

NAiyAD : district in Sorath, 208 and note 3. 
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Nashoswat : Kaga’s slirlne in Camtodia, 
tegun in a.d. 8'26 and completed in A.D, 930, 
499, 500, M4 and note 1 . 

KakkAbhajjA : village, 127. 

NaklesTAka : temple of iJiva at Karvan, 83 
note. . 

NakplisA : 83 note and note 1. 

NakpliSA PisUPATA : «ect, 203. 

Nalkastha : district, 208 and note 3. 

NajiAdos : tbe Narmada, 539. 

Nama&eanth : 464. 

Najisadios : the Narmada, 545. . 

Ni^Xanii : inscription at, 38. 

Nauagopita : supposed to he the Kalinaili, .542. 

Nan'A PhAdnis : at the head of affairs in 
Poona (1774) ; drives Eighoba from power 
401 ; schemes of, against the English ; de- 
mands the cession of SAlsette and the person 
of Raghoha, 40S j his proposals to Govindrao 
Gaikwar, 411. 

Naudi : bull, badge of the religion of Valahba 
dynasty, 80. 

NXsdippei : modern Nindod, 4, 83 ; capital of ■ 
Gurjjara dynsisty of Broach district, 107 ; 
palace of Gurjjara kings. 111; capital of tbe 
Gurjiars, 113, See Nandor, 11.3, 

NiKDOD : capital of the Gurjjara dynast.v of 
Broach district, 107, lOS ; capital' of Uuj- i 
pipla, 113. See Nindipuri and Nandor, 

Nandol : in Marwdr ; its chief slain by Lavana- 
prasAda, 198. 

Nandop : capital of the Gnrjjaras, modern 
Ndndod, 1.3 and note 3. See Nandipuri and 
Nindod. 

Naouba ; 546. 

Nakadji : divine sage, 461. 

NAbAna : 507, 520, See Ndrrfvan, 

Naraiimha III. : Ho.vsahv BalUUa king of 
DvAra-.amudra (a.d. 125i), 203 note 3. 

NabAsisihA : Karnatak king, 469. 

Nabasuihagupia : Gnpta chief, 74, 77, 

NAbAtabmAX : king of Malwa, at war with i 
^ Siddharaja, 177 ; his inscription, 173, 180. j 

NIeAtaxa : minister of war and peace; ! 
writer of Karka’s tttrat grant, 125 ; writer ' 
of Dhruva’s Barola grant, 126, ,511 note 12 ' 

620 ; ancient capitil of Guj;irit, 527. 

NIrIyas : Bania or Bazana, battle of (1192), 
195 note 4. 

NArayaxrAt Pe.shwA : murder of (1772). 401. 

NakbIda : river, special holiness of, S-l ; its 
lower valley occupied by wild tribes, 114; 
crossed by the Marathas for the first time 
(1676), 198,387 ; 444 ; estuary of, 513. 

NaeeherAm: : Gaikwar’s deputy, 345, 

Nahe^ ; tribe, 634. 

Naemada : 545. See Narbada. 

Narmaza ; the Narbada, valley of, 510 and 
note 3. 

Naemukhsarovar : see Nimhtfli. 

Nasaeppr : town, 517. 

NXro Pandit : deputy of Sadashiv Eam- 
chaiidra in AhmedAbid, 342. 

NaeotamdXs : Blghoba’s agent for negotiating 
tbe terms of the treaty of Surat, 402, 


NIrukot: NAilfda Bhils in revolt at (1858), 
444, 445. 

Nasika ; modem Nisik, 640. , 

NXsik : northern ChdlnVya capital, 112. 

NXsib-ud-din : Abdul Kidir, son and succes- 
sor of GhifU-ud-din (1502 - 1513); poisons 
his father, becomes Sultan, and subjects his 
mother Khurshid to indigmti^ and torture, 
365. See Abdul Kddir. 

NXsiR-rD-DiN" K.abXchah : Sult&n (1246 - 
3 266) deputes his general to attack Nahrwdla, 
612, 519. 


NASMYtH, Captain D., 447. 

Nasrat KhXn : companion of Alaf Khfin in 
the Gujarat expedition, 205 ; plunders Gam- 
hay, 515. 

Nauiakheshwab : shrine of, 453. 

NXu-'Xri : 546. 

Nai-sitaiibo : town, 533. 

NAVAC.n.YNi : see Noghan. . i v. 

NavXnagab ; town, 226 ; revolt of the 3am 
crushed bv A'zam Khan viceroy (1640), ..79 ; 
Chief.-hip ‘of, usurped by Eaisinghji, captured 
an<l annexcil and the name changed 
l^^]aminaplr hy Kuth-ud-din * 

restored to Tainachi son of Raisinghji ; the 
citv remains in the hands of the Mnghals till 
1707, 28.5 ; quarrels of the .T.tm of, with the 
Rfio of Kachh, ejects Baroda agents (1^807) : 
Briti.-h arbitration, 425 ; JAin’s death, 427. 

Nav.sXri : in.scription of SilAditya at, capital ot 
Javasimhavarmman, 10“ ; copperplate ot 
.TaVabhata at. 'lOS ; capital of Pulakesi ; de- 
struction of the CliAlukya kingdom OT, 110 j 
the groat Arab invasion, repulsed by 
Jan.lsr.iya at, 117 ; grant of Karka I. at, 1-4, 
32.5; copperplate grants found at, l“-> 
Indra^s cop]ierplates at, 128, 130 ; .n 

Chalukva king Piilikesi Janisraya at, 1 . 


NawXts : of Snr.it and Broach, 214. 

Nazir Ali KnXs : governor of Baroda retakes 
the fort of Hroncli from the MatiAs and 
Momn.ts (1091), 288 : nephew of Momin Khan 
viciroy of Giijar.it (17*38 - 1743), 325, 

NricvKDON: Melkynda of Ptolemy and 

Nclkynda of the Periplus, 537. 

Neirl'ui s ; .536. 

Nek AL.iM KhXn : Nizam’s lieutenant at 
Broach, 324 ; governor of Broach dies (17i>4), 
338. , 

NrknAm KhXn B yiiXddb : the title of Hamid- 
beg. governor of Broach, 339 ; supports Say a 
Achchan at Surat (1759), 343. 

Nelktnda : Eallada, 546. 

Nem.Xditya : minister of war and peace of 
Karka I., 125. 

NeiiinXtha : stone temples of, on Satrunjaya, 
Abu, and Girndr hills, 177, 202. 

Nennapa : grantee in Dhruva II.’s Bagnniri 
grant, 131. 

NepXi, : inscription of Amsuvarman in, 81. 

Netbataii : river, 642. 

Nicholas XJpplet : traveller (1610), 224 note 2. 
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Kicolo de Conti : traveller (1420 - ;444) 220, 

note 2. 

NiHsANKAMiLLA : king of Anahillapataka, 
204. 

Nikoiaos : of Damascus, 535. 

NikcmbhAlla Sakti : Sendraka chief, his 
grant, 56-56, 111. 

Kilakantha MahXbeta : KumirapAla’s royal 
god, 189. 

KilakaNthesvaEA MahAdeta : image of, 
163. 

Nile : river, O’O, 614. 

Nili : queen of Graharipu, 160. 

Nilkasth : pleasure-house at klandu, visited 
by Akbar in 1574 and by Jehangir in 1617, 
356 ; inscriptions, 370 - 371. 

Nilkanth MahAbev : shrine of, 435. 

Aimach : 539. 

NimbAli : tank, 453. See NArmukhsarovar. 

Nimghoria Bhaieav : 454. 

A’ihiNullAKA : grant of, 58 note 1 ; chieftain 
of a wild tribe, 1 14, 1 13. See A'aga. 

NibpAN : grant of Nagavarddhana Tribhuva- 
nasraya at, 108, 1 1 0. 

Nikupajia another name of Dhruva I. and 
Dhruva II., 126. 

NishAda ; country, 36 and note 9. 

Nitra : identified with Manplore, 542, 

Niteias : 537, 542. See A'itra. 

Nityaiivabsha Eattaeandabpa : 130. 

NizAmshAhi eclbes : of the Dakhan (1490- 
1595), 221. 

NlzAlt-UL-McLK : governor of GujarAt (1351), 
231i Asafjith, viceroy of Ujjain (1720), 
retires to the Dakhan, defeats ' and kills 
Sayad DilAwar Khin ; retires to Aurangabid, 
battle of Balipur in the BerArs and death of 
Alam Khdn, deput5' viceroy of the Dakhan, 
301 ; appointed prime minister of the empire 
(1721), 302 ; his disagreement with Haidar 
Kuli Khan (1722), 303 ; appointed fifty- 
first viceroy of Gujarat (1722) ; appoints 
Hamid KhAn, deputy viceroy and .Momin 
Khiln, governor of Surat, 303 ; defeats Rus- 
tam Ali, 390; sends rayads Mithan and 
Achhan to Surat to avenge MuUa Muham- 
mad Ali (1748), 331. 

Noghan : Aliir ruler of Surashtra, attacked and 
slain by Siddharaja, 176. 

Nono da Cukha : Portuguese viceroy in India, 
349, ,351. 

North een India: conquest of, by Timur 
(1398-1400), 357. 

NohsAbipa • modern Nausari, 539. 

Nfh : Noah, given as the first ancestor of the 
ChudAsamma, 139. 

Nue JehAn : wife of emperor Jehangir at 
Mandu, 376.' 

Nde-ud-din Mphamm-id Uii : author of 
Jami-ul-HikAyat (1211), 512. 

Nuziiat-dl-MpshtAk : work of A1 Idrisi, 508 

note lO. 


ObodlAh : 545. 

0-CHE-LO : Chinese name of the Arhat Achara, 
79. 

Odonbceobes ; tribe, 534. 

Ofpice-beaeeks : under the Valahhi adminis- 
tration (a.d, 500-700), 81, 82, 

Ohind : 468. 

Oeells : modern GhaUa, 637, 543. 

Okhagib : 208 ; OkhAmandal. 

OkhAmandal : zillah, 208 and note 3 ; chiefs 
of, admit Sundarji fchivAji as resident qn 
behalf of British Government, 425 ; chiefs of, 
take to piracy (1816) and are crushed by a 
British force ; the district of, made over to 
the Gaikwar (1816), 427 ; WAghers of, 
besiege *and plunder Dwarka BarvAla and 
Bet (1859) ; expedition against Bet ; capture 
of the forts of*Bet and Dwarka, 446 - 448. 

OllaiYAKa : grantor mentioned in Akilavarsha 
Krishna’s grant at BAgumra, 128, ■ 

Olokhoika provisionally identified with 
KarAd, 642. 

OlpAd : 539. 

OmANA : east of the Persian Gnlf, 546. 

Gmenogara : probably Jnnnar, 541. 

Orat. 1 ; : the Aparantakas, 532, 333, 634. 

Obatuea : probably SurAshtra, 6. 

OrbADArou : identification of, 639, 

Orbitai : Makrin tribe, 546. 

Origin : of the Datue of Gujardt, 2-6 j of taie 
Valabhis, 85 - 86 j of Bhinmal,, 466. 

Obisa : 494. 

Okjipz : shipowner of, 204. 

Oeostbx : tribe, 634, 

Orehotha : t'oratb, 547. 

OesI : Urasa tribe, 534. 

Osanpdb : town, 538. 


>IA : town, 463. 

sumbhalA: village, 108. _ „ . » 

svAls : caste, 463, 464 ; origin of, 464 note 1. 
sniA : same as Hihja, 146. 

£US : river, 144. _ 

rwvw • TTiifiin. 37. 610, 543, 545, 


^ADMAPUEA : city in KAshmir, 188. 
ldmAvati : wife of KumArapala, 188. 

S.GODA : coin, 219 note 2. 

ahAb KhAn JbCAloei : governor of Palan- 

pur (1744), 328. 

Ihini : mother of Hemachandra, 191. 

AhlAVAs: tribe, 35, 

aithan : town, 37, 132, 540, 541, 545. 

AKIDAEI : modern KAvi, 539. 

Al: 216. SeeVol. 
in : village, 546. 

tJliPATMAi : modem PAl, MO, 646.- 
alaisimopndop : 

AlAnppr : birth-place of SiddharAja, Chau 

lukya king, 171, 310. p.f,., <533 

aubothba ; PAtaliputra, modern Patna^&ds. 
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PIlimbothba : PataUputni, 646. 

I'lUTANA : 186. 

Pallata : dynasty of Dakban kings, 35, 58. 

Palsana : village, 127 and note 3. 

Palwaea : local name, 208 note 3. 

Pampa : Kanaresc poet (941), 466. 

Pahas : town, 53?. 

Pakchal : zillah, 208 and note 3. 

PANOHisAB village, Chavaila cbiefsbip at its 
fall (696), 149 150, 155. 

Pancuasaea PabasnAth : Jain temple of, 152. 

Pabch Mahals : rising in ; siege of Dobad raised 
by Captain Buckle’s forces, 439 ; Tatia Topi 
in, bis expulsion from, 445, 

Pand^ : Pandyas, 632, 634. 

•Pakdai : Pandyas, 546. 

PlsDATAS : the, 519. • 

Pandion : kingdom of the Flndyas, 537, 546. 

Pandits : at courts of GujarA|i kings, 180. 

Pandubang Pandit : Peshna’s agent in Guja- 
rat, nmrcbes on Cambay and Abmedabad, 
makes peace with Momin Kb4n and Jawan 
Mard Khiu and retires to Soratb (1752), 335. 

Pandpbang Pant ; 398. Sec Pandurang Pan- 
dit. 

PjCndya: kingdom of, conquered by Pulikcsi 
U., Ill, 534, 646. . .' 

PanjAb : kingdom of, 526, 627, 634, 615. ' 

PAhini : grammarian, 36, 534. 

PXnipat : battle of (1761), 345. 

PXnmul : village, assigned to the author of 
Mirat-i-Abmedi, 322, ' 

PiNOLi : village, 328. 

Papikb : cape of, identification of, 639, 644, 
545. 

Pakabam ; tribe, 533. 

PAeahanaka : village, granted, its identity with 
PalsAna, 127 and note 3. 

Pabamadeta : Baja, identified with Paiamdra, 
king of A'bu, 168 note 2. 

PabaaiAbas : Bajputs, 468 ; of Maiwa, section 
of the Gurjjara or Bbium41 empire, 469; 
supreme in Marusthaii, lose tiieir possession, 
470. 

PaeAntij: assigned to the MarAtbds (1737), 
110, 319. ^ 

Paeasano : lineal measure, 165. 

Paeasang.® : Parasava, £33. 

PaeasnAth : Jain saint, 46G. 

Paeasueama : son of Sajjana, finishes the 
temple of Neminfitb, 177 note 1. 

PAedi : 110. 

Pakganahs : sub-divisions, 210, 

Paekhpe : local name of Baroda, 208 note 3, 

dog ; passing of the (lt67), in Gnjardl^ 

PabihAes : Eajputs, 466, 468. 

Paeisishtapaevak : work of Hemacbandra, 
193. 

Paeiyata : village, granted, 110. 

Paek : Colonel, 445. 

PAelipue : town, 119. 

Paebadatta; 8urashtra governor of fkanda- 
gupta, 69. 

PAebeea : fort, captured by Shiviji (1672), 


387 ; fort, 402 ; taken by Lieutenant Welsh 
(1780), 409. 

PAbpas : local name, 208 note 3. 

PAbsvabAtha : temple of, 471. 

PAbsis : 194 note 1 ; riot ot in Broach (1?57), 
437, 438, 

PaetAepub f gathering at ; destruction of, 443 

. Paethians : 543, 544 ; empire of, 545. 

PAevati : Shiv’s wife, 455. 

PabAitas : see Vartanias. 

Pabifeda : town identified with Besmaid, 538. 

PASrPATA : sect, 83 ; 190. 

PAsypatAs : take service in army, 84. 

Patala ; island, 533, 534, 535 ; town, 638, 546. 

Patale : Indus delta, 636. 

Patalxne ; 537. See Pattalene. 

PAtAleshwae : 452; 

PAtaliputba : city, 546. 

PAtan : town, 231, 232; '236 ; inscription at, 
167 note 1, 374, 173 ; Sabasralinga lake built 
by fc'iddbarAja at, 379; Sabhi called at, by 
Siddharaja, 181; stone inscription at, 190; 
vacated by Jh&loris and KAthods and seized 
by JawAn M&rd EhAn (1737), 318, 460 and 
note 4. ■ 

PAtas SomnAth : zillah, 208 and note 3. 

PAtAlamalla : another name of KarUa L, 124, 

PAtdi : fort, given to BhAvtingb by the Mari- 
tbis, 323-324. 

Patels : village headmen, 210. 

Patika : noi^em Ksbatrapa mlcr, 23 and 
note 1, 33. 

Patei : Mandal, 618. 

Pateias ; dancing girls, 451 and note 4. 

Paitabahm : investiture festival, 130. 

Pattalenet Lower Sindh, 636. 

Pattan : town, mosque in, 612. 

Pattah SomnAth : burned by the Portuguese 
(1532), 347. 

PattAvalb : 469. 

PatwAeY : Mughal village officer, 212. 

Pausasias : (170) 499. 

PAyAgad : bill fort, goddess K41i on, 206 note ; 
taken from and restored to Sindia by the 
Englisb (1803), 414. 

PavAe : Gujar surname, 468. 

Pa wan GAD : 540. 

Peael eisheeiss : in the gulf of Kachb, 285. 

Penth : 110. 

Pepeeihe ; island, 542. 

Peeami : 546. 

Peeimdla ; Cbanl, 533, 640. 

Peeiplds : the, 7, 17, 535, 537, 539, 538 ; its 
author a merchant of Alexandria ; the cbiet 
views about its age, 542 - £46. 

PeemAdi : king, 172 and note 3 ; Kadamba 
king, 196. 

Persia : country, 497 632, 647 ; gulf of, 516, 
536, 546. 

Peetalis ; capital of the Gangaridse, 

PeshAwab : stupas of, 497, 646. 

Peshawae : KidAras established in, 144, 

Peshkash : MarAtba contributions, 216. 

Peshwa : opens for the first time direct ne^tia- 
tions with the viceroy of GnjarAt (1726) ; 
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appoints Uda ji Pavdr his deputy to • levy 
tribute in Gujarat and to oper^ t^inst 
PUiji ; sends Chrmnaji with an army through 
Gujardt ; obtains tribute on the whole revenue 
of Gujardt (1728), 307, 309, 391 j negotiates 
with the Nizim and the adherents of Trimbafc- 
rav Ddbhdde ; recognises the Nizdm’s rights 
to several places in Ghjardt and agrees to 
help him in severing the Dukhan from the 
possessions of the emperor, 393 ; negotiates 
with Jawdn Mard Khdn (1750), 397 treaty 
of Bassein (1802), 413 ; his intrigue in Baroda, 
426 j treaty of Poona (1817j ; his fall (1818), 
428. 

PETHAPliraABAKA : DaVshina Siva shrine at 
132. 

Petie&ala : probably Panagala* or Hongal, 
641. 

Petiad : .fort, captured and demolished by • 
Kangoji (,7l3),'327. 

Peucolit® : people of Pushkdlavati, 534. 

Photios : 535. 

I*HEA Tong : apparently Great Lord, 497. 

Phula : king of Kachb, 160. 

Phuepada : old Surat, 539. 

PntTLADA : father of Ldkha, 160. 

PllXjl gIiKwIe: nephew and successor of 
DdmAji Giiikwir, marches on Surat (i 719); 
defeats ilusalmgns j establishes himself at 
Songad j is secretly favored by Ajitsingb, 
301, 390; marches on Surat and defeats 
Momin KhtU ; levies contribution ; overruns 
Snrat province and builds forts in Bdjpipla, 
303, 304, 390 ; obtains Baroda and Dabhol ; 
prevents Uddji Pavdr from joining his forces 
with the viceroy at Baroda (1727), 308, 391 ; 
negotiates with. Mustafid Khdn, governor 
elect of Surat (1730 j, 311 ; assassinated (1732), 
313, 394. . 

PILGEIMAGES : Vastupala’s, 202 note >. . 

PiLLAE ; AUahdbdd, inscriptions on, of Bamu- 
dr^upta, 63-65. 

Pi-LO-MOLO : BhilmAl or Bhinmal, 3, 466. 

PlLtr : Salvadora persica, 449, 466. 

Pino ALIKA: 174. 

PiPAL DuabA : 455. 

PlEAM : island in the gulf of Cambay, 309. * 

PlEATE COAST : 541. , 

PiEATBS : 492, note 3. 

Pie Muhammad : Akbar’s general in MAlwa, 
drives Sultan BAz Bahadur out of MAndu 
(1560) ; his defeat and death (1561), 369. 

PiBOz : Muhammadan shipowner of Ormuz, 
builds a mosque at Somanaftha Fatan, 204. 

Plate ; forgery of, 110, IH. 

Pliny: (23-79), 6, 532, 533, 535, 536, 537, 
543. 

Pluiaech : 535, 

PoKAEN : 464. See Pushkar. 

POLBMAIOS: 37. 

POMPONIHS Melo : (A.D. 43), 536. 

Poona : treaty of, between the English and the 
Peshwa (1817), 428. 

PoEBANDAE : port, 524. 

PoEos : Indian king, 635, 536. 


Poets : GujarAt (3613 - 1515), 220 and note 2. 

POSTUGUESB : affairs of the, in Din (1629 . 
1536), 347 } send an exp^ition to sonth 
KAthiAvAda and sack TArfpnr, BalsAr, and 
Surat (1531) ; hnm the ports of SomnAth 
Pattan, Mangrul, Talaja, and MuzaffarAhAd ; 
destroy Bassein and burn Daman, ThAna, and 
Bombay ; send an embassy to the court of 
HumAyun to obtain Din ; treaty with SultAn 
BahAdur of GujarAt ; disputes with BnltAn 
BahAdur (1536), 347, 348 ; in Surat (1700 - 
1703), 292. 

PoETCGCESE ASIA : historical work by Faria-e- 
Souza (1650), 349. 

PoEWALS : caste, origin of, 464. 

POSEIDONIOS : 535. 

PosiNA : boundary of the VAghela kingdom in 
1297, 206. 

Post : in Musalman period, 214. 

Postal chaukis : 214. 

PoTANA : Patala, 635. 

PoULiPOULA : identification of, 539, 

PeabandhaohintAmani : historical work deal- 
ing with the ChAvada kings, 149 and note 2, 
151, 152, 154, 155, 156, 158, 159,160,162, 
163, 169, 170, 171, 172, 173, 174, 176, 178. 
179, 180, 183, 184, 185. 186, 189, 190, 193, 
194, 195. 

PeabandhaSata : work of EAmachandra, Ku- 
mArapAla’s Pandit, 1 90. 

PeabhIkaeataedhana : king of Magadb 

(600-606), 467,497. 

PbabhAsa : MularAja’s visit to, 160 ; holy place, 
164 ; inscription at, 176. See SomnAth PA- 
tan. 

Pkabhhtavaesha : another name of Govind 
KAshtrakiite, 126. 

Fbachanda : noble of Krishna, Dakhan EAsh* 
trakfito king, 129. 

PeajApati : daughter of, loved by the Moon, 
521. 

PeA]SBit : dialect, 633, 634. 

Peaejhnas : a tribe, 64 and note 3, 

PeasAntAbAga : title of Dada II. Gurjjara 
ruler, 115. 

Feasasti : poetical eulqgiura on the Sabasra- 
linga lake written by Sripala, 180. 

Peasi : PrAcyas of Palibothra, 532, 533, 

FbatApamat.i.a : son of Kumarap^a’s daugh- 
ter, 194. Second son of Viradhavala, 203. 

PbatApeAv: brother of DsfmAji GAikwAr ad- 
vances with Devaji TAkpar and exacts tribute 
and plunders the country ; levies tribute from 
the chiefs in Sorath, dies of small-pox at 
KAnkar near Dholka (1737), 317. 

PeatApasimha : king of Kalumbapattana, re- 
ceives KumArapAla, builds a temple, and 
issues a coin named after KumArapAla, 183. 

Pbath-Nagei: local name of Dholka, 208’ 
note 3. 

Peehistoeic eeeeeences : to GujarAt, 11 note 

2 , 

PeemAlAdeti : sister of KumArapAla married to 
Krishnadeva, SiddharAja’s general, 181. 

PeithibAj ChohAn : king of Dehli, 470, 
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PeithivisesA : ninth Eshatrapa (A.D. 222), 
coin of, 43. 

Pkokiais : 546. 

Pbotagokas : geographer, 546. 

P,sElTDOSioitos : river, 640. 

Ptoiemt ; Egyptian geographer (A.D. 750), G, 7, 
7S note 1 ; 137, 499, 533, 638, 639, 540, .544, 546. 

Ptolejiy II. Phiiadelphos : (died 247 B. c.), 
535, 542. 

PuLAKEsl II. (6’0 - 640), 110, 716. See Pulakesi 
Vallabha Saty.nfsr.iya, 465. 

PrtAEEsl Jaxaskaja : Gujarat Chalukya king 
at Navaari (73?-739), 710 ; repulses the great 
Arab invasion at Eavsa'ri, 117. 

PiLAKEsi Vallabha Satvase.ata : Dakhan 
Chalukya king (610-640). 110, 111. Sec 
Pulakesi II. 

PuLiEEsi : grant of, 109. 

PULIKESI II. : 107. See Pulakesi II. 

PtJUKEsl Jan.aseAya ; his grants, 149. See 
Pulakesi Jana-rasa. 

PrLTTiriYl : Auilhrahhritya king, 38, 540. 

Pns^AJi VlTHAL : Peshwa’s agent in Gujarrft, 
329. 

Pie : torni, 539. 

PpRAGUPiA : Gupta chief (A.D. 470), 74. 

PtTBiyA : Bhayishya, 742, 533, 534, 545. 

Pueandhae ' treaty of (1776) between the 
Peshwa and the English, 406. 

PCBI : Konkan Mauryas of ; its identity with 
Janjira or Elephanta, 1U7, lOSj ancient 
name of Broach, 159. 

PtrsHPAMAL : 401. 

PusHKAE : holy place, 404. 

PrsuYAGHPi’A; Gujariit goYcrnor of Chandra- 
gupta, 14. 

PtrsHYAMiTEA : name of king or tribe, 09 and 
note 4, 73-74. 

Pygmies : race of, in India, 532. 

Pym : Lieutenant, 483. 


EiACHiaS : enyoy, 536. 

Eaddi ; 119. See Katta. 

Radhakpee : grant of Govind III, at, 12.3; 
disloyalty of tlie Tsawah of, 441 ; plate from, 
466 ; grant of, 468. 

Eap’Fles : Sir Stamford, 489, 491. 
Rafia-dd-Daeaj-\t ; grandson and successor of 
the emperor Farrukhsiyar (1719) ; his murder 


by the Sayads, 301. 

Raghoba : BalaJji BdjlrAv Peshwa’s brother, 
called also Eaghanathr.lv, levies tribute in 
Gujarat, takes possession of r.ewa and Xlalii 
Kantha districts and marches on Surat 


(1752), 3.34 ; takes Ahmedabdd (1753), 336- 
337 ; compels Momin Khdn to pay tribute ; 
appoints ShripatrAv bis deputy at Ahmed- 
abdd and collects tribute from Limbdi and 
Wadbwdn cbicfs, 337 ; acts as guardian of 
his nephew Madhavrdv, is joined in his in- 
trigues by Jtlnoji Bhonsle and Govlndrafv 
Gaikwar, is defeated by the young Peshwa at 
Dhorap (1768) and confined at Poona, 399- 
400 ; is invested with the robe of Peshwa by the 
titular king of Sdtara ; reinstates Govindriv 


Gkikwsfr in title and estates of Dto&ji Gdik- 
wdr (177d) ; sets oat for Gajardtand attacks 
the city of Baroda (1775), 401 - 402 ; opens 
negotiations with the English through Mr, 
Gambler the chief at Surat, 401; joins 
Goviudrdv paikwdr (1776) ; sends an agent to 
negotiate with the fombay Coancil ; flies to 
Cambay and through the help of Mr. Malet 
goes to" Surat via Bhdvnagar, 402 ; reception 
of by the Nawab of Camlisy, 403 ; abandoned 
by tbb English after the treaty of Pnrandhar 
(1776); takes refuge at tniat, 406; at 
Bombay ; a fresh alliance of, with the English 
(1778), 407 ; handed over to Sindia ; flies to 
Broach (1779), 408 ; receives a pension and 
goes to Kopargaon (1782), 410. See Raghu- 
udthrdv. 

Rachoji : Maratha deputy, assassination of, 
-at .Ahmcddhad (1756), 339. ■ 

R.Iohoshankae : MarAtha leader, sent to 
subdue Kolis (1763), 338. 

Raguoji Buossla : of Berar, joins with 
Daai.4ji in attacking the Peshwa, 396, 

RAonrx.ATUD.AS : RAja, NizAm’s minister, 333, 

Raghi-n.atiib.at : 334, 336, 337, 398, 399, 400. 
See RAghoha, 

Rahada : another name of Ghaghada the 
Cha\adA king, 164, 166. 

Rah.axji r : KAndir, capital of LArdcs, 507 
and note 11, 613. 

Kahma : Ruhmi, apparently Burma andSumA- 
tra, 527, 628. 

Rahmi ; 527. 

Raut : spine of Indra, 119 ; 133. 

R.(.htod BisHTEAE^VEKA : image of, 133. 

RXis : of Alor, 143. 

EAis BhAea : Samma chief of great Kachh, 
518. 

Raisino^ji : usurps the chiefahip of NavA- 
nagar, is defeated and slain in 1664, 283. 
BAja of Idar joins Fakhr-ud-daulah, 329, 
331. 

Raiv.vt.a : legendary king, 8. 

Raivataka : GirnAr hill, 177. 

R.LiA : chief, 215 and note 2. 

Kajaghak.attA : title conferred on ChAhada 
by KumArapAla, 187. 

R.vtah.amsa : Prachanda’s grandfather, 129. 

R.U.A Mahendri ; 533. 

RAjapitA.maha : title of SilAhAra kings, 185, 

R.ajaphri : see Puri. 

B.tji : father of MularAja, 156, 157 ; marries 
I.akha’s sister RAyAji ; is slain by LAkha, 160. 

RA.tpipla : 226. 

BAj-Hl-mulak : special rules for conducting 
the mulaltgiri or land-raiding system, 418, 

RXjaxhla : northern Kshatrapa, 23. 

EAkhAich ; son of Raji and LAkha’s sister 
RAyAji, 160. 

RAkshas : division of ParihAr Rajputs, 465. 

RAma : ancestor of the ChudAsamma clan, 139. 

EAsiachandra : Pandit in KumArapAla ’s court, • 
unites the Prabandhasata, 190 ; Jain scholar, 
ordered by A jayapAla to sit on a red-hot sheet 
of copper, 194. 
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RImi ; island of the J^va gronp, 528. 

Ribi RXja ; ling of Sit&ra, appointsEhanderdv 
DAbhMe to collect ciauth and iardeshmukhi 
in BigUn, 388. 

EXmrIt I^hXstei : adviser of the Peshwa ; 
decides in favour of SayAjir&v, son of 
DAmAji by his second mfe, 400, 

Ram Sen : hiU range, 456. 

Ran : 538. 

RjIna : of Chitor. 464. 

Ranaoraha: Gurjjara prince (639), brother of 
Dadda II., his copperplate grant, 1 15. 

EXnaka : chieftain, title of the Vaghelas, 199. 

RXnakadevi : daughter of a potter sought in 
marriage by Siddharija, 176. 

RXnder : Eihanjir or Rahanjur, 513, 520. 

EanqXrika : district, 187. 

Rangoji : is appointed a|rent by Damdji GtUk- 
wdr in Gujarat; defeats Kintiji at A'nand- 
Wogri (1735), 316, 317 ; agrees to aid Momin 
Khan on condition of receiving half the 
revenues of Gujarat (1737), 313, 394 ; again 
appointed deputy by Damaji to collect 
tribute in Gujarat (1741), 323, 3?5 ; defeated 
by Muftkhir KhXn and Fida-ud-din ; deserted 
by Sher Khin Babi, is taken prisoner, his 
escape (1743), 326, 395; captures and de- 
molishes the fort of Petlad ; employed by the 
Musalradns in the quarrels regarding the 
viceroyalty of GujarAt (1743-44), 327, 396 ; 
imprisoned by Khanderav Gaikwar, is released 
by Umabai and appointed her agent (1745) ; 
329, 396 ; expels Trimbakrav from Ahmed- 
dbad and himself collects the Maratha 
share of the city revenues, 329 ; takes shelter 
vvith Sher Khan Babi in Kapadvanj ; be- 
sieged at Kapadvanj by Fakr-ud-daulah ; 
requests Holkar to come to .his help ; the 
siege raised at the approach of Holkar ; his 
interview with Jawan Mard Khdn at Ahmed- 
abad (1747), 330 ; captures Borsad and forces 
Hariba to leave the country, 331 ; deserted 
by his allies and imprisoned (1747), 332. 

R.ANGEEZ ; dyers, 451. 

Ran.malji : Kavanagar Jam (1664), 283. 

RInoji biNDiA : at Idar, 315. 

Rao ; title, bee Rav. 

EARtr.sGA: : tribe, 534. 

Ras Fart.ak : in Arabia, 536. 

Eashid-ud-din : Arab geographer (1310), 501 ; 
translated A1 Biruni, 508, 514 note 9, 518, 

629, 531. 

EXsHTRAKtr'TAS : Gujarat branch of the, over- 
throw Chalukya kingdom, 117 ; Dakhan 
Branch of the, 119 ; dynasty (743 - 974), 
119-134; their origin and name 119-120; 
their, early dynasty (450 - 500), their main 
dynasty (630-972), 120 ; their conquest of 
Gujarat (760 - 760), 465 ; their grants, 466, 
467, S06, 512 and note 1 ; in GujarAt, o25, 
526, 527 ; their dominions, 529 ; their towns, 

630, 

EAs MXla : 146, 163. 

EasulnAGAb : name given by Anrangzih .to 
Visalnagar, 286. 

EAiANiiAi. Pandit : Mr., 463 note 1, 


RatanmXl : 461. 

. Ratanpdb : town, 471. 

Ratansingh BhAndXri : deputy viceroy of 
Gujarat (1733 - 1737), 314 ; receives Dholka ; 
defeats Sohrgb KhAn at Dholi near Dhan- 
dhuka, 316 - 316 ; enlnity of, with Momin 
KhAn, 316, 319 ; his attempts to oppose the 
Gaikwsfr, 317 ; defends Ahmeda(b^, 319 ; 
leaves AbmedAbad, 320. 

Eatha : 11 9. See Batta. 

Eathod ; chief, at Tdar, 217 note 3 ; dynasty, 
identified with RAshtrakutas, their oriarin, 
119. ■ ■ ^ ’ 

Batl : potmd (troy), .531. 

RatnXditta: Chavadaking, 164, 156. 

BatnaGAB : hill range, 456. 

RatnamXt.a : poetic history, 149 note 2, 160, 
151, 157. 

Ratnavate : Tamluk, port on the Hugli, 499. 

RattA : dynasty of kings, 7, 119. 

Raczat-us-saeX : 168, 512 note 3, 523 and 
note 1, 

Rav : village, inscription and stone well at, 204. 

RXv : title, 215 and note 2 ; of Eachb, makes 
an expedition against Sindh (1758), 342. 

RXval : title, 2)5 and note 2. 

RXtana : demon king of Lanka, builder of the 

* silver temple of Somanafth,.190, 454 note 1. 

Ravel : perhaps RAnder, 220 note 2. 

EXtJi : brought with his brother Babaiji A'pa 
to Baroda (1793) by Govindrav GAikwatr, 
412 ; both the brothers receive from the 
Bombay Government the assistance of an 
auxiliary force under Major Walker, take the 
fort of Kadi by storm and compel MulhArrdv' 
to surrender, 412 ; his interview with Governor 
Duncan at Cambay, 412 ; death of BAvji A'pa 
(1803), 414. 

BXtAji : sister of Lakha, married to RAji, 160. 

KXtgad : fort, 284 ; stronghold of Shivatji, 386. 

Keddi : KAnarese caste name, 119. tree Raddi. 

Red Sea : 533, 636. 

RErrGEES : in Gujarsft, 1. 

Reforms : of Auraiigzib, 2S3. 

Kehb.Iris : herdsmen, 451. 

Reinadd : 642 - 543. 

Religion : of the Valabhi kings, 83-85. 

Religious disputes : 280. 

Reva : Narbada river, 467. 

Eevatimitra : present with Mularfija in the 
battle M ith Graharipu, 160. 

Revenue : under AbmedAbad kings, 219 and 
note -2 ; in 1571, 221 ; in 1760, 222 note 2. 

Eiayat KhXn : minister of A'zam Khan, Guja- 
rat viceroy (1635 - 1642), 278. 

Roberts : General, 439, 443. 

Roe, Sib Thomas : traveller (1615 - 1618), 217 
note 2, 222 note 1. 

Rohini : daughter of PrajApati, loved by the 
Moon, 621. 

Roman : element in the architecture of Java 
and Cambodia, 496 ; empire, 636. 

Bori : 143. 

BudeadXman : fourth Kshatrapa (143 - 158), 
coins and inscriptions of, 6, 11 note 2, 13, 
34 - 36, 80 note 1 ; his kingdom, 640. 
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Rudbaoana : Tralkutika king, 53 and note 1. 
EiDBASlAiiAtAYA : great shrjnc of Kujra at 
SiJdhapura, 161 ; built by Siddliarlja, 179, 
ISO. 

RudbaiiXia : 172. 

Ebdeasexa I. : eighth Kshatrapa { 203 - 220), 
ceins and inscription of, 42 - 43. 

Eudbasesa : seventeenth Kshatrapa (266 - 272), 
coins of, 47. 

RuDBASEifA III. : twenty-fifth Kshatrapa 
(378 - 38S), coins of, 51. 

Eudeasexa IV. : twenty-fourth Kshatrapa 
(318 - 376) ; coins of, 60 - 51, 

Epdeasimha I. : seventh Kshatrapa (181 - 196), 
coins and inscription of, 41 - 42. 

Ettdeasiaiha II, : twenty-first Kshatrapa 
(308-311), coins of, 19. 

Etrjil : 527. bee Eahma. 

EriifS :*of Valabhi, 78, 79. 

EtTEN-UD-DIS Amie : 201. 

KuhadeSA: 490 j south Pan jib, 491. 

Kumala : perhaps south PanjAb, £09 and note 5. 
Erjii Khan : officer of SnltAn Balnldur of Gn ja- 
rit (1536), 349, 350, 351. 

Eomea : country of rindh, 520 and note I . 

EtrpA NXik : leader of Xatikda Bhils j surren- 
der of (1859), 446. 

Evpa Sfndabi > wife of Java'ckhara, givfis 
birth to a son in the forest, 150, 151. 

Ettpe : quarries of, 455. 

EttfaiAti ; same as Bupmani, wife of BAz 
BahAdur of MAlwa (1566 . 1570) ; her pavi- 
lion at MAndu, 353, 356, 371 ; captured by 
. Adam KhAn Atkah at SArangpur, commits 
suicide (1662), 369, 371. 

Bhshis : sages ,461. 

Ehstaji A.LI Khan : marches on Jodhpur 
with ShujAat KhAn and captures it (1723), 
303; governor of Snrat, asks PilAji GAik- 
wAr’s aid against Hamid KhAn and KantAji ; 
defeats HAmid Kh^n at Agpis; his severe 
defeat and death by tbe MarAtUAs near 
AhmedAbAd (1723), 305, 390. 

ErsTAMBAV : MarAtha leader in tbe army of 
Abdul Aziz, 528. 

SaXdi : Persian poet (1200 - 1230), 189 note 2. 
bABALAKSSA :• mouth of the Indus, 5.38. 

Sabana : town, 538. 

SXbabmati : rivef, l’o9, 198, 206 : floods, 
(1683), 287 ; (1739), 322, 511, 617. 
Sabdaliva ; Chandal, 531. 

SABDiNtrAASANA : grammatical work ofHema- 
chandra, 193. 

Sabseans : people, 635. 

Sabibia : 537. See Abiria. 

SadXbat: Mughal department of justice, 213. 
SadXshiv EXmchandea: Peshwa's general, 
besieges and takes the town of Ahmedabad 
from Momin KhAn (1758) ; helps the RAv of 
Kachh, 340, 341, 342; besieges BAlAsinor 
(1758) and levies tribute, 343 , 398; defeats 
the chief of BhrAngdhra at HalvAd and 
captures him, 344 ; appointed viceroy of 
AhmedrfbAd by the Peshwa (1760), 344. 


Pack ABA Jbsanoh : work of BAo SAlieb Mahi- 
patram Rnprim, 18U note 2. 

Sadhabo JesinoH: another name of Siddha- 
ralja, 173. 

Sadr ; Mnghal jadge, 213. 

Sadisoi ; tribe, 540, 542. 

SXdra; (ShahdarAb), military post of the 
Mngbals in Mahi Kalnths (1674), 285, 433. 
SXkba : fort, 180 note 2. 

SafXn : Tstftln, principality next to Konkan, 527. 
Safdab Mhhakmad KkXb : sncceszor of Tegh- 
beg KhHn, governor of Surat, 330 ; expelled 
by Sayad A'chchan, 331 ; retires to Sind, 332 ; 
brought backV> Snrat by tbe Dutch and other 
merchants, 333, 

Sagala-Vasahika ; temple at Cambay, 190. 
Sagapa ; month of tim Indus, 538, 

SXgbaba : forest traS, 388. 

Sahajiga : father of Mnlaka, mentioned in the 
inscription at Mangrol, 176. 

Sahajigestaba : temple at Pi&bhAsa, 176. 
SahaBais : of Aror in the north of* Sindh, 
rule over south Panjstb and north Sindh, 
496 ; Buddhists, overthrow of, by usurping 
Brabmanist ChAch (642), 497 - 498. , 
Sahasraiinga : lake, built by SiddharAja, 177, 
179. 

Saimhaulea ; tribal name, 64 and note 5. 
Saimub: 507, 608, 609, 510, 613, 516, 520, 

, 623, 528, 529. See Chaul, 

Saitism : religion of the Valabhi kings, 83. 
Sajjana : SiddharAja’s viceroy, in Surtfshtra, 
builds a temple at Gimar, his inscription, 
176-177. Potter, hides KnmArapAla, 182 ; is 
rewarded by KumHrapAia with seven hundred 
. "vi lages, 184. 

Saka : tribe, 22, 67 note 2 ; era, 29 ; Tavans, 
499. 

SakAs : 456 note 1 ; branches of Bhinmatl 
thevaks, 464-465, 496 note 1. 

Sakaubhabi: the SAmbhar lake; goddess; 
place ; 168 and note 1, 

Sakika; Pausanias’ (170) name for Cochin 
China, 499. 

Sakastene : land of the Sakas, 142 note 5. 
SakcnikXV'ihXba; 186, 

SaevXkbXi : widow of SKsfhn, applies to DA- 
mafji G-likwAr and EAghunAth Bhonsle 
against the minister (1748), 396. 

SalXbat KhXn : claimant to the chiefshlp of 
Junafgadh, 425. 

Salanooi ; SAlankAyana, tribe, 546. 
SXlank.ayana : tribe, 616. * 

SalbXi : treaty of (1782), between the English 
and the MarAthAs, 410. 

SXler : fort, in BafglAn, captured by Moro 
Trimal (1672), 387. 

SXiGOGAH : zillah, 208 And note 3. 

Sabikb : Ceylon, 543. 

SXiimShXh: (1645 *1553) Sber ShAb Bur’s 
successor, 369. 

SXltas : king of MrittikAvati, 10 and note 1. 
SXbvab : tril^, 534. 

SAMADHIGATA-PANG HSAfAHl^ABATl A ; title of 
the Gurjjars, 113. 

SamansXb : river port town, 619, 
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t^lMANQAD : plate, 122 ; grant from (753-754), 
467. 

SImanta : feudatory, title of the Gurjjars, 113. 
i^iMANTlDHiPATi: title of Jayahhate III. 

Gurjjara ting, 113 and note 6. 
iiAMANTAsiMHA : ChAvaiU king, defeated and 
slain by Mnlarija, 157. 

frAMAEA : ting of fnrafshtra, at war with 
KnmiirapAla, 186 and note 1. 
b'AMAEASlMHA : ChohAn chief, 197. 
Samaeasimhadeta ; 470. . 

Samataia : name of province, 64 and note 2. 
tlXHBHAE : expedition of ChAhada against, 
187, 188. 

bXsiDA : Thakor of, 441. 
yAMiPADBAKA : village, gift of, 125. 

Samma : tribe, 138 ; masters of Kachh after the 
fall of the Chanras, 617. 

Hammatita : school, 79. 
b'AMPEATl : grandson of Asoka, 15. 
bAMslM-uD-DAULAH ; DaurAn NasrAt Jang 
BahAdnr, forty-eighth viceroy of GnjarAt 
(1716 -1719), 300. 

Samudbagepta : fourth Gupta king (370 - 396), 
coins, AlIahabAd inscription, 62 - 66, 67. 
^AMVAT : Vikram era, 204. 

Samvatasimba : 471. 

8ANAKiNiKA : name of province, 64 and note 
3, 66. 

t-'ANOni Stt'pa : Gnpta inscription on, 60. 
Saitchob ; gate name, 449.* 

SaitbAbur : Goa, commercial town, 510. 
8 akdai,ia 3 : Chandala, menials, 630. 
fc'ANDANES : of the Periplus, 44 note 2 ; envoy, 
642, 543 ; mler of Gujaralt, 546. 
b'AifDAPUB ; apparently Goa, 509, 

SandhAn : in Kachh, 509. 

Sabdur : ll.'fndir, 609, 620. 

Sabgana : ruler of Vanthali, killed by Vira- 
dhavala, 200, 

SangavAda; village, 387. 
b'ANGHADAMAN ; tenth Kshatrapa (222 - 226) 
coins of, 43 - 44, 646. 

8'abjAn ; in Thifna, 609, 520 ; in Kachh, 530. 
b'ce SindAu. 

I^abjAb : name borne by the Jams, 139. 
SabkAbAouAbya : 84. 

Sankabadeva : Devaglri YAdava chief, 205. 
SabkaeAGABA ; father of Buddbavarmman, 
Kalachnri prince, 114. _ Hee Sankarana. 
Sabkaeaba : 114. See Sankaragana. 
Sabkaeavabmab : KAshmlr king (^90), 3, 468. 
Sabkh : claims Cambay ; is defeated by V as- 
tupAla, Broach chieftain, 200 and note 2. 
Sabkheda; grant at, 118. 

SAboii : k-'aonli, burning-place of KlAji GAik- 
war (1732), 313. 

SAbtikas : a Konkan tribe, 44 note 2, 540. 
SAbtibAiha : Jain Tirthankara, 192. 

SAbtu ; minister of Chaulukya king Kama, 
builds a Jain temple, 170; MddharAja’s 
minister, 172 ; attacks an army of Bhils, 178. 
SAbtcvasahi : Jain temple, built by Satntu 
Kama’s minister, 170. 


SapAdAiaksha : name of the Ajmir kings, 
157 ; SAmbhar territory, 184. See Sewadik. 

SapAdaiakshiya : 157. 

Sapara : mouth of the Indus, 638. 

Sabagabes ; 643 ; the younger and the elder, 546. 

SabAj-ud-dib : Maulvi, preaches yeAdtf or reli- 
gious war in AbmedAbad (1857), .434. 

Saeabdib : Ceylon, 516. 

Sabasdip : dependency of the GnjarAt king- 
dom, 368. 

SAeasqadeta : VAghela king (1275-1296), 

203 ; succeeds Arjunadeva^ his inscriptions, 

204 ■- 205, 206. 

Saeabqpite : battle of (1422), 207 note ; town, ■ 
368. 

b'ABAOSTTJS ; probably SurAshtra, 6, 535. 

Sabasvati : liver, 161, 173 ; well of talent in 
DhAra, 180, 531, 521. 

Sabbaba ■ town, identified with Sarwan, 539. 

Sarbuob : place in A'mod tAluka of Broach, 
Govind II I. halts at, 123. 

Sabbuiabd KhAb : Khafn BahAdur Mnbariz-ul 
mulk DilAwar Jang ; is appointed deputy vice- 
roy of GnjarAt (1712-13), robbed on his way 
to GnjarAt (1713), 297 ; appointed fifty-second 
viceroy (1723-1730); bis deputy defeated 
(1724), 304 ; ordered to proceed in person with 
a strong army to GnjarAt (1725), 306; is 
compelled to pay tribute to the MarAthAs 
(1726), 307 : makes alliance with the Peshwa, 
extorts tribute in t'oratb, and marries the 
daughter of JhAla PrAtApsingb whom be 
exempts from tribute (1728), 308 ; grants for- 
mally to the Peshwa one-fonrth and one-tenth 
share of the revenue of the province (1729), 

309 ; levies tribute in KAthiAvAda (1730), 

310 ; defeats the new viceroy at AdAlaj and 
retires (1730), 311, 8'ee MnbAriz-nl-mulk. 

8aedAe Muhammad KhAb ; captures BAlasi- 
nor from the AlarAthAs, 345. 

8abdhAe : lake, 180 note 2. 

8AKDOUS : Mount, 532. 

8ABGABAS : Bhil messengers, 451. 

Saeika ; demon, 462, 463. 

Sarisabis : town, 540. 

SaekAbs : GnjarAt divisions, 209, 218 - 219. 

b'ABKHEj: village, 438. 

Saksut : the river 8arasvati, 510, 521. 

b'AEUSA ; apparently the- river Irarasvati, but 
perhaps the 8Abarmati, 610. 

Sabtta : BAshtraku^ or Gurjjara king, . his 
coins, 87. See Amoghavarsha. 

Saetvam^bgala : village, 126. 

SAtakaebi : Andhra dynastic name, 37, 38, 49. 

.'-Atakaebi : Yajnasri (140), 546. • 

SAtakaebis : of Paithan, 541. 

Satb.Ab ; son of RAsal, king of HindustAn 
that is Kanauj, 519. 

b'ATi : 454. 

8atka ; -evil spirit, 467. 

8ATP.APA ; same as Kshatrapa, 21. 

Satrubjaya : Jain hill, 78, 79 note 3, 164 
note 6, 177, 186; HemAchArya’s visits to, 
189, 199 ; temple of NeminAtha on, 202. 

SatyAseba : ChAlukya king, 51, 

' Satyayug : first cycle, 461, 
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SacbhA ; name of country, perhaps Svabhra, 

10 ami note 1. 

t-AUEAsHiBA : afflicted by an Arab army, 109 ; 

tribe of Katbiavada, 531. 

Saces : of Sindh, 533. 

SArsAEA: king of Snrashtra, 186 and note 1. 
Saitviba ; Upper Sindh and Multan, 537, 545. 

S AVIDAB : gateway, 450 note 1 . 

Satitri : wife of Brahma, said to be a Gnrjjara 
maiden, 464. 

Sawanihkigaes :,news-writers, 214. 

Satad : Musalman trader, arrest of, at Cambay, 

202 . 

Satad AchchAN : paymaster at b'crat, a-spires 
to the governorship of Surat, seeks MarAtha 
help (1747), 396 ; takes the city of Surat and 
gets the merchants to sign a deed addressed 
to the emperor and the Nizim that he should 
he appointed governor (1748), 331 -332; 
makes over one-third of Surat revenue to the 
Marithas, 332 ; oppresses influential persons, 
surrenders citadel to the Habshi and with- 
draws to Bombay and thence to I’oona (1750), 
333 ; receives the governorship of rural from 
the Peshwa and establishes himself in the 
government (1758), 343 ; receives a body- 
guard from the Peshwa (1759), 399. 

Satass : brothers Hassan Ali and Abdulla 
Khan, king-makers at Delhi, 297, 301. 

Satad Im.Im ud-din : Ismailiah missionary in 
Guiarit during the reign of Mdbmud Begada 
(1459-1513), 288. 

Satad Jelal Bhukhaei; chief law officer or 
Sadr-us-Sndur for the whole of India (1642- 
1644), 279. 

Satad MiththAx : marches on Surat and re- 
turns unsuccessful, his suicide, 331. 

Satad Shahji ; preceptor of M.<iti4s of KhAn- 
desh and MomnAs of GujarAt, his suicide, 288. 
Sataji GAikwab son of DAmAji Gafikwar, 
342,398; collects tribute in Sorath (1759^ 
344 ; appointed successor of DimAii (1771) 
400, 401. 

Satat : village, 130. 

SItee : land customs, 213, 

Sazantion : town, 540. 

Schwanbeck : 542. 

ScoBiE : Colonel, 447. 

Seal : Valabhi, 80. 

Sea of Faes : the Indian ocean, 516, 518. 
SellA-Vidtadhaeas : north Konkan Silaha- 
rAs, 129. 

Seleukos Nikatob : 532. 

Semtlla : modern Chaul, 546. 

Sesapati Bhaiaeka : see BhatArka. 
Sendeaka : ehief , 55 ; grant. 111. 

Seneca : his hook on India, 532. 

Sese K-Keienai : Burnt islands, 546. 

Set^: : tribe of MewAr, 533. 

SbwAlik: hills, 157 ; king of, 194. 
ShAhdadpub : town, 538. 

ShahAb-ud-dih Ghoei; defeat of (1178), 229 
ShadHS ; beggars, 461. 

ShahAhax KhAn : £orty.6fth viceroy (1713), 


SnAniitPSHAHis : Knshin dynastic name, 64 
and note 5. 

Sh.4h-bandae : harbour masrter, 212, Town, 538- 
Shah Bhikan: Hajrat, son of Saint ShAh-i- 
Alam, the tomb of, on the SAbarmati near 
Abm^Abid, 3.37 note 3. 

Shah Budagh Kniir ; is appointed command- 
ant of MAndn (1568) ; builds Bilkantha, 370, 
SuahJbhaS: emperor, stays at Mandu; is 
defeated, bis brother ShAh Parwiz retreats to 
MAnaa (1621 - 1622), 381 ; his death (1666), 
284. 

ShXu NawXz KhXn SArivi : thirty-first vice' 
roy of GnjArAt, joins prince BAra in his 
rebellion against Aurangiib (1659), 282. 

SsXh Ni'R : Hassan Knli KhAn BahAdnr, 
viceroy of Oudh, sets out for Makkah ; his 
nnsnecessful attempt to arrange matters 
Ijctween Momin Khan and the Peshwa, 341, 
ShaHI : KushAn name, 64 and note 6. 

ShXhc : KAja of SAtAra, appoints KhsmderAv 
DAbhAde SenApati, 389 ; settles the terms of 
agreement between tlje Peshwa >nd the 
Dabhkde,.393, 

Shaistah Kh.Xn : twenty-sixth viceroy of Gnja- 
rAt (164'6- 1648), 280; twenty-eighth viceroy 
of GujarAt (1652 - 1654) ; his expedition 
against the ChusvAlia Kolis, 281. 

SuAKESPEABE : Sir Bichmond, resident at Bare- , 
da, 443. 

SHAMBnrKXM : Nrfgar BrAhman, supiporter of 
Momin KbAn at the siege of Abm^AbAd, is 
taken prisoner by DAmAji and sent in chains 
to Baroda, 342. 

Shamia Aliks : beggars, 451. 

Shamsheb BahXdbe : title conferred on DA- 
mAji by ShAhu after the battle of BAlApur 
(1720), 389. 

ShXms-pd-din Altamsh r SultAn, 174 note 1; 
takes the fort of Mandu and drives away its 
Hindu chief (1234), 357. 

ShankeAji: governor of Viramgim (1763), 
338. 

SnARMiSTnA : wife of Yayati, lOOi 
SiiAHVA : an animal, 508. 

SuELL-itONET : sowing of, 163, 164 and note 1, 
Shbr Khan BXbi : governor of Baroda ; de- 
feat of; capture of Baroda, 334; deputy 
governor of Sorath (1738), 321 ; allows Ban- 
goji to escape to Borsad and joins KhanderAv, 
DAm.Aji’s brother, 326 ; joins Bangoji and 
marches against Fakhr-ud-daulah ; wounded 
in the battle of Kapadvanj, 330 ; dispute of, 
with his Arab mercenaries at BalAsinor, 338 ; 
dies (1758) at JunAgadb, 343. 

Shbe Shah Sue : reToit of, in Bengal, 368 ; 

emperor (1542 - 3546), 368 - 369, 

Shbtpji : commander of the AhmedAbAd garn- 
son (1753), suffers a defeat, 338, 

Shbvaks : 450, 464. 

ShiteXj : EAja, commandant of MAudo (1668), 
382. 

SHrv.siHGH : EAja of Idar, sends Sajan Swgb 
to help Momin KhAn at the siege ofAhnsedahAd 
by the MarAthAs (1767) 341. 
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SnoLiptrE : 519. 

SubiHabs^: king of Magadha (610-642), 
defeats tbe Hunas, Gurjjaras, Latas and the 
king of fc'indh and Malava, 497 j drives away 
White HuQas, 600. 

Sheimai, : BrAhmaas, 460, 462 and note 2; 
Vanis, 463 ; Brdhmans, their origin, 44. 
See Bhinmdl. 

t'HEiMAUS : meaning-making of the name of, 
458 ; brought back to Bhiomil (1694), 464. 

Sheimal MAaiTMTA: legendary account of 
hhrimal, 461. 

Sheinagae : Shrimhl, 461. 

SheipatbXt : deputy of the Peshwa in Gujardt, 
negotiates with ])i(omin Khtn for the release 
of Bhagvantrdv ; is recalled, 338. 

Shbipxthj : another name of Jagsom, 460, 462, 
and note 3. 

Shudeas : 530. See Sudaria. 

ShtuXat KhAn : KArtalab Khin, thirty-eighth 
viceroy of Gnjarit (1684-1703), 287 ; his 
campaign in JhAlAvddaand Sorath and storm- 
ing of the fort of Than, 288 ; captures Jodh- 
pnr(17^23), 303. See Kartalib Khdn. Oneof 
Sher ShAh fc'nr’s generals in MAlwa ; defeats 
Kadir Khin at Hindu ; appointed command- 
ant of Hindu, 368-369; recovers Milwa 


(1654), 369. 

SntrjX-GD-DACLAH : nawib of Lacknau, 341. 
ShtiiS : sailors of Somanith, 204. 

SiDDHABHATTA : grantee in ludra’s grant, 131. 
SiDDHACHAKBAVABTiir : title of Siddharija, 

Siddhahbma : grammar by Hemachandra, ISO. 
SiddhA Hbmachandba : 191. See Siddhahema. 
SiDDHASTA : 467. See Brahma Siddhinta. 
SiDDHAPUE ;■ town, Vanarija’s image at, 152 ; 
holy place, Mularija’s grants at, 161 ; 
Jain temple at, 172; Rudramahilaja temple 
at, 179 ; Kumirapila’s visits to, 183 ; Ahmed- 
shih’s march against, 237 . 

SiddhaeXjA : Chaulukya king (1094-1143), 
156,161, 163, succeeds Kama ; regency of 
his mother ; intrigues regarding his succes- 
sion ; remission of pilgrim tax ; his wars with 
the kings of tiaurashtra, Milwa, and 8indh ; 
his era ; his religious leanings and archi- 
tectural buildings, 171 - 181. 
t^lDHPUB : 152, 161, 172, 237, See riddhapur. 
tr'ini YXkut : commandant of Janjira, offers 
to become a vassal of the emperor through 
the governor of h'urat and receives the title 
of Yakut Khin from the emperor with an 
annu-al subsidy of li likhs payable from the 
port of iSmat, 285. ic 

SiGBEDlS : perhaps 8igaradvipa or Cutch, lo, 
SlQBBTlS : kingdom of, 535. 

Sigbeus : probably Janjira, 535, 536, 540, 

SiHi JagapubA : palace, 180 note 2. 

iSiHOR : village in Kathiavida, 64 note 5, 161 ; 

reservoir at, ISO note 2. ^ , 

^ilXmtva : of Jlftlwa, reigning king of Katnya .| 


Kubja, 79. 

SilXditya IV. ; Valabhi king (691), 117, 
SilXdiiya V. : Valabhi king (723), 117. 


SilXditta SeyXseaya: Gujarit Chilukya king, 
56, 108. 

SitAO-ANASUEi : Jain priest, 151. 

SuiXhXeXs : of the north Konkan, 527. 

SilXpeastha : perhaps titha in Jhilivida, 
king of, present with M idarija in the battle 
with Graharipu, 160 and note 2, 

S ir, SR : tribe, 534. 

SiisiiXT-UT-TrwXElKH : written (851 - 852) 
by the merchant Snlaiman, 605 note 2. 

SlLVElEA : James de, Portuguese captain, bums 
the ports of Pattan - Somnith, Mangrul, 
Talija, and Mnzafaribid ; Tbina, Bassein, 
and Bombay, 347. 

Sim : country, king of, imprisoned by Siddha- 


raja, 179. ’ 

SlMHA : maternal uncle of king Visaladeva, 202 ; 

era, 176, 204. 

SlMHAPUBA ; see Sihor. 

SfMUASENA : twentv-sixth Kshatmpa, coin of. 


SiMUM-A : modem Chaul, 533. 

SiMYlLA : modern Chaul, 540. 

SiNDA ; Goa Kadamba chief, 173 and note 6. 

Sinda: perhaps Vadnagar, 546, 

SiNDABUR : Goa, 517, 521. 

SlNnAN : in Kaebh, conquest of, and Jama 
mosque founded at, 506 ; St.John or fanjan 
in Tbhna near Daman, 607, 508, 609, 614, 
610, 521, 523, 528, 629, 530. 

SiKDH : conquered by CbudAsamAs, 139 ; 
expedition against by tbe RXo of Kachh, 343 ; 
Brahmans, 432 and note 2 ; king of, 467, 509, 
511,513,617, 633. See gindhu. 

SiNDHG : identified with Sindh, afflicted by 
Arab army, 109 ; river, 189, _ 

SisdhceXja : killed by Siddharija, 1/5, 1/9. 

SlNnlA : Maritha leader, bis unsuccessful 
attack on Sinor (1781), 409 ; at war with the 
English ; his treaty with the English at Sirji 
Anjangaon (1803), 414. * 

SiSDSAGAR : branch of the Indus, 517. 

SiNDtJ : Debal, 547. 

SiNGAiPiP : Ceylon, 512. 

Mmgha: : tribe, 534. 

SiNOHANA II. : Devagiri Yadava king (1209- 
1247), 198 ; attacks Lavanaprasrfda ; his 
treaty, 199. 

SiNGiiAR : grandson of Sumra, extends his sway 
(1069), 517. 

SinhaNADBVA : see Singhana. 

SisoB : attacked by Sindia (nd), 409. 

SiNxnON : mouth of the Indus, 538, 

SiSTHOS : Indus river, 544. 

SiEiMALAGA : modern Sirnal, 541. 

SlElpALlA : town, 540. 

SiEi Ptolemaios : Sri Pulumayi, Andhra king. 


37. 

SieishApapeaka : Sisodra, village, 115. 

Sieohi : chief of, head of Devra Eajpats, 465. 
SIROPTOIEMAIOS : Sri-Pulnmiyi, 541. 

SiEPB : Amoghavarsha’s inscription at, 124. 
SlsoPASl RXvi : queen of Kumirapila, 188. 
SisopiA : Raja of Mevad, struggles with Akbar> 
140. 
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f-isoDKA : village, 115. 

SiiuA : in Jhalavdda, IGU iiute 2. 

SiVACniiTA : Goa Kadamba king (il47 -117“), 
173 and note 3, 195. 

SSivAji : 145 ; founder of tbe Mardtlia empire, 
plunders Surat (1664), 284, 386j plunders it 
for the second time (1670), 284, 386 ; equips 
his fleet at Alihag, comes to the month of the 
gulf of Cambay, carries off Mughal pilgrim- 
ships, 386 ; captures Pdrnera and Bagvada 
forts to the south of Surat (1072), 387. 
SivAn'AXDA KumAbapAlesvaea : Umplc of, 
183, 

SivasAsa : kiug of, couqutrul bv Hammuka, 
163. 

SiVEAJPrE : success of the Kaikdds at, 446. 
Mwaxa; town, 638. 

SivAjibAv GAikwAe : 342, 8'co S.a\ .-iji O.-likwar. 
Skaxda : twenty-seventh Kshatrapa, 51. 
Another name of Amoghavarsha, Dakhan 
Rashtrakiite king, 126. 

SKANDAorpiA : seventh Gnpfa king (454 . 470), 
inscription at BhitAri and Girnir, 69 ; at 
JtinAgadh, 73, 74 ; coins, 70-71 ; 80 note 1 ; 86- 
Skaitda PurA.nA ^ 461. 
h'KYTniA : 8indli, 544. 

Kodhali VAv : 'stop-well at Mangrol, 170, 
SoDUA PaemAes : 217 note 3. 
foPALA: 522. 

hOHADA : ruler of MAlwa, 1 93. 

SoheAb All : 313. See Sohrab Khafn. 
tOHEAn KhAk ; governor of Surat (1730), 310 ; 
continned in the appointment ; driven out of 
Surat (1732); settles at Bluivnagar, 313; 
appointed governor of Viramgim (1736) ; is 
defeated at Dholi by Eatausiugh BhaiidAri, 
315-316. 

SojiTEA : village, battle of (1726), 307. 

SoLAKi : see Solafiki. 

SoLANKis : 156 ; 191 ; Eajputs, their settlements, 
46 4 ; their kingdom, 465 ; tlnir change of faith 
(743), 463 and note 2, 46'^ ; of A nahilavAda, 
section of the Bhinmbl empire, 169 ; d\ nasty 
(961 - 1242), 526, See Chaulnk\as. 

S'OLLA : son of Uda\a Vdnia, minister of Kama 

170 . 

Son : builder of the Sun temple, 452. 

Soma : builds the gold temple of Somaiiatha 
190. 

SoMACHANDEA : Ueinachandra's name after his 
consecration, 191. 

SomAdittA : Mulardjii's ancestor, 157. 
SomanAthA; temple, 79 note 3, 154, 164; 
destroyed by Mahmud of Ghazni (1024), 166- 
168; Miyanalladevi’s pilgrimage to, 172; 
Kumdrapala’s pilgrimage to, 187, 190 ; Lava- 
naprasada grants a village to, 200 ; destroved 
by Muhammadans in 1297, 205. See Somnitb. 
SomakAtua Patau : inscription in Bhadrakali’s 
temple at, 81 ; rebuilding of the shrine at, 
189 ; house-tax imposed for the maintenance 
of a mosque at, 204. 

SomaeAja : son of Sahajiga, builds a temple at 
Prabhasa, 176. ^ 

Somasaemmas ; Brahmanic king of Cambodia 
(610) 409. wmooaia 


SoMEivABA ; poet, snthor of Kirtikaamndi 
and VastupAlaciiarita, 174, 199, 202. 

SoMBtVAKA ; shrine, re-built by KomirapAla, 
189 and note 2. 

Somestaba ; king of tbe Hoysala BallAIas of 
BvArasamndra (125*2), 203 note 3. 

SomsAth : 229 and note 1, 232-233, 507, 
608, 510 ; destmetion . of (1026), 612 ; 

pilgrimages to, 531 ; .legendary origin and 
description of the temple of, 521, 622, 623, 
529, 53 1 , Sec SomanAtba. 

SoMPUBAs : 4<>4. 

SosAes : goldsmiths, 450. 

SONOAP : head-quarters of Pilaji GiikwAr, 304 ; 
330; 390. Port, the citadel of Mindn, cap- 
tnre<l by HumAynn in 1534, 356; 367-368. 

Soxoaea Hajputs : 451 notes 3 and 4. 

SoxOTS : 465. 

SobAb KhAx : see SobrAb KbAn. 

SopAea : near Basscin, southern Manrjan 
capital, 14, 38, 

SoKATH ; chief of, owes allegiance to Gollas, 
143 ; annexed to the Cbaulukya kijgdom of 
Anahilvada, 176 ; name and extent, 208 and 
notes 1 and 3, 209 ; land-raid system of the 
MariitbAs in’, 418-419. 

hOTER Meg AS : coin* of, 19. 

SouBOBTTOr : townt 541. 

SouPAEU : modern SupAra, 540. 

b'ouppABA : 646. See SnpAra. 

Soi'siKASA : town, 538. 

SooTiiEEX Skythiass : 637. 

Soi zA : Faria-e, Portuguese writer (1660), 349. 

Specht : author, 145. 

Spexceb : Mr., chief of the English factory at 
and governor of the Castle of Surat, 343. 

Sei Biiavaxa : identified with Sarbhon, 123. 

Ski ChApa : dynasty, 467. 

Sri Deti : 152. 

Sri GapdAs : branch of GnjarAt BrAhmans, 
tlioir origin, 161. 

SkiGi pta: sec Gupta. 

Sri IIaesiia: king of Magadha (606-6A')> 


467. 

Bi llAEsiiACnAEiTA : life of Sri Harsha, 467. 
El Jatatasiiiadeva : 470. . 

Ri Laesujii : gate name, 449. 

El Mala ; identified with BhinmAl, 160. 
EiXAOARA : seat of Jethva power, 138, 
hipAla : SiddharAja's poet-lanrcate, ,, 

EisxnALA-SiDDnApuEA : troubled by KAk- 
shasAs or demons, 174. 

!ei Vallabha see Amoghavarsha. 
iROXGDZAX-OAMBO ; (640 - 698), founds of 
Tibetan power and civilization, overransTanm 

vallev and Western China, 501. 

IeyJ^seaya SilAditta ; (669 - 6^1 ). 

plates; 107-108; YnvarAja (891-692), 110, 

TAXTBRA : king, threatens Edshtrakuto king 
(lom in the J>akhan, 123. ^ 

ITAMBHATIBTHA ; modem Cambay, 1-3 > 
granted to ^rigaudAs by MularAja, 16 5 
temple at, repaired by KnmArapala, • 
Itephauos : of B.. zantium, geographer, B4o. 
ItuavieAs : 193. 
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Sthibamati : name of a Bodhisattva, 79 and 
note 1, 86. 

St. Mabtin : 634, 538, 539. 

Stbabo : Roman geographer (n.c. 60 - ad. 20), 
16, 17, 532, 636, 636. 

'STBAsaKEs : settlements of, in Gujarat, 1. 

Suabatabat® : 533, 534. 

SpAEi : Savaras pf Central India, 533. 

ScBAH : province, 8 1 1. 

Sl’bahdXk : Mughal viceroy, 211. 

SuBAEA ; 608, 609, 614, 616, 523 note 4, 529. 
See Supdra, Suribara, and Surat. 

SubhadbX : Krishna’s sister, 9, 10. 

SuBHAKEsi : king of the Karnataka, 170. 

SbbhatavAbmak : king of Mdlwa, 198. 

SuBHATUifGA : another name df Akatlavarsha, 
126. 

BudabiA : Shudars, husbandmen, 530. 

SddabsAsa : ancient lake near Girnar, 35, 36, 
69. 

B.i’dXsa : northern Kshatrapa king, 23. 

SuDDHAKKuiiBADl : ancestor of Prachanda, 
129. 

SupXbah ; 514. See Supdra. 

SuKETCVABMMAN : inscription at Vdda of, 107. 

I^i'kiatAtha : place on the Narbada, 162. 

SOKBiTA Sankietana : Sanskrit work on 
Chavadi kings, 149 and pote 2, 154, 156, 159 
note 3," 171, 194, 195, 196. 

StTLAiMiN : merchant and traveller, author of 
Silsilat-ut-Tawdrikh, 498, 506 and note 2, 
525, 626, 627, 630. 

SultInoanj : Stupa at, 51. 

SbmItea : Hindu settlements of, 493, 627 
528. . 

Sdaiba : chief, 139 king of Sindh, 160 ; tribe, 
sovereignty of Sindh passes to, 517. 

SuNDA : hill range, 456. 

.Btjsda MIta; shrine of, 455, 456. 

Subgtun : Chinese ambassador (a.d. 520) 74, 
76, 603. 

Bun tempie ; 465 ; description of, 469 • 460 ; 
history, 460-461 ; dates, 463. 

SuxTii : Arab outbreak at, 441. 

SuN-woBsniP : Multdn, 142 and notes 3 and 5. 

SupAra : near Bassein, its various names, 623, 
629, 546, 547. 

SubabIba : apparently Surat, 514, 516 ; 

Snpdra, 623. 

BurabAta : Surabara, Burat, 507 and note 3, 
514. 

Bur® : tribe, 533. 

Bueajmal : claimant to the Lundvdcla gddi 

' or chiefship, 441. 

SuBAJPUL : gateway, 450 note 1. 

BubapAla : brother-in-law of Jayasekhara, 

150, 161. . . , n ■ '4. a 

BubAshtea : ancient division of Gujarat, o, 
36, 36, 136; lord of, taken prisoner by 
Siddharaja, 176 j kingdom of, 535 ; VerAval, 
547. 

SuRAST : Kathidv’A(1a, 506. 

Bur.astra: village, 538. 

BueasteENE : Snrashtra, lo-16, 63T, 03». 

Bceat : plate of Sryasraya SilAditya at, 107, 
108 ; Karka’s grant at, 124 ; Kirtiraja s grant 


at, 159, 230 ; 235 ; sacked by the Portuguese 
in 1531, 347 ; plundered by Malik .Aml^ in 
1609, 224 and note 2 ; by Shivatji in 1664, 
284, 386 ; Shivaji’s second, attack on, in 
1670, 284, 386 ; Marafthats at ; permission 
granted by the emperor to let pass the Portu- 
guese ships from (1700-1703), 292 j affa irs 
at ; Mnlla Muhammad Ali’s success at ; his 
imprisonment and death at, by TegbegKhAn, 
the governor (1732- 1734), 313; a&irs at 
(1748), 331 ; cession of the revenues of Surat 
to the MaralthAs under KedArji GAikwAr 
(1747), 332 ; affairs at (1750) ; 333 ; attacked 
by Eaghunathrav (1752), 334 ; affairs at 
(1758) ; castle taken by the English (1759), 
343 ; treaty of (1775), between RAghoba and 
the Bombay Government, negotiated by Na* 
rotumdas, 402 ; treaty of, declared invalid by 
the Supreme Government, 405-406 ; 514 ; 623. 

Sdeat : AthAvisi, plundered by the MarAtbAs 
(1780), 409. 

SdkbAeAh ; month of the TApti, 523. 

StTBi ; sage, title conferred on Hemachandra, 
191 ; tribe, 634. 

SlTETET : by Todar Mai (1575), 223. 

tUKVA : gate name, 449 ; Snn.God, 461 ; PnrAn, 
464, 465. 

SrvAENATAEsnA : another name of Karka I., 
124. 

SttveittinAtha : installation of, in Saknnika 
VihAra, 186. 

^TABHEA : name of country, 10 note 1, 36 and 
note 3. 

^tabheavati ; see SAbannati. 

SvaeoAeouanapeasAda : shrine, on Satmn-, 
jaya in hononr of VastnpAla, 202. 

Statamvaea : bridegroom-choosing, of Durla- 
bhaelevi, 162-163. 

BwAt ; 468. 

Stasetts : RAs Fartak in Arabia, 536. 

Bydbos : town, 538. 

Sybasieene : 544. 

TabakAt-i-NAsiei : 196. 

Tab.as ; king of TAfak, 527. 

Tabaki : Arab writer (838 - 932), 624. 

TabaSq ; probably Pandharpur, 641. 

Tabasoi; 541. Bee Tabaso. 

Tabi ; the TApti, 510. 

TAfak : the PanjAb, 526 ; women of, 627. 

TApAn : apparently the Panjab, 527. 

Tagaba : town, identification of, 540-641, 645, 

TAghi : rebellious Gujarat noble, 513, 618. 

Tahstldae : sub-divisional officer, 210. 

TAilakhAli : BAlva tribe, 634. 

TaiiApA ; king of Telingana, 158, 159. 

Tailappa : western Chdlnkya king, over- 
threw the Eashtrakiita dynasty (972), 120, 
131, 619. 

Tajik AS : Arabs, 149. 

TAjptte ; village, 438. 

TAjul MaAsie : 512, 519 and note 4, 

Takhat BAii wife of AnandrAv GaikwAr, 
426 and 68. 

TAJ-i?ii-Mtri.K : Gujarat governor (1320), 230. 
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TakkABEsA : tract of country (Panjab), 3, 468. 

Talabdas ; wild tribe, 115. 

Taiajapoki: burned by the Portuguese (1532), 
347. 

Talbi : lake, 453. 

Tale 8ap : lake, 499, 504. 

Talpat : state land, 215, 227. 

Tamachi ; name borne by JAms, 139. 

Tamachi : son of Kaisingji, restored to Kav&- 
nagar (1673) ,286. 

Tambba Bakasi : apparently theTApti, 510. 

Tamhal ; AnbilawAra, 616. 

TluBisAOBi : local name of Cambay, 203 
note 3. 

Tamiuk : port on the HugU {a.d. 100), 489, 
533. 

TambaiiPtakas : of Tamluk, 533. 

Tajs'A : modem ThAna, expedition against by 
XJsmAn, 505, 60S, 509, 523. 

TaNah : 508. See ThAna. 

TXnka : conntry, 467 and note 7. 

TankIs ; coin, 222 note 1. . 

TAnteiks : proficient in tantra (charms) branch 
of learning, 161. 

TaPpA : Brahm-BhAt, 467, 460. 

Tapbobase : Ceylon, 543. 

TApti ; river, 514, 523. 

TAbAptte : near Cambay, 337. In the ThAna 
district, sacked by the Portuguese (1531), 347. 

TAbixh-i-AlAi :• work of Amir Khusrao, 516 
note 6, 

TABiKH-i-FrEOZSHAHi : work of ZiA-ud-din 
Barni, 514, 516, 617. 

XABiKH-i-KAAlfL : work of Ibni Asir, 522 
note 4. 

TAbikh-i-MaAsumi : written in 1690 A.D., 617 
and notes 7, 8, and 10. 

TABiKH-i-MuBABAKsaAni : notices Asawal 
(1403-1604), 513. 

TAbikh-i-TAhibi : written A.D. 1521, 139, 517 
note 12, 518. 

TaeizakAi ; sea customs dues, 213 note 1. 

Tabtaeiteh-dikham ; coin, 469 and note 2, 
519 and note 8, 

TAtAekhAn ; Sultin of Gnjarat, 613. 

TathAgaia : see Gautama. 

TAtia Topi : rebel, enters the Punch Mahals, 
441 ; corresponds with the chiefs of Jara- 
khandi and Kargund ; is defeated at Chhota 
Udepur, 445. 

Taxila : town, 490, 491, 546. Takshasila tribe, 
634. 

Tatloe : Captain (1857), 438, 

Tazjyat-ijl-Assae : work of Abdullah WassAf 
(1300), 618. 

XeGbeG KhAn : governor of Snrat, defeats the 
forces of Momin Kfainand contrives (1733) to 
become governor of Surat, 313 ; cruelties of, 
at Surat, 315 ; kills Mulla Muhammad All, 
331; dies (1746), 330. 

XeJAhpAla ; minister of the first two V 4ghela 
chieftains and famous temple-builder, 199 ; 
accompanies Viradhavala in the expedition 
against the rulers of Vanthali : defeats 
Ghnghnla, chief of Godhra, 201, 


Tblixoaxa; A'ndhras of, 633. 

Tklmgas : Telugns, 634. 

Tblbods ; 634, 

Temples ; in GujarAt, of brick and wood up to 
ninth century, 79 and note S. 

TbmkA : village granted, 130, 

Tbkp.itobial BinsiOKS ; under Abe Vidabbis, 
their identification with the present, 82 and 
note 4. 

Tebbitorial limits : of OnjarAt under Unsal- 
mAns, 207 and note 1, 208. 

Tekrt; 221 note 1, 224 note 2. The Eev. 
Edward, chaplain to Sir T. Boe (161 7j, 376. 

Tetal : 146. 

TiiAkabias : caste, 630 and note 10. 

ThAkebs : petty chieftains, 215 note 2. High 
caste men, 530 note 10. See ThAkariAs. 

THALirrji : identified with TAmraliptakas, 

533. 

ThAn : 180 note 2 ; fort in KathiAvAda, head- 
quarters of the KAthis, stormed by SbnjAat 
KhAn (1692), 288. 

ThAna : town, burned by the Portngnese (1532) 
347 j captured by the English (1774), 401, 
623, 624, 529, 634. 

ThanAdArs : local officers, 210. 

Thab anb PAbkab : district, 638. 

Thatcher : Captain, 444. 

ThAnAs : fortified ontposts, 210. 

Thiseong : king of Tibet (803 - 846), 601. 

Thilsonoti : king of Tibet (878 - 901), 601, 

Thom : apparently Great Lord, 497. 

Tiieopuila : town, identification of, 639. 

Tuhb ; hill range, 456. 

Tiastanes : Chashtena, 37, -540, 

Tiatoura : modem ChAndor, 640. 

Tibet : country, ceases to acknowledge the over- 
lordship of China (729), spreads its power to 
the Yangtsekiang va^ey (760), confederw> 
formed by the king of China with Indian 
chiefs and Arabs against it (787), 601. 

Tigris : river, 514. 

Tiroabs ; arrowmakers, 461. 

Tirhlt: birthplace of S'rigaudas, 167, 466 
note 1. 

Tiripangalida; town, 641. 

Tibthakalpa ; work, 176 j written by Jinapra- 
bhasuri, 182 note 1 . 

Tibthankaes : Jain saints, 461 note 3. 

Tikhpanat.aea : near Kochin, 533. 

Tod : Colonel, 81, 145, 188, 203 note 7. 

Tola gibAs : ready-money payment, 216, 2- 
and note 1. 

ToramAna : king (471), 72, 74-76 ; overthrows 
Budhagupta, 136, 146, 466, 496. 

Tower : of victory, hnilt by Mchmnd Khilj^ 
(1442) at Mdndu, 354. „ 

Traikutaka : era, 110 ; era (249-260), H®, 
114, dynasty (250 - 450), 55 - 57. 

Trajan : (166), 497. 

Teambaksaeovab ; lake, 463. See Talhi. 

Teansoxiana : conntry, 139. 

Trappaoa : boat, 645, 

TbAtancoeb : Pandyas of, 534, 

Tbeaties : forms of, 199 - 200. 
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Treaty : conditions of, between Singliana and 
Lavanaprasiida, 200. 

Tree : of Gurjjara genealogy, 134 ; of E4sbtra- 
kflte family, 121. See Genealogy. 
Teetayeoa: second cycle, 461. 

Tr ETAtTNA : district. 111. 

Tribes : Indian, 635. 

TBiBHYTATTApiiA : great grandson of Bbima I. 
(1022 - 1064), and father of KumirapAla, mur- 
dered by SiddharAja, 1S2. Representative of 
Anahilardda Solankis, 203. 
TBiBHUVAifApIiATASATi : temple at Bahada- 
pura, It 6. 

Trikadiba : island, 642. 

Teiktjta : perhaps Jnnnar, 67, 58 note 1. 
TrimbAK ; pond, 462. 

Trimbak : Pandit, deputy of Khanderav Gaik- 
w4r at Ahmed6b4d j his intrigues lyth Fakhr- 
•nd-daulah, 529, 

TrimbAkeshwar MahXdet : shrine of, 454. 
Xriaibaeji : Dengle, appointed Sarsubha of 
Ahmeddbdd ; causes the assassination of Gan- 
gddhar Shastri (1815), 427 ;• his escape from 
Th&na, 428. 

TeimbAkeIt : DdbhAde, son and successor of 
Khander4o Dibhide (1720), 389 ; advances 
with an army to Cambay (1726), 306, 391 ; 
his jealousy of the interference of the Peshwa 
in Gujarit affairs j intrigues of, against the 
Peshwa ; intercourse of, with the Nizim j 
confederacy with Piliji, Kintiji, and Ud4ji 
to rescue the Maritha rija from the Brdhman 
minister ; defeat of the allies by the Peshwa 
(1731) and death of, in battle, 312, 392 - 393. 
Tripura : city, 67 note 4. 

TbipueXntaka ; religious benefactions of, 
205. 

TripueushapbXsXda : Mahadeva’s temple at 
Anahilavdda, 161 ; new temple of, 169. 
TrisXshtki SAlXeIpueushachaeitea ; lives 
of sijsty-three Jain saints, compiled by Hema- 
chandra, 193. 

Tbopina : Tirupanatara, 633. 
Tuheat-ul-KirXm : the, 139, 538. 

TudHlJK : name home by Jams, 139. 
Tu-eu-h’o-po-tu ; Chinese name of Dhruva- 
patu Valabhi king, 79. 

Tores ; 189 ; advance of, 497, 607. 

Toeushka : Mahomedan army dispersed by 
Mular6ja II. in childhood, 195 and note 4. 
Tueushkas : 189. See Turks. 

TushXspa : Yavana governor of Asoka in Sura- 
shtra, 14. 

TruDis : Kadalundi, 646. 


XJda: seeUdaya, 172. „ . 

UdXji PatXr : Peshwa’s general in Gnjarit 
. (1727) ; is outm.anoBnvred by Pilaji and 
K^ntaii 5 his retirement to Mdlwa, 308 ; 
captures Hindu (1696), 382 ; in Surishtra, 
14. 

Udaipur : town (Mevdd), 632. 

Udalbstaea : temple, 172. 

Udambaea ; village, 182. 


Udata : minister of Chaulnkya king Karqa 
and builder of the temple Udaya-Varsflili, 
170. 

Ubatachandra : one of Knmirapdla’a leading 
Pandits, 190. 

UdayXditta: inscription of, at Udepur, 164; 
Knmirapdla’s inscription in the temple of, 
385. 

Udatagiri cates : Gupta inscriptions at, 
■66-66. 

UdayXmati : queen of Bhima I., hnilds a step- 
well at Anahilavdda, 169 ; persuades her son 
Karna to marry MiyanaUadevi, 171. 

Udayana : Siddhardja’s minister, helps. Enm- 
diapdla, 183 ; is appointed minister by 
Knmdrapila, 184 ; and is mortally wounded 
in tbe 6ght with the -king of Surdshtra, 186. 
Udayapuea : inscription of Udaydditya at, 
164 ; Enmdrspdla’s inscriptions in tbe temple 
at, 185 ; grant to the god of, 187 ; 194 note 
4. tree Udepnr. 

Udaya VaeXha : temple at Kamdvati, 170. 
Udayasimhadeva : Chohdn king, captures 
Bbinmdl, 470. 

Udepur : 164. See Udayapura. 

Ufpdet : Nicholas, English merehant (1611), 
224 note 2, 449 and note 2. 

Ugeasena: legendary Yddara chief of 

Dwafrka, 9. 

tJjjAiN : 174 ; visited by Knmdrapdla in bis 
exile, 183 ; 513 note 9. 

Ulugh KhXit ; general (1297), 229 ; 612 j 515. 
UmXbXi : widow of Khandersfv DsTbhdde, goes 
to Gujardt to avenge Klaji’s death and 
marches upon Abmeddbdd, 314, 393 j intrigues 
of, against the Peshwa ; recognises Ddmdji as 
her agent in Gnjardt (1736), 394 ; causes 
Eangoji to be set at liberty and reappoints 
him her agent in Gujardt (1745), 329, 396 ; 
dies (1748), 332, 396. 

UmXh : Persian Gulf, 605 ; 523. 

Umar Ibsal KhattXb : Khalifab (634 - 643), 
605 and note 5, 513, 523. 

Umeta: copperplate grant from, 113 note 6, 
117. 

UmtaeX : identified with Umra, 130. 
Undakan ; apparently Vindbya mountain, 
517. 

UpaeesXgaccha : 469. 

Upaeatata : Viradbavala’s horse, 201. 

Uptok : Colonel, special envoy deputed by tbe 
Calcutta Government to negotiate with 
ministers in Poona, 406. 

UshatadXta ; Saka viceroy (100 - 120), gifts 
of, 25-26. 

UsMAK : • governor of Bahrein and Persian 
Gulf, 505, 613, 523. Third Khalifah (643 - 
656), 506 and note 5. 

Utbah : governor of Basrah, 505 note 6. 
UisAEPiNi: age, 193. 

Uttamapueushas ; Jwu smnts, 451 note 3. 
UttamiyXr : female demon, 455. 

UzAiN : identified with Ujjaini j expeditiwi 
against, 109, 467. 
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V i^DA : inscription of SuU'tuvarmman at, 107. 

VadA: religious discussion, ISl. 

VadApadeaka : identified wiili Parotia, 125. 

Vadgaox : convention of, disavowed tbe 
Bombay Council (1779), 107. 

Vadhiab : 149, 150. 

VADHvix : 469. See Vadbwaln. 

Vabhw.ax ; capital of the Chapa dynastv, 138, 
139; 180 note 2; 156. 

Vaio'AGAe : town, ancient names of, 6 ; 
besieged bvAntaji Bhatskar, again by Kantiji, 
burnt (1726), 307 ; 467 j 546. 

V Agadh : local name, 208 note 3. 

VX.OABHATA : see B.tha^. 

VAOOHicHCHHA : modern Vaghodia, 125. 

V.iOHELA : principality of, 465 ; dynasty 
(1240-1290), 526. 

VAgheia hero : see Vira Vagbcli. 

VAghelAs : branch of the Cbaulukyas of 
AnahilavAda , help tbe last Chanlukya king 
and succeed him, 196 - 197 ; their rule and 
genealogy, 198-206. 

ViGHODIA: 125. 

VXOBA : 129 and note 3. 

ViHADHASIMHA : 471. 

Vaibisimha ; Chdvada king, 154, 155. 

Vaisha ; 530. Sec Balswia. 

Vajeshaxear Gatbishaskae : Mr., _N4ib 
Divdn of Bhavnagar ; his collection of articles 
found in Valabbi, 78 note 1. 

VAKitATSEN'GH : fifty-ninth or the last viceroy 
of Gujardt appointed by the imperial court, 
332. 

Vaia : Valabhi, 506. 

ValAbhi; probably Gujars, 4, 5 note 1 ; capital 
of Valabhi dynasty ; identified with Valeh, 
78 and note 1 ; history, 78 - 106 ; year, 201 ; 
466, 466 ; Mihir or Gorjjira conquest of 

(490), 489 ; its great sea port and capital over- 
thrown, 606 ; 624 ; 525. 

Valabhi : Balhdra or Bashtrakufa king, 516. 

ValXhaka : province, mentioned by Jinaprabha- 
suri, 78. 

Valahi: Valabhi, mentioned by Jinaprabha- 
suri, 78. 

Valeh ; modern name of Valabbi, town, its site 
examined (1872), 78 and note. 

Vallabha : head of the Dakhan Rdshtrakiitas, 
127, 625. 

VallabhaeIja : is installed by bis fatlier 
Cbdmu^da, marches against Milwa, dies of 
small-pox, 162. 

Valle :.De la, Italian traveller at Mandu (1623), 
381. ’ 

ViMAKASTHALl : modern Vanthali, 160. 

VXmabAsi : Pandit in Kumdrapala’s court, 
insults Hemacbandra, loses bis annuitv, 193, 

VanAbaja : ChAvadi king (720-780), born and 
bred in forest, founded Anabilardda ; his 
installation, his image, bis successors, 150, 
151-152,153, 155; 612. 

Govind III. at, 123 : 


Vasga: modern Bengal, 124. 468 
VdNKi,HE« : 295. 


VisKi: creek near BalsAr, 125. 

Vankika : 125, VAnkL 
Vaskuiid : forest pool, 454. 

VAsta : share, 215. 

VAsTAniEE : sharers, 212. 

VanthAi,! : 136 ; CbudAsamas settle at, 139 ; 
capital of Grabaripn, 160 ; its rnlers killed by 
Viradbavala V Aghela, 200 - 204. 
VAradapallika : village, 130. 

VabAha : wild boar coin, 219 note 2 ; Boar god, 
451. 

VakAha Mihiba : astronomer, 533,534, 6(0. 
Vabalatta: tribe, 534. 

VardhamAxapitba : modern VadhvAn, 176, 
VaR*LAT.E: ) -n- , i.- 

VAEETATiE:!^®^'^^** 

VaeiAti : modem VariAv, 128. 

Vablis : wild tribe, 534. 

Vart.axiA.s ;• police subordinates, 212. 
Vabthema : traveller (1603-1508), 220 note 2. 
Vartab ; 144, 174 note 1. ' See Barbaraka. 
Vabyabaea : see Barbaraka. 

Vasaka : camp, 113. 

VasantaSesa : king of Nepil, 84, 

VasuistA : sage, 461, 

VA.sisgapl'ba : ISO note 2. 

Vasishthi : river, 541. 

VastcpAla : LavanaprasAda’s minister bnilos 
magnificent Jain temples, 199 and note 2, 200, 

• 201, 202 and note 1. 

VastcpAlachabita : life of Vastnpifla hy 
Homedvara, 199. 

Vascdeva : KnshAn king (A ». 123-160), 37. 
VAstTDBVA : Cbohdn king (780), 157. 

V As UP ETAS : Jain saints, 451 note 3. 
Vatapadrapuba : probably Baroda, 183, 
VatsarAja: 466, 468; Gurjjara king, his 
success in Bengal, 527. •_ , 

Vatajalladeta : manager of Tripumshapra- 
sdda temple, 161. 

VENtTHALi : Vania’s Vanthali, 1.33. 

VebAval : inscription at, 81, 176, 203, -01, 
521, 547. 

VerisAlji : of Rijpipia, 295. 

VER.SOVA : fort in Silsette, taken by the 
English (1774), 401. , . o 

VichAeasbexi : list of kings, 149 and note 
163, 1.54, 155, 166, 162, 170, 171. 183, 204. 
Vidya-SAlA : Sanskrit college, 453 & note 1. 
VrtiisA : Besnagar near Bbilsa, 66, 66. 
VidtAdh-AbAs : ancestors of north • Konkan 
Silabaras, 129. 

VioeahabAjA: king of Ajmir, 157. 
VijayAditta : Chalukya king (696- 773), 150. 
ViJATAPUBA : identifi^ with Bij^pur near 
Parantii, 108, 110. 

ViJATABAjA : Chalukya prince, his grant, 30», 
110 , 112 . „ 
VijatAeka : Goa Kadamba king, 172 “O*® "(U 

VijatasenA : fifteenth Kshatrapa ( 238 --49) 

coins of, 46 - 47, 49. . 

VijjALADEYA : Ajayapdla’s doorkeeper and 
murderer, 195. 

V IKBAMA : era, 204. . 

VikbamAditya : Dakhan Chalukya king, 5o ; 
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Satyiiraya, ChAlnkya king (680), 107, 110, 
111, 112 ; gives LAta to his brother Jayasim- 
ha, 117. ■ L67. 

V iKBAMiDiTTA : name of Chandragapta II., 65, 

VlESAMiisniHA : ParamAra king of Chan- 
drAvati, joins the king of h'Ambhara and is 
-detbronra by Enmarapala, 185, 188. 

ViLLAOB OFFICBBS ; Hngluj, in Gujarat, 212. 

VlMAiiA : general of Bhima I., subdues Dhan- 
dhuka chief of A'bu and builds on A'bu Jain 
temples, 169. 

ViMAliATASAHi : group of Jain temples on 
A'bu, 169 and note 1. 

VinatAdittA : GhAlukya king, 56, llOj his 
inscriptions, 111. 

ViNATADiTYA MangALAbAja : Copperplate 
grant at BalsAr of, 108. 

Vincest: 542. 

ViNDHYA : mountsun, northern limit of Dadda 
I.’s Gurjjara kingdom, 115 ; its king, 163 ; 
southern boundary of KumArapAla’s kingdom, 
189; 468 ; 517. 

ViKDir : the Vindhyas, 510. 

VibadAmah : thirteenth fchatrapa (a.d. 236- 
238), coins of, 46. 

ViBADHAVALA : V^hela king (1233-1238), 179, 
196, 197 ; his father abdicates in his favour ; 
his expeditions against Vanthali, Bhadre^vara, 
and Godhra, and hb treaty with the Suit An 
of Dehli, 200-201, 206, 

ViBAMATi ; Jain nun, brings up VanarAja, 161. 

ViBAMA Vis ALA : see Visaladeva. 

VibAHgAh : Muna bke at, 180 note 2 ; db- 
turbance at (1734), 314 ; Sher KhAn BAbi 
appointed governor of, 315 ; expulsion of the 
MmrAthAs from, by BhAv Singh, 323 ; besieged 
by the MarAthAs ; surrender^ by BhAv Singh, 
323, 324 ; give* by Rangoji to the Musal- 
mAns, 326, 513, 618. 

ViBPiTB : 180 note 2, 206. 

ViBA VAohbla : 198 and note 6.. See Viradha- 
vala. 

ViSALADBVA : VAghela king (1243-1261), 
defeats his brother and Tribhuvanapala . 
Sobnki ; refuses to acknowledge an overlord 
and lessens the miseries of a three years’ 
famine, 203, 206. Buler of ChandrAvati, 204. 

VisALANAGABA : fortifications of, repaired by 
Visaladeva, 203. 

Vishnu : a god, 461, 

VishnudAsa : chief, 66. 

ViSHOPAKA : 169. 

ViSHVAKABM A : divine architect, 461, 462. 

ViSHV A MITBA : sage, 461. 

Vi^AsENA : twentieth Kshatrapa (294-300), 
coins of, 48 - 49. 

V 15 VASiMHA : eighteenth Kshatrapa (272 - 278), 
coins of, 47. 

ViAtavabAha : father of GrahAri, 139. 

VmarAga ; title of Jayabhata 1., Gurjjara 
ruler, 115; Jain Tirthankara, 196, 

ViTHAL DevAji : GaikwAr’s officer, captures 
MalhtoAv GAikwAr (1803), 413; appointed 
Subha in KAthiAvAda, 426. 

VlTHAL Shukdbv : lieutenant of Eagbunath- 
rAv in GujarAt, settles peace with Jawan 
Mard KhAn (1753), 337. 

B 1746-76 


VoL : exactions, 216, 227 and note 1, 

VRIJJI8 : 456 note 1. 

VtAghbapalli : VAghela, the home of VAghe> 
lAs, 198. 

VyAghbamhkhA : Gurjjara king, 467, 
VtAghbabAja : Chapa king, 138 note 1. 
VyAgheAsa : perhaps VAgra, 129 and note 3. 

Agheb : outbreak of (1859), 446. 

WAghria : castrator, 451. 

WaizApub : village, 443. 

WAkiAhnigAb : news-writer, 214, 

Walker : Major, sent by Governor Duncan to 
help Govindrav’s party at Baroda, 412 ; resi- 
dent at Baroda, 413, 414 ; Colonel, settles the 
KAthiAvAda tribute question, 416, 422, 423. 
Wallace : Colonel, political agent of Eewa 
KAntha, 4l6. 

Wanesa: 111. See Balisa. 

Wathbn : Mr., 120. 

Watson : Colonel, 146, 466. 

Wazipah : land grants, 212 ; land held on reli- 
gious tenures by Hindus, confiscation of, by 
an order of Aurangzib between 1671 and 1674, 
285. 

Welsh: Lieut., takes the forts of PAmera, 
ludergad, and Bagvada (1780), 409, 

West : the bte Colonel, 110. 

West NAsik : connected with south GnjArAt 
under the ChAlukya rule, 110. 

White HIJnas : foreigners 142 - 146 ; 459 ; 
in north Sindh and south PanjAb, 496; 
defeat of, by Sassanians and Turks (550-600), 
497; settle in Yannang with , Tibetans and 
K^arites, 501. See Hunas. 

WiGGED EiGUBES : 458 and note 2. 

WlLEBBD : 541. 

Wilson ; Dr. John, 145. 

X^oANA : town, 538. 

XoDBAEE : 639. 

Y achi : capital of KarAjang or Yunnan (1290), 
601, 504. 

Tad at A kingdom: at DwArikA, establishment 
of, 8. 

YAdavas : 621. 

Yajana^la : BrAhman, 461. 

Yajna^bi' : Andhra king, 38. 

YajurvedA; 634. 

Yaksha : king, 454, 456 and note 1 ; statue^of, 
described, 456 - 458 ; high day of, 458, 465. 
Yamuna : river, 533. 

Yasadaman I, : fourteenth Kshatrapa (A.D. 
239), coins of, 46. 

YAt ADAMAN II. : twenty-second Kshatrapa (a.d. 
320), coins of, 49. 

YashvanteAv : minor son of TrimbakrAv 
DAbhAde made Senapati by BAjirav Peshwa 
(1731), 393, 396. 

Y’^asodhaeman : king of MAlwa, 76, 7 1 ; 
defeats Huns, 143 ; defeats Mihiiakida the 
famous White Hun conqueror at KArur (530), 
496. 
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Yasobhavaxa : Komitapila’s rieeroy, 187 ; 
set on his nnele’s throne by KamArapada, 189. 

YAsorABMAN : king of MAlwa, 160, 172, 173, 
174 ; his war with Siddharalja, is taken 
prisoner and kept in a cage, 177-178, 496. 

Yattdheta : Kshatriva tribe, 19 and note 3, 
36-37, 64 and note 3, 138. 

Tat ANA: 12; people, 119; langaage,rl60, 456 
note 1 ; migration of, to Indo-Chiina (100), 
499. 

TavAnAsta : Tavana prince of Pirlipur, 119. 

Tatani ; handmaids, of the Indian drama, 543. 

Yataii : king, son of Nahnsh, asks boon from 
the Son, 460 and note 2. 

Y'emeh : country, 535. 

Ybsodhabmman ; 143. See Yasodharman. 

Ye-ia-i-li-to : 145. 

Ye-tha : White Huns, 75, 142, 145. See 
Y’e-ta-i-Ii-to, 

Y09A : Brdhman donee, 126, 

YosabAja : Anahilavada chief (805- 841), 124 ; 
mounts funeral pyre, 154, 165. 

YobasAstba ; work compiled by Hemaehandia, 
193. 

YogestaeA: writer of Goyind’s Kivi grant, 
126. 

YojAJfA : three miles, 510, 521. 

YtrA»-yx:Aif 5 144. 


YrBCEi : foreign tribe, 144, 455 note 1 ; Gttle, 
500. See Kedaritecft 
Tubtchi : see 144. Bee Tnechi. 

Ynos ; cycles, 461. 

YukAtihAba ; loose temple, 193. 

Yum : Sir H., 499, 604, 637, 838, 539, 540. 
YuHirAir : settlement in, of Ihi^ng and bis 
successor Tbi'tsong-ti, SOI. 


Z APAB EhAn : GniarAt governor (1371), 230, 
231, (1391-1408), 232, 234; confined by 
bis son YAtAr KhAn at AsAwal, 513. 

ZakAt : a tax, 213 note 1. 

ZakutdAbs : landholders, 216; 216 note 1 ; 
three classes of, 226. 

Zamotisa : father of Eshatrapa Chastana, 31. 
ZabhanokhAgas : S'ramanAeArya at Athens, 
536, 

Zbbogebei : town, 540. 

ZiA-tro-onr Babhi : annalist of Muhammad 
Tnghlalris reign and author of TArikh-i-ITrox- 
ShAhi (1325), 513, 614, 617, 618. 

Zimns : infidels, 213. 

ZOsKAiis : king Za SAgal er Za Aagal or Za 

ZirxFiKAB Beg • Hughsd leader, it defeated hy 
the KarAthAs (1716), 388. 
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